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PREFACE 



Shoshannat Yaakov, literally "rose of Yaakov," brings together two commu- 
nities that Yaakov Elman has single handedly set in dialogue — scholars 
of late antique Judaism and scholars of late antique Iran. The contribu- 
tors include colleagues, former mentors, and recent students, though truly 
everyone who encounters Elman learns from him as from a pedagogue — 
and in his tireless abiding curiosity, Elman views everyone he meets as a 
teacher. 

Taking its lead from the honoree, this Festschrift is deeply interdisciplin- 
ary, bringing together Classics, Dead Sea Scrolls, Talmudic studies, Iranian 
Studies, Samaritan Studies and Jewish thought in a tapestry that is truly 
enriched by their presence together. In fact, Elman's unparalleled career 
has spanned even more areas of interests than even those represented 
here. Having been trained first as a meteorologist, then as an Assyriolo- 
gist, Elman's time as manager of the Solomon Rabinowitz Hebrew Book- 
store on the Lower East Side of Manhattan is storied. Truth said, Judaica 
scholars from around the world went on pilgrimage to this remarkable 
bookstore — but the real draw was our honoree. Elman has made impor- 
tant contributions to the field of Assyriology, a result of his MA studies 
at Columbia University. Even after working towards his doctorate at New 
York University on Rabbinic Literature, under the direction of Lawrence H. 
Schiffman, Elman did not limit himself to the world of the late antique 
rabbis. He has published on the Dead Sea Scrolls, on Hassidic thought 
(particularly, Rabbi Zadok HaKohen of Lublin), on major eighteenth and 
nineteenth century European rabbinic figures, on medieval and modern 
Jewish biblical interpretation; all the while making significant contribu- 
tions to Jewish theology. Elman's contributions to the study of rabbinic 
hermeneutics are considerable. 

Elman's work on orality has had lasting significance, both within and 
beyond Jewish studies. A still influential article from three decades ago 
published in The Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society (1975) looked 
at the distinct role played by orality in the scribal culture of the Neo- 
Assyrian scribal schools. Elman's dissertation, Authority and Tradition: 
Toseftan Baraitot in Talmudic Babylonia (1986), used advances from the 
study of orality to reconsider some of the difficult, nagging questions con- 
cerning the relationship between the Tosefta and its talmudic parallels. 
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This inquiry also had much to say about the study of Rabbinic Hebrew, as 
he demonstrated in "Babylonian Baraitot in the Tosefta and the 'Dialectol- 
ogy' of Middle Hebrew" (1991). His work on the orality of the Bavli pub- 
lished in Oral Tradition (1999) remains without a peer. The background 
provided by Elman's study of orality proved directly relevant for his later 
work on the initially oral Middle Persian corpus, and also on the discourse 
surrounding orality in Sasanian society — a matter that was treated in a 
number of articles, including his "Acculturation to Elite Persian Norms 
and Modes of Thought in the Babylonian Jewish Community of Late 
Antiquity" (2004). 

In the nineteen nineties, Elman published a set of articles on the rab- 
binic theology of misfortune, two as independent pieces and two that 
dialogued with Talmudist David Kraemer. In this work, Elman discov- 
ered a major division between the way Babylonian and Palestinian rabbis 
dealt with theosophical questions. This interest led him to study Middle 
Persian, travelling to Harvard University weekly for many years to study 
under the tutelage of his now collaborator, Oktor Skjasrvo. It was only 
once he gained mastery in Middle Persian literature that he was able to 
correlate this insight with parallels in Zoroastrian thought. In addition to 
accounting for the 'geo-theosophical' fault-line, the realization also lead 
to new insights about the rabbinic theology of divine anger, later pub- 
lished in Hebrew as "R. Yosef be- c Idan Ritha" (2006). Elman's pioneering 
work on "omnisignificance" and other aspects of rabbinic hermeneutics 
led to a completely novel way of approaching Zoroastrian exegetical lit- 
erature. Similarly influential for the field were Elman's first Iranian stud- 
ies articles that treated aspects of Sasanian law: "Marriage and Marital 
Property in Rabbinic and Sasanian law" (2003) and the rather ingeniously 
entitled " 'Up to the Ears' in Horses' Necks (B.M. 108a): On Sasanian Agri- 
cultural Policy and Private 'Eminent Domain' " (2004). 

It is virtually impossible to encapsulate the content and effect of 
Elman's scholarly output. Perhaps the best entree into what Elman has 
done for the fields of ancient Jewish and Iranian studies is to read the 
articles brought together in this volume in his honor. In their own way, 
each of them reflects the touch of this brilliant and humane genius. 

A Festschrift is, by definition, a moment when a community comes 
together to celebrate. Nearly five years ago the editors decided that the 
time had come to honor Yaakov Elman. Quickly, a diverse scholarly com- 
munity congealed around this project and pushed it forward. The response 
of the scholarly community was gratifying, and we thank each author 
for joining together with us in this celebration. At Yeshiva University, a 
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small group of undergraduate students assembled under the auspices of 
the YU Center for Israel Studies to help us to edit the essays for pub- 
lication. The students included Simcha Gross (now of Yale University), 
David Danzig (now of Yale University) and most especially Abraham J. 
Berkovitz (now of Princeton University). Berkovitz's contribution is most 
significant as he saw the work through publication and prepared the bib- 
liography of Elman's works. Shoshannat Yaakov is a project of the Yeshiva 
University Center for Israel Studies, which incubated this initiative and 
provided support for the editing process. We especially thank YU Presi- 
dent Richard M. Joel, Academic Vice President Morton Lowengrub and 
the Dean of the Bernard Revel School of Jewish Studies, David Berger, for 
their encouragement and good wishes. 



Shai Secunda, Jerusalem 
Steven Fine, New York 



THE RE-PRESENTATION OF 'BIBLICAL' LEGAL MATERIAL AT QUMRAN: 
THREE CASES FROM 4Q159 (4QORDINANCES a )* 



Moshe J. Bernstein 

The Qumran literary corpus is comprised of texts that encompass a broad 
spectrum of literary genres, including many documents that are "legal" 
in nature. 1 An attempt has been made to categorize and classify the legal 
texts, like the rest of the scrolls, in the final volume of the official pub- 
lication of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Discoveries in the Judean Desert. 2 But 
the classification of this material is far from simple, and the categories 
that are selected to describe them are often unenlightening, or even 
misleading. The overall section is characterized as "Texts Concerned 
with Religious Law," what we might call the broad generic rubric, with 



* For Yaakov Elman — 21U pU>. For more than two decades, our near-adjacent offices 
have given us the opportunity to schmooze about Torah and madda, taimud Torah and 
Judische Wissenschqft, Jews and Judaism, halakhah and aggadah, and so much more. 
Whether our views converged or diverged, our conversations were never boring, usually 
memorable, and almost always productive. In addition to his ground-breaking publica- 
tions on the Middle Persian context of the Babylonian Talmud, and his research on rab- 
binic midrash halakhah, the biblical commentaries of Nahmanides and the thought of 
R. Zadok haKohen of Lublin, Yaakov somehow also found time to bring his insights on 
Jewish legal material to bear on the Qumran text 4QMMT in two valuable articles: "Some 
Remarks on 4QMMT and the Rabbinic Tradition: or, When is a Parallel not a Parallel?" 
in Reading 4QMMT: New Perspectives on Qumran Law and History (ed. J. Kampen and M.J. 
Bernstein; Symposium 2; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 99-128 and "MMT B 3-5 and its Ritual 
Context," DSD 6 (1999): 148-156. More recently, he has linked his interests in the Babylonian 
world to that of the Dead Sea Scrolls in "Zoroastrianism and Qumran," in The Dead Sea Scroils 
at 60: Scholarly Contributions by New York University Faculty and Alumni (ed. L.H. Schiffman 
and S.L. [Berrin] Tzoref; STDJ 89; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 91-98. I offer this brief study of some 
pre-rabbinic legal material from Eretz Yisrael in tribute to his creative and multifaceted con- 
tributions to taimud Torah in so many of its forms. My thanks to Dr. Richard Hidary, Dr. Alex 
P. Jassen, and Dr. Shani L. Tzoref for their critical comments on the penultimate version of the 
essay. Professor Steven Fraade was kind enough to comment on an earlier version. 

1 By "legal," I mean only that they contain laws, not that the laws contained therein 
were necessarily binding or effective for any particular community at a particular time. 
The question of which of the legal documents among the Dead Sea Scrolls were actually 
operative for the Qumran or any other community is a significant one that we probably 
are still not ready to answer even after more than sixty years of research. 

2 A. Lange and U. Mittman-Richert, "Annotated List of Texts from the Judaean Desert 
Classified by Content and Genre," in The Texts from the Judaean Desert — Indices and an 
Introduction to the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert Series (ed. E. Tov; DJD 39; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2002), 115-64. The legal material is dealt with on 132-33. 
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subcategories "community rules," "eschatological rules," "purity rule," 
"other rules," "halakhic midrash," "parabiblical texts concerned with 
religious law," and "unclassified texts concerned with religious law." 3 
Underneath those specific, yet still vague, rubrics we find the "named" 
texts, such as the Community Rule, Damascus Document and War Rule, 
while the text that we shall be discussing in this essay 4Q159 (Ordinances 3 ), 
as well as two texts that may be related to it (4Q513-14 - Ordinances'^), 
are relegated to the "other rules" heading together with documents called 
4QHalakhah A (4Q251) and 4QMiscellaneous Rules (4Q265). 

"Religious Law" is a very broad category that might very well include 
everything from pentateuchal laws to later interpretation, enhancement, 
or expansion of those laws, to sectarian legislation for the present or the 
future. And other than the terms "midrash" and "parabiblical," which, it 
must be admitted, are not terribly descriptive, there is no indication in 
any of these categories regarding the texts' relationship to the Pentateuch, 
whether exegetical or otherwise. This latter point is of particular signifi- 
cance if we are interested in studying the relationship of the laws in the 
Qumran texts to the Hebrew Bible, or the ways in which the composers 
of these texts read, interpreted, and used biblical laws in the formation of 
their own, or the ways in which their laws and legal interpretation con- 
verge with or diverge from later rabbinic legislation. 

The text containing the laws I shall discuss in this essay was originally 
published by John M. Allegro. 4 4Q159 is a fragmentary text of which parts 



3 4QMMT has its own subcategory "epistolary treatise concerned with religious law." 

4 Frg. 1 as "An Unpublished Fragment of Essene Halakhah (4QOrdinances)," JSS 6 
(1961): 71-73, and then all the fragments in J.M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4.I (4Q158-4Q186) 
(DJD V; Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 6-9. Allegro's work, as is well known, cannot be 
employed without constant reference to the review by John Strugnell, "Notes en marge 
du volume V des 'Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan'," RevQ 7 (1969-71): 163- 
2 76 ( 1 75 _1 79)- My work on this manuscript is part of the revision of this volume of DJD 
that I am editing together with George J. Brooke of Manchester University, with the 
participation of an international group of Qumran scholars. The very name of the text, 
"Ordinances" is itself not a particularly satisfactory one, especially in light of the fact 
that the entire document is not totally composed of legal material, but it is still being 
retained for reasons of convenience. Whether or not it is one of three copies of the same 
document as 4Q513-514 remains very much open to question. I have discussed some of 
the broader issues involved in editing and interpreting 4Q159 in "4Q159: Nomenclature, 
Text, Exegesis, Genre," in The Mermaid and the Partridge: Essays from the Copenhagen 
Conference on Revising Texts from Cave Four (ed. George J. Brooke and Jesper Hogenhaven; 
STDJ 96; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 33-55. The space constraints of this article require that 
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of two columns can be reconstructed, and most of which consists of laws 
that appear to be related to legal material in the Pentateuch, particularly 
the book of Deuteronomy. Because of both its fragmentary remains and 
somewhat enigmatic nature, however, 4Q159 has not attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars to the degree that other, more tractable, Qumran legal 
texts, such as the Temple Scroll and the Damascus Document, have. 5 The 
difficulties with this text present themselves on two levels: first, on that 
of its microstructure, we need to analyze, to the best of our ability, each 
of the laws that it contains from a variety of perspectives; and second, on 
that of its macrostructure, we have to try to work out what principles of 
organization and composition govern the document as a whole. 

In this essay, since we shall be discussing only some of the laws, our 
concern will be primarily with the level of microstructure. In the ensu- 
ing discussion, we shall analyze three consecutive laws from frg. 2-4 of 
4Q159, focusing on the very different ways that this single Qumran col- 
lection presents "pentateuchal" material. At the conclusion of our study, 
after having examined these laws, we shall return briefly, and in a limited 
fashion, to the broader question of the overall nature of the document. 

The legal material that survives in 4Q159 consists of the following: 6 



the reader be referred there for a fuller treatment of the diverse issues involved in the 
interpretation of 4Q159. 

5 The text as a whole has received almost no full treatment, with the only broad 
treatments being F.D. Weinert, "4Q159: Legislation for an Essene Community Outside of 
Qumran?" JSJ 5 (1974): 179-207 and idem, "A Note on 4Q159 and a New Theory of Essene 
Origins," RevQ 9 (1976-78): 223-230, and C. Hempel, "4QOrd°(4Qi59) and the Laws of the 
Damascus Document," in The Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty Years After Their Discovery: Proceedings 
of the International Congress in Jerusalem (ed. E. Tov, et al.; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 2000), 372-376. Most scholarly attention has been focused on the laws of payment 
of the half-sheqel: e.g., D. Flusser, "mm 1 inn 113 bum ]VbxmX2 bpum rPXnn," 
Tarbiz 31 (1962): 150-156 (= "The Half-shekel in the Gospels and the Qumran Community," 
Judaism of the Second Temple Period Vol. I: Qumran and Apocalypticism [Grand Rapids/ 
Jerusalem: Eerdmans/Magnes, 2007], 327-333); M. Beer, "bpUTl rPXnm HIITOn," 
Tarbiz 31 (1962): 298-299; J. Liver, "The Half-Shekel Offering in Biblical and Post-biblical 
Literature," HTR 56 (1963): 173-198; and the accused bride: e.g,. J.H. Tigay, "Examination 
of the Accused Bride in 4Q159: Forensic Medicine at Qumran," Journal of the Ancient 
Near Eastern Society 22 (1993): 129-134; A. Shemesh, "4Q271.3: A Key to Sectarian Matrimonial 
Law," JJS 49 (1998): 244-263 (252-261); idem, "Two Principles of the Qumranic Matri- 
monial Law," in Fifty Years of Dead Sea Scrolls Research: Studies in Memory of Jacob Licht 
(ed. G. Brin and B. Nitzan; Jerusalem: Yad Ben Zvi, 2001), 181-203 (Hebrew). 

6 The fragments were originally numbered by size, as was frequently the case in the 
early days of Qumran research. The sequence that I am following here is based on the sub- 
ject matter of the text, following the order of the laws that appear in Deuteronomy. The 
sequence has few implications for the analysis of the texts that ensues. Hempel, "4QOrd a " 
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Fragments 2-4: 

laws of an Israelite sold to non-Jew (Lev. 25); 

the requirement for a court of [ten] Israelites and two priests for capital 

cases (apparently related to Deut. 17); 
the prohibition of transvestism (Deut. 22:5); 
the bride accused of non-virginity (Deut. 22:13-21); 

Fragment 1: 

laws of leaving for the poor in the granary and field (Deut. 23:25-26; 24:19- 
21); 

money of valuation/half-sheqel (Exod. 30:12-13; 38:25-26). 

There does not seem to be any obvious unifying factor operative in these 
laws being found together (other than perhaps the sequence of some of 
them in Deuteronomy, if my arrangement is accepted). Further compli- 
cating any attempt to understand the entire document from a generic per- 
spective is the fact that the last two lines of frg. 1, as well as the whole of 
frg. 5, appear to be of a non-legal nature. 7 

The first two laws to be discussed appear in frgs. 2-4, lines 3-7:® 

[VsnwD rnwp] truuN [r]ni 3 

[irrp '3i ]o nbxn -iu>yn o'w ■'isb toaimi tnmai 4 

[nnnn bx ynw kiVi cirrs m] mo 1 -iwni -haw orra by wa: by bsnwa in ■> 
\bn -ax fm rwx by nxt ^a rrp bit nm to nvy 1&8 nnr 

vacat wn msn[n] t^a nvx [n]iira unV bm nu;x niDbwa oa 1 7 

3. And there shall be [ten] men [of Israel] 

4. and two priests, and they shall be judged before these twelve [ And 
should there be] 

5. any capital case in Israel, they shall ask their opinion. And whoever rebels 
[against their opinion and does not listen to their words] 

6. shall be put to death for he has acted high-handedly. Let there not be 
male garments upon a woman, any [ nor shall a man] 



(above n. 5), 374-5, noted the sequence of Deuteronomy material in frg. 2-4, but did not 
draw the same inference regarding the sequence of the fragments that I do. 

7 I have discussed frg. 5 (and its possible link to frg. 1 16-17), its restoration, and its 
interpretation in "4Q159 Fragment 5 and the 'Desert Theology' of the Qumran Sect," in 
Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov 
(ed. S.M. Paul et al.; SVT 94; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 43-56. 

8 The text and translation are based on my provisional edition, appearing in E. Tov, ed., 
The Dead Sea Scrolls Electronic Library (rev. ed.; Leiden/Provo, UT: Brill/Brigham Young 
University, 2006). Both are the end results of scholarship that began almost a half-century 
ago with Allegro and his many critics, including, for this passage, Y. Yadin, "A Note on 
4Q159 (Ordinances)," IE] 18 (1968): 250-252, in addition to those mentioned in n. 5. 
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7. cover himself with woman's outer clothing, nor shall he wear the tuni[c] 
of a woman for it is an abomination, vacat 

There is neither a break nor vacat between the preceding material dealing 
with slave law, which itself unfortunately lacks any real context, and the 
first of our laws, nor between these two laws themselves. They follow one 
upon the other with about a letter-space separating them. On the other 
hand, despite the fragmentary state of the manuscript, the vacat in line 7 
between the second law and the law of the accused bride that follows it 
is quite clear. 

Our first observation regarding these laws is that they relate to the Bible 
in very different ways. We shall argue that the first law, in lines 3-6, is 
scripturally based, even though it does not seem, prima facie, to employ 
language that is modeled on any single biblical passage. As for the second, 
in lines 6-7, no sophisticated analysis is demanded for us to see that it is 
a rewriting of the Bible with a minimal number of changes. Although we 
should not have any a priori assumptions about how biblical law ought 
to be rewritten at Qumran, the very fact that two juxtaposed laws in the 
same text are formulated so differently vis-a-vis their scriptural "originals" 
is certainly noteworthy, and raises fundamental questions about the genre 
of the text. 

The first law requires the establishment of a duodecimal court consist- 
ing of two priests and ten non-priests before whom certain proceedings 
are to take place. 9 As we have just noted, this law might appear to be 
extra-scriptural since its language does not resemble closely that of any 
legislation in the Pentateuch. It is likely, however, that this regulation that 
demands a court on which both priests and Israelites are to be found is 
related to Deut. 17:9: U2U>n btfl D^n DMrDn bbt. nail 

Dnn D^ft 1 ! "you shall come to the levitical priests and to the judge who 
will be in those days." In light of the fact that the rabbis in commenting 
on this verse also recommend that courts include both priests and Levites, 
we should not presume that it is only the priestly atmosphere of Qumran 
that demands the presence of priests on the court to which difficult issues 
were to be presented. 10 



9 The restoration "ten" is certain because of the number "twelve" in the next line, and 
"from Israel" is likewise almost certain, based on the similar material discussed below. 

10 Cf. Sifrei Deut. 153 to Deut. 17:9 (ed. Finkelstein, p. 206). I employ the term "recom- 
mend" because the full statement of Sifrei concludes, "even though it does not contain 
priests and Levites it is valid ("IliO)." Cf. also mSan 1:3 for other instances that require a 
priest on an adjudicatory body, and mSan 4:2 for the requirement that judges in capital 
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We should not discount, on the other hand, the possibility that this 
rule is "sectarian" in some sense, since there exist several other texts from 
Qumran that insist on the presence of priests on judicial or similar bodies. 

Thus cd 10:4-6 reads Dnm wvix rniyy iy myn wsvh fno nn 
wann nro ^tmyoi pnai *b r\vnb nyma nyn ^b myn \n 

\J!"in "I2D2 ("This is the rule for the judges of the community: there shall 
be ten select men from the community, according to the time; four for 
the tribe of Levi and Aaron, and from Israel six, well-versed in the Book 
of Meditation"). 11 In the Temple Scroll LVII:ii-i4, the king is to be aided 
by a body of 36, 12 priests, 12 Levites, and 12 "from his people," "who will 
sit with him for judgment and law" {VSVnb TIT my DW TTP "VVX 

mirrbi). 12 

Although the sense of the law is clear, some of the language in which 
it is expressed is a bit unusual. Thus the niph'al of USU? ("engage in dis- 
pute") is employed only once with ''IStb in the Bible ''IStb DDllK 
Tl (1 Sam. 12:7), and there is no other parallel usage at Qumran, 13 but 
it is obvious that the idiom refers to entering into judicial proceedings 
before a judge or judges. Although the end of line 4 is unfortunately miss- 
ing, something like my reconstruction is necessary, leaving only about 
18 letter spaces, which probably contained the subject of the verb 
103 or described something else about the court, unaccounted for. 14 The 
continuation, "bxW D!T£J by VSl by HI D!"6 [nTP 'Dl], seems to 
indicate that one of the functions of this court was the adjudication of 
capital offenses on some level, since by "ITT would appear to be the 



cases be priests, Levites, and Israelites of pure lineage. For further discussion, see L.H. 
Schiffman, Sectarian Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Courts, Testimony and the Penal Code (BJS 
33; Chico: Scholars, 1983), 24-25. 

11 Parallels (with no significant variants) at 4Q266 8 iii 4-5 and 4Q270 6 iv 15-17. 

12 With the Temple Scroll, cf. 1QM 2:1-3. Two other texts have references to bodies of 
(at least) 12, including priests: 1QS 8:1 " , nn nwbw DUrTDl ~WV WW UTH nxjn 

rab jmm ion runto oaipoi rip™ nan nwyb rninn Von nbun Vim wn 

injTI DH WH, where the group consists of 12 or 15 (and note the similarity of the language 
to that of our passage), and 4QpIsa cl 1 3-5 WW by rWB -[TlWDW Vd [TOTD 'nnu>l] 
trOinni OniSn U2U;n3 D'TNO [ ]nu;j>. The first group, however, is not likely to be 
a judicial body according to most interpreters, and the second, in a context that is likely 
to be eschatological, may be composed of all priests, rather than priests and non-priests. 
Cf. Yadin, "A Note on 4Q159 (Ordinances)," 251-52 n. 4, and for a discussion of these issues 
and texts in the context of Qumran judicial practice more broadly, cf. Schiffman, Sectarian 
Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 23-28. 

13 1QH 15:28 lOawm nyitb PUT »01 comes closest, but there TlWlsb modifies j7TS\ 

not loawm. 

14 Based on the almost complete line 8, where the restoration of [D'U^J] at the end of 
the line is almost universally accepted. 
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equivalent of the rabbinic mu?2,3 T"T, "capital crimes," although to the 
best of my knowledge it is an idiom unattested elsewhere. 15 The phrase 
H2 by biW also does not occur elsewhere, as far as I can tell, and I sug- 
gest that in this instance the author has been influenced by the passage in 

Num. 27:21— vfl by\ w m by 'n ^sb oniNn U2U?nn "6 bmn— 

that describes the relationship of the future leader Joshua to Elazar the high 
priest, and perhaps also by Deut. 21:5— ^Dl m bl iTiT DiTfl by\— 
in a verse that describes some of the functions of the priesthood. 

In one of the most striking features of this passage, when describing the 
responsibility of litigants to adhere to the decisions of the court, 4Q159 does 
not employ what might have been the expected language of Deut. 17:10-12: 

by inv ba nwyb mow...^ ito "wh inn , 2 by rvwyi 
]n mon xb nu>yn -\b naN 1 "w\n U2u?an by\ yrw "wx minn 
vmn nni...tnn nwy "wx ^xm ^kqwi pa 1 "l* 7 vrw inn 

Ninn ("you shall act in accordance with that which they tell you. . .and 
be careful to do according to all that they teach you. According to the 
law which they teach you and the rule that they say to you, shall you act; 
you shall not deviate from the verdict that they give you right or left. But 
the individual who acts presumptuously . . . shall die"). The author adopts, 
rather, an idiom which in my opinion must be based on Joshua 1:18: 

nor urcn "vvx bib -pirn nx ymr xb-\ f s lDQ? bi 

("whoever rebels against your command and does not obey everything 
you order him shall die"). I have based my (perhaps too confident) res- 
toration on that verse for a number of reasons, particularly the fact that 
Joshua 1:18 is the only occurrence of niQ'' in the Hebrew Bible. 16 



15 The forensic use of ~Q1 is quite common, as noted by Yadin, "A Note on 4Q159 
(Ordinances)," 252 n. 5; cf., e.g., Ex. 22:8 (bis), 24:14, and compare with the restoration of 
the end of line 4 Ex 18:16: »nOfltt>l ,! 7N Nl "m Drib nTP »3. Yadin, "A Note on 4Q159 
(Ordinances)," 252 n. 6, followed by Schiffman, Sectarian Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 26 
and 44 n. 49, renders U>3J b]} as "concerning anyone." Schiffman's defense of that reading, 
"This is more likely than 'in a capital case,' as the sect used devar mawet to indicate capital 
cases," is unconvincing, not least because it assumes that a uniform technical halakhic 
vocabulary was employed by the writers of the diverse Qumran scrolls. 

16 The length of the restoration conforms quite well to the nearly complete line 8. 
If hypotheses may be pyramided on one another, might the fact that Num. 27:21, sug- 
gested above as a possible source for the idiom 1 t 7N\y DiT3 b]3, refers to Joshua indi- 
cate that the author is thinking about Moses' successor while composing this section? 
Aharon Shemesh, "Law and Prophecy: False Prophet and Rebellious Elder," in Renewing 
Jewish Commitment: The Work and Thought of David Hartman (Hebrew) (ed. A. Sagi and 
Z. Zohar; Jerusalem: Shalom Hartman Institute and Hakibbutz Hame'uhad, 2001), 2.925 
n. 6, observes that the rabbinic employment of the term H~[DD JpT for the rebellious elder 
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The failure to adopt the readily available pentateuchal text as the 
model for formulating this law about a court would be striking enough 
even if the prophetic text were as good a "source" for the law as the pen- 
tateuchal one would have been. I think that, other things being equal, the 
Pentateuch might be expected to be the source of law rather than later 
portions of the Bible. 17 The passage from Joshua, however, is not even 
as strong a parallel to the Qumran text as the one from Deuteronomy 
would have been, since it deals with an individual leader while the text 
from Deuteronomy deals with a court as does 4Q159. 18 For this somewhat 
paradoxical phenomenon I have no ready explanation. And if, further- 
more, the employment of the passage in Joshua is not merely stylistic, but 
conceptual, with the author actually "deriving" (to use the term that we 
would employ in discussing rabbinic literature) the law from this verse, 
then it may be quite significant that this Qumran document views rules 
that are formulated biblically for an individual leader as being transferred 
to the court. 19 

The reason for the death penalty, HQ"! T2 "WH, is then furnished 
in language borrowed from a pentateuchal text, Num. 15:30: U?23m 
nn-DXl tpm Kin 'n m nm T3 nu?yn ("the person who acts high- 
handedly blasphemes against the Lord and shall be cut off"). This formu- 
lation is noteworthy for two reasons: first, it employs the biblical phrase 
in a fashion syntactically different from the way it is used in its original 
location. In Numbers, introduces a relative clause ("who"), whereas 
in 4Q159 it appears to be causal ("because"). 20 Second, and probably more 



may be anticipated by the Qumran usage in 4Q159, but does not note the likely link of both 
of those with the verse in Joshua. 

17 I believe that the gap in the manuscript cannot be filled satisfactorily with language 
based on this passage in Deuteronomy, even if the exact restoration that I am proposing 
is not accepted. 

18 Note that the law of Deut. I7:9a(3-i3 is found in the Temple Scroll LVI:i-n (the parallel 
to i7:8-gaa appeared in the now lost upper lines of the column). Its language remains very 
close to that of Deuteronomy with only the replacement of Deuteronomy's '2 b]} ITU?}?! 

-p-iv ~vvx ba nwyb mnun 'n nn:r -ii^n Ninn mpan ja -\b vrr nuw inn by 

the perhaps tendentious 1U>N '2 rob 1TO "Wii minn '2 b]3 nrru>j?l 

vby 'nu> rovb nmN iu>n mpnn jn nnto rob irn minn n2oa rob nnxv 

rDTTP 1U>N Vd3 mvyb nmau;i being particularly noteworthy. 

19 For a brief discussion of the employment of non-pentateuchal texts in legal con- 
texts at Qumran, see M.J. Bernstein and S.A. Koyfman, "The Interpretation of Biblical Law 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Forms and Methods," in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran (ed. 
M. Henze; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 73-74. 

20 This, of course, depends on the acceptability of my restoration in line 5. If it is not 
accepted, ~VVH could begin a relative clause "he who acted high-handedly will be put to 
death." 
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significant, the use of the formulation from Numbers once again appears 
to reject the obviously available language of Deut. 17:12 HUW U^Km 
Kim UPNn Dm . . . inn in favor of nm Tn nU?V num. Here, however, 
we may ascribe the choice of the author, at least in part, to the fact that 
flTQ is a term almost never used at Qumran, while the more or less syn- 
onymous nQn T2 seems to be a favorite of the Qumran writers. 21 

If the foregoing analysis is accepted, is it still appropriate to describe 
this law as biblical? It seems to articulate ideas which are related to the 
law of the court in Deuteronomy 17, but, at the same time, appears almost 
consciously to avoid expressing them in language that recalls that passage 
even when such language appears to be the most obvious choice. Why 
does the author work so hard to avoid the scriptural formulation of the 
law? This method of composition becomes even more puzzling when we 
examine the next law in the document, which is far more closely modeled 
on a biblical original. 

That law is a version of Deut. 22:5, the prohibition of cross-dressing, 
with very slight expansion. The biblical text reads by nna ,t 73 nTP xb 

r\bx nu?y bi yrbx 'n nnyin 'o twh nbnu? nna un^ *6i num, 

"a woman may not put on man's clothing, nor may a man dress in woman's 
garments, for whoever does these is an abomination of the Lord." 22 Both 
halves of the verse are expanded in this rewriting: the enhanced version of 
the prohibition for female cross-dressing is broken off in the manuscript, 
but the double prohibition of niO^U? and [n]urD for males is evident 
in the text. A new verb, DD 1 (probably jussive pi'el rather than niph'al), is 
introduced to govern the biblical object T\\rf7V), while the biblical verb 



21 The only occurrences of JTTT3 at Qumran are 11QT LVI:8 and LXI:4, both of which 
paraphrase biblical texts in Deuteronomy (17:12 and 18:22, respectively). According to the 
Historical Dictionary of the Hebrew Language (Ma'agarim; http://hebrew-treasures.huji 
.ac.il), aside from two occurrences in Ben Sira (9:12, 16:10), these are the only post-biblical 
appearances of plT3 before rabbinic literature, iim T2, on the other hand, which occurs 
only three times in the Bible, appears about a dozen times in Qumran literature in works 
as diverse as CD, 1QS, 4QpPs a , 4QCatena B, and 4QapocJer C in addition to 4Q159. After 
this essay was completed, Dr. Tzoref drew my attention to Gary A. Anderson, "Intentional 
and Unintentional Sin in the Dead Sea Scrolls," in Pomegranates and Golden Bells: Studies 
in Biblical, Jewish, and Near Eastern Ritual, Law, and Literature in Honor of Jacob Milgrom 
(ed. D. P. Wright, et al.; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1995), 49-64, where he anticipates this 
point and goes beyond it in drawing attention (51-52 and nn. 6-7) to the shift from pita 
to nm TO in the context of his discussion of the Qumran vocabulary of sinning. 

22 The plural verb ITP in 4Q159 indicates that the following noun was vocalized as 
kelei rather than keli; LXX has a plural noun mtw\, as well. The same difference exists 
between singular Jl t 7DU' in MT and plural niD^U* in 4Q159. 4QDeut' reads IlD t 7U', perhaps 
singular. 
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Wlb' 1 now governs the new object [nJurD. 23 This is an interesting com- 
positional technique which recalls the kind of expansions of single expres- 
sions into double ones employed by certain targumim and midrashim in 
their rewriting of the biblical text. 24 But why did the composer of this text 
see a need for more details in the formulation of this fairly simple biblical 
law? Was there a need to specify a prohibition on both inner and outer 
garments for some reason? It would also be interesting to know why the 
reference to God at the end of the law in the biblical text was omitted in 
4Q159, and whether that tells us something about the speaking voice of 
the document, but not enough of the text survives to know whether this 
is typical in any way. Putting those questions aside, however, the law that 
we read is indubitably the biblical law, in both content and formulation, 
unlike the ones that precede and follow it. 

The final law which survives in this fragment is that regarding the bride 
accused of pre-marital sexual activity. 25 The biblical verses on which this 
text is based read (Deut. 22:13-21): 



23 Joseph M. Baumgarten, Qumran Cave 4. XIII: The Damascus Document (DJD XVIII; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 19^6), 175 restores 4Q271 (4QD f ) 3:3-4 with a version of this law 

Wii myin »a nrua [nwi wx by nxt] [^d i] , n[''] bx, noting, 176, that the 

restoration is based on the fact that NT1 i"Q}?in "also occurs in 4Q159 2-4 7." Note 
that that phrase is the only echo of 4Q159 in the surviving text, and I am therefore not 
fully convinced of the reconstruction on this basis of it alone. The use of nntO to mean 
"in common," furthermore, seems a bit awkward, and the meaning of that Qumran text is 
unlikely to be the meaning of the biblical one. 

24 For example, Ps 68:19 D"TJO nunQ r\T\pb is rendered by the targum of Psalms 
XW1 ■'nb priD Jinn 1 NmrP SnniS , n;n2 na^N : the first underlined word repre- 
sents nnpb and is assigned a new direct object, while NrQiT, which has no parallel in the 
Hebrew text, governs the underlined object that stands for mJllD. Admittedly this 
technique is employed more in the interpretation of poetry than of prose, and especially in 
the treatment of particularly intractable verses, but the technique in this passage of 4Q159 
appears, nevertheless, to be similar. 

25 We find another Qumran presentation of this law in 11QT LXV:7-missing top of col- 
umn LXVI, although, unsurprisingly, it contains virtually no interpretation of the law, and 
its language is almost completely dependent on the language of the biblical text. Thus 
there are parallel treatments in the Temple Scroll for two of the three passages in 4Q159 
that we are examining, and, in each example, we can see just how far different Qumran 
representations of the same law can diverge from each other. The most recent treatment of 
this passage in its biblical context is Adele Berlin, "Sex and the Single Girl in Deuteronomy 
22," in Mishnek Todah: Studies in Deuteronomy and Its Cultural Environment in Honor of 
Jeffrey H. Tigay (ed. Nili Sacher Fox et al.; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2009), 95-112 
(108-112). For recent discussion of early interpretation of Deut 22:13-29, cf. M. Halbertal, 
Interpretative Revolutions in the Making: Values as Interpretative Considerations in Midrashei 
Halakhah (Hebrew) (2nd edition; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1999), 84-92. He unfortunately did 
not include 4Q159 in his analysis. 
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Should a man take a woman in marriage and hate her, and set trumped up 
charges against her and defame her, saying "I took this woman as a wife, and 
when I approached her I discovered she was not a virgin." Then the father 
of the young woman and her mother shall bring forth the virginity of the 
woman to the elders of the city at the gate. The young woman's father shall 
say to the elders, "I gave my daughter in marriage to this man, but he hated 
her. And he now trumps up charges against her saying 'I have not found 
your daughter to be a virgin,' but here is the evidence of her virginity." And 
they shall spread out the garment before the elders of the city. The elders of 
that city shall take the man and discipline him and fine him one hundred 
silver pieces and give them to the father of the young woman, for he has 
defamed an Israelite virgin. She shall remain his wife, and he shall not have 
the right to divorce her. But if this charge proves to be true, that the young 
woman was not a virgin, then the young woman shall be taken out to the 
doorway of her father's house and the inhabitants of her city shall stone her 
to death for she acted shamefully in Israel, fornicating while in her father's 
house, and you shall do away with evil from your midst. 

Compare the length and detail of that law with the much briefer version 
in 4Q159: 

nrnx innp [or]n dn ^[n]-^ rfriro bp jn du? wx 26 w o 8 

•>w uupji m ruy hp]ua dni nnaim rr6y wro tx\b dni nunto 9 

[x)b mvx ]dmd 

vw Vd rbw 10 

8. Should a man malign an Isra[e]lite virgin, if on th[e day] of his taking 
her he says (it), then [women] shall examine her who are 

9. reliable. If he has not lied regarding her, then she shall be put to death, 
but if he has testified against her fals[ely], he shall be fined two minas 
[and his wife] he shall [not] 

10. divorce all of his days. 

However we evaluate the first two laws that we examined above, it is 
clear that the author of this one is employing a compositional model or 
technique that differs from both of them. Despite the fact that it con- 
tains fewer than two and one half lines compared to Deuteronomy's nine 
verses, it is clear that this passage in 4Q159 is presenting the same law as 
the passage in Deuteronomy. The formulation and structure of this very 
brief summary of the biblical law is particularly noteworthy, especially in 



26 Either a phonetic spelling, or haplography in light of the next word's beginning with 
aleph. 
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light of the fact that it adds two critical supplements to the otherwise very 
abbreviated law. 

The opening words ^[K]"!^ nVim by JH DU? W are typical 
of the formulation of a casuistic law in the Pentateuch (as is the biblical 
text's nXW\ Trbx np 1 O), but the following words, 

"lOW nniN innp [DV]n DN, break the syntactic flow and lead one 
to wonder whether this text itself has been abbreviated from something 
longer. 27 The opening two verses of the pentateuchal account, further- 
more, have been compressed into the words "should a man slander an 
Israelite virgin," a formulation that is extremely strange unless the reader 
is expected to understand the full implication of these words from his 
familiarity with the biblical account where the idiom y"l DU? K^in occurs 
in Deut. 22:14 and 19. In other words, if the reader did not recognize the 
biblical "original," would he immediately comprehend the meaning of the 
passage in 4Q159? 

On the other hand, the author then expands the biblical law with the 
first of his expansions, the introduction of a time-frame for the accusation, 
nniK innp [DV]n, "on the day he marries her." This is a significant legal 
detail that is independent of the biblical text. The time when the husband 
has a right to charge his wife with pre-marital sexual activity is limited 
to immediately following the marriage, and the restriction is of course 
reminiscent of later rabbinic discussions in mKet 1:1: DVb nam nVim 

nTvyn fiurr pn Tin mm p^ppflu? ^ann uvb mnbm •'vnnn 
rrab dowo nvj gVmn, nivv ib rvn dku? ropmm DV3i Dm 

PJT ("Virgins are married on Wednesday . . . since courts are in session 
twice a week . . . and on Thursday, so that if he had a claim of non-vir- 
ginity, he could proceed immediately to court") and related texts. The 
law's formulation with a clause beginning [Dl 1 ]! might have led us 
to believe that we will also be told what the rule is Dl 1 ! &b DN1, but the 
text of 4Q159 has no such clause, again leading us to wonder about the 
mode of composition of the document. Did a scribe copy one clause from 
his Vorlage and accidentally omit another? Or is there some other expla- 
nation for the syntactic peculiarity and the apparent omission? 

One of the significant divergences of the Qumran version of this law 
from the biblical one is the complete removal of the parents of the bride 



27 The closest analogue that I can find in pentateuchal law is Deut. 24:1: WX np -1 

nrp-a nao nb nnm nm nny ra hud »a wjn in aunn xb ox mm r6jm nuw 

man nr6u>i nra jrui. But the presence of mm makes a big difference. 
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from the discussion, both in the almost total omission of Deut. 22:15-17 
which delineate their actions, and in the shift in language from "they shall 
fine him one hundred silver pieces and give it to the woman's father" to 
"he shall be fined" later on in the passage. The result (or perhaps the 
cause) of that omission is that the parents do not bear the responsibility 
for proving their daughter's virginity as the biblical text demands. Is this 
change a meaningful one, consciously reflecting social circumstances that 
differ from those in the Bible? Or is it merely a product of the desire of 
the composer of the law to abbreviate the biblical material as much as he 
can, leaving out the extraneous details? 

In the Qumran law, once the husband has made this accusation within 
the proper time-frame, some objective testimony is required to determine 
the status of the woman, and this is the second major addition to this 
biblical law in 4Q159. The evidence is furnished by thorough examination 
(nnpni) by mini*} [WWl], "reliable women," according to the reading 
proposed by Jeffrey Tigay and probably confirmed by a similar passage in 
several of the Cave 4 copies of the Damascus Document (4Q271 3 12-14; cf. 
4Q269 9 6-8 and 4Q270 5 20-21): "Let no one marry any woman regard- 
ing whom an evil rumor circulated while she was in her unmarried state 
in her father's house, except after examination by trustworthy, reliable and 
knowledgeable women at the command of the mebaqqer over the Many." 28 
The burden of proof is no longer on the parents of the bride, but on an 
objective group of outsiders. It is for this reason that the time-frame for the 
husband's bringing these charges is limited, since the trustworthy women 
would be able to determine whether the bride had been virgin at the time 
of the marriage only immediately after the wedding. The omission of the 
parents from the legal narrative has transformed the nature of the trans- 
gression from one that reflects on the woman's family ("to fornicate while 
in her father's house") to one that is apparently her responsibility alone. 

The summary aspect of the presentation of this law by the author of 
this Qumran text is once again manifest in his compression and inver- 
sion of the two possible outcomes of the case that the Bible presents. In 
4Q159, a single line (9-10) suffices for the equivalent of four biblical verses. 
In Deuteronomy, the first case presented is that where the husband is 
lying, although that fact is never stated explicitly (22:18-19), and the sec- 
ond where he is truthful (22:20-21); the Qumran text inverts the order, but 
this may not be particularly significant if its goal is to summarize, rather 



Tigay, "Examination of the Accused Bride in 4Q159," 129-134. 
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than present the details of, the biblical law. The penalties are equivalent 
to those in the Bible — death if his claim is correct, and a fine (note that 
it is expressed in the monetary terms of the Second Temple period: two 
minas = one hundred silver pieces) if he is lying. And just as the parents 
of the bride have been removed by 4Q159, so have the elders of the city 
who appear in the biblical text, explicitly or implicitly in every verse from 
15 through 19. The woman is "put to death," and the male "is punished," 
without any allusion to who carries out either of these actions. The con- 
cluding segment of the law coincides with the biblical regulation that the 
husband may never divorce the bride whom he accused of pre-marital 
immoral behavior. 29 

This final law under discussion demands that we ask of it questions 
that the first two did not elicit. First and foremost, we must ask whether 
the deviations from the biblical form of the law indicate that we are deal- 
ing with a text that was meant to be applied and effective in a given soci- 
ety. From the standpoint of social history, can we infer, as we do regarding 
the parallel passage in 4QD, that this was a society that not only was not 
celibate and male only, but even included women who were trained for 
or expert at this sort of evaluation? Were the omissions of the parents 
and elders from the formulation of the law intended to adjust the law to 
a particular social context, or merely to reduce it to its bare essentials? Or 
was this "legal interpretation" of the Bible never intended to be applied in 
reality, belonging rather to the category that the rabbis would later denote 
as W~n, "interpret exegetically, and receive reward for it." 30 

As we noted earlier, this law would probably make little sense as for- 
mulated if the reader was unaware of the passage in Deuteronomy, and 
it would be almost an exaggeration to speak of what we are reading as 
an interpretation of the law in Deuteronomy. Perhaps we should speak of 
it as a stripped-down version of that law. But what then was the point of 
abridging this law and recording it in this fashion in this document? Why 
deviate to such a great degree from the biblical text? Why would not the 
approach of the Temple Scroll that often introduces expansions into its 



29 The restoration at the end of line 9 is exempli gratia, but the text must have con- 
tained something resembling those words. The following words in frg. 2-4+8 10 seem to 
begin a new law about women ~I1£>N i"IU>[N] Vd, but the surviving text is insufficient to 
allow us to speculate further in this context. 

30 E.g., tsan n:6 win mr? arm nnVi nvnb rny nVi rrn ab mini mo p 

~DU? bapl and similar passages. 
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"rewritten" biblical text have been acceptable to the author of 4Q159 in 
this case? 

If we stand back and view the contents of this column together, we 
observe that the three laws that we have examined differ radically from 
each other in style and in relationship to the Hebrew Bible. The first is 
a "non-biblical law," but one which is modeled on a biblical one, albeit 
partly through the employment of a non-pentateuchal text. The second 
is a biblical law which has been rewritten minimally, with some variation 
from MT and slight expansion as compared with the biblical original. The 
third is a biblical law which has been summarized in its presentation, 
with details being both added and deleted. Were any or all of these laws 
intended for practical observance? If so, for what sort of community? And 
to repeat the critical question asked earlier, what brought them together 
into this one text? 

The most attractive feature of my hypothesis that we are dealing here 
with laws based on a section of Deuteronomy is that it furnishes some sort 
of principle of selection on the basis of which the laws for this document 
were chosen. The weakness in the theory lies, however, in accounting for 
the material that did not survive between the laws in frg. 2-4, ending with 
something parallel to Deut. 22:13-21, and the law of leaving for the poor in 
the field in frg. 1 column ii that appears to be based on Deut. 23:25-26. 31 If 
the pattern that I have suggested was followed, there must have been at 
least one column between the two fragments that included some of follow- 
ing: the laws of adultery, the two cases of na'arah me'orasah (the betrothed 
virgin), rape, incest with one's father's wife, prohibitions on 'entry' into 
the congregation of the maimed, the mamzer, the Ammonite, the Moabite 
(treason), the entry of the Edomite and the Egyptian, camp purity, run- 
away slaves, the qadesh and qedesha, usury, and fulfillment of vows. 
The missing material would have to have concluded with subject matter 
leading into the fragmentary opening of column ii that contains the words 
"his com[ma]ndments and to atone for all [t]heir rebellious acts." I have 
not yet found a satisfactory solution to that compositional issue. And even 
if the argument from the sequence in Deuteronomy is valid to justify the 
selection of the laws, it certainly does not help in explaining the radically 
different treatments and methods of presentation that they receive. 



31 A justification of where the Leviticus 25 material at the beginning of frg. 2 came from 
would also be necessary, as well as a reason for the author's jumping from Deuteronomy 
17 to Deuteronomy 22. 
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Although to this point we have discussed the three laws independently 
of the work in which they appear, it is now appropriate to turn our atten- 
tion, if only briefly, to consider the document as a whole. Making the very 
reasonable assumption that it is some sort of legal document (or at least a 
largely legal one), let us begin by asking what kind of legal document it is. 
That is to say, putting aside what we call it, what is it? We can see quite 
clearly that it is not "rewritten Bible," by any definition of that currently 
nebulous genre whose best legal example is the Temple Scroll. Nor does 
it appear to be a law code, or part of a law code, laying out systematically 
rules or guidelines for the behavior of some group of Jews in antiquity, 
analogous to the legal material in the Damascus Document or the Serekh 
texts, although a number of scholars have associated 4Q159 with CD in 
earlier discussions. 32 Generically, it thus seems to be neither fish nor fowl, 
and belongs to some as yet undiscovered or undefined genus. The collec- 
tion of laws in it that we have analyzed in this paper points in the same 
direction, since, whether taken together or separately, they do not give the 
impression of belonging to any readily identifiable genre. Francis Weinert 
asserts, in one of the few earlier discussions of 4Q159 as a whole, that 
these laws were "an affirmation of specific biblical laws being interpreted 



32 Aharon Shemesh and Cana Werman have argued ("Halakhah at Qumran: Genre and 
Authority," DSD 10 [2003]: 104-129) that the Temple Scroll and CD/4QD represent the two 
fundamental halakhic genres at Qumran. In the former, the language is thoroughly bibli- 
cal and the source material is indistinguishable from any exegetical innovation, while in 
the latter, distinction is made between the source and its exegesis, the organization is 
topical (occasionally with section headings) and the "laws themselves are mainly worded 
apodictically, without scriptural proof" (113). From a very broad perspective, this is a valu- 
able dichotomization, but a binary distinction between Temple Scroll-type and CD-type 
is too narrow to be accepted as prescriptive for the study of Qumran halakha. They write 
further, 115, "We classify the halakhot in the texts designated Ordinances as belonging to 
the same genre as the Damascus Document. This premise relies on, among other features, 
the presence of the 'concerning X' rubric, characteristic of the Damascus Document, which 
prefaces the ordinance related to the half-shekel for the sanctuary." With the latter verdict, 
I cannot concur at all. The "evidence" from a single heading in frg. 1 of 4Q159 is far too 
weak an indicator to claim any kind of analogy with the Damascus Document and its rela- 
tives, and further suggestions based on the other so-called "Ordinances" manuscripts beg 
the question even further in light of the debatable identification of all the "Ordinances" 
manuscripts with one another. Joseph M. Baumgarten had made the same argument in 
appropriately weaker form ("The Laws of the Damascus Document in Current Research," 
in The Damascus Document Reconsidered [ed. M. Broshi; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 1992], 56), "Of the models presently available [my emphasis, MJB], 4Q159 appears 
to best approximate the method and form of the religious law in CD." But the generic and 
typological study of the legal manuscripts from Qumran has not reached maturity yet, and 
all manuscripts should be considered to represent independent genres or types until more 
rigorous criteria for generic identification and specification can be developed. 
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in a new way," continuing, "determination of the genre of 4Q159, then, will 
depend on the function that this legislation was meant to perform." 33 1 do 
not agree with his suggested interpretation of the document as a whole, 
but in my opinion he has put his finger on a key issue that is too often 
ignored. 

It is important to note, furthermore, that none of the laws in 4Q159 frg. 
2-4 is the subject of controversy between the Qumran group and other 
Jews, although the constitution of the court in the first law shows certain 
similarity to other Qumran regulations on the same theme. 34 4Q159 is thus 
also unlike 4QMiqtzat Ma'ase haTorah, the famous "halakhic letter," which 
presents a list of laws where the authors' practice differed from that of 
other groups. And this leads us to a further, and perhaps naive, question — 
in what way is this a "Qumran" text? Or to formulate the question a bit 
less naively, how are we to evaluate this sort of "legal" text without seri- 
ous Qumran overtones that we find in the Qumran caves? I am not quite 
ready to follow Weinert's too radical (in my view) claim that "what 4Q159 
lacks compounds the case against a Qumran origin. For example, none of 
the polemic against alternate Jewish religious groupings that emerges at 
an early stage in other Qumran literature . . ." 35 

Charlotte Hempel has noted that various sorts of similarities between 
CD and 4Q159 have been pointed out in the past in Qumran scholarship. 36 
Her contribution to the discussion consists of the observation that "five of 
the seven stipulations preserved in 4Q159 contain material also dealt with 
in the recently published legal material from 4QD." 37 Regarding at least 
two of those, the alleged parallels between the prohibition of transves- 
tism in 4Q159 and in the reconstruction of 4Q271 3 3-4 (discussed above 
n. 23), and the "cases where a groom challenges his bride's virginity" (4Q159 
2-4 8-10 and 4Q271 3 12-15), I a m unconvinced that the parallels actually 
exist. In the latter instance, the law in 4Q159 is as Hempel describes it, an 



33 Weinert, "Essene Community," 181. 

34 It is only the law of the half-sheqel, which according to fragment 1 is to be given only 
once in a lifetime, that we can be sure was the subject of conflict between the Qumran 
group and others, notably the Pharisees. The other fairly strong "Qumran" marker in the 
text is the employment of the term ~VVQ in frg. 5, albeit in a commentary on a narrative 
text, not a prophetic or poetic one. 

35 Weinert, "A Note on 4Q159," 228. 

36 Thus, Weinert, "Essene Community," 206, suggests that both texts point to a non- 
Qumran location for their origin, and Baumgarten, "The Laws of the Damascus Document," 
56, argued for formal similarities between them. 

37 Hempel, "4QOrd a ," 373. 
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allegation of pre-marital sexual activity. In 4Q271, however, the law pro- 
hibits a man from marrying a woman whose behavior while single has 
been called into question unless she is examined by trustworthy women 
at the command of the mebaqqer. There are analogies between the two 
situations, but they are not the same law despite Hempel's claim that they 
both deal with "the issue of the defamation of a bride's virginity." 38 It is 
thus unlikely that the law in 4Q271 can be related analytically to Deut. 
22:13-21, which is clearly the source of the law in 4Q159. 

As a result, I doubt that the parallels between 4Q159 and CD/4QD 
are striking enough for us to build connections between the two docu- 
ments upon them, as Hempel herself is careful to note. She suggests that 
"redactor/compiler responsible for the Laws of the D [amascus] D [ocument] 
in their present form drew upon a collection of traditional legal material 
not dissimilar to 4QOrdinances a ." 39 If this is correct, we gain insight into 
the conceptual lineage of the 4QD material, but are no further along in 
solving the generic and related questions that we have raised regarding 
4Qi59- 

Although we may have succeeded in achieving the limited goals that 
we set out for ourselves at the beginning of this paper, the delineation of 
the ways that these three laws reflect or relate to the parallel laws in the 
Pentateuch, the limitations on our success draw attention to the barriers 
to full comprehension of any fragmentary Qumran text, especially those 
of this sort. The fundamental questions of genre and function simply can- 
not be answered satisfactorily on the basis of the limited textual data 
available to us. And we should stress that it is not the fact that we did not 
treat the entire document that precludes fuller success. In point of fact, 
an attempt to analyze all the laws in the manuscript, and its non-legal 
contents as well, would only have multiplied the number of unanswered 
(and unanswerable) questions that we face. 

What then, have we accomplished, beyond the details of our analysis 
of these laws against their hypothetical biblical backgrounds? Perhaps 
the most important result that should emerge from our study of this part 
of 4QOrdinances is an acknowledgment of the variety that the Qumran 
library exhibits in legal genres. What we have observed, over and over, 
regarding 4Q159 is that it does not behave the way we "expect" legal mate- 
rial from Qumran to behave, that is to say, like the paradigmatic legal texts, 



38 C. Hempel, The Laws of the Damascus Document: Sources, Traditions and Redaction 
(STDJ 29; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 68. 

39 Hempel, "4QOrd a ," 376. 
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whether the Temple Scroll or the Damascus Document. "Pluriformity" is 
a term that is often employed in recent discussions of the biblical text in 
antiquity, particularly at Qumran, 40 and it appears to us that its appli- 
cation to the Dead Sea manuscripts containing legal material is equally 
appropriate. We have been too restrictive in the ways that we talk about 
the forms of legal texts from Qumran. 

The formal categorization of legal texts in the scrolls to which we 
referred in our opening paragraphs is in need of revision, and not only for 
the sake of making it more accurate. It is not only an issue of what we call 
a legal text or the rubrics under which we (carefully) group them. Each text 
containing legal material related (or unrelated) to the Pentateuch must be 
studied independently for the list of laws that it presents, the language in 
which it formulates them, the way in which it arranges them, and the type 
of exegesis it employs to derive them. For the purposes of that analysis, 
which, on the whole, has not been carried out, the differences among the 
manuscripts may be more important than their similarities; we need to be 
"splitters" rather than "dumpers." The dichotomy between the uQT-type 
and the CD/4QD-type, as we observed above, is valuable as long as it does 
not create a binary bind that forces us to allocate all Qumran legal texts 
to one category or the other. 

In this regard, then, the effort that we have made on these issues in 
the context of 4Q159 needs to be repeated for all the "minor" texts from 
Qumran that contain legal material. When the texts contain both legal 
and non-legal material, as CD/4QD and 4Q159 do, there are further ques- 
tions that must be asked, particularly as regards the purpose or function 
of such texts. Until such an approach is employed, we shall not be able to 
describe accurately the mosaic of legal texts that comprise a significant 
portion of the corpus of Qumran documents. And the ramifications of 
such accurate description can be very broad. Whether our ultimate goal 
is the study of Qumran legal exegesis, the actual observance of one law 
code or another at Qumran, the theoretical historical sequence of the 



40 Eugene C. Ulrich, "Pluriformity in the Biblical Text, Text Groups, and Questions 
of Canon," in The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Congress 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid, 18-21 March lggi (ed. Julio Trebolle Barrera and Luis 
Vegas Montaner; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992), 1.23-41; Adam S. van der Woude, "Pluriformity 
and Uniformity: Reflections on the Transmission of the Text of the Old Testament," in 
Sacred History and Sacred Texts in Early Judaism: A Symposium in Honour of A.S. van der 
Woude (ed. J.N. Bremmer, F. Garcia Martinez; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1992), 151-169; Magne 
Saebo, "From Pluriformity to Uniformity: The Emergence of the Massoretic [sic] Text," in 
On the Way to Canon: Creative Tradition History in the Old Testament (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1998), 36-46. 
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composition of the Qumran legal texts, or the way the texts that combine 
legal and non-legal elements may have functioned within Qumran soci- 
ety, if the method we have suggested is applied, our future conclusions 
will be based on much firmer foundations. 



MEDIEVAL AND MODERN PHILOLOGY: NOTES ON THE 
FIRST SUGYA OF BT NAZIR 



Daniel Boyarin 



Nearly forty years ago, when I was working on my dissertation — a critical 
edition of Tractate Nazir of the Babylonian Talmud (BT) — Ya'akov Elman 

was a fellow graduate student and became the first reader of my work. 
His comments and encouragement were of tremendous significance, and 
his Torah has been of even more significance to me over the intervening 
decades. I did need a weatherman to see which way the wind blows, so it 
is fitting, only just, that I return him what is at least partly his. 

Nazir, which is in many ways an atypical Tractate in its literary form 
as well as its transmission, since it was not studied during the period of 
the Geonim, as is well known, presents particular textual problems. There 
are two complete manuscripts and, of course, the first print which counts 
as a third. I am preparing now an edition of the first chapter of Nazir for 
publication in the series Talmud Ha-Iggud, and present here the first fruits 
of that work for the consideration of specialists in Talmud. The follow- 
ing represents a sample presentation in English of what will eventually, 
Deo Volente, be published in Hebrew in the book. What I present here is 
intended to demonstrate what I take to be the appropriate and necessary 
approach to establishing a printing text for the tractate — whether or not 
I will choose to actually print such a text remains an open question. 



bNaz 2b Venice (1522): 

Ttt TVTW pjD bx)nv ma -iONp myro npin 'oVa ttj pit on nhn 
jan ■nm dh 1 pin ah 'inoin rw d , t 'idb; -oop noo nsb -oiy 
Tun fN , N"rn bin wnns Nn^on apoD*? xyb visb -oiy tuu? 

map myro khk 'nVa 'nan visb "my 

There are five principal readings for this sugya. One, as given above, is 
preserved in three of the direct witnesses (the print, the Vatican ms., and 
Moscow Guenzburg). The Munich ms and several medieval testimoniae 
supply the word iib instead of the word 'HON, reading: 
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mop 'a ,! 7 vizh -oip ttj rrnu; iud 'idw 'n 'Np s jyra npin 'oVm 
-niy Tnnu> ton n*? dh" pin n*? 'inoia iw 'low 
'naK rjaV -aip tuh p« wn wira KnVnn ^piaob 

'«P s jyra khk 'nVa 

According to the talmudic text following the Munich manuscript, the 
argument is that since Shmuel said that if a person says "KilN" [I will 
be], he is a nazir if and only if another nazir is walking in front of him, 
then we can conclude that according to him "ambiguous speech acts" 
[JTHTOIQ p^U? D 1 T] are not speech acts at all. That is to say, if one says 
"KHK" without a disambiguating factor in the pragmatic context, then the 
speech act is not a valid one, and he is not a nazir. If a person says "KilK" 
without any disambiguating factor, we have an ambiguous speech act. 
Had Shmuel allowed that in such circumstance the speech act is effective 
and the person is, indeed, a nazir, we would have concluded that accord- 
ing to that authority, ambiguous speech acts are, indeed, speech acts. The 
fact that Shmuel requires a disambiguating factor shows, apparently, that 
he holds that such ambiguous speech acts are not speech acts at all. 

Now the Talmud responds — seemingly denying that reasoning — by say- 
ing that if there is no nazir walking in front of him, then we might think 
he meant something else entirely, but if there is a nazir walking there, 
we know that he meant to be a nazir. The difficulty with this seems obvi- 
ous: we have previously assumed that the lack of a disambiguating factor 
would make it an ambiguous speech act or invalid speech act according 
to Shmuel, so how does specifying now that without a nazir walking in 
front of him, we might consider the person to be intending something else 
refute our conclusion that ambiguous speech acts are invalid ones? This 
should be precisely an instance of an ambiguous speech act, and thus sup- 
port that conclusion! Rabbenu Asher (U? M £On) resolves this difficulty by 
suggesting that, while the original questioner believes that saying 
without a nazir walking in front of him would be an ambiguous speech 
act, the respondent maintains that it constitutes no speech act at all, not 
even an ill-formed one. On the other hand, according to the respondent, 
even with a nazir walking in front of him, there is still sufficient ambiguity 
in the unclear statement such that we still have an ambiguous speech-act 
(mrVDlQ ]PH\2} D , T). Now since Shmuel asserts the validity of this act, 
we could conclude that he avers that such ambiguous acts are valid thus 
refuting our original deduction. 

While this interpretation is logically or formally acceptable, it does not 
seem to conform to the language of the text. The premise of the ques- 
tion was that the saying without a disambiguating factor constitutes an 
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ambiguous speech act (miTDlQ p^KU? □''T), while the refutation implies 
that such a saying without a disambiguating factor is no speech act at all, 
not even an ambiguous one. The Talmudic text, however, does not indi- 
cate in any way that it is shifting the premises or the definitions. Another, 
perhaps simpler, way of putting this contradiction is to say that when the 
Talmud suggested the conclusion: 'HTDIQ O^T 'lEU? HDp HWb, 

Q>-p jtv\if] n*? it already knew that a nazir is passing in front of him; 
therefore, we would have no doubt as to his intention. This was nonethe- 
less considered an ambiguous speech act (mnOlO P'Wiy □H 1 ). How, 
then, can the refutation mobilize exactly the same premise, namely, that 
a nazir is passing in front of him, but interpret it to mean that in that 
case there is no doubt as to his intention and that it is an unambiguous 
speech act? Several Spanish authorities, notably the Ramban, the Ritba, 
and Rabbenu Todros can also be shown to have had before them the read- 
ing of the Munich ms. as their primary (or singular) reading, and struggled 
in various ways to make sense of it. The most simple and successful of the 
interpretations seems to be that of the Ramban, namely that the point of 
the refutation is that without a nazir walking in front of him, the situation 
is so ambiguous as not to count as even an ambiguous speech act; it is 
simply empty verbiage. On the other hand, with a nazir walking in front 
of him, there is no doubt as to what he means and it is not ambiguous 
at all. Therefore, we can have no conclusion at all about Shmuel's view 
on the question of ambiguous speech acts. It must be emphasized again, 
however, that even this interpretation, logical as it is, encounters the same 
difficulty that we found with the interpretation of Rabbenu Asher, namely 
that it does not fit well with the language as we have it before us in the 
text. In this interpretation, as well, the meaning of the terms have been 
shifted between the ostensible question and its answer without that shift 
being justified or even hinted at in the language. 

Crucial to the investigation is the relationship between the passage in 
Nazir and the parallel in bQid 5b: 

bQid 5b Venice (1520) 

nunipo nK nn r6 -idni fp3 mwi fpD rb \r\i punTpn bwnw 'na 
injn ^nn "ji^n ^nn nunipn it nn iroN*? nK nn 'dtino nN nn 
nn r6 now r\b jm jwvjo pi uwro nn tns p« yviix •onn 
nurmo it nn dtk bib '-inia nN nn nunua no, nn nrbvvn no, 
m nn -iqn wirvD nn jnd pN -pona inj^ jwh 
pnm trp run ninmn p«\y dh 1 bmnw hdtn -wnb »inb K22 
mai 'qnp n^ynn Nnn NoVai nn jrini ttj nr nn xnx noinn 
nn ixb Nn visb nmp "vm nojto v:sh nmp ttj n^nw Nini bum® 
^nnn wb ]b yawn up '•nn nn^ n 'qni rrpoy '«nn NDn n*? 
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nnbw yro jom iosjj nx wpw ah) np 1 o 'to kdh f? ynwo ap 

According to this sugya, the initial suggestion is that Shmuel holds that 
mrPDlQ p^NU? DH'' are valid speech-acts, since if a man stands in front 
of a woman and says: Behold you are betrothed; behold you are wife, he 
has performed a well-formed speech act, even though he has left out the 
word "to me." This is referred to here as an ambiguous speech act that is 
nonetheless valid according to Shmuel. Now we object, precisely on the 
basis of a version of our sugya from Nazir, which argues that since the 
speech-act of HTiH, is ambiguous in that it could also be taken to mean, 
"I will be in a fast," therefore, Shmuel says it only is a well-formed speech 
act if a nazir is walking in front of him. Consequently, it would seem that 
niJTDlO P'WU? W*V are not valid, thus contradicting the conclusion that 
we have drawn from his statement about marriages! The answer that the 
Talmud gives is that indeed nUTDlQ p^NU? D 1 ! 1 are invalid according to 
Shmuel, and that one does have to say — even according to Shmuel — the 
words "to me" in order to effectuate a marriage. 

The two sugyot thus directly contradict each other. According to the 
sugya in Nazir in the textus receptus as we have just interpreted it accord- 
ing to Rabbenu Asher or the Ramban, even though there is a disam- 
biguating pragmatic factor such as a nazir walking, it is still considered 
niJTDlO p^KU? DT and Shmuel considers such ambiguous speech-acts 
valid. According to the sugya in bQid 5b, this is considered a definitive 
disambiguating factor that renders this a fully formed and unambiguous 
speech act and not an ambiguous speech act at all. Ambiguous speech 
acts remain invalid according to Shmuel. This is not merely a contradic- 
tion between two Talmudic passages, it is a contradiction as to what was 
said and thought with respect to the sugya in Nazir that is explicitly being 
cited in Qiddushin. In other words, we have two versions of the Nazir 
sugya, one in the text of Nazir and one in the citation of Nazir within 
Qiddushin. I will emphasize again that this does not necessarily mean 
that one is original and the other necessarily secondary. They could be 
very early variant traditions of the sugya on Nazir even prior to redaction 
of the Talmud. 

A second reading that is attested by several witnesses is clearly marked 
as an emendation by its transmitters. The Tosafot in Nazir provide the 
following very telling remark: 

D"T TP*? NTUO ^NIDW 'NTI pN '01*73 '131 TUnU? JQT3 pN 'jnON j"n 

d"t pm poo*? xyb visb -oiy mm dt pn nirrain paw 
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kdhq ^Nioiy 1 ? (punTpn) Dnn p^oo nd^n... nirroin d"t pin obi 
'121 p« nan s d-u ^nV dt pin n*? ninoin jj»tra> dhh 

This reading and interpretation completely shifts the meaning of the text. 
Instead of refuting the statement: "Shall we say that according to Shmuel 
ambiguous speech acts are invalid," the text according to this reading 
affirms that that is, indeed, the case: Shmuel does, indeed, maintain that 
ambiguous speech acts are invalid! Indeed, according to Shmuel, they 
argue, ambiguous speech acts are invalid. This is well reflected in the 
sugya from Qiddushin: If there is a nazir walking in front of him, then 
there is no doubt as to his intention and this is an unambiguous speech 
act and consequently valid. If there is no such disambiguating factor 
within the pragmatic situation, however, then the speech act is invalid. 
As the Tosafot explicitly say: This makes the sugya here consistent with 
the sugya in Qiddushin, and "therefore we read [emend]: They say yes 
etc." It would seem from their very language that the reading they suggest 
is a conjectural emendation. 

Another, potentially attractive, alternate reading is, however, to be 
found in the Meiri in Qiddushin: 

nhn NoVm iu?pm ~ra nr nn khk miNm idn ttj *7U> jwn-o pi 
pau? V'n ,vish imp nnj rvn -maun 'jniow nurvsi ,-\mp rropnn 
dt pin nirvana \pwd *?niou; -oop bum .vu^y -oiy 
nurrai ,xin noio n:iw t vuoy -aiy irsi Vwn dipo ^dqi nnu? 

ma nmn in pzvb pNU> vish nmp tuud 

Meiri is aware of other readings, since he cites this in the name of "the 
exact manuscripts" in Nazir, as well as in Qiddushin and Nedarim. The 
reading itself and interpretation are unimpeachable. Originally Shmuel 
interpreted the situation as being one in which a nazir had passed before 
the one now taking the vow at a previous time. In that case, Shmuel said 
that the speech act was well formed and valid. The Talmud considered 
this, nonetheless, an ambiguous speech act and derived from this that 
Shmuel considered such acts valid. The Talmud answers, then, no, what 
Shmuel said and meant was that a nazir was passing now, and there is 
no ambiguity at all, and therefore no proof that Shmuel would validate 
ambiguous speech acts at all. Another Spanish authority, the Rashba also 
cites this reading and interpretation as correct. This interpretation has 
the great advantage of giving us a clear shift between the original prem- 
ise and the refutation, solving precisely the difficulty of the Munich text. 
Nonetheless, it seems that we can identify the source of this reading and 
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interpretation in a medieval emendation as well. Tosfot Rid (Isaiah ben 
Mali di Trani) explicitly cites it as an emendation of Rabbenu Barukh, 
that, as with the emendation of the Tosafot above, seeks to harmonize the 
Qiddushin and the Nazir versions of the text. 

According to the Munich ms. and its medieval tradents, Nazir and 
Qiddushin arrive at contradictory conclusions (niflVniQ IITUID). This 
fact is, by itself, unremarkable. It is clear by now that different tractates 
were edited separately, and that consistency is neither a virtue between 
tractates nor sometimes within a tractate. In this case, however, it comes 
up also against the evident logical difficulties of the sugya in Nazir as we 
find it there. 

It must be emphasized once again that Qiddushin is actually quoting 
a fragment of ancient Talmud on the Mishnah in Nazir and all that it 

attests is: Kim bwnv "iqki 'oNp mynn ana an^n m jrim 

VlZib miy Tm NQ}tt3 VXfr "Illy Ttt rpnU>. The sugya in Qiddushin 
sought to apply this original Talmud to a later distinction and terminol- 
ogy, namely the question of deriving from it the principle, unknown 
to Shmuel himself, that ambiguous speech acts are not speech acts 
(mrCDlQ ffriiy D 1 T), thus contradicting his apparent statement that they 
are in the case of the speech act of contracting a marriage. With a nazir 
walking in front of him, the pragmatic situation renders it simply not an 
ambiguous speech act, but a fully disambiguated one. This makes per- 
fect sense. It would seem, however, that the sugya in Nazir, building on 
the sugya in Qiddushin that had used the Nazir comment of Shmuel to 
derive their point that ambiguous speech acts are not valid, cited that as 
a tentative conclusion, which normally would be refuted by the Talmud 
according to its usual style. The refutation, however, as we have seen is 
very confused, primarily because the premise of the conclusion vis-a-vis 
Shmuel, namely that ambiguous speech acts are, according to him, invalid, 
is a strong one indeed and not easily refuted. The premise, moreover, that 
with a pragmatic disambiguating factor, one does not have an ambiguous 
speech act is also very strong. Both of the emendations that I have cited 
above, that is both the emendation of the Tosafot and the one of Rabbenu 
Barukh, as interpreted by the Meiri, solve this problem. But they are both, 
as already remarked, explicitly identified as medieval emendations. 

The interpretation of the Tosafot, however, may easily be sustained 
without emendation, according to the reading that we find in the Print 
and in the Vatican and Guenzberg mss. As the Tosafot have already 
correctly commented, Nazir manifests here, as it does frequently, non- 
standard style, one in which a statement such as N0 ,t ?= Shall we say? can 
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be affirmed and allowed to stand as a conclusion. In the usual style of the 
main body of the Talmud, such a question would always be answered neg- 
ative, not positively. Rather, then, than seeing the language that appears in 
the above witnesses: Nn^Ql KpiaD*? Xyb Visb "Q1J7 TW JOT! nQN 

mynn 'cfri 'not? visb miy -ran pa biN wnn« 

"lONp as a refutation of the conclusion that Shmuel holds that ambiguous 
speech acts are not effective, we could read it as a simple confirmation 
and explanation of that conclusion. It was the non-standard style of Nazir, 
where such a conclusion apparently does not require a refutation, which 
misled the medieval interpreters of the text, and led to the emendation, 
according to my conjecture, that we find in the Munich ms, namely the 
addition of the word iib after "HON. This, in turn, rendered the text very 
difficult as I have already shown. It also led to the forced interpretations 
and various emendations. The emendation of the Tosafot was the closest 
to grasping the meaning of the text, restoring its sense to the original non- 
standard meaning. 

2. 

bNaz 2b Venice (1522): 

hot wwi fya nr s^ma nisnn visb nw»« no'tti ttj nhn 
Visb mroN nw rrsrs r\m ib-b r\ni '210 Vith nwyN rnsoa vish 
-ioni nyu>n oianu? ^niqu; ion pNTun ud-dni mm -120 
napn nry^K 'm p k nw n 1 *? pnotfi n-vnyi Nrfro Nin nm 
warn mo'D ••yxr *do ttj »aa Noin ma mm 
Vy "ayn 1 ? tin NnVa Nin onn nu kqo o 1*7*1' trwjnn D'nmi 

rra np ttuim n 1 ? nnu ttj ^in rrnrvu 

The passage as we have it before us is very difficult. The objection 
7]X1 n ,! 7 pnniH nmyr mrfrn Kin presumes that a nazir is a sinner 
according to all, and, therefore how could saying "I will beautify myself" 
constitute acceptance of nazirut. The answer to this objection is, then, 
incoherent, since it reads: "Yes [we can refer to him as beautifying him- 
self], since even according to R. El'azar Haqqappar, namely the authority 
and the only one who called a nazir a sinner, that is only in the specific 
case of a nazir who became impure during the time of his nazirut." The 
presupposition of the objection and that of the answer thus contradict 
each other directly. Since the objection as it is couched in this version 
of the text is only, in any case, according to Rabbi El'azar, and since, in 
fact, no one else even suggests that a nazir is a sinner, how could it be 
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that we answer the objection by saying: Even according to Rabbi El'azar? 
Several medieval commentators sensed this difficulty and attempted to 
solve it, such as the Meiri, who writes: p Wlb JHTll. But 

the solution is no solution since the objection was only p iQiNn ny-6, 
only according to the one who says that a nazir sins! It should be noted 
at the outset that this reading, for all of its difficulty, seems to have been 
a product of the emendation of Rabbenu Tarn according to the testimony 
of both Rabbenu Azriel and the Shitta Mequbbetzet (of course these may 
reflect one tradition). 

The reading that Rabbenu Tarn was emending, however, was almost 
equally as difficult, and his emendation only slightly improved it stylisti- 
cally while leaving the logical fallacy in place. We have this text cited as an 
alternate reading in Rabbenu Asher's commentary ad Loc: UlTi ■'DITT ITN 

?n*o rxb 'nntn rrrajn xrfrn . And he glosses it: -tm -qt 'in »n 

?HW TCb npl nwyb W1 nwyb Cb. Of course, given this interpre- 
tation, Rabbenu Tarn's emendation of NT3y to HT'iy makes some sense 
linguistically; after all "A done thing" is hardly smooth Aramaic idiom in 
this sense, but the emendation only heightened the logical difficulty in 
the reading, a difficulty that was present but not quite as sharp in the 
apparent original text. 

A second reading is attested in the Vatican ms no, as well as in the 
Tosafot in bSot 16a (lemma "QD only according to the first print), namely 
bNaz 2b-3a Vatican no: 

ttj 'qnt napn -itj^n '-b iVaai p« nw "7 'mi xrfrn my 111 
'om 'mi n[n](a)D , Q *jm kqu tm '•in Kin Noin 

-QjroV tin NoVa nih Dnn mj nqu o 'fe 1 D^iuwin awni 

This is an excellent reading, which is, as I have already mentioned, backed 
up by a completely independent witness and similarly meddled with by 
later hands there as well. The simple translation of this reading is "Does 
a nazir, indeed, perform an act that we ought to call 'beautiful'?" And the 
answer to this is, "Yes, for even according to Rabbi El'azar Haqqappar etc." 
Both the question and the answer are unexceptionable according to this 
reading. 

The Munich ms. presents us with another possibility as well, reading: 



1 A second hand has emended the text to read as ours does; I have given the text as 
according to the original hand only for clarity's sake. 
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n ,! 7 'now 'my 'rVro 'nnj .n*u (nq^k nyrrNi '1*7:1) s ni 

.'131 '^b l^SNl 

According to the reading in this form, the sentence is clearly not a ques- 
tion and an answer but itself an answer. Moreover, with the words ITy^N 
KQ^K at the beginning it shows that it is an alternative answer to the 
original question about why if someone says "I will be beautiful," he is a 
nazir. Shmuel had answered it that he must be holding his hair when he 
says that. This speaker, who says, "and if you will, I will say," opines that 
since the nazirut is a commonly done thing, therefore if one says "I will be 
beautiful," then he is a nazir even without holding his hair. 

We have established, therefore, that there are two seemingly original 
readings which correspond to the readings of the Vatican and the Munich 
mss., respectively: 

napn 'tj^n '-6 iV^n pa nw "7 'qnt an^n 'ray Ttrai 
'131 'ybx '-b i^2ni nw n 1 *? 'nnN 'tap 'rfro 'rm s n s ni 

According to the first reading, we have indeed an objection: Does the nazir 
do something that it makes sense to call beautiful? And the answer is "yes" 
and even according to Rabbi El'azar this is so. According to the second 
reading, there is no objection here at all but simply a statement that when 
a person says "I will be beautiful" this constitutes a vow of nazirut, since 
nazirut is a common practice and, therefore, we may assume that one who 
says 7]HH so intends, even according to Rabbi El'azar. The troubles arose 
when the two were combined, i.e., when the second came to be read as an 
objection and answer. At that point Rabbenu Tarn intervened further, and 
the impossible reading of the textus receptus (print and Guenzberg ms., 
together with several testimoniae) was produced. In my view, however, 
the reading of the Vatican ms is preferable to the reading of Munich (and 
it is this reading that I would choose to print in a critical edition), although 
this, as much in philology, cannot be proven. 

3- 

bNaz 3a Venice (1522): 

mniy iud bum® 'on htd ^nn nyuu oiam ^dj tij nn "onn 

There are quite a number of different readings for this short passage, 
and in this case, once again, careful application of medieval and modern 
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philological methodology will enable us to sort out the textual history and 
establish a very probable — if not quite provable — original text. The text 
as we have it here seems impossible to construe, for it seems to be saying 
that he didn't say what it says he did say, namely HTD Tnn. 

First of all, in a rare instance, the second and third printings of the 
Talmud Nazir (Venice B and Justinian) have a different reading from that 
which is found in the first and later prints: 

tvtvd p;o bx\nv 'm xb nn unn npun 012m tu nn »jnn 

This reading, with 2 instead of D, presents a smooth text that makes a 
great deal of sense, to the effect that the person said, "I am like this." 
And the Talmud objects, "Even if he is holding his hair, he did not say 
'I am in this.' " This reading has been supported by most of the early mod- 
ern authorities who know it via those prints even though it had been 
unknown from any older authority until recently. It can now be supported 
by the latterly published commentary of Rabbi Avraham of Montpellier 
("inn ]D D.TQK '"I) who writes: 

nyu?n nn ^nn yawa nyuu oani nn "onm .nnnp xb nn unn 
xbx ,n ,! ? vzn xbi jxp njr>u>«i xb\ .tm rpnv .nn 'an .uVukw 
ttj 'in npun D'ani nra nam K3'm .nanp naiyu; wkh nta 

This, then, certainly seems to be the original reading of the text, preserved 
in the tradition according to Rabbenu Avraham, and thus in Provence, but 
also apparently — almost certainly — the reading of the anonymous com- 
mentator [Pseudo-Rashi] in the printed Talmud, as well. It is also, very 
likely to be what Maimonides had before him in his Talmud. Clearly, more- 
over, in this instance and against the commonly held wisdom, the printer 
of the second Venice edition had before him a manuscript source other 
than the first print, for otherwise it is difficult to imagine from whence 
he drew this reading. The Tosafot and other medieval commentators 
had before them an already corrupted reading as we have it both in the 
first print and in all prints following the third where the correct text was 
re-corrupted. 

Once the original 2 had become corrupted to 3 the text became almost 
impossible to understand. The Tosafot and several other commentators 
(Shitta Mequbbetzet) interpret the reading that the Tosafot reject as 
meaning: Although he his holding his hair, he did not [intend] to say, 
I am like my hair. This interpretation may be supported somewhat by a 
slight variation in the text as we find it in the mss here, namely instead 
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ofnDKp ttb HTD Tin, reading ~\mp ttb HD nn, thus supporting the 
interpretation that it is his meaning or intention — not his wording — that 
is being denied. Other interpreters, seemingly unsatisfied with this rather 
baroque interpretation, either have emended texts in front of them or 
have silently emended themselves, thus Rabbenu Asher reads and inter- 
prets: S 2N naiVa ate ma ttb npun d'sitt tu no Tin 
'tq uno ah mi ami trnna npun 012m r6 nnpin 

Dl^D i"IT pKI 103 riTTTy. A similar emendation seems to have been 

before Rabbenu Azriel as well. 

Once having established the correct and original reading in the Bavli, 
there is more that can be said about the history of the sugya itself. In the 
parallel text in yNaz 51b, we find the following: 1 DT' ""Xl "ION HTD Tin 
.HTD Tin Nini nj)TO Dlflm XPm ni. The question that this 

text raises is obvious, and it is precisely the question of the BT! How can 
you, Rabbi Yose, say that if he was holding his hair and said HTD Tin 
that he is a nazir, surely such a statement is meaningless, for he does not 
mean to say that he is like his hair?! It would seem, therefore, that the cor- 
rect reading in the Palestinian Talmud follows the readings in two excel- 
lent Mishnah mss, Kauffman and Loewe which both read in the Mishnah, 
HT2 Tin. On this the gloss of Rabbi Yose is perfect, namely, that if he 
is holding his hair and says "Behold, I am in this hair [to grow it]," he is 
indeed a nazir. I suggest, diffidently but with a certain degree of confi- 
dence as well, that the BT had before them a tradition much like that 
which we find in the PT and objected to it, because their Mishnah text 
had HTD! It is, then, precisely the mismatch between the Babylonian 
text of the Mishnah and a traditional Palestinian interpretation, such as 
that of R. Yose's, which followed the Palestinian text of the Mishnah. It 
was this mismatch between text and interpretation that occasioned our 
sugya from the beginning. 



4- 

It is, of course, my hope that these text-critical notes will find favor in the 
eyes of the honoree of this Festschrift, and that in the spirit of our mutual 
teachers will help raise up the study of the medieval commentators 
on the Talmud as on the Bible as an absolutely vital, nay necessary, ele- 
ment in modern philological and text-critical work of any kind on our 
ancient texts. 



WHAT MUST THE JEW DO TO HELP THE COOKING? 
AN ANALYTIC RESOLUTION TO bAZ 38 

Shalom Carmy 

The passage under consideration deals with the definition of cooking 
that engenders the prohibition of eating food cooked by a Gentile (bishul 
nokhri). Apparent inconsistencies forced several of the great rabbinic 
authorities into strained interpretations. Zvi Steinfeld has recently pro- 
posed a source-critical reconstruction of the sugya, in line with his general 
theory about the evolution of prohibitions regarding Gentile foodstuffs. 
Our own reading is conceptual: if it is correct, the laws presented in the 
passage are harmonious and exhibit a formal elegance without violating 
textual plausibility. 

Let us review the discussion, following the standard printed text, high- 
lighting the difficulties: 1 

When a Jew placed meat on coals and the idolater turned the meat 
over, R. Yehuda in the name of Shmuel taught that this does not consti- 
tute bishul nokhri. The anonymous discussion (stam) states that this is a 
case in which the meat would not have been cooked without the Gentile's 
act. Why, then, if his intervention is necessary, does it not engender pro- 
hibition? The Talmud, therefore, qualifies the original answer. The meat 
would be cooked in any event, but turning it over expedites the process; 
this contribution is not significant enough to cause the prohibition to 
apply. 

At this point the Talmud introduces the category of ma'akhal ben 
Derosai, meaning meat that is palatable to people who tolerate very rare 
steak. According to R. Assi citing R. Yohanan, once a Jew has cooked the 
meat to this minimal standard of edibility, further involvement by a non- 
Jew does not prohibit it. R. Yehuda's ruling did not factor in this criterion, 
implying that such involvement at the earlier stage would create a prohibi- 
tion; thus the two statements seem to contradict each other. In response, 
the Talmud distinguishes the cases. R. Assi's ruling is pertinent only when 
the Jew had removed the food from the fire and the idolater had returned 



1 For variant texts, see Z.A. Steinfeld, 'Am leVadad: Mehkarim be-Massekhet Avoda Zara 
(Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan University Press, 2008), 194-196. (Hebrew). 
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it to the fire. Here the Gentile is initiating a new process of cooking. If the 
Jew had already brought the meat to the ma'akhal ben Derosai stage, it is 
edible and therefore cooked; though the Gentile is affecting a gastronomic 
transformation of the meat, from rare to well-done, the threshold of cook- 
ing has been achieved by the Jew. If the Jew had removed the food prior 
to the ma'akhal ben Derosai stage, it is not cooked, and thus the idolater is 
responsible for the cooking. This view is corroborated by a baraita teach- 
ing that a Jew may place meat on the coals and go off to the Synagogue 
or study hall, leaving the non-Jew to turn it, and a Jewish woman may 
likewise leave the pot on the stovetop while she goes to Synagogue or 
bathhouse, without concern about the non-Jewish woman present. 

Next comes a consideration of reverse cases, where the cooking is initi- 
ated by the non-Jew and the Jew makes his contribution later. R. Nahman 
b. Yitzhak argued that when the Jew completes the cooking that too would 
avoid the problem of bishuL nokhri. The explicit premise of the argument 
is that who performs the last stage of preparation is more important than 
who does the first stage; therefore, this case should be no less lenient than 
the one previously discussed where the Jew is responsible for getting to 
ma'akhal ben Derosai. This is supported by Rabba bar bar Hana (or R. Aha 
bar bar Hana) in the name of R. Yohanan, who rules that both the case 
where the Jew placed the meat on the coals and the idolater turned it 
and the case where the idolater placed the meat on the coals and the 
Jew turned it are permissible; the prohibition is only when the Gentile 
both commenced and completed the process. Lastly, Ravina applies the 
same logic to baking bread: whether the Gentile fired the coals and the 
Jew baked or vice versa, or even where the Gentile performed the entire 
process and the Jew only stirred the coals, the bread is permitted. 

In summary: the attributed amoraic statements introduce various 
leniencies. The anonymous discussion restricts the scope of the lenient 
positions. Nonetheless, because the final version of the sugya places the 
stam sections early in the text, the radically lenient views of the amoraim 
appear late in the text. In analyzing some of the classical commentators 
on the Shulhan Arukh, Steinfeld remarks that they tend to regard the first 
part of the sugya, with its more stringent orientation, as the settled view 
of the Talmud, despite the explicit statements in the second half. One of 
them, the mid-i7th century Tare Zahav, even implies that the concluding 
part of the sugya retreated from its initial assumptions: "I believe that 
when the Talmud later says that it is only prohibited when both beginning 
and end are done by the Gentile it is rejecting this [original] argument 
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and maintaining that even though the cooking could not be done with- 
out the Gentile, since the Jew helped at the beginning or the end, it is 
permissible." 2 

One apparent difficulty in the sugya is that the first part, revolving 
around the statement of R. Assi in the name of R. Yohanan, in conjunc- 
tion with R. Yehuda in the name of Shmuel, makes ma'akhal ben Derosai 
the criterion in defining the "authorship," so to speak, of the act of cook- 
ing, while the second part, comprising R. Nahman, the second citation of 
R. Yohanan and Ravina, gives no consideration to ma'akhal ben Derosai. 
To the contrary, R. Nahman appears to hold that whoever completes the 
cooking is more determinative than whoever conducts the first stage. 
Another is that the second part seems to attach importance to actions 
like stirring the coals that are not at all necessary in order to complete the 
cooking, while the first part treats such actions as negligible. The outcome, 
in effect, is to consider such minor interventions by the Jew as cause for 
leniency, while ignoring their performance by the Gentile. 

Many of the problems accumulated by Steinfeld 3 are variations on these 
themes. In addition, he is troubled by the apparent contradiction between 
R. Yehuda in the name of Shmuel and R. Yohanan, where the baraita seems 
to support Shmuel. Given that evidence, the sugya should not have posed 
R. Yohanan as a difficulty for Shmuel to overcome, but rather should have 
demanded that R. Yohanan square his position with the baraita. This is 
especially so because the statement cited in R. Yohanan's name in the 
second part of the sugya supports the lenient side. 4 

Offhand, as several medieval commentators observe, if the prohibition 
of bishul nokhri is rooted in the desire to restrict socialization and possi- 
ble intermarriage, the final stage of food preparation should be of greater 
concern than the incipient steps, as one gains benefit directly from the 
Gentile. They are forced to the conclusion that the amoraim were inclined 



2 Steinfeld, idem, 197, n. 24, discussing Yoreh Deah 113:6 as interpreted by Shakh, n. 8, 
Ture Zahav, n. 6 and Vilna Gaon, n. 16, inter alia. See also the strenuous resolution of Arukh 
ha-Shuthan ad loc. 

3 See chapter 14 of his book. Steinfeld, idem, 194-219. 

4 On p. 20if Steinfeld suggests that Rabbenu Hananel's view that R. Yohanan's first 
statement qualifies the second, so that its leniency does not apply where ma'akhal ben 
Derosai has not been achieved, testifies to the tension between the two statements, and 
that Rabbenu Hananel says this despite the fact that ma'akhal ben Derosai is absent from 
the second statement and that the first section relies on the scenario in which the Jew had 
removed the food from the fire. 
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towards leniency in applying this law. 5 This, of course, invites a new set 
of questions about the reason for this tendency: Were there economic or 
social pressures that necessitated greater accommodation? If so, did they 
apply more to Gentile cooking than to other areas? 

And why did the leniency take the particular form it did, of suspending 
the prohibition through some minimal Jewish participation? Let us say 
that the rabbis felt that they were unable to abrogate the prohibition com- 
pletely, either because they considered it ancient in origin, and thus bear- 
ing extraordinary weight, 6 or because they were reluctant to exercise their 
authority. 7 We could still contrast the case of cooking with that of baking 
bread. Here the Talmud records leniencies grounded in an overt desire to 
relax the prohibition: Palestinian traditions disagree about whether the 
prohibition was eased on exceptional occasions ("in the fields" as opposed 
to the town) or in the absence of a Jewish baker. One can readily develop 
parallel scenarios for cooking: situations where permission would apply 
only in irregular circumstances or when alternative solutions are unavail- 
able. 8 It is not immediately apparent that the lenient amoraic statements 
in our sugya are constrained by earlier sources to reach the lenient result 
in one particular way. Barring such a textual constraint it is legitimate, not 
only on dogmatic-conceptual grounds, but also for reasons of historical 
plausibility, to ask why the lenient solution to the bishul nokhri problem 
takes the form of Jewish participation, and in some statements approaches 
a merely nominal act of participation. 

1. 

The technical term "two dinim" (two laws) is one of the hallmarks of the 
Lithuanian yeshiva approach (lomdut) that arose in the late 19th century and 
now holds sway in the yeshiva world, and is often identified with its most 
influential school, that developed by R. Hayyim Soloveichik of Brisk. 9 The 
phrase is commonly invoked to introduce a distinction between different 



5 See Ramban s.v. u-ma gemaro; R. Nissim s.v. gemaro; R. Asher 2:32. 

6 See Rabbenu Tarn's view in the Tosafot on bAZ 37b, s.v. ha-shetakot. 

7 R. Yehuda Nesia's decision to permit Gentile oil indeed generated debate about the 
power and advisability of a court arrogating such powers; see bAZ 36a. 

8 See bAZ 35b. 

9 See S. Carmy, "Polyphonic Diversity and Military Music" in The Conceptual Approach 
to Jewish Learning (ed. Yosef Blau; New York: Yeshiva University Press; Jersey City, NJ: Ktav 
Publishing, 2006). See the other articles in the volume as well. 
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meanings or uses of the same word in halakhic discourse. Ostensibly the 
goal of the distinction is a more satisfactory analysis of the Talmudic 
or post-talmudic texts. Often the most visible result is the resolution of 
apparent contradictions. 10 Within the academic world, this method gets 
respect from scholars of a juristic bent, who value the "dogmatic" attempt 
to create a coherent legal system. Practitioners of historical and philologi- 
cal approaches, however, dismiss such analysis as pilpul. For these schol- 
ars the desire to harmonize contradictions, with little or no regard to the 
original context of the statements under discussion, betrays an indifference 
to the original meaning and intent of these statements. Even those willing 
in principle to entertain such analysis wonder whether it is plausible to 
posit multiple meanings, not hinted at in the original documents, which 
are discovered and deployed many centuries later. The more ingenious a 
piece of analysis, the more suspect it must be to the sober philologist. 

The interpretation of our sugya presented here is unabashedly analytic. 
Rabbinic legal literature is based on argument: hence the striving for con- 
ceptual crispness should not be alien to it. At the same time, an interpre- 
tation purporting to explain a text synchronically should not be immune 
to questions about its historical and literary plausibility. 

I propose that, in our sugya, there are two distinct uses of the word 
bishul, designating cooking. One of these, in the classical lingo of Brisk, 
pertains to the concept of cooking throughout the Torah (be-khol ha- 
Torah kullah); the other is restricted to the particular law of bishul nokhri. 
The general definition of cooking is ma'akhal ben Derosai. This definition 
determines cooking in other halakhic areas, such as the prohibition of 
cooking on the Sabbath. When this stage is reached, the food is cooked: it 
cannot be cooked again; if less is done, the food is not cooked. In addition, 
our sugya employs a concept of cooking that applies only to the prohibi- 
tion of food cooked by an idolater. This second concept is affected by 
the degree of Jewish participation in the preparation of the food and this 
includes various stages in the process, both before and after the stage per- 
tinent to other laws. It is natural to switch from one application of bishul 
to another without explicitly distinguishing between them. 

Who is responsible for the food being cooked? The agent who trans- 
forms it into cooked food; that is, the person who brings it to the stage 



10 This impression is misleading and reflects academic prejudice. Analysis often sharp- 
ens the point of a dispute rather than removing it. However, the objection that tomdut 
tends to be ahistorical pertains regardless. 
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of ma'akhal ben Derosai. BishuL nokhri must take this definition into 
account — otherwise the food has not been cooked; it is still raw. The 
point of the various "loopholes" explored by the amoraim is that bishul 
nokhri does not take effect if the Jew participates in other aspects of 
cooking, even if these are negligible in terms of the universal definition 
of cooking. 

Here you may object that I have merely restated what was proposed 
earlier: the amoraim inherited a universal definition of cooking revolving 
around ma'akhal ben Derosai. The inclination to leniency conflicted with 
this definition; therefore, some of them ignored the universal principle 
and replaced it with ad hoc rules that assured a lenient outcome. What is 
gained by reformulating this point in a more recondite manner by invent- 
ing two different meanings for the unambiguous word bishul? Why the 
unnecessary formalism? 

Now let us say that the amoraim we are discussing indeed wished for 
leniency regarding bishul nokhri. Wishes alone do not create outcomes. 
Rabbis intending, in fear and trembling, to adjudicate the divine will, or 
the divinely mandated edicts of their predecessors, must believe that their 
interpretation and application does not contravene the law. They need a 
conceptual framework compatible with their conclusions. How could this 
be accomplished coherently and honestly? 

Regardless of the purpose of the particular law concerning bishul nokhri, 
the general definition of cooking "throughout the Torah" is relatively 
inflexible. The law must designate the point where a raw object becomes 
a cooked food, and this is going to be the same for all legal contexts. That 
point is ma'akhal ben Derosai. Apart from this invariant definition, the 
peculiarities of bishul nokhri leave room for additional conceptualization 
depending on the structure and purpose of this particular law. 

What is the nature of this additional dimension of cooking, applicable 
only to bishul nokhri? I am afraid that our customary mode of discussing 
the question is unintentionally misleading. We speak of bishul nokhri, food 
cooked by an idolater, and thus are saddled with a paradox. The non-Jew 
has cooked the food, based on the criterion of ma'akhal ben Derosai, but 
then we turn around and say that it was not cooked by him because of 
the Jew's marginal role. The paradox can be alleviated if we understand 
that bishul nokhri, contrary to the literal translation of the phrase, does 
not mean that the Gentile cooked the food, but rather that the Jew did not 
participate in the process. The prohibition exists only when the Gentile did 
everything without exception. This means that even when the Gentile 
is responsible for the food being cooked — he presided over the stage 
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culminating in ma'akhal ben Derosai — an additional condition of bishul 
nokhri is the absence of any Jewish participation in the entire process. 

What is the rationale for such a limitation on the prohibition? That 
depends on the purpose of the prohibition. Steinfeld follows the view that 
the prohibition of bishul nokhri is not independent, but originates in con- 
siderations of kashrut. 11 If that is so, then the goal of the enactment could 
be fulfilled, regardless of the general definition of cooking, through ade- 
quate Jewish supervision. Within those parameters, the scope of supervi- 
sion demanded may vary, and may border on the perfunctory. If, however, 
the prohibition is about socialization and the prevention of intermarriage, 
then limited Jewish participation does not seem to mitigate the fact that 
the food was cooked by the Gentile. 12 

All this, however, presupposes that prohibitions involving the fear of 
socialization are identical in their structure. Thus the criteria for bishul 
nokhri should be the same as those applying to Gentile bread. As we have 
seen, that is not the case. In both cases the amoraim promulgated lenient 
positions, but these are different in nature. Regarding bread, the "staff of 
life," they allowed for exigent circumstances ("where there is no Jewish 
baker") and/or distinguished between different social settings. Regarding 
cooking, they insisted on Jewish participation which, in theory, could be 
viewed as either more stringent or more lenient than the law of bread. In 
practice, participation offered greater flexibility, as it was in the power of 
the Jew to arrange. 13 

Let me suggest that the socialization criterion for cooking is different 
from that of baking bread. With respect to cooking, it is not what the 
Gentile does that creates undesirable social circumstances, but rather 
what the Jew does or fails to do. Easy socialization is not merely a matter 
of interaction: it is characterized by a degree of casualness, a lowering of 
one's guard, so to speak, in the presence of the other. The Jew, impelled 
to participate warily in some portion of the food preparation, even if his 



11 Yaakov Elman has observed that the discussion of Abbaye and Rava at bAZ 12a 
implies that kashrut was not a concern for them. 

12 Rashi, bAZ 38a, s.v. mi-d'rabbanan implies considerations of kashrut; Rashi 35b s.v. 
vehashelakot emphasizes fear of socialization. For fuller sources, see "bishulei goyim," 
Encyclopedia Talmudit, 4:657f. (Hebrew). 

13 Talmudic sources do not explicitly discuss whether the laws of bishul nokhri apply 
to bread as well, in addition to the laws of bread. This possibility was raised subsequently. 
On this question, see "bishulei goyim," Encyclopedia Talmudit, 4:668f. (Hebrew). Analysis of 
this option is not relevant to a study of the Talmudic statements in their original context. 
Even if the categories overlap, this would not affect the conceptual analysis. 
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contribution is not extensive or onerous, is not "at home" with the Gentile. 
His attention is occupied; he cannot relax. The various amoraic attenua- 
tions of requisite Jewish participation in the cooking make the prohibition 
easier to adhere to; they do not put the Jewish participant at ease. Thus 
the requirement of minimal participation in the cooking is sufficient to 
erect a barrier to easy socialization. Therefore, it cannot be dismissed as 
perfunctory or as evading the goal of the prohibition. 14 

2. 

One factor in Yaakov Elman's remarkable production is his breadth. We 
all know that he has made substantial, sometimes revolutionary contri- 
butions, to more fields than most scholars are familiar with. Yet he also 
stands out for his willingness, and ability, to serve as a sympathetic critic 
for work in other areas, advising colleagues and students who employ 
methods that are not his. Thus, it should come as no surprise that I wanted 
our honoree to comment on the argument of this article before finalizing 
it. As one of my goals is to facilitate interchange between lomdut and 
academic Talmud study, it is appropriate to conclude by addressing two 
of his insightful criticisms. 

As to the plausibility of the interpretation proposed, Elman's primary 
difficulty is that the Talmudic text indicates that the prohibition refers to 
Gentile cooking, not to the absence of Jewish participation. If my view is 
correct, the text should have said this explicitly. One response would run 
as follows: to begin with, there is no doubt that the cause of the prohibition 
is the Gentile's activity. It is that activity, so to speak, that announces the 
prohibition. It is thus natural to name the prohibition bishuL nokhri rather 
than bishuL she-Lo hishtattef bo Yisrael. The analytic problem, however, is 
whether the prohibition itself is to be defined in terms of the Gentile 
responsibility, or as the absence of Jewish participation that mitigates it. 
There is nothing implausible about naming the prohibition after its origin 
rather than its conceptual elaboration: by analogy, we often call a malady 



14 Yitzchak Blau called my attention to a passage in R. Abraham Borenstein's 19th cen- 
tury Responsa Avnei Nezer (Yoreh Deah 116:6). According to his view, there is no concern 
about socialization when Jews drink wine with Gentiles because the Jew must be on his 
guard lest the Gentile touches his wine and thus prohibits it, which hinders comfort- 
able social intercourse. This approach can be seen as an anticipation of my treatment of 
cooking. 
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by the cause or symptoms that declare its presence rather than insisting 
that it be designated strictly by its biochemical nature. The pure scientist, 
like the Lithuanian Lamdan, is more interested in the deep structure of 
the phenomenon than in the external conditions that attend its presence. 
This is all the more so since the language used to describe bishuL nokhri 
would naturally assimilate it to other forbidden foods, and even more so 
when the more accurate description (if I am correct) entails an awkward 
negative locution like "food in which a Jew did not participate" as opposed 
to the more direct locution "food cooked by an idolater." 

One might concede the argument of the last paragraph — namely, that 
the nomenclature does not violate linguistic plausibility — yet continue 
to insist that the particular logical steps on which I rely are not explicit 
in the text. This raises a general question about the enterprise of recon- 
structing old arguments. If you poke around any classical philosophical 
argument, you will locate gaps in the logic, badly formulated steps, and 
outright fallacies. Philosophers who find no merit in these arguments may 
dismiss them as blunders and wonder how any intelligent thinker could 
commit them. More sympathetic philosophers and historians of philoso- 
phy attempt to reconstruct the argument in the hope that this will provide 
something of philosophical value, or at least explain more clearly what 
the failed argument was after and where exactly it falls short. If the only 
goal is to construct a serviceable argument for contemporary consump- 
tion, it does not matter whether the amended argument corresponds to 
the intent of its originator. Nonetheless, historians may argue that one 
reconstruction is superior to another not only from the viewpoint of con- 
temporary philosophical cogency, but as a more authentic version of what 
the dead philosopher was "trying to say," what he would have said, had 
he been challenged by the probing questions of his successors. The ten- 
sion between diachronic reconstruction and purely historical-philological 
research may provide an instructive model for the interaction of Lomdut 
and academic Talmud study. 

Another approach would contemplate the possibility of conceptual 
development within the layers of the sugya. The first coinage of the term 
bishuL nokhri may have envisioned it in terms of the Gentile's activity 
without considering the conceptual refinements we have discerned. The 
amoraim and the anonymous discussion would then have introduced 
the practical rulings and modifications that lead to our reconstruction. 
Because of the way the stammaic and the attributed statements are inter- 
twined, and in the absence of fuller background information, it is difficult, 
in this sugya, to disentangle this hypothetical story. 
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This point leads, not surprisingly, to Elman's second reservation. The 
analysis I propose does not appeal to the social history of the Jews in 
Palestine and Babylonia during the centuries when the Talmudic data and 
literature were formulated. Knowledge of these things should be expected 
to shed light on laws affecting Jewish social life and interaction of Jews 
and non-Jews. It might clarify the conceptual underpinnings of the law 
and explain why certain elements in the law appear when they do and 
take the form they do. Such knowledge might support the interpretation 
here offered, or it might modify or undermine my approach. 

From a purely dogmatic viewpoint, one that privileges the rabbinic cor- 
pus in its present day shape and strives to systematize it, interaction with 
the reconstructions of historical scholarship maybe irrelevant. From a nar- 
row historical and philological viewpoint, privileging the original intent of 
rabbinic statements without the benefit of reflecting on them within a 
broader conceptual framework, the work of conceptual reconstruction 
and analysis may be ignored as hypothetical and unimportant. An ideal 
discipline is one where each approach is willing to learn and sometimes 
to be corrected by others. Though often seemingly out of reach, it is none- 
theless the model to which we should aspire. 15 



15 In addition to his remarkable multi-faceted creativity in several areas of Talmudic 
study and the intellectual history of the rabbinic period, Biblical study from ancient Near 
East to Jewish exegesis down to the intellectual contribution of Hasidic thought, Yaakov 
Elman has found the time to serve as a loyal, energetic and resourceful teacher and col- 
league at Yeshiva University. It is also my pleasure to thank my friend and student Daniel 
Vinik, who was my study partner for Avoda Zara during the summer of 2009 and with 
whom I first formulated the ideas in this paper. 
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In reading Virgil's Aeneid, Book 1, lines 9-10, after the caesura, which is a 
break in the middle of a line of poetry, I came across totvolvere casus, fol- 
lowed in the next line by tot adire Labores in the same metrical pattern — 
the same word, tot followed by synonymous infinitives, voLvere and adire, 
followed by synonymous nouns, casus and Labores. This is what is called 
parallelism in the Hebrew Bible. Might Virgil have been connected with 
the Hebrew Bible directly or through the Greek translation known as the 
Septuagint? A work, dating perhaps a century later, in Greek, Pseudo- 
Longinus' first century CE On the Sublime, dealing with literary criticism, 
shows knowledge of the text of the Pentateuch. 

Though Aeneas seems to be a combination of the Homeric Achilles 
and Odysseus, he is much more like Abraham and Moses. All three were 
assured by their respective divinities that they must leave in order to 
establish a promised new nation, the details of which they did not know. 
Moreover, as one of James Joyce' s characters remarks in Ulysses, Aeneas 
is not so much a warrior as a priest, whose stock epithet is plus and who 
is concerned to transfer his household gods, the Penates, to the new home 
of his people. Aeneas' mission is very different from the goal of Odysseus 
when he left Troy. Odysseus' goal was to return to his home and to renew 
the life that he had left behind. Where did Virgil get the idea from which 
he presented Aeneas' goal as very different from that of Odysseus? 

Apparently, Virgil had a broader conception of prophecy. It is similar to 
the conception ascribed to the prophet Calchas (Homer, Iliad 1.70), "who 
knew the things that are and the things that will be and the things that 
were," precisely the qualities ascribed to biblical prophets. It has been 
well stated by Angus Fletcher: "The major prophetic writings of the west 
belong to a tradition that is only partially predictive, a tradition that bal- 
ances anticipation of the future with a concern for the past, and even 
more important, for the present. . . History is useful and necessary to the 
prophet because it presents him with a theoretical wholeness of the past, 
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present, and future." 1 As Arnaldo Momigliano 2 has put it, the Graeco- 
Roman world posited two instruments for understanding religion in its 
development, namely philosophy and history; but the ancient world used 
still another element for perceiving religious changes, namely historical 
prophecy. The Sibylline Oracles are such an element in the guise of proph- 
ecy after the event. It is these oracles that played a key role in the transi- 
tion from paganism to monotheism. 

Sibylline Oracles were constantly being produced and put together in 
collections. The originals in fifteen books, written in Greek hexameters, 
have largely been lost and survive only in fragments or reconstructions. 
The earliest surviving manuscripts date from the fourteenth century. The 
opening words in the famous thirteenth-century Latin hymn, Dies brae, 
which is sung in Roman Catholic funeral services, used in the Mass for 
the Dead, quotes the Sibyl side by side with the Bible: "Day of wrath and 
doom impending. David's word with Sibyl blending, Heaven and earth 
in ashes ending." 3 There are allusions and references to the Sibyl in 
Josephus (Antiquities 1.118), the Shepherd of Hennas, Clement of Rome, 
Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria (who says that Paul used the Sibyl), 
Lactantius (who quotes many lines from them), and Augustine. 4 Their 
popularity is indicated by the fact that Celsus in the second century, in his 
attack on Christianity, complained that the Church invented false oracles. 
The second-century satirist Lucian parodied them. 5 Scholars have been 
able to reconstruct twelve books of oracles. The oldest seem to be Jewish, 
but there are disputes as to the extent to which there are pagan elements 
and, to a considerable degree, Christian interpolations. 

The majority of the earlier books seem to have been redacted by Jews, 
but there are widely differing views as to the date of the individual books 
and as to where and by whom they were put together, though there is 
a prevalent view that the oldest and most likely Jewish portions are to 
be found in Book 3. The earliest editor of the collection, Bleek, 6 basing 



1 Angus Fletcher, The Prophetic Moment: An Essay on Spenser (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1971), 3-5. 

2 Arnaldo Momigliano, "From the pagan to the Christian sibyl: prophecy as History of 
Religion" in The Uses of Greek and Latin. Historical Essays (eds. A.C. Dionisotto, A. Grafton, 
and J. Kraye; London, 1988), 3-18. 

3 Cited by John R. Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985), 35. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 F. Bleek, "Uber die Entstehung und Zusammensetzung der uns in 8 Buchern er- 
haltenen Sammlung Sibyllinischer Orakel," Theologische Zeitschrift 1 (1819) 120-246; 2 (1820) 
172-239. 
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himself on the references in the book to Egyptian kings who were known 
to be very favorably disposed toward the Jews in the second century BCE, 
and on the fact that Alexandria was the locale of the largest number of 
Greek-speaking Jews, assumed that it was a Jew from such a background 
who would have had an education based upon the Homeric poems and 
who could have composed a work in Greek dactylic hexameters in which 
Homer's epics were written. In a volume dedicated to the pioneer work of 
Yaakov Elman in opening our eyes to the relationship of the rabbinic writ- 
ings to a contemporary non-Jewish source, Iranian thought and writing, it 
would seem appropriate to cite the relationship of the greatest poet of the 
Latin tradition, Virgil, who mentions the prophetess, the Sibyl, in two of 
his works, the Fourth Eclogue and the sixth book of the Aeneid, written in 
the meter, dactylic hexameter, of Homer, with a Jewish source, the Bible. 
The Mishnah (mYad 4.6) is the only place in rabbinic literature that cites 
Homer by name: "Say the Sadducees: We complain against you, Pharisees. 
For you say, 'Holy Scriptures impart uncleanness to hands, but the books 
of Homer [which are not precious] do not impart uncleanness to hands.' " 7 
Lieberman 8 cites one example (Midrash Koheleth Rabbah 9.11) where the 
swiftness of Asahel is described: "he used to run on the ears of corn and 
they were not broken." He cites a similar comparison in Virgil (Aeneid 7 
808-809): "ilia vel intactae segetis per summa volaret gramina nee teneras 
cursu laesisset aristas" ["she might have flown over the topmost blades of 
untouched grass nor in her course damaged the tender ears of corn"]. A 
very similar comparison is found in Homer (Iliad 20.27), who speaks of the 
semi-divine horses of Erichthonius, who would run over the topmost ears 
of corn and would not break them. Macrobius (Saturnalia 5.8.4) notes that 
Virgil has borrowed his comparison from Homer. Lieberman concludes: 9 
"The books of Homer were not probably included in the category of 'Greek 
Wisdom,' and they were employed as exercises for those children who, 
in any case, did not study Torah." Another example where a rabbinic 
description of a popular festival parallels a Greek custom (mBikk 3:2-3; 
Homer, Iliad 10.294 and Odyssey 3.384) and which, in turn, is reflected in 
Virgil, Aeneid 9.627: "I shall place a young bullock with gilded forehead 



7 Saul Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Literary Transmission, 
Beliefs and Manners of Palestine in the I Century B.C.E.-IV Century C.E. (New York: JTS, 
1950) 105-114. As Lieberman, 110, remarks, "The permission of the Rabbis to read the books 
of Homeros shows that those works could not be heretical or Christian but innocuous 
writings." 

8 Ibid., 113-114. 

9 Ibid., 113. 
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before your altars." Another parallel is pouring wine between the horns 
of a consecrated animal (bAZ 54a; Virgil, Aeneid 4.61). In all likelihood, 
there were in Palestine some Jews who did not live up to the high religious 
standards of the rabbis, and they studied the Greek epics as well as 'Greek 
Wisdom.' 

The date of composition of the third book of Sibylline Oracles may well 
have been the time of the turmoil in Palestine when Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his high priestly supporters were trying to impose a Greek education 
and pagan religious practices upon the Jews in Palestine, at a time when 
the former high priest and some of those who identified with him took 
refuge in Egypt. There are three groups of separate verses, but what con- 
nects them all is a reference to the Egyptian king, the seventh Ptolemy 
(3.191-193, 316-318, 608-610). The citation of the middle of the first century 
BCE of Alexander Polyhistor in his Khaldaika (ap. Eusebius, Chronica, ed. 
Schoene 1, p. 23) under the name of the Sibyl provides evidence that in the 
middle of the first century BCE this reference to the Sibyl was available 
to the author of the third book of the Sibylline Oracles. Finally, the exten- 
sive fragments (84 verses) given by the second century Theophilus (Ad 
Autolycum 2.36) and the third century Lactantius (Divinae Institutiones 
1.6) show that in the second century these verses were available to the 
author of the Sibylline Oracles. As to a specific date to be deduced from 
the text of Book 3, verses 350-380, they contain a sharp polemic against 
Rome and reference a great disaster for the Romans in Asia Minor. This 
may refer to the great massacre of the Romans in Asia at the hands of 
Mithridates in 88 BCE. However, as to the dating of the book, Goodman 
perhaps wisely concludes 10 that it is best to assign a different source for 
each of the sections of the text. 

The first mention of a sibyl 11 is in a fragment of Heraclitus (ca. 500 BCE) 
(ap. Plutarch, De Pythiae oraculis 397A). She is there described as "utter- 
ing words mirthless, unembellished, unperfumed, with frenzied lips"; "the 
Sibyl reaches to an age of a thousand years with her voice through the 
god [Apollo]." The one historical person who is reported to have seen 
the Cumaean sibyl is Trimalchio in the middle of the first century CE 
(Petronius' Satyricon 48.8). She was dried out from age 12 and was hanging 



10 Martin Goodman, in The History of the Jewish People in the age of Jesus Christ (ed. 
Geza Vermes et al.; 3 vols.; Edinburgh: Clark, C1973-C1987) 618. 

11 The etymology of the word "sibyl" is unknown. 

12 The Sibyl is always represented as an old woman. She recites the origin of the 
Olympian gods (3.110 ff.) and the origin of the Egyptian kings (3.158-159). 
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in a bottle. When asked what she wanted, she replied, "I want to die." 
The Christian Justin Martyr (Apologia 1.44.12) in the middle of the second 
century cites a law, enacted by the Romans, one guesses for political rea- 
sons, prohibiting the consultation of the Sibylline Oracles. 13 The twelve 
sibylline books that we have, written over an estimated span of more than 
700 years, derive from Jewish and Christian compilers; but it is only in 
Christian manuscripts that they have been transmitted; and the earliest 
quotations occur only in Christian writings. 14 

All the sibyls were women prophetesses who depended on divine inspi- 
ration. They are known in various places in the ancient world — Persia, 
Greece, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Italy. They are associated espe- 
cially with caves. There are various lists of sibyls, the best known being 
that by the first-century BCE polymath, Varro, who mentions ten sib- 
yls (not including a Jewish one), the most famous being the one from 
Erythrae in Asia Minor and the one from Cumae in southern Italy. The 
earliest fragments date from the fifth and fourth centuries BCE. The most 
famous collection was the one in Rome, reputed in legends to go back to 
the time of the fifth king of Rome, Tarqinius Priscus (traditionally 616-579 
BCE). The oracles were entrusted to special keepers, and consultation had 
to be authorized by a decree of the senate. The temple where they were 
kept was burnt down in 83 BCE; it was restored in part in 76 BCE; and 
finally the oracles were deposited in a new collection, with the omission 
of some suspected oracles, in 12 CE, by the Emperor Augustus. 

Collins has noted that the oracles "have obvious affinities with Jewish 
apocalyptic- pseudonymity, ex eventu prophecy, eschatology, and a review 
of a broad sweep of history." 15 We can also see from pagan sibylline texts 
that have survived that they often predicted individual events. Thus, as the 
example cited by Momigliano indicates, one such oracle, cited by Pausanias 
(7.8.8), predicted that Philip would lose the empire, defeated by men from 
West and East, that is, by the alliance of Rome and Pergamum. 

The first mention of a sibyl in Greek literature (ca. 500 BCE) is to be 
found in a fragment preserved by Plutarch (De Pythiae Oraculis 6.397A), 



13 Cited by A. Momigliano, "From the Pagan to the Christian Sibyl" in Nona Contribute: 
alia Storia degli Studi Classici e delMondo antico (ed. Riccardo DiDonato; Rome: Editioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1992), 727. 

14 The two major editions of the Sibylline Oracles are those by J. Geffcken, Die Oracuta 
Sibyllina (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902) and A. Rzach, Oracula Sibyllina (Leipzig: Freytag, 1891). 

15 John J. Collins, "The Development of the Sibylline Tradition," Aufsteig und Niedergang 
der roemischen Welt II.20.1 (1987): 426. 
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where she is portrayed as "uttering words, mirthless, unembellished, unper- 
fumed, with frenzied lips." With her voice she, portrayed as an old woman, 
is said to reach a thousand years; in effect she is timeless. The sibyl travels 
throughout the world. So sundered from a normal life is the sibyl that, 
in the famous question that is put to her, "Sibyl, what do you want?" she 
gives the famous answer, "I want to die." 16 The mystery surrounding her 
is seen in the Roman law that is mentioned by the second-century Justin 
(Apologia 1.44.12) prohibiting the consultation of the Sibylline books. 

Erich Gruen has made the perceptive comment that two centuries ago 
"Jews were assiduous in exhibiting the superiority of their faith and nation 
through usurpation of pagan conventions. The practice took a multitude 
of forms. None, however, was more dramatic than commandeering the 
voice of the Sibyl." 17 She is depicted as a Jewish prophetess revealing God's 
anger (or revelations) through divine riddles to all mortal men as a kind 
of missionary, country, a shameless one, born of Erythrae. Some will say, 
"I am Sibylla born of Circe a mother and Gnostos as father, a crazy liar" 
(3.813-816). She identifies herself as a Hebrew prophetess with a mission 

of preaching to all mankind: "I who am a prophetess of the great God 

God put all the future in my mind so that I prophesy both future and 
former things and tell them to mortals" (3.818-823). 

To what degree do we see this in the Sibylline Oracles? Is Virgil himself 
mentioned in this work? Apparently, some Hellenized Jews used the form 
and the Greek language and the dactylic hexameter to promote Jewish 
beliefs and traditions, in effect, perhaps, as missionaries or quasi-mission- 
aries. 

There is one passage in the Sibylline Oracles, Book 11, lines 163-171, 
which, while it does not mention Virgil by name, seems to refer to him: 

There will be again a certain elderly wise man, a bard, whom all call the 
wisest among men, by whose noble mind the whole world will be educated. 
For he will write the chief points with power and intelligence, and at various 
times he will write clearly, very wondrous things, having mastered my words 
and meters and phrases. For he will be the very first to unfold my books. 
Afterwards, he will also conceal them and will no longer show them to men 
until the goal of wretched death, the end of life. 



16 Petronius, Satyricon, 48.8. 

17 Erich Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism: The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998) 268-269. 
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True, the passage does not speak of Virgil by name. It does, however, 
speak of a bard, which would indicate a poet, who universally is referred 
to as wise. It speaks of the author as a master of language and of meter. 
He refers to him as elderly, which might refer to Virgil, who at the time 
of his death (19 BCE.) was 51 years old, which for those days was a fairly 
long span of life. According to the extant biography of Virgil by Donatus, 
he studied philosophy, rhetoric, medicine, and mathematics; hence the 
mention of his wisdom. In Plato's Republic, when there is discussion of 
the education for the philosopher-king, Homer, as the outstanding poet, 
is the first to be considered for his wisdom. Might the bard be Homer? 
There is a parallel passage in the Sibylline Oracles (Book 3, lines 414-432), 
which, alluding to the kidnapping of Helen by Paris, does seem to refer 
to Homer: 

Ilium, I pity you. For a fury will sprout in Sparta, a very beautiful, famous, 
most excellent shoot, leaving the widespread wave of Asia and Europe. It 
will bring lamentations and labors and groans and inflict them especially on 
you, but your fame will be ageless for future generations. There will also be 
again a certain false writer, an old man, of falsified fatherland. The light will 
go out in his eyes. He will have much intelligence and will have speech well 
proportioned to his thoughts, blended under two names. He will call himself 
a Chian and write the story of Ilium, not truthfully but cleverly. For he will 
master my words and meters. He will be the first to unfold my books with 
his hands, but he will especially embellish the helmeted men of war, Hector, 
son of Priam, and Achilles, son of Peleus. (Book 3, lines 414-427) 

Clearly, this passage refers to Homer and the Iliad, since it refers to a poet 
who was traditionally described as blind; and it refers to Troy (Ilium) 
by name, the scene of the Iliad and the two heroic figures, Hector and 
Achilles in the poem. Chios was among the cities that claimed to be the 
birthplace of Homer. 

There is a great deal of dispute surrounding the third Sibylline Oracle: 
is the main core due to a Jewish redactor; and is it connected with a par- 
ticular time, the middle of the second century BCE, associated with the 
Maccabean period, or the early first century BCE, prior to the time that 
Pompey captured Jerusalem in 63 BCE, or the later first century BCE, at 
the time of Cleopatra VII, or was focused on an Egyptian community in 
Alexandria or Leontopolis? 18 



18 J. Geffcken, Komposition und Entstehungzeit der Oracula Sibyllina (Leipzig, 1902), 
1-17. 
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The third Sibylline Oracle, like many of the Oracles, includes various 
scraps of verse from various periods. They are frequently subject to emen- 
dations, interpolations, and editing at various times and places. The main 
indication that the third Oracle is of Jewish origin is the prominent place 
of the temple of Jerusalem in the book (3.328-329, 564-565, 657-668, 
702-703, 718, 772-775). 19 Can we identify or conjecture which historical 
circumstances were the impetus for a particular part of the book? The ora- 
cle (3.295 ff.) contains a synopsis of Roman history, especially with refer- 
ence to the Jews. It mentions conflicts between Rome and the Hellenistic 
kingdoms in the second and first centuries BCE. It prophesies: "However 
much wealth Rome received from tribute — bearing Asia, Asia will receive 
three times as much from Rome." The book refers to various events that 
occurred in the year 146 BCE, namely the fall of Carthage (3.484) and the 
destruction of Corinth (3.487-488). It also refers (3.464-469) to the Italian 
Social War (91-87 BCE). 

Momigliano 20 speculates that the original pagan text had been composed 
at a time of bitter struggles, such as the Mithridatic wars, which started 
in 88 BCE and then, we may speculate, was modified to accommodate 
the benefits of the Augustan peace so central to the motifs of Virgil in the 
Aeneid. The lines that follow commemorate various catastrophes from the 
fall of Troy to the fall of Carthage, clearly redolent of themes in the Aeneid. 
This leads to a Jewish motif, proselytism, which, at that time, is becoming 
a major theme of the Jews, namely, that the Greeks should recognize the 
true God and offer sacrifice to Him; and a second theme, the prophecy of 
judgment against those who violate the laws of God. A crucial element in 
the sibyl's appeal to the Greeks is the stress on the importance of sending 
holocausts to the Temple of the great God in Jerusalem (3.545-572) and the 
observance of the law of the Most High God (3.710-731). Indeed, the Sibyl 
predicts that after all the upheavals in the world the people will abandon 
their old ways and turn to the great God. In fact, the massive conversion 
of the people will take place when the Gentiles will abandon idolatry, 
convert to the law of God, and recognize the sanctity of the Temple. It is 
not only the Jews who are condemned when they fail to observe the law. 



19 Cited by Rieuwerd Buitenwerf, Book III of the Sibylline Oracles and Its Social Setting 
(Leiden: Brill, 2003), 126. Moreover, in 3.246-248 it is the Law of Moses that is so highly 
praised. 

20 A. Momigliano, "From the Pagan to the Christian Sibyl: Prophecy as History of 
Religion," 734. 
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In the final Utopian state, the people will resolve to avoid idolatry and to 
observe the law of the Most High God and will be punished if they do not 
(3.599-600). The law that they are asked to observe is actually identical 
with the laws of nature. In fact, this is a euhemeristic vision of the origins 
of religion (3-551-554-). 21 At this point there is perhaps an allusion to the 
invasion of Egypt by Antiochus Epiphanes in the second half of the second 
century BCE. Then comes a cosmic judgment whereby the chosen will be 
saved by a non-Jewish daughter-in-law of Noah. A Sybil (Sibylline Oracles 
3.827; cf. 1.289-290) plays the key role in implementing all of this. 

All of this was to be found in an apocalyptic book, Daniel, perhaps 
written at the same time as this selection from the Syllabic account in 
the second half of the second century BCE. Though there are various 
apocalyptic accounts of Orphic, Pythagorean, and Platonic origin, none 
of them depict a final conflagration and an intervention of God, such as 
we find in the Sibylline Books. The Sibylline Oracles perhaps supply a link 
between Daniel and the apocalyptic accounts. The eulogies of the Jews in 
Book 3 of the Sibylline Oracles imply that the condition for salvation of the 
pagans is a synthesis of Moses, Hermes Trismegistus, and Apollonius of 
Tyana brought together, and that they honor the Temple of the true God 
by joining the Jewish people. 

In the crucial sixth book of Virgil's Aeneid, in viewing the future of 
his descendants of the Lower World, Aeneas, who has arrived in Cumae 
in southern Italy, seeks out the citadels of Apollo, who is the source of 
inspiration for the Cumaean Sibyl, as she is identified (Aen. 6.98), and 
who is a prophetess. Her retreat is said to be into a huge cave (Aen. 6.11), 
and Apollo inspires her great mind and soul (6.11). It is she whom Virgil 
in the Fourth Eclogue uses to proclaim a forthcoming golden age for the 
Emperor Augustus. As Virgil describes her, "her breast was panting, and 
her savage heart was swollen with rage" (os rabidum, fera corda domans). 
She appeared larger, not uttering mortal sound, since now she was inspired 
by the nearer influence of the god. A cold trembling ran through the 
hard bones of the Trojans. The Sibyl is described as "outrageously raving" 
(immanis bacchatur), her mad countenance subduing her savage heart. 

Both Jews and Christians propagated oracles in the name of the Sibyl 
because of her reputation in the pagan world. Parke and Potter insist on 



21 See John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity Diaspora, 2nd ed. 
(Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing co, 2000), 162-163. 
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keeping her focus in the classical world; 22 but even Potter 23 admits that 
it is probably incorrect to speak of a sibylline tradition in antiquity. It is 
in the Sibylline Oracles, some of which are apparently of Jewish origin, 
which are mentioned in various contexts where the classical tradition is 
developed. The Jews, so far as we know, were the only eastern people 
who produced Sibylline Oracles; and they, it seems, did so over several 
hundred years. The fact that the Sibylline books were in the hexameter 
metre in which the Homeric poems had been composed indicate to a 
certain degree external Hellenization, and apparently played a significant 
role in the proselyting efforts of Jews and Christians in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Book 3, lines 162-196, of the Sibylline Oracles, reflecting the growing 
power of Rome, and reminiscent of the biblical Book of Daniel, present 
a view of world history as a succession of empires, and show a keen 
understanding of the politics of the second century BCE. The book 
reflects the golden age that the sibyl apparently thought had been 
introduced by the Roman supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean. Lines 
732-740 warn the conquerors not to be overly ambitious. On the other 
hand, the Jewish author combined his hope for revenge on Rome with 
the traditional Jewish expectation of a future civic intervention in world 
history. Virgil [Aeneid 6.71-78) similarly depicts the Cumaean Sibyl as 
acting under the compulsion of the great god Apollo. Divine compulsion 
is a common feature of prophetic commissioning and ultimately ending 
in the triumphant quasi-messianic role of Rome. This is similar to Virgil's 
expectation in the Fourth Eclogue. 

The Messianic idea is implicit in the passage in Book 3 of the Sibylline 
Oracles in a prediction of the time during the reign of the seventh king 
when "the people of the great God will again be strong" (3.192), and the 
events that lead to the conversion of Egypt will occur (3.608). The Jewish 
writer of the Oracles is using a Hellenistic form, Homeric hexameters, as 
political propaganda culminating in the triumph of Judaism. The king 
would appear to be the king from the sun sent by God (3.652). The thesis 
of the author is that those who keep the law of God will ultimately prosper, 



22 H.W. Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (ed. B.C. McGing; 
London: Routledge, 1988); D.S. Potter, "Sibyls in the Greek and Roman World," Journal of 
Roman Archeology 3 (1990) 47-83. 

23 D.S. Potter, Prophecy and History in the Crisis of the Roman Empire: A Historical 
Commentary on the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle (Oxford: Oxford Press, 1990), 102. See also 
John J. Collins, Seers, Sibyls, and Sages in Hellenistic-Roman Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 
181. 
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while those who do not will be destroyed. There are those, to be sure, who 
argue that the king cannot be the Messiah because the Messiah must be 
of Jewish, rather than of Gentile origin. Gruen cites Isaiah 41:25, which 
states that God will bring someone from the rising of the sun. Isaiah is 
referring here to King Cyrus of Persia. Cyrus may be a pagan, but he plays 
a momentous role in Jewish history as the one responsible for the return 
of the Jews from Babylonian captivity. If we view this king as coming from 
the east, he is the king who is said to overthrow the kingdom of Egypt 
during the reign of the young seventh king, as Antiochus Epiphanes did 
during the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. 

The earliest date that we find a reference to a Jewish Sibyl, namely in 
Pausanias (10.12.9), says that "there grew up among the Hebrews above 
Palestine a woman who gave oracles and was named Sabbe. They say that 
the father of Sabbe was Berosus, and her mother Erymanthe. But some 
call her a Babylonian sibyl, others an Egyptian." While describing Delphi, 
Pausanias digresses to tell of the Libyan Sibyl, and deals in greater detail 
with Hierophyle, the Sibyl of Asia Minor, claimed as their own by the 
people of Marpessus and those of Erythrae. He then mentions Demo, the 
Sibyl of Cumae, and finally the Hebrew Sibyl Sabbe. 24 The Jewish Sibyl 
mentioned here is somehow merged with a non-Jewish or half Jewish 
Chaldean or Egyptian Sibyl called Sabbe. In the Sibylline Oracles 3.827, 
the Chaldean Sibyl, Sambethe, is said to be a daughter of Noah; and the 
Sibyl declares that she came from Babylon and that the Greeks wrongly 
regarded her as an Erythraean. The name Sabbe perhaps connects her with 
the Sabbath, which was widely observed in the Mediterranean world. 25 

Aelian (12.35) mentions four sibyls — the Erythraean, the Samian, the 
Egyptian, and the Sardian. He adds: "There are some who count six more. 
Thus the total number comes to ten [so also Varro, ap. Lactantius, Divinae 
Institutiones 1.6.9], among whom are also the Cumaean and the Jewish." In 
1891 an artificial cave was discovered in Erythrae on the west coast of Lydia 
in Asia Minor, which may have served as a cult place. Four inscriptions 
were found, three dating from the third century, the fourth perhaps later. 
The most interesting inscription begins thus: "I am Sibyl, uttering oracles, 



24 See Menahem Stern ed. Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (2 vols.; 
Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1980) 2:198-200; and Martin 
Goodman, in Emil Schuerer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(775 B.C.-A.D. 13), rev. ed. (Edinburgh: Clark, 1986), 622-623. 

25 See Menahem Stern, Idem, 198-200; Louis H. Feldman,/ew and Gentile in the Ancient 
World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 356, 357-357. 
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the servant of Phoebus, the first-born daughter of a nymph, a Naiad. 
Erythrae is my only home town, and Theodore was my mortal father." 26 
There is no indication that the sibyl was Jewish; but the sibyl mentioned 
by Pausanias and by Aelian is Jewish. Apparently, there existed a sibylline 
tradition in Palestine, parallel to the tradition in Eurythrae and Cumae, 
sustained by the establishment of caves. Despite numerous archaeological 
diggings in Palestine and the discovery of numerous caves, there is no 
evidence that a sibylline cult ever existed in Palestine. But people such as 
Erythraeans believed that there were sibyls there and that they produced 
Sibylline Oracles. Scholars such as Collins 27 argue that the Sibylline Oracles 
were used as a vehicle of political propaganda. The main theme was the 
expectation of a reversal of fortune and the advent of a new kingdom. He 
dates Book 3 by its references to the "seventh king," whom he identifies 
as either Ptolemy VI Philometor or Ptolemy VIII Euergetes (Physcon). He 
is particularly impressed with the extraordinary benevolence of Ptolemy 
Philometor toward the Jews. He stresses the extraordinary interest of the 
Sibyllinist in the Temple in Jerusalem. He notes that the high priest of 
Jerusalem, Onias III, had been forced to flee Jerusalem and had been given 
refuge by the Egyptian king. This will explain the strong pro-Ptolemaic 
attitude of the third Sibylline Oracle. The Sibyl emphasizes the common 
ethical ideals shared by the Jews and enlightened gentiles. Onias Ill's 
son was later to found the rival temple in Leontopolis in Egypt. Hence, 
according to Collins, the main body of oracles should be dated in the 
second century BCE. 

The Jewish community of Egypt, according to Philo (De Vita Mosis 
2.41), held a feast and general assembly every year on the island of Pharos, 
"whither not only Jews but multitudes of others cross the water, both to 
do honor to the place to which the light of that version [of the Pentateuch 
into Greek] first shone out." The pericope ends with a call to the Gentiles 
to convert to Judaism (2.44). It is surely significant that the Sibyl is said to 
be the daughter who without actually converting to Judaism takes upon 
herself in effect, the Noachian commandments. 



26 The inscriptions are quoted and commented upon by Rieuwerd Buitenwerf, Book III 
of the Sibylline Oracles and Its Social Settings (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 118-121. The inscriptions 
confirm the fact, noted by Pausanias (10.12.3, 10.12.7), concerning the competition between 
Erythrae and Marpessos as to the hometown of the sibyl. 

27 John J. Collins, especially The Sibylline Oracles of Egyptian Judaism (Missoula: Scholars 
Press, 1976). 
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An important theme in Book 3 is the descriptions of suffering, disaster, 
or destruction, 28 of a series of kingdoms and of various peoples, 29 followed 
by reversal and relief of some sort for the Jewish people, 30 judgment and 
disaster for all peoples, 31 followed by a description of the exile of the 
Jews. 32 

Another prevalent theme is the deliverance of the Jewish people by 
God through a Ptolemaic king or a Persian king or some sort of heavenly 
figure or God Himself. 33 The prime characteristic of the hero of the 
Aeneid is the man who exemplifies suffering — tot volvere casus ...tot adire 
Labores — and the ability to rise above it. In contrast to the temporary 
deliverance by human rulers, the deliverance provided by God is "for 
all ages among human beings." 34 These oracles appear to have been 
composed from the second century BCE through the beginning of the 
second century CE. 35 The Jewish people, according to Collins' reading of 
the third Sibylline Oracle, 36 are to be delivered by a king of Egypt, either 
Ptolemy VI Philometer (180-164, 163-145 BCE) or his successor, Ptolemy VII 
Neos Philopator (145-44 BCE). In later oracles (3.46-62, 76-92) Rome, 
to be delivered by a holy prince, is governing Egypt (3.46, 75-92). The 
salvation of the Jewish people occurs through the return of the Jews from 
Babylonian captivity (3.286, 294) by Cyrus the Mede and by one of the 
Egyptian Ptolemies (3.191-395, 3.652-656), or the direct intervention of 
God (3.741-795). In contrast to the earlier oracles, where the intervention 
was through a human figure, the intervention now is through a heavenly 
figure (5.108, 155, 256, 414.) Hengel 37 has suggested that the popularity 
of Sibylline Oracles, Book 5, among Egyptian Jews was probably one of 
the primary causes for the Jewish uprisings in 115-117, which were led by 



28 Thomas H. Tobin, "Philo and the Sibyl: Interpreting Philo's Eschatology," Studia 
Philonica Annual 9 (1997) 88; Sibylline Oracle 3.162-190, 196-217, 265-285. 

29 3.162-190, 196-217. 

30 3-191-195. 286-294, 652-656, 741-795- 

31 3.601-618, 635-651. 

32 3.265-285. 

33 3. 191-195, 652-656, 286-294, 49-50, 741-795- 

34 Tobin, "Philo and the Sybil," 90. 

35 Ibid. 89. 

36 John J. Collins, "The Development of the Sibylline Tradition," Aufstieg undNiedergang 
der rbmischen Welt: Geschichte und Kultur Roms in Spiegel der neueren Forschung, Teil II: 
Principat, Band 20.1 (Berlin: de Gruter, 1987) 431-433. 

37 Martin Hengel, "Messianische Hoffnung und politischer Radikalismus in der 
juedischhellenistischen Diaspora," in Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the 
Near East. Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Apocalypticism, Uppsala, August 
72-77, '979 (ed- D. Hellholm, Tubingen: Mohr, 1983), 653-684. 
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Lucuas Andreast, who is to be viewed as a messianic figure. Now Sibylline 
Oracles served as political propaganda. The oracles of predictions, such as 
Sibylline Oracles 5, might well have contributed to igniting the uprising. 

At the end of Book 3 of the Sibylline Oracles (Sibylline Oracles 3.810), 
the sibyl says that she left the long Babylonian walls of Assyria. She claims 
that she was the daughter-in-law of Noah (3.827), who is assumed to be 
a pagan. Pausanias (10. 12.9), author of a second-century Greek tourist 
guidebook, concludes his list of sibyls with a reference to a prophetess 
named Sabbe (probably connected with Sabbath) who was brought up in 
Palestine, 38 whose father was the Babylonian historian Berosus (3rd cent. 
BCE.). Some, he says, state that she was a Babylonian, while others call 
her an Egyptian Sibyl. Alexander Polyhistor (first cent. BCE) attributes the 
account of the destruction of the tower of Babel to "the sibyl." 

Sometimes a Sibylline Oracle predicts an individual event; an example 
is the prediction of a child who will usher in a golden age. When the 
official collection of the Sibylline Oracles, which was kept in Rome and 
which was regularly consulted at times of crisis, was destroyed in a fire on 
the Capitol in 83 BCE, a new corpus was subsequently gathered in 12 CE 
from various sources, including sibylline oracles outside of Italy (Tacitus, 
Annals 6.12.4) and was placed by Augustus, after some suspect oracles 
were excluded, in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine Hill, where they 
lasted until the fifth century. 

The Cumaean sibyl is mentioned by Virgil, who describes her ecstasy in 
the sixth book of the Aeneid, in lines 77-102. It is she (Eclogue 4, line 4) who 
predicts the return of a golden Messianic-like age, which some Christians 
such as Augustine, 39 identified with the fulfillment of the prophecy of 
Isaiah and the birth of Jesus. It is she who is said to have brought nine 
books of her prophecies to Tarquinius Priscus, who was the king in Rome 
about 600 BCE. About 500 BCE, the philosopher Heraclitus (Plutarch, De 
Pythiae Oraculis, 397A) states that the sibyl reaches through thousands of 
years by the power of the god Apollo. 

Alexander Polyhistor, who was born in Miletus in Asia Minor and who 
was taken prisoner by the Romans and was freed by them, was living 
in Rome as a citizen until his death ca. 35 BCE. He thus was a direct 



38 Martin Goodman, "Jewish Writings under Gentile Pseudonym" in Emil Schuerer The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Christ rev. 3A (Edinburgh: Clark, 1999), 619 n. 4. 

39 J.P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 35.2089. 
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contemporary of Virgil, who lived from 70 to 19 BCE. 40 He wrote a work 
in five volumes on Rome, in which he mentions the remarkable fact that 
it was a Hebrew, a Jewess, apparently like a Sybil, who composed "the law 
among the Hebrews." To judge from the fragments, as cited particularly 
by the fourth-century Christian Church Father, Eusebius, Alexander 
Polyhistor's name implies that he was a polymath who quotes a number 
of Jewish writers whose works are not known to us except through 
fragments — Demetrius, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Cleodemus-Malchus, 
Aristeas, Philo the poet, and Ezekiel the tragedian. Josephus (Ant. 1.118) 
quotes a passage, clearly based on Sibylline Oracles (3.97-104), which is 
found in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9.17-18: "When all men spoke 
the same language, certain ones built a very lofty tower in order thereby 
to go up to heaven. But the gods sent winds and overthrew the tower and 
gave each one an individual speech. And for this reason it happened that 
the city was called Babylon." Lactantius (Institutiones Divinae 1.6) ascribes 
it to the Erythraean Sibyl, who is often identified with the Cumaean Sibyl. 
The Scholia on Plato (Phaedrus 244B) ascribe it to the Hebrew Sibyl. The 
Sibyl appears here to have combined the story of the building of the Tower 
of Babel with the Greek myth of the giants Otus and Ephialtes, who piled 
Mount Pelion on Ossa on Olympus in their effort to reach heaven (Homer, 
Odyssey 11.307-320). The fact that Josephus here uses the plural "gods" 
shows that he has taken the passage not from the Sibylline Oracles (3.97- 
104), but rather from a pagan author, presumably Alexander Polyhistor, 
who connected the third sibyl with the Tower of Babel, and to whose 
work Josephus had access. After leaving Babylonia (3.809-318), she was 
adopted by Jews as "a prophetess of the great God." She went to Greece, 
presumably as a missionary, propounding divine riddles, threatening 
woe upon Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, Phoenicia, Crete, Thrace, and Greece 
(3.303-520 ff), and appealing to the Greeks to repent. There she met with 
opposition, since, we are told, she was spoken of throughout Greece as 
"from another country, the shameless one of Erythrae." Others said that 
she was "the demented, lying Sibyl, whose mother was Circe and whose 
father was Gnostos." She is identified as the daughter-in-law of Noah 
(3.824-827) and she thus becomes part of biblical history. 



40 On Alexander Polyhistor see the fragments collected by Felix Jacoby, Die Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker (Berlin, 1923), Ilia, pp. 248 ff. On the nature of his works and 
on his weakness as a historian see John Strugnell, "General Introduction, with a Note on 
Alexander Polyhistor," The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (ed. James Charlsworth; 2 vols.; 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1985), 2:777-778. 
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It is clear that Alexander, as Virgil's contemporary and fellow Roman, 
knew these writers as Jews and found them of great interest. The oracles 
that are attributed to a Sibyl in Book 3 were, it would seem, composed 
originally under the sibylline pseudonym, similarly to Pseudo-Orpheus 
and Pseudo-Phocylides and the epics of Philo and Theodotus. Virgil also, 
we may surmise, found them of interest and may have been influenced 
by them. 

Book 3 of the Sibylline Oracles begins the account of the tower of Babel, 
followed by the account of the Titans. The fact that this account is cited by 
Alexander Polyhistor (ap. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9.17-18) and, 
in turn, presented by Josephus {Ant. 1.118) as a verbatim account, would 
indicate that this portion of the Sibylline Oracles goes back at least to the 
time of Alexander Polyhistor in the first century BCE. The closing words in 
this passage in Josephus state, as does the account in the Sibylline Book 3, 
that the name of the city of Babylon is derived from the Tower of Babel. It 
is explained in the same form in the third book of the Sibylline Oracles and 
in Josephus, indicating the likelihood that Josephus derived it from the 
Sibylline Oracles. That the Sibylline Oracle is the origin of this account is 
indicated by the statement that it adds to the biblical account the remark 
that it was a wind that toppled the tower. The fact that Josephus uses 
the plural "gods" as sending the winds indicates that his source is from 
a pagan author, presumably Alexander Polyhistor, rather than from the 
Sibylline Oracles directly, since there God is spoken of in the singular. 
The rest of the quotation in Josephus is in agreement verbatim with the 
Sibylline Oracles and indicates that they, rather than Berosus, are the origin 
of Josephus' quotation. That the source of this passage in the Sibylline 
Oracles is derived from a Jewish account is indicated by the comment 
of the Scholiast on Plato's Phaedrus (244 B) ascribing the passage to the 
Hebrew Sibyl. Alexander Polyhistor can in the same breath speak of the 
biblical tower of Babel, the Titans, and a female Moses clearly reminiscent 
of a sibyl. The Sibyl can in Greek hexameter predict both the fall of Troy 
(3.248-256) and the exodus from Egypt (3.414-418). 

This account of early history is followed in the Sibylline Oracle by a 
list of kingdoms and a further prophecy of world kingdoms, followed by a 
passage of miscellaneous woes, followed by a long passage in praise of the 
Jews. The latter part of the book contains an exhortation to the Greeks to 
bring offerings to the temple of the great God, a eulogy of Jews, a prophecy 
of judgment on idolaters, and repeated predictions of an eschatological 
judgment interspersed with appeals for conversion. It is this concern with 
universal history that gives the oracles of the standard collection their 
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distinctive shape. The literary device of converting comment on the past 
and present into the form of prophecy spread over a vast period was not 
an invention of the Greeks. It is found in various forms throughout the 
Near East, not least in the Hebrew Bible. By incorporating a Hesiod-like 
passage, the Jewish sibyllist strengthened his credentials as a witness from 
the Greek world and disguised his Jewish identity. The notion of a final 
judgment, or of the definitive intervention of a god on behalf of his people, 
was an expression not normally accepted as a concept by the classical 
Greeks. The book concludes with an explicit attribution to the Sibyl. 

The concept of universal history was by no means unknown to the 
Greeks. The question is whether universal history had become a theme 
of sibylline prophecy in pagan antiquity before the Jews appropriated the 
genre. There is only one piece of positive evidence for such a theme in a 
pagan Sibylline Oracle. This is the famous line in Virgil's Fourth Eclogue: 
"ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas." Virgil goes on to speak of a 
new world order, the end of the iron generation and the rise of a gens 
aurea. Morton Smith has described the Fourth Eclogue as "a delightful 
nonsense poem for a child's birthday" and derisively declares "to suggest 
that he [Virgil] took it seriously would equate him in stupidity with his 
interpreters." But even Smith grants that "some of the nonsense, it is true, 
may have come from the prophetic original." Arnaldo Momigliano, in one 
of his last publications, lent his authority to the view that "Virgil provides 
some direct evidence for pagan Sibylline Oracles which went beyond the 
prophecy of individual events." 41 

For centuries many Christian Church Fathers and others believed 
that Virgil, in his Fourth Eclogue, was influenced by the Messianic idea 
as depicted in Isaiah. This view was supported by Constantine, Jerome, 
and Augustine. The likelihood that Virgil was influenced by a pagan Sibyl 
from the east is doubted by some. Several scholars, however, have argued 
for another eastern influence on the poem, not from a pagan source 
but precisely from the Jewish Sibylline Oracles. 42 If these were known to 
Alexander Polyhistor, they could equally well be known to Virgil. The visit 
of Herod to Rome in 40 BCE, and the decree of the senate proclaiming 
him king of Judea occurred in the consulship of Asinius Pollio, who is 
addressed in the Fourth Eclogue (Josephus, Ant. 14.377-389). An allusion 



41 Momigliano, "From the Pagan to the Christian Sibyl," 729. 

42 A. Kurfess, "Vergils vierte Ekloge und die Oracula Sibyllina," Historisches Jahrbuch der 
Goerres Gesellschaft 73 (1956) 120-127. 
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to Jewish prophecy, then, might seem both plausible and timely. 43 "Two 
motifs in particular bring a Jewish source to mind: the birth of a child 
which marks the advent of the golden age, and the idyllic promise that 
flocks will not fear great lions and that the serpent shall die (lines 22, 24)." 
The Jewish source in question is the Book of Isaiah, which speaks of the 
birth of a child in chapters 7 and 9 and of idyllic peace between animals in 
chapter 11. The correspondences are not so close as to suggest that Virgil 
knew the Septuagint, but Nisbet points to a close paraphrase of Isaiah in 
Sibylline Oracles 3.788 ff, a passage that begins "Rejoice, maiden . . ." Nisbet 
suggests that the kore here might ambiguously refer, or be taken to refer, 
to the maiden of Isaiah 7. Hence, as Momigliano 44 has suggested, Virgil's 
messianic eclogue is the nearest pagan approximation to a Sibylline Oracle. 
The Jews, it would seem, might have used Greek hexameters in Sibylline 
style to attract converts or, at least, to the status of "sympathizers." 45 As 
Momigliano as remarked, "We must accept the Jewish-Christian Sibylline 
literature as a very important and original attempt to present the 
apocalyptic interpretation of religious history both to believers (that is, 
to Jews and Christians) and to unbelievers (that is, to pagans treated as 
potential proselytes and possibly full converts)." 46 Gruen 47 doubts that 
inventive Jews employed the Sibyl as a front for proselytism, since few 
Greeks could be expected to read Book 3 of the Sibylline Oracles, especially 
since it maligns Homer and ridicules Greek idolatry. Plato, however, 
does just that, and he was the most popular and most highly respected 
philosopher during the Hellenistic period. 48 But the audience included 
Hellenized Jews, such as the clients of Jason's gymnasium in the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Still, as Momigliano is careful to add, "those who 
write prophecies have first of all to persuade themselves, then to persuade 
the persuaded." And, what is even more remarkable, the Christians were 
ready to collect and transmit Jewish texts, often, to be sure, appropriately 
modified. Thus, as Momigliano concludes, 49 Oracula Sibyllina, initially of 
Jewish origin, were transmitted by a Christian tradition, in a manner similar 
to the way that the Septuagint, Philo, and Josephus were transmitted, 
often as apocalyptic books. The existing manuscripts in the case of all of 



43 Ibid., 124. 

44 Momigliano, "From Pagan to Christian," 729. 

45 See Feldman,/ew and Gentile, 342-382. 

46 Momigliano, "From Pagan to Christian," 740. 

47 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 288. 

48 Feldman,/ew and Gentile, 218. 

49 Momigliano, "From Pagan to Christian," 720. 
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these authors are of Christian origin. Book 3, the most important of the 
Sibylline Oracles, contains a mixture of texts of various historical periods. 
If Collins is correct, it was evidently written or copied in Egypt at a time 
when the Jewish community was large and influential. In three allusions 
it refers to a seventh king of Egypt (lines 193, 318, and 608). If Momigliano 
is correct in identifying him as Ptolemy VI Philometar, who reigned from 
181 to 145 BCE, this was a time when Ptolemy named Onias IV, during 
the dispute surrounding the high priesthood at the beginning of the reign 
of Antiochus Epipbanes in 175 BCE, the legitimate successor to the high 
priesthood who found refuge in Egypt. Most remarkably, Onias, though he 
apparently had no previous military experience, was named no less than 
commander-in-chief of Ptolemy's army (Josephus, Against Apion 2.49) 
and was permitted to build his own temple at Leontopolis (Josephus, Ant. 
13.62-73, War 7.426-432). Indeed, we are told, Ptolemy placed his entire 
army under the command of two Jews, Onias and Dositheos (Against 
Apion 2.49). One assumes that Ptolemy was not utterly disinterested in 
showing such favor to Onias, but rather that he looked upon him as a 
key to restoring his influence in Judea and viewed the temple as a means 
of anti-Seleucid propaganda among the Jews in Judea. He may also 
have considered the economic advantage of having a temple in his own 
country so as to prevent the export to Jerusalem of the annual half-shekel 
from every adult male Jew. In any case, the Land of Onias, where Onias 
settled, was of strategic importance for the defense of Egypt. It is fair to 
assume that Onias was not the only refugee from the civil war that was 
being waged in Judea and from Antiochus Epiphanes' persecution, and 
that other Jews also were attracted by the welcome that was given them 
by Ptolemy. When the Hasmoneans finally defeated the Syrian Seleucids, 
the great national enemy of the Ptolemies, the ties, as would be expected, 
between the Jews of Judea and the Ptolemies became closer. 

This is the backdrop of Sibylline Oracles 3, lines 97-161, 162-195, 196- 
294, 545-656; 657-808. 50 The authors, aside from a few interpolations, are 
Jews. They describe the disaster brought on by sins, especially idolatry, 
and increasing opposition to Rome. They predict the destruction of 
Rome and its people, and the advent of a heavenly, messianic-like figure 
savior who saves the Jewish people as depicted in Book 5 of the Sibylline 
Oracles. Above all, the educated people would have understood and 



50 See Thomas H. Tobin, "Philo and the Sibyl: Interpreting Philo's Eschatology," Phitonica 
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appreciated the dactylic hexameters of the oracles. But the masses of the 
Jews, especially when we consider the background of the Jewish uprisings 
of 115-117 against the Romans in Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Cyprus, probably 
identified with the criticism of Rome. Sibylline Oracles 3 and 5 would seem 
to be part of a widespread literature of resistance to Rome, as seen in the 
Egyptian Demotic Chronicle and Potter's Oracle, and the Persian Oracle 
of Hystaspes and Bahman Yasht. 51 Some scholars 52 have suggested, as 
a parallel to the Sibylline Oracles, especially the longer passages, a long 
allusive poem of 1474 lines of iambic verse by the third century BCE 
Alexandrian poet Lycophron, in a tantalizing monstrous and obscure 
Greek, filled with hapax legomena, called Alexandra, in a messenger's 
speech reporting to the Trojan king Priam, Cassandra's predictions on 
the day that Paris set out to rape Helen, down to six generations after 
Alexander the Great and which has been termed "the chef d'oeuvre of an 
erudite madman." 53 Like the Sibylline Oracles, this poem is an allegorical 
ex eventu prophecy. The selection of the name Cassandra represents the 
poet's conviction that the prophecy is absolutely true but that no one will 
believe it. Like the Sibylline Oracles, it covers a vast expanse of history, in 
veiled allegorical allusions, highlighting the sibylline theme of the conflict 
of east and west, from the fate of the heroes after the Trojan war down to 
the Hellenistic period. But, as Collins 54 has suggested, it is possible that the 
Alexandra was modeled on the Sibylline Oracles rather than vice versa. 

The notion of a final age is found in Isaiah 11 and Sibylline 1 and 2, 
which also associates the ages with metals. Here, again, there is a major 
difference between the goal of Odysseus and the goal of Aeneas. Odysseus 
is not establishing a new home but returning to his former home. But, as 
we find it in the Fourth Eclogue (lines 6-7) it is the reestablishment of a 
golden age; a new offspring is being sent down from heaven above (iam 
nova progenies caelo demittitur alto). Rome is a new beginning, sanctioned 
by heaven. This new beginning is foretold and guaranteed by the father 
(Anchises), by the son (Aeneas), and by the Sibyl, representing the 
heavenly powers (dixerat Anchises, natumque unaque Sibyllam conventus 



51 John J. Collins, "Sibylline Oracles," in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (ed. James H. 
Charlesworth; 2 vols.; Garden City: Doubleday, 1983), 1:323. 

52 See, e.g., J.J. Collins, "The Sibylline Oracles," in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple 
Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran Sectarian Writings, Phil, Josephus (ed. Michael 
Stone; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1984), 359-360. 

53 Moses Hadas, A History of Greek Literature (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950), 192-193. 

54 Collins, "The Sibylline Oracles," 359-360. 
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trahitin medios turbamque sonantem). This is the new Triumvirate, and the 
climax is portrayed in triumph of triumphs in the new shield of Augustus 
(Aen. 8. 714-728), representing Augustus' triple triumph for victories in 
Dalmatia, Actium, and Alexandria. All this is confirmed and blessed by 
the Sibyl and represents the advent of a Golden Age (redeunt Saturnia 
regna, Virgil, Eclogues, 4.6). The very mention (Eclogues 4:4) of the last 
age of the song of Cumae certainly aroused in the reader or listener the 
vision of the golden age and the birth of a golden race that would spring 
up throughout the world, this coming after the span of approximately 
a century of constant and seemingly unceasing civil war that beset the 
Roman republic from the Gracchi to Octavian, in effect, the birth pangs 
of a messianic figure. The fact that Virgil introduces the Sibyl as a central 
participant in this celebration is surely significant. Collins 55 has some 
doubt that Virgil depended on a Jewish sibyl for the notion of a final age, 
but he admits that even if he did not know such oracles, the possibility 
that they were Jewish cannot be ruled out, especially since the theme of 
universal history is far better attested in the Jewish Sibylline Oracles than 
in their pagan counterparts. The flood, as in Genesis, marks the end of the 
old order; the survivors are the Noahides, who repopulate the world, as 
symbolized by the daughter-in-law of Noah in the Sibylline Oracles. The 
new beginning is symbolized by the birth of a child. Nisbett points to 
a "close paraphrase of Isaiah" in Sibylline Oracles 3-788ff., a passage that 
begins "Rejoice, maiden" and even suggests that the word "maiden" (kore) 
may ambiguously refer to the virgin of Isaiah 7. 56 

But the division of history into saecula is found in Etruscan tradition, 
and that may be another source. 57 In the Middle Ages, as we have noted, 
Virgil was compared with Biblical prophets and found his way into 
medieval prayers. In the Rheims Cathedral, he is portrayed as prophet 
of the Gentiles. In the eleventh century he appears in Nativity plays in 
Limoges; in Spain in the fourteenth century he is shrined among biblical 
prophets. This is going too far, but in Josephus (War 6.312) we find the 
idea that a Savior is about to come and rid the world of misery; 58 rather, 



55 John J. Collins, "The Jewish Adaptation of Sibylline Oracles," Seers, Sibyls and Sages in 
Hellenistic-Roman Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 195-197. 

56 R.O.M. Nisbet, "Virgil's Fourth Eclogue: Easterners and Westerners," Bulletin of the 
Institute for Classical Studies 25 (1978): 66. Cited in Collins, Seers, 194-195, who, however, 
concludes that if Virgil knew any Jewish prophecy, he adapted it freely. 

57 Nisbet, "Virgil's Fourth Eclogue," 59-78. 

58 L.H. Feldman,/osep/!«s's Interpretation of the Bible (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1998) 151-152. 
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he, like Virgil, was influenced by such writers as Alexander Polyhistor and 
by Pseudepigraphic writings such as the Sibylline Oracles. 

There is reason to believe that some Jews in Palestine were exposed to 
Greek wisdom and were influenced by it. In the Talmud (bMen 99b) we 
read that the second-century Ben Dama asked Rabbi Ishmael whether a 
man like himself who had mastered the whole Torah was permitted to 
study Greek wisdom. In reply Rabbi Ishmael quoted Joshua 1:8: "You shall 
meditate therein [i.e. the Torah] day and night. Go and find a time when 
it is neither day nor night and study Greek wisdom." Saul Lieberman 59 
insightfully comments that the prohibition is not a general prohibition, but 
only when the study of Greek wisdom leads to the neglect of the study of 
the Torah. A similar question (tAZ 1.20.461) as to whether one is permitted 
to teach one's son Greek wisdom receives a similar reply, indicating that 
when it comes to education of adults there is no ban. Hence, we may 
conclude that when it comes to the study of Homer or composition of 
dactylic hexameters in Greek there was no prohibition as such. 60 



59 Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 100. 

60 I want to express my gratitude to Professor John J. Collins, the Nestor of Sibylline 
studies, for reading a first draft of this essay and for a number of excellent suggestions. 



"FOR THIS SCHOOLHOUSE IS BEAUTIFUL": 
A NOTE ON SAMARITAN 'SCHOOLS' IN LATE ANTIQUE PALESTINE 



Steven Fine 



For Yaakov Elman ^PJT I^D^Q DUO HQ 

"For this schoolhouse (12D2) is beautiful, the schoolhouse of creation." 
So writes Nina the son of Marqe, a fourth century Samaritan liturgical 
poet, projecting a central institution of late antique Samaritan culture 
into the heavens. Both Nina and his famous father, Marqe, made use of 
school metaphors. 2 Writing in homiletical prose, Marqe describes the 
schoolhouse, the mUD^, 3 as the social settings in which Moses addressed 
both Pharaoh and the children of Israel. In this note I present the most 
significant instances in which the word n"l2D' , 2 appears in Samaritan 
literature from late antiquity. I will then compare the ways that mUD 1 ! 
is portrayed by Marqe and Nina with projections of schools into the 
biblical past that appear in late antique Rabbinic and Patristic sources 
from Palestine. I will suggest that Samaritans and Jews, and to a lesser 
extent, Christians, projected their most central institutions into biblical 
antiquity in strikingly similar ways. Finally, I will explore the implications 
of the Samaritan texts for the history of recently uncovered monumental 
buildings that modern scholars have perhaps too quickly identified as 
"synagogues." 



1 The Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch: A Critical Edition (ed. A. Tal; Tel Aviv: 
Tel Aviv University, 1980), Num. 24:5. Earlier versions of this paper were presented at a 
conference on The Samaritans: Current State of Research, University of Haifa, July, 2004 
and then at the Association for Jewish Studies annual meeting, December, 2004. I thank 
my colleagues Moshe Florentin, Menachem Mor and Reinhard Pummer for their valuable 
comments, and the participants in my Yeshiva University graduate seminar on Samaritan- 
Jewish Relations in Late Antiquity (2006) for their poignant critiques. I thank Professor 
Jerome Lund and the Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon at the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati (http://cah.cn.huc.edu), for helping me to collect 
all references to the m3D , 3 in early Samaritan literature. 

2 Tibat Marqe: A Collection of Samaritan Midrashim (Hebrew; ed. Z. Ben Hayyim; 
Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1988). 

3 A. Tal, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000), 2, 606-7. As in 
Hebrew, literally "house of the book." 
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i. n"lQD' , 2 in Samaritan Literature 

Marqe refers to schools on four occasions in the first section of Tibat 
Marqe, the "Book of Wonders." This section has been dated on linguistic 
grounds to the fourth century. 4 Marqe presents a picture of the Exodus 
from Egypt that is riveting in its literary and midrashic constructions of 
the Biblical text. These references tell us much about both the Samaritan 
school during late antiquity, and Samaritan interpretation of Scripture 
during this period. Three of Marqe's references to schoolhouses appear in 
his pericope dealing with Moses' acceptance by the children of Israel as 
presented in Exodus 4 and his continuing encounters with Pharoah. Our 
first reference reads: 5 

nu?nn jnn pnn now rbnpb 11m nay wi nov nrrai... 
Wit nav nnm lynsn imnN raVn njna m nai nav in p^ro 
p^ro inoi npyi d^d xbi "vpi r6*n lyaw iojn mo^oa 
ify |ns03D noy to-isi -iran .pnniK rbxb jmi prawn nn«i 

....nnVa njna 

And on that very day the leaders of the people heard and told the con- 
gregation, and like them, believed [that God had sent Moses and Aaron]. 
Immediately, all of them, as on the day that the king Pharoah died, sighed 
and cried aloud. On that day they believed in the signs that they had seen 
and heard, for God truly remembers and forgets nothing. "They bowed and 
prostrated" (Ex 4:31), all of them, and said praises and prostration to the God 
of their fathers. After the people left their schoolhouse, the prophets "went 
to Pharaoh" (Ex 5:1) the king 

Our author has inserted the school into the Biblical narrative as a place 
where Moses and Aaron proved themselves to the community, and where 
the Israelites subsequently gave thanks to God through prayer and pros- 
tration for their forthcoming deliverance. The school provides a context 
for Ex 4:31, providing a locale where the ancient Samaritans "prayed and 
prostrated to God." 

The story continues with Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, and the 
"hardening of Pharaoh's heart." At this point schoolhouse imagery is 
placed in Pharaoh's mouth: 6 



4 A. Tal, "The Hebrew and Aramaic Literature of the Samaritans," The Samaritans 
(Hebrew; eds. E. Stern and H. Eshel; Jerusalem: Yad Ben Zvi, 2002), 52-7. 

5 Tibat Marqe, Book 1, 29-30, 19N. 

6 Tibat Marqe, Book 1, 31, 20N and Ben Hayyim's comment, ad. loc. 
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n^u nn icddn p nbnp u6 p?ou>n ipaj |vnp -imnn njna my td 
arriT nb f^ya maca iAt 120 bi Dnson ppsJ ptrDi rbbnn 

.nmb may 3 pn j"6 

When they realized that Pharaoh had become more strident against them, 
they went out and made this known to the community. As the two prophets 
finished speaking, callers went out in Egypt: "Every teacher in whose school- 
house they work shall not give them straw for making bricks." 

In this case the "teacher," the "V2D, 7 is the taskmaster — a translation 
of the biblical D'HOIU?, a phenomenon that in fact occurs elsewhere in 
Marqe's oeuvre. 8 From the standpoint, perhaps, of late antique Samaritan 
academic culture, this text stresses the power of the teacher over his 
students, a theme to which Marqe and Nina return. Our pericope uses 
the school image one more time, in this final case focusing upon God's 
encouragement of Moses: 9 

ny-ia*? wnbn ^run 1 nn 
.nyo nb rrVi ynp in rra 
.man nn**i tto msca 
.runs'? pin m *]bx 
.DnsD -\bn mp <Dnno> "d pnN bp -iryi nnN ynu; 

"See, I made you as God to Pharaoh" (Ex. 7:1). 

He is defeated before you and you have not need of any assistance. 

It is set out in the schoolhouse, and you are the teacher. 

He began to teach Pharaoh judgments. 

You listen to me, and repeat them to Aaron, and he will translate before the 
king of Egypt 

Here Moses appears as the teacher. One of the lessons of this tradition 
is that Moses was to teach, |T"T, laws — just as a teacher (130) might do 
in a school. This text represents a turn about — the original school meta- 
phor, having been used against Israel, rebounds to describe their ultimate 
victory over Pharaoh Aaron's role is also described. He is to "translate," 
DAiriQ. 10 It is unclear from the text whether his "translation" is a literal 
translation from one language to another, an explanation, or both. In 
any case, it seems reasonable to me that this too might be a projection 
from the translation of Scripture in late antique Samaritan communities 
back to Biblical times. Significantly, this term is used for Aaron's part as 



7 Tal, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic, 2, 606. 

8 Tal, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic, 2, 888. 

9 Tibat Marqe, Book 1, 34, 22H. 

A. Tal, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic, 2, 963. 
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Moses' "prophet" in Jewish biblical interpretation as well. 11 From a literary 
standpoint, schoolhouse imagery quite elegantly frames this entire 
pericope, from Moses' acceptance by the people to Pharaoh's negative 
response to Moses' ultimate triumph. 

Marqe's text discusses the Pascal sacrifice and its eternal significance 
in some detail. The Pascal sacrifice is particularly significant in Samaritan 
tradition, it being the only part of the ancient sacrificial regimen to be 
carried out in our own times. Marqe concludes with a poem interpreting 
Ex 12:28, "Then the people of Israel went and did so." In it, he compares 
the pious response of the Biblical Israelites to the behavior of well disci- 
plined students: 12 

"Then the children of Israel went and served" (Ex 12:18): Youths who in the 
future will go obediently to their schoolhouses. 

Interestingly, this text shows awareness that schools will appear only in 
the future, and projects contemporaneous decorum back to the biblical 
reality. How old these "youths," IT^O, are we are not told, though, 
suggestively, this term is sometimes used to describe the "children of 
Israel." 13 Marqa describes the relationship of student and teacher early 
in the "Book of Wonders": "And it [the Torah] is spread before him on 
the peak of Mt. Sinai, and an angel of the Lord reads in it and he listens 
like a youth who listens to the words of his teacher (mSD)." 14 It 
seems that, as with the prayers and communal assembly that we have 
seen taking place in schools, the niGD 1 ! is a place where more grown up 
activities took place. 

The projection of schoolhouse metaphors into the Biblical text is 
continued by Nina son of Marqe. 15 Nina utilized the schoolhouse in his 
poem for Gen, chapter 1. The poem begins with praise of the Sabbath, 
then turns to discussion of the heavenly Sabbath, continuing with the 



11 E.g. Neophyti Targum Palestinense Ms de la Biblioteca Vaticana (ed. A. Diez Macho; 
Madrid and Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1968), Ex 7:1; 
M. Sokokoff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan University 
Press; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002), 591. 

12 Tibat Marqe, Book 1, 67, 45^. 

13 Tal, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic, 1, 311. 

14 Tibat Marqe, Book 1, line 5a. 

15 A. Tal, "Samaritan Literature," The Samaritans (ed. A.D. Crown; Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2001), 452-5; idem., "The Hebrew and Aramaic Literature of the Samaritans," 
525- 
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"schoolhouse of creation," and the "city [NIUHQ] of creation." Of the 
"schoolhouse of creation," Nina b. Marqe writes: 16 

'w -1202 pm... 
nwai ~isoa 
nynm n^aw m^T rrtoi 
"rny^a ,! 7U 71-1 dv *?a pp miN 
ruymi mas isoa U7 tint 
'po 1 n*? pijJi m pjsi rfr nnai 
run na? nntn pnN*? mws 

For this schoolhouse is beautiful, 
The schoolhouse of creation, 

And the youths within it are the sun and the moon. 
The light arises each morning like an obedient youth, 
Who comes to the schoolhouse morning and evening 
Opens it and closes it, and no one refuses 
Trouble for those who say, anyone but us. 

The obedient students of this "schoolhouse" are the sun and the moon, 
who, like good students, "open" the school morning and evening — that 
is, rise and set, without complaint. This is the second time that we have 
seen lack of complaint as a virtue in our Samaritan texts. Like the "city of 
creation" the poet assumes that the "schoolhouse of creation" is an archi- 
tectural construction, one that can be "beautiful." 

Our final example is drawn from the fourth book of Marqe, a book gen- 
erally of medieval origin, though replete with earlier sources. 17 Here again 
we hear of the "schoolhouse of truth" with Moses as the teacher: 18 

Vim ruau>n Dip" 1 na mm nu^a Vna .nbx xb dhV? man .1 
pnp xb-\ mra nb\ pwn xbi r\nby 'ni na laym iaiy Va 
n^i i^s xb) iyiN xb-\ nxvn xb) nrun xbi wbv xb) nby xb) 

ma Van mn *?a pa 

rraai na hdni p mvu> p panwn m pnaN nai runrn nx .2 
pi 1 iun ~\i nnwx by \dh \nx anp -un nunaj 'a ru ,! ?an Dya 
rvau DKp ^jn n ,! 7 p 7j? r\Tvx xnxi irnnna 

man p ^ui run paj k^i rrowp nscn pnyp pup d^j .3 
p«i man nwn nan rraj na^na nai nNnpn*? 'xui Djp huVt 
puanm pn p pa^nN duo d ,! 70 p'ln p p*7 pa prm rv'ro 



16 Z. Ben-Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic Among the 
Samaritans (Jerusalem: Academy of the Hebrew Language, 1967), 3, pt. 2, 270-271. 

17 Tal, "The Hebrew and Aramaic Literature of the Samaritans," 522. 

18 Tibat Marqe, Book 4, 39, 1993-200^. 
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nbbnn ynvn pn ppsn pnpa -vona joup br\i m-io ^dq 
^n*? nym bin, pinna ra noun nwra nVi pa m ppiNi 

1. Tftey sacrificed to demons, no-gods (Deut. 32:17) — this concerns the cursed 
apostate when he arises and destroys the tabernacle and put a stop to all 
that is done in it, thus the world is without [the] tabernacle, and without 
[the] altar and without [the] sacrifice and without [the] burnt-offering, 
and without [the] peace-offerings, and without [the] cereal-offering, and 
without [the] sin offering, and without [the] incense and without [the] 
prayer and without [the] priest — all this because of the apostate! 

2. Merciful One, remember our fathers and do not abandon this remnant 
that the enemies have imprisoned to destroy it. Indeed, your redemption 
is close. Set our hearts to trust in you, and lead us to you, for you have 
testified regarding yourself that you would not forget your covenant with 
the good. 

3. We will make ourselves stand in the schoolhouse of truth and we will 
not depart from it, and we will learn from the teacher who stands there, 
and we will magnify the Scripture that takes place in it. The great prophet 
Moses is the teacher and we are the youths whom our master has chosen. 
Thus, if we are good youths, we will leam from this and turn away from 
all rebelliousness. We will strengthen ourselves thought the keeping of 
commandments that our master has chosen, and we will obey the com- 
mands by which our master honors us. Woe to the man who will err 
though apostasy, such that his mind goes to foreign gods! 

This beautifully constructed pericope is part of a series of consecutive 
homilies, following the structure of Deuteronomy 32. The homily is a well 
structured, beginning with section 1, which describes the sin of an appar- 
ently well-known apostate, and the cataclysmic results of his apostasy. The 
pivot point of the homily is section 2, which recalls of the divine covenant 
with Israel. Section 3 suggests the mechanism for restoring the covenant, 
attendance in the "School of truth" for the purpose of studying scripture 
and its observance under the teacher of teachers, Moses himself. The hom- 
ily concludes with a general warning of apostasy, and thus parallels the 
warning against apostasy with which the homily began. While later than 
the late antique writings of Marqe and Nina — Moshe Florentin tells me 
that it represents an "early strand of [medieval] Samaritan Aramaic," 19 this 
text clearly builds upon themes that we have isolated in the late antique 
strata of Samaritan literature. The equation between the school and 



Personal correspondence, April 20, 2010. 
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scripture came to the point that medieval sources use the term mBCS 
to describe not just the school, but as a term for Scripture itself. 20 

2. Jewish and Christian Parallels 

The type of projected reality that I am suggesting has distinct parallels in 
rabbinic literature, particularly in midrashim and Targumim. The school 
in rabbinic literature, "ISO 1V2 and, frHSD O appears often, usually as an 
elementary school. 21 Higher level institutions are referred to as NUn"TO ""I 
,Un70 TVZL and 7}?n in Palestinian sources, 22 and as mS^IK '1 m 
Targum Onkelos to Genesis zyzj. 23 Study houses and occasionally syna- 
gogues 24 are projected into biblical time beginning in amoraic sources. 
I discussed this phenomenon in detail in a recent article, unaware then 
of the Samaritan parallels. 25 Shem and Aver, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and 
Moses himself are all said to have frequented rabbinic study houses where 
important biblical figures studied Torah. In rabbinic sources this infusion 
of a distinctly rabbinic institution into the biblical past is usually, though 
hardly always — occasioned by a biblical "code word," most often 'pniN, 
tent. Thus, "How goodly are your tents, O Jacob," is transformed, for exam- 
ple, in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan's rendition of Num 2/i:5-7a: 26 

How beautiful are your study houses like the tents where Jacob your father, 
ministered, and how beautiful is the tent of meeting which is situated 
among you, and your tents which are around about it, house of Israel. 



20 A. Tal, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic, 2: 606-7. 

21 See Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, 94. See C. Hezser, Jewish 
Literacy in Roman Palestine (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 40-69. 

22 Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, 93-4. 

23 The Bible in Aramaic I: The Pentateuch According to Targum Onkelos ed. A. Sperber, 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1959). 

24 The bibliography on the synagogue is vast. See Steven Fine, ed. Sacred Realm: The 
Emergence of the Synagogue in the Ancient World (New York: Oxford UP and Yeshiva 
University Museum, 1996); idem., This Holy Place; in Jews, Christians and Polytheists in the 
Ancient Synagogue: Cultural Interaction During the Greco-Roman Period, (Steven Fine ed., 
London: Routledge, 1999); Lee I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: The First Thousand Years 
(New Haven: Yale UP, 2000). 

25 See my " 'Their Faces Shine with the Brightness of the Firmament:' Study Houses 
and Synagogues in the Targumim to the Pentateuch," Biblical Translation in Context (ed. 
F.W. Knobloch; Bethesda, Md.: University Press of Maryland, 2002), 63-92. This connection 
was first noted by A.D. York, "The Targum in the Synagogue and School," Journal for the 
Study of Judaism 10 (1979): 74-86. 

26 Targum Pseudo-Jonathan of the Pentateuch: Text and Concordance (ed. E.G. Clarke; 
Hoboken: Ktav, 1984). 
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As streams of water which grow stronger, so are they, the house for Israel, 
dwelling as groups growing stronger by the teaching of Torah. And as gar- 
dens planted by the river torrents, so are their disciples as companions in 
their study houses. The expressions of their faces shine as the appearance of 
the firmaments which the Lord created on the second day of the creation of 
the world and extended for the Glory of the Shekhinah. They are exalted and 
raised up over all the nations as the cedars of Lebanon which are planted 
by the springs of water. Their king will arise from them and their redeemer 
from them and among them he will be, and the seed of the sons of Jacob 
shall rule over many strong nations. . . . 

This is not the case in the work of Marqe and Nina, where the school is 
mentioned as a place of prayer, assembly and study, and not as an elite 
institution. It is perhaps closer to the Rabbinic "IGDH TV2 (where the 
teacher is also referred to as a "121D), 27 or even the synagogue, in its seem- 
ingly popular orientation. 

In short, during late antiquity, both Jews and Samaritans both pro- 
jected their most basic social institutions into the biblical past. Did the 
rabbis influence the Samaritans in this, as the usual Tendenz in scholar- 
ship would assume? Alternately, did the Samaritans influence the Jews? 
It seems to me that neither was the case. Rather, living in the interpre- 
tive "ether" shared by the two Israelite peoples of late antique Palestine. 
Christians were aware of Jewish claims for the antiquity of study houses. 
Robert Hayward suggests that the Rabbinic creation of the "study house 
of Shem" at Genesis 9:27 was known to Jerome, who "probably knew what 
the tents of Shem signified in Judaism of his day, a place of scriptural 
study and learning, a Beth Ha-Midrash." 28 Jerome writes that: 

And as for what Scripture says, May he dwell in the tents of Sem: This is 
prophesied about us (i.e., Christians), who are engaged (versamur) in the 
learning and knowledge of Scriptures after Israel had been cast forth. 29 

This text absorbs the notion of Shem's study house, so well known from 
Rabbinic sources, into the Christian polity, and supersedes it. While 
Jews (and Samaritans) may study, the prophecy of Genesis 9:27 is thus 



27 See Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, 94. 

28 R. Hayward, "Shem, Melchizedek, and Concern with Christianity in the Pentateuchal 
Targumim" in Targumic and Cognate Studies: Essays in Honour of Martin McNamara 
(K.J. Cathcart and M. Maher eds.; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 72. On Jerome's 
relationship with late antique Palestinian Jews, Judaism, and Jewish Biblical interpretation, 
see H.I. Newman, Jerome and the Jews, Ph.D. dissertation (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 
1997). On Jerome's knowledge of rabbinic lore, see ibid., 192-219. 

29 Quaest. Heb. in Gen 9:27, translated by Hayward, "Shem, Melchizedek," 78. 
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transferred to the Christians. While Christians did not claim actual antiq- 
uity, Jerome asserted spiritual continuity between contemporary Christian 
engagement in Scripture, which he himself carried out in a monastery in 
Bethlehem, with those of the Biblical predecessors. 30 We thus find each 
of the major communities of Late Antique Palestine, Samaritans, Jews 
and Christians, asserting biblical antiquity as they studied and lived with 
Scripture. 



3. Samaritan Schools and "Synagogues" in Late Antiquity 

Finally, what are the implications of this study for the interpretation of 
Samaritan "synagogue" discoveries of the twentieth century? I point out 
that no ancient Samaritan inscription refers to the buildings discovered 
at Zur Nathan, H. Samara, El-Hirbe, Tel Qastile, Sha'alavim or Beth Shean 
A as a "synagogue" — the term commonly used in modern scholarship. 31 
At Sha'alavim the building is referred to as a eukterion, a "prayer place." 32 
The church father Epiphanius of Salamis refers to a Samaritan proseuche, 
also a "prayer place," though the usage is based in Acts i6:i3. 33 Prayer was 
certainly a function of the mSC^, as we have learned explicitly from 
Marqe's Book of Wonders. During his rampage through Palestine in 419-22, 
the irascible Syrian monk Bar Sauma is said to have destroyed a Jewish 
Sabbath house (beit Shah') and a Samaritan synagogue, (beit knisha). 34 As 
with Epiphanius, we cannot know whether this reflects Samaritan usage 



30 A.H. Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom: The School of Nisbis and 
Christian Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2006), 124-5, describes the projection of the earthly Christian acad- 
emy into the heavens. 

31 For preliminary reports, see Y. Magen, The Samaritans and the Good Samaritan 
(Jerusalem: Staff Officer of Archaeology, Civil Administration for Judea and Samaria, Israel 
Antiquities Authority, 2008); ibid., "Samaritan Synagogues", in The Samaritans (Hebrew; 
E. Stern and H. Eshel eds.), 382-443. The most significant survey of literary evidence and 
of archaeological evidence to the date of publication is R. Pummer, "Samaritan Synagogues 
and Jewish Synagogues: Similarities and Differences, in Jews," in Christians and Polytheists 
in the Ancient Synagogue: Cultural Interaction During the Greco-Roman Period (S. Fine ed.; 
London: Routledge, 1999), 118-60. 

32 See Pummer, "Samaritan Synagogues," 128, and the bibliography cited there. 

33 Epiphanius, Haer. 80.1.5-6, in R. Pummer, Early Christian Authors on Samaritans and 
Samaritanism: Texts, Translations and Commentary (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), text 
73, p. 168; ibid., "Samaritan Synagogues," 140. On the use of the term proseuche in Delos, 
see Pummer, Samaritan Synagogues, 120-1. 

34 F. Nau, "Resume de monographies syriaques," Revue de I'Orient Chretien 18 (1913), 382, 
cited by Pummer, "Samaritan Synagogues," 125. 
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(in which case it would be the earliest usage of the term "synagogue" in 
Samaritan contexts), or as I suspect, is unrelated to Samaritan usage—like 
the use of "Sabbath house" to describe late antique Palestinian Jewish 
synagogues. Samaritan sources dating to the medieval period, the so- 
called Chronicles, refer to synagogues, using the Aramaic nU^JD — a term 
used by Jews from late antiquity on. 35 The Samaritan Chronicles describes 
the great, if historically shadowy, reformer Baba Rabba building no less 
than eight synagogues, apparently in the fourth century where Scripture 
was studied. 36 The Tulida, the earliest of the Samaritan chronicles, dis- 
tinguishes the "synagogue" from the "school": writing that Baba Raba 

to nrm nnimn rnpn KnNB>jn my\ nuwp nun 1 ** kVji... 

Showed faith in Truth [that is, God] and built synagogues and 
taught [Torah] reading and established schools . . .". 37 This section of the 
Tulida, written in medieval Samaritan Aramaic and apparently redacted in 
the fourteenth century, distinguishes synagogues from schools, a situation 
not found in the other chronicles nor in the writings of Marqe and Nina. 38 
We simply do not know what the ancient Samaritans called these places 
in Hebrew or Aramaic. What if places of prayer, convocation, study of law 
and teaching were called n"l2D' , 2 by the people who built these struc- 
tures? As with so much in Samaritan studies, this question truly can't be 
answered. I note, however, that academic overzealousness in describing 
every Jewish public building as a "synagogue," a phenomenon discussed by 
Dan Urman, 39 may be in play in regard to these Samaritan "synagogues" as 
well — where this predisposition goes back as far as Epiphanius' assertion 
that the Samaritans "mimic all the customs of the Jews." 40 

To conclude: In this paper I have explored just one aspect of the Jewish- 
Samaritan relationship during late antiquity, focusing on Samaritan and 
Jewish "schoolhouses." I have shown ways that insights gained from one 
community can both sharpen our interpretation of the other and, more 
importantly, show the ways that the two Israelite communities — and 



35 Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, 263. 

36 This literature is discussed by Pummer, "Samaritan Synagogues," 122-4. 

37 The Tulida: A Samaritan Chronicle, ed. M. Florentin ( Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 
1999), 1229N, p. 88. 

38 Ibid., 39-40, x-ix. 

39 D. Urman, "The House of Assembly and the House of Study: Are They One and 
the Same?" in Ancient Synagogues: Historical Analysis and Archaeological Discovery, ed. 
D. Urman and P.V.M. Flesher (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995), 1: 232-55. 

40 Epiphanius, Haer. 80.1.5-6, in Pummer, Early Christian Authors on Samaritans and 
Samaritanism, text 73, pp. 168, 132-4; ibid., "Samaritan Synagogues," 124. 
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Christians as well — lived with scripture and imagined their religious insti- 
tutions. I have also used this word study to add complexity to our recent 
study of Samaritan "synagogues," arguing that the designation of these 
buildings as "synagogues," while perhaps useful heuristically, belies the 
complexities inherent in the extant literary and archaeological sources. 
Like Israelites in Marqe and Nina b. Marqe's mADO, Israelites in Jewish 
niUn*TO TOl nVDJD TQ — and Christians as well, continued a legacy 
that each community believed was as ancient as the Bible — and as recent 
as their newest public building. 



SORTING OUT THE WAGES OF ADULTERY: 
EXECUTION, ORDEAL OR DIVORCE* 

Shamma Friedman 

npjrn 1313 fn 

PUTIN 3Sin 1D7ID 

riDia p"n am 

The first part of this study centers on two passages from Sifre Bemidbar 
which address the adulteress and the range of her possible fates according 
to the halakha: execution, ordeal or divorce. The second part integrates 
the conclusions within the broader picture, with elucidation of some of 
the other basic texts. 

Sifre 7 seems to assign an adulteress who should be subject to the death 
penalty to mandatory divorce instead. She indeed may be relieved, but 
traditional scholars dealing with this passage have been perplexed. Some 
solve the crux through emendation, and others through ingenious reinter- 
pretation. Academic scholars have also tried their hand. Here we review 
the proposals of Chanoch Albeck, Jacob Neusner, Yehuda Youngster, Ishay 
Rosen-Zvi, and that of Vered Noam, whose study on the issue at hand is 
the most extensive. Noam postulates that the position under discussion 
conforms to the opinion of Bet Shammai versus Bet Hillel, and that this 
clause is a remnant of Bet Shammai's teachings. 

The problematic textual issue involves the lack of the negative particle iib. 
Even though current talmudic philology rightfully distains emendation, 
there are situations where it is justified, such as in a text for which only 
one exemplar has survived, and contains a suspected corruption whose 
occurrence can be explained through the usual canons of textual criticism, 
such as homoioteleuton or others. The very universality of the problem- 
atic reading among the surviving texts suggests that all witnesses of Sifre 
Bemidbar are descendent from a single exemplar, itself already removed 
from the original text. Menahem Kahana, investigator par example of Sifre 



* It is a privilege and a pleasure to participate in this festschrift honoring my esteemed 
colleague, Professor Yaakov Elman. Aspects of this study are supplemented in my edition 
of bGit 9, to appear in the series Talmud Ha-Igud, by the Society for the Interpretation of 
the Talmud. 
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Bemidbar, has determined that this indeed is the nature of all surviving 
witnesses to this work, lending much strength to our reconstruction, 
which, when taken into consideration, enables us to sort out the wages 
of adultery. 

We open our study with a short review of the laws from the ancient 
Near East regarding adultery, the "great sin." 1 

The social reality in the ancient Near East and its reflection in legal tradi- 
tion present a polygamous society in which the prohibition of a wife's sex- 
ual contact with any male other than her husband was a basic norm. This 
situation engenders a wide range of suspicions or accusations that may 
befall a married woman's lot. This can be documented from the ancient 
Near Eastern law codes. 

If a man's wife is surprised (in flagrante delicto) 2 with another man, both 
shall be tied and thrown into the water, 3 but the husband may pardon his 
wife and the king his slaves. (Hammurabi §129) 

If the "finger is pointed" at a man's wife about another man, but she is not 
caught sleeping with the other man, she shall jump into the river for her 
husband. (Hammurabi, §132) 

If a woman quarrels with her husband, and says: "You are not congenial to 
me," the reasons for her prejudice must be presented If she is not inno- 
cent, but leaves her husband, 4 and ruins her house, neglecting her husband, 
this woman shall be cast into the water. (Hammurabi, §142-43) 



1 Gen. 20:9. For a discussion regarding this phrase in Egyptian marriage contracts see 
J.J. Rabinowitz, "The 'Great Sin' in Ancient Egyptian Marriage Contracts,"/M?S 18 (1959): 73. 

2 "The guilty pair are caught in flagranti delicto together, and it appears that in Babylonia 
and Assyria as elsewhere in the East adultery can be proved only by ocular testimony of 
the commission of the offence" G.R. Driver and J.C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws 1 (Oxford: 
Claredon Press, 1952), 281. For the range of the Talmudic requirement of ocular testimony 
cf. bMak 7a ("Both Abaye and Raba said that the witnesses are to be asked whether they 
had seen the actual penetration as a painting stick is inserted in the tube . . . Samuel said 
that being caught in the posture of adulterers is sufficient"). 

3 The binding together, "It would have been in keeping with the doctrine of talion 
if they were sent to their death in a last compulsory embrace" Driver and Miles, The 
Babylonian Laws, 1:281. In a Sumerian document: "To the body of the man on the bed he 
tied her (and) carried her to the assembly" S. Greengus, "A Textbook Case of Adultery in 
Ancient Mesopotamia", HUCA 40-41 (1969-70): 35. See also Num. 25:8, Sifre Bemidbar 131 
relates that Phinehas hoisted them in flagrante delicto on his lance and thus presented 
them to the assembly. 

4 "... the permansive 'he' or 'she is (given to) going out' (Bab. wasi or wasiat) in § § 142-3, 
which implies that the parties are in the habit of going out from their house for improper 
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If a man bring a charge against one's wife, but she is not surprised with 
another man, she must take an oath and then may return to her house. 
(Hammurabi, §131) 

If a man's wife, who lives in his house, sets her face to go out, 5 plunges 
into debt, tries to ruin her house, neglects her husband, and is judicially 
convicted: if her husband offers her release, she may go on her way, and he 
gives her nothing as a gift of release. 6 If her husband does not wish to release 
her, and if he take another wife, she shall remain as servant in her husband's 
house. (Hammurabi, §141) 

If a man should seize another man upon his wife and they prove the charges 
against him and find him guilty, they shall kill both of them; there is no 
liability for him (i.e., the husband). If he should seize him and bring him 
either before the king or the judges, and they prove the charges against him 
and find him guilty — if the woman's husband kills his wife, then he shall 
also kill the man; if he cuts off his wife's nose, he shall turn the man into a 
eunuch and they shall lacerate his entire face; but if [he wishes to release] 
his wife, he shall [release] the man. (Middle Assyrian Laws, A §i5) 7 

If a man should say to another man, "Everyone has sex with your wife," but 
there are no witnesses, they shall draw up a binding agreement, they shall 
undergo the divine River Ordeal. (Middle Assyrian Laws, A §17) 

Documentary sources, in addition to the law codes, round out the 
meaning of adultery in the ancient Near Eastern and add picturesque 
rhetoric. "A number of Neo-Babylonian marriage agreements include a 
clause which deals with the possibility of the wife committing adultery: 
'Should PN (wife) be discovered with another man, she will die by the iron 
dagger' "! 8 This rhetoric should in no way be taken as simply rhetorical. 

Much light can be shed upon biblical and rabbinic law when viewed 
against the Near Eastern backdrop, whether by way of comparison or 



purposes, e.g. to consort with undesirable persons of the opposite sex" G.R. Driver and 
J.C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 1:300. 

5 "Sets" etc. G.R. Driver and J.C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, (Oxford: Claredon Press, 
x 955)> 2: 55; "used to describe promiscuous behavior" see Greengus, "A Textbook Case of 
Adultery in Ancient Mesopotamia," 38 n. 11, and references there. 

6 This phrase refers to divorce, see below. 

7 Shalom Paul has already mentioned the category of adultery among Middle Assyrian 
Laws widely compared to biblical law see S. Paul, "Biblical Analogues to Middle Assyrian Law" 
in Religion and Law: Biblical-Judaic and Islamic Perspectives (ed. Edwin B. Firmage, Bernard 
G. Weiss, John W. Welch; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 333. On this passage see spe- 
cifically pp. 345-6 (with reference to Ez. 23). 

8 My emphasis. See M.T. Roth, " 'She will Die by the Iron Dagger', Adultery and 
Neo-Babylonian Marriage," Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 31 
(1988): 186-7. See the entire article for a study of adultery in the ancient Near East, with 
literature. 
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contrast. Furthermore, similarity of categories is often instructive even 
when rulings are opposite. 9 

If found wanting or under suspicion, the (perceived) wayward wife may 
meet one of three fates: death penalty (with her paramour), ordeal ("cast 
into the water" on a sink or swim basis), or divorce. In sharp contrast 
to biblical law and its rabbinic interpretation, Hammurabi allows pardon 
of the death penalty (for his wife) by the husband (which automatically 
produces a pardon for the paramour by the king). 10 Interestingly, there is 
no mention here of divorce inflicted upon the wife suspected of adultery, 
even though it was used for the relief of other complaints bordering on 
adultery (§141). It may quite well have been an option, but the legislator 
mirrors popular psychology: if he loves her, he will keep her; if he hates 
her, he will have her killed one way or another. 

The issue of pardon raises a sharp contrast with biblical/rabbinic law, 
where adultery is not a pardonable civil case, but a violation of religious 
law not pardonable on High without the death penalty. 11 Equally, in rab- 
binic law the husband is proscribed from continuing to cohabit with his 
adulterous wife, even if procedurally the death penalty cannot be inflicted, 
and the ordeal cannot be imposed. He may not simply forgive and forget. 
She is "prohibited to him", and he must divorce her. 



9 Thus I claim that engaging in legal comparisons should not be limited to cases of 
direct influence. The Near Eastern laws on adultery present much conceptual similarity 
with biblical-rabbinic law, lending interest both to similar independent developments and 
stark contrasts (e.g. non-religious character of ancient Near East law, allowing the husband 
to forgive adultery). In Attic law the lack of reported common conceptuality makes this 
type of comparison impossible. See D. Cohen, Law, Sexuality, and Society: The Enforcement 
of Morals in Classical Athens, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 98-132. On 
comparative studies of Talmudic and ancient Near Eastern law, see S. Friedman, "The 
Plotting Witness and Beyond — A Continuum in Ancient Near Eastern, Biblical, and 
Talmudic Law" in Birkat Shalom: Studies in the Bible, Ancient Near Eastern Literature and 
Post-biblical Judaism presented to Shalom M. Paul on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, 
(ed. Chaim Cohen; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2008), 827. 

10 Driver and Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 281. 

11 See mYom 8:8; on this contrast, see M. Greenberg, "Some Postulates of Biblical 
Criminal Law," in Yehezkel Kaufmann Jubilee Volume, Studies in Bible and Jewish Religion 
Dedicated to Yehezkel Kaufmann on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday (ed. by Menahem 
Haran; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, i960), 11-13. See also M. Greenberg, "Some Reflections 
on Biblical Criminal Law," Scipta Hierosotymitana, 31 (1986): 2-4. For various opinions on 
this comparison see Greenberg's response in "Reflections" and R. Westbrook, "Adultery 
in Ancient Near Eastern Law," RB 97 (1990): 542-80, whose mollifications, in course of 
his detailed study, do not dull the central point. See also Jacob Milgrom, The JPS Torah 
Commentary: Numbers (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 1990), 348-50. 
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1. The Three Fates 

This title does not refer to the three Morae, but to (something even more 
moiredik), the three possible wages of adultery in rabbinic halakha: execu- 
tion, ordeal or divorce. These three are spelled out precisely, within two 
very similar passages in Sifre Bemidbar. 
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Sifre Bemidbar, 7 (p. 10) 



'Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
say unto them: If any man's wife go 
aside ' (Num. 5:12) 

Why was this passage written in 
Scripture? 

Since it is said, 'When a man taketh 
a wife and marrieth her [then it 
commeth to pass, if she find no favour 
in his eyes because he hath found 
some unseemly thing in her, that he 
writeth her a bill of divorcement, and 
giveth in her hand and sendeth her out 
of his house]' (Deut. 24:1) 

we derive the rule [that divorce is the 
required recourse for a husband who 
has found his wife to be adulterous] 

only in a case in which there are 
witnesses [who establish the fact of 
adultery], but they did <not> give prior 
warning [to the wife, as to the ban and 
the punishment]. 

But if there is a matter of doubt 
whether or not the woman has actually 
had sexual relations, we do not know 
the rule of what the man has to do to 
her. 

Accordingly, Scripture states: '[And 
the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying] 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
say unto them: If any man's wife go 
aside ' (Num. 5: 11-12) 



Sifre Bemidbar, 19 (p. 23) 



. . . R. Simeon b. Yohai says: 

'and if the woman be not defiled, but be 
clean.' (Num. 5:28) 

Why was this written in Scripture? 

Since it is said, 'And the man that 
committeth adultery with another 
man's wife both the adulterer and the 
adulteress shall surely be put to death.' 
(Leviticus 20: 10) 



we hear from this that the wife is to be 
put to death 

only when there are witnesses who 
establish the fact of adultery, who have 
given prior warning (to the wife, [as to 
the ban and the punishment] ). 

But if there are witnesses who did not 
warn her, she is exempt from the death 
penalty. Since she is exempt from the 
death penalty, is she permitted to resume 
sexual relations with her husband? 

You must say, when it is in doubt 
whether she has had sexual intercourse 
with another man she is prohibited to 
her husband, a fortiori is the woman 
prohibited when it is certain that she 
had such intercourse. 
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(cont.) 

Sifre Bemidbar, 7 (p. 10) 

Here, Scripture obliges her to drink the 
bitter water. For this purpose was this 
passage written. 



Sifre Bemidbar, 19 (p. 23) 

Rather she is included in the rule that 
states: 'When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her' [then it commeth to pass, if 
she find no favour in his eyes because he 
hath found some unseemly thing in her, 
that he writeth her a bill of divorcement, 
and giveth in her hand and sendeth her 
out of his house].' (Deut. 24:1) 



The question dealt with here is "what should he do with her" (nU?y HQ 
Tib). What are the husband's options (better: obligations) according to the 
laws governing the range of cases of adultery? Three answers are delin- 
eated, depending upon circumstances: death penalty, ordeal or divorce. 

Full adultery punished by death occurs when the strict procedures are 
present: two witnesses and warning (i"l£Onn). The warning consists of a 
statement by the witnesses to the woman before the act: "Do you know 
that adultery is forbidden, and if you commit this act you will be exe- 
cuted by strangulation?" She can be executed only if she acknowledges the 
warning: "Yes I know, and indeed it is upon this condition [that I will be 
executed] that I am doing this." If there is no acknowledgement, execu- 
tion is impossible. In this way the sages introduced a procedure making 
the death penalty virtually impossible in terms of any practicality, even if 
one should claim that the institution was not yet terminated in their time. 
However, on the theoretical side, in all rabbinic literature and halakhic 
writings, the laws of death penalty are still fully maintained and analyzed 
rigorously, as indeed were laws of sacrifices, and all other areas which 
historical circumstances had removed them from practical reality. 

We have seen then that in cases witnessed and with warning adminis- 
tered the death penalty always applies. When the act was witnessed, but 
there was no warning, and the adulterous wife cannot be put to death, she 
is still forbidden to her husband, and it is incumbent upon him to divorce 
her, because the witnesses' testimony still determines with certainty that 
the act was committed. However, when the very occurrence of the act is 
in doubt, the ordeal is mandatory (in compliance with the detailed rab- 
binic definition of the laws of sotah). 12 



12 And again, the discussion of these laws pervades the rabbinic corpus, despite the 
early termination of these procedures recorded in mSot 9:9, tSot 14:2. 
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Before we proceed to a more detailed analysis, a crucial textual question 
must be dealt with. This question regards this part of the above-quoted 
passage from Sifre Bemidbar, 7: 

he writeth her a bill of divorcement, and giveth in her hand and sendeth 
her out of his house]' (Deut. 24:1), we derive the rule [that divorce is the 
required recourse for a husband who has found his wife to be adulterous] 
only in a case in which there are witnesses [who establish the fact of adul- 
tery], but they did <not> give prior warning [to the wife, as to the ban and 
the punishment]. 

The word "not" is absent from all the textual witness! 13 Without the word 
"not" the text would be translated: 

witnesses who establish the fact of adultery, and have given prior warning. 

In this form, the text flies in the face of all rabbinic legal thinking. In such 
a case the death penalty would apply, certainly not simply dismissing the 
adulterous wife by divorce! 14 It also violates the stylistic and substantive 
symmetry with the twin passage at Sifre Bemidbar 19. The word "not" has 
been supplied by many authorities, 15 or at the least they have registered 
the extreme difficulty of the present text. 16 



(Gen. Frag)* ma una ksw **u nnm any n wv jan xbx uyovmb 
(Lond. 341) riNxvu? **n mnm [d](j)h}7 I s ? wv \an xbx ,L 7 pN 

an una 

(Vat. 32) mi una nxvvw m nrrm dhj? ib w inn 'bx uynu? xb 
(Oxf. 150) ma una nsw m nnm dhj? 1*7 ww jon xbx uynv xb 
(EdPrin.) ma unn nxxvv m nnm nny 1*7 ww jon xbx 'ui uyn» xb 

* Sanct Petersburg, Firkovitch II A 268. **Contaminated by attraction to masculine. For 
fuller documentation, see my Commentary to Gittin IX, sugya 23. 

14 Neither could one make much of a case for divorce and then execution as the mean- 
ing of this passage. 

15 R. Avraham Gedalia, Berit Avraham on Sefer HaYalkut (Livorno 1650), 367b. 

16 R. Eliezer Nahum, Commentary on Sifre (Jerusalem 1993), 30: "This Tanna follows Bet 
Shammai" etc. (cf. below); R. David Pardo to Sifre loc. cit.: "Regarding 'and they warned 
her', I don't know what that means"; R. Avraham Gedalia, Berit Avraham on Sefer HaYalkut: 
"This is difficult, for if they warned her she is to be executed by strangulation"; R. Avraham 
Gumbiner, Zayit Raanan on Yalqut Simoni (Venice 1743): "Delete i"Q nnm, or it refers 
to a case where a court to rule execution was not approachable and teaches that she 
is prohibited to her husband immediately"; R. Abraham Lichtstein, Zera Avraham: "She 
would be deserving death and not divorce"; R. Haim Palagi, Sifre Haim: "Warning (ntnnn) 
applies only to the death penalty"; R. Elijah Gaon of Vilna emended: i"Q nnn NVl (but 
they did not warn her); N.Z.Y. Berlin Emeq HaNetziv on Sifre: "The purpose of this warn- 
ing requires explanation"; M. Friedmann, Meir Ayin on the Sifre: "Perhaps the text read 
originally 'and they did not warn her'"; R.Z.H. Volk, Keter Kehuna (Jerusalem 1954) ad. 
loc, p. 35: "This warning is incomprehensible and unexplainable." Rosen-Zvi equates this 
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Stepping back and taking a broader view of both passages synoptically 
is necessary for a full assessment of this textual crux criticorum. 

The two passages are similar in structure and use the same terminol- 
ogy, both the technical terms of midrash dialectics, but also the substan- 
tive terminology (finm DHJ? "6 UTU? jnn jntynj tib p3D nVpnj pQD 
i"Q linn ttb) — !"Q). The specific aim of these two passages is to clarify 
what happens to the adulterous wife over the range suspicion-conviction 
(T\b riU?y HO), and, concomitantly, at which stages is she permitted or 
prohibited to her husband. 

Lev. 20:10, which legislates the death penalty, 17 is defined in Sifre 19 as 
the situation "where she was warned by the witnesses" (CTJ? T]b lyU? 
!"Q linm). If she was not warned, and therefore she cannot be put to 
death, may her husband continue to cohabit with her, even though it is 
known with certainty ("'K'Tl) that she committed adultery? The answer 
is that he may not, and therefore he is constrained to divorce her! This 
is derived a fortiori from the law that even a woman not proven an adul- 
teress but simply suspected of such and already within the process of the 
sotah ordeal is prohibited to her husband. 

Sifre 7, couched in the same language and nearly a perfect mirror 
image, also contrasts the procedure of divorce required for the certain 
(= 'WTI of Sifre 19) adulterous to the suspected (pflD) adulterous, who 
must undergo the sotah ordeal. It is indeed incomprehensible that the 
certain adulteress who must be divorced be labeled in one passage as not 
being warned by her witnesses, and therefore not executed but divorced, 
and in another, exhibiting the same stylistic terms, as warned, but still, 
strangely, not executed, but divorced. 

Despite our deep-seated hesitation of emending a text against all wit- 
nesses, here we have no choice but to read "not warned" (I"Q linn 
in the divorce context in Sifre 7 as we find in Sifre 19. Not only the imme- 
diate context, but the inner logic of the extended passage and its parallel 
which uses the identical rhetoric stand behind this decision. 

Leaving the text the way it has been received exacts, as we have seen, 
a price too great to bear, in the form of forced and improbable expla- 
nations. However, emendation against all textual witnesses also exacts a 



with the 'warning' (l^p) which the husband administers to his wife as part of the sotah 
procedure (as in mSot 1:1), apparently assuming that the witnesses recite this warning, thus 
construing this text as an absolute anomaly, and leaving the passage with serious stylistic 
problems 174). See below, note 36. 
17 Cf. Deut. 22:22. 
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most undesirable price. Are there any mitigating circumstances for taking 
the route of emendation? 

First let us address the unanimity of all textual witnesses as to the 
reading of this phrase in this passage. Is it conceivable that the identical 
erroneous reading pervades all attestations? This possibility could suggest 
itself only if all witnesses to the Sifre Bemidbar derive from a single exem- 
plar. It is therefore interesting to note, that Menahem Kahana's exhaus- 
tive research on the textual traditions of Sifre Bemidbar arrived exactly 
at this conclusion regarding the text tradition of Sifre Bemidbar, based 
on common errors and the identical appearance of "foreign bodies": late 
glosses, additions based on the Babylonian Talmud, etc. appearing in all 
surviving witnesses. Sifre Bemidbar, in all attestations, is indeed derivable 
from a single exemplar, 18 and a problematic reading common to all wit- 
nesses must be treated as if it were occurring in a work which survived 
only in a single exemplar. 

Now we must address the particular mechanisms that may have led 
to this early error. Two of the most common causes of manuscript error 
are homoioteleuton and corruption through confusion with a similar 
passage. 19 The master copy we are positing was most probably executed 
by a scribe quite familiar with the text of the entire Sifre Bemidbar, per- 
haps knowing if in part or in full by heart. The identical phraseology of 
Sifre 7 and 19 could mistakenly lead to writing i"Q 1"inm in 7, as this 
language appears in 19 along with !"Q linn N*?"!. 20 

Homoioteleuton will be more speculative to reconstruct, but definitely 
possible. 



18 M. Kahana, Prolegomena to a New Edition of the Sifre on Numbers, dissertation, 
(Jerusalem 1982), 265 (Hebrew): ,DVTp 2ND V'jn nDUH HJ? *73 bw DNXin 
hTmi^n uVH2> b"ir\ D'flUnttJ. Cf. p. 217. P. It "Some common marginal annotations 
and common errors which are found in all the versions lead to the conclusion, that all 
the known western witnesses (and perhaps the oriental versions as well) were descended 
from one parent Sifre text. A further conclusion alludes to the closeness of Ms. Vatican to 
this parent text." 

19 See J.C. Willis, Latin Textual Criticism, (Chicago, 1972), 99-100 ("literary reminis- 
cence"): in Hebrew terminology: ashgara (iTUUJN); M.L. West, Traditional Criticism and 
Editorial Technique (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973), 21. 

20 For corruption in Sifre Bemidbar due to confusion with similar passages in proximity, 
see Kahana, Prolegomena to a New Edition of the Sifre on Numbers, 268-71. 
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23 'oy ,w xpws -oidi nan 



minoi nuwn nKnoj pki 

mi 1 ? tin^n noi mnun nironty 
nti minoi nu^Nn nNnuj n 1 ? pki 
piz> rvVy njtw tin ainan tad k^n 
n*? naiK '"nun rbjn 1 ? miDN jn 
p^nn nVin niam^ injn r6yn 
mba, pnon 

minoi rwNn hkquj pn 



naw no'? 

m *]xx> -wx upki nniN Ninw ■•sV 

dhv r6 tan n^n ujjou? ab 
nrvon ntiu; ra nnm 

to rnioa m nnn n^i phv r6 up 

nrvpn 



rnnia rrnn nrran in miuai Vwn 

nfynj pan r6y:u pan max 
'tni ntyruttfr i"p rfrjn 1 ? miDN 

np 1 n nawu? bba wn nn nVn 
.(n td pnai) nVjrn nuw ur>a 



10 'ay ,t Npo^a nmoa nan 



un-'ba, moNi ^N-ny bo, *im 
,inu>N noum n wh wh 

it nuna mow nnb 

num np^ n -ioin Ninu? ^a 1 ? 

dhj? r6 ton n^n uyou; n*? 

nrvpa K^ntg ra nnm 

ra i~inn kVi dhp rb ion in 
on una nNxw 

n*? rbjnj n*? pan rftyaj pan 
rn nw np uynty 

niDKi ^tour ">a bx mr V'n 
inu>N rmvn n upk upn ph^n 

wnn nnw Nnnu> nppn ainan nn 
.nunan maw p*? pnan 



The words in bold type are a repeated text of a size that causes homoio- 
teleuton in manuscripts on an extremely frequent basis. If the copyist's 
eye skipped from the first occurrence of this text to the second, all the 
underlined words would be eliminated, yielding exactly the received text 
(whose witnesses emanate from the one common source). An advantage 
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of this conjectural reconstruction 21 is that according to this model, both 
passages (Sifre 7 and 19) mention all three possible fates of the suspected 
adulteress: divorce, ordeal, or death, and correspond to the same line of 
legal thinking. 22 

The rare occasion of an extremely difficult and incomprehensible text, 
and the fact that all Sifre Bemidbar witnesses derive from one exemplar, 
are not coincidences. This situation indicates that we must treat the prob- 
lem as if we were dealing with an ancient text of which only one copy 
survived. In such a case, it is necessary to surmise that an unexplainable 
text is the result of some type of corruption. We have supplied possible 
examples of such a corruption, and therefore, on the simplest level, it is 
necessary to supply "not" («?). Emendation is the best recourse in cer- 
tain cases when only one exemplar of a given work has survived. Sifre 
Bemidbar is a work that belongs to this category regarding corruptions 
common to all witness, since they all derive from one exemplar, itself 
already quite removed from the original text. 

The above mentioned traditional commentators on the Sifre, all 'latter- 
day 1 scholars, 23 admirably attempted to make some sense of the exist- 
ing text, each going his own way and in his own direction in veering 
from the simple (and unacceptable) meaning of the given text, through 
stilted though often ingenious interpretations. We have indicated their 
approaches briefly above. Here we will present the track taken by the 
sole surviving commentary by a scholar of the earlier period, 24 R. Hillel 
b. Elyaqim. 



21 Presented here in order to explore various possibilities that may have caused the 
textual corruption. For our immediate purpose, the first suggestion is simpler and more 
probable. 

22 In any case, this is presented here simply as one example of how there error 
occurred, and is not intended as a certain reconstruction, which would have to deal with 
several issues. Let it be said, however, that some of these must be viewed in light of the 
strangely close connection that some tanaitic sources see between the divorce and sotah 
Pentateuchal passages. See especially mSot 6:3 and my comments in the above-mentioned 
commentary. Compare Malbim, who also felt that the Sifre text requires conceptual expan- 
sion in order to complete all possibilities of what may be done to the adulterous wife; this 
he does however, without addressing the main problem! 

23 DWirm. 

24 D^IUWI. 
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. . . meaning, we have heard that he 
expels he with a writ of divorce as it is 
written "[he finds an unseemly thing 
(^adultery) in her] and he writ her 
a writ of divorcement" only in cases 
where he had witnesses to her adultery 
and they warned her — in this passage 
scripture says "he finds an unseemly 
thing (^adultery) in her", and elsewhere 
scripture says "the thing will stand on 
the testimony of two witnesses", 

But if it is uncertain whether she 
committed adultery or not, we have 
not heard what should be done to her, 
therefore scripture says (Numbers 5, 12) 
Speak to the children of Israel etc. (the 
sotah ordeal). 



mnns nso nb irai Dnn itd-d 



nnm nnrny ony n wu? inn xbx 
nny m nso "o ndpi ynn ra 
mp 1 dhv wiv *?y Dnn rwni ~m 
2"y }kd ik dw a"y f?rr? na nn 



r6y:u xb pan rnyru pan ^in 



We will register two points here. R. Hillel expands the original language 
of the Sifre UJ>QW X.b by way of explanation into n^SIH© X.b 
Were this the intent of the Sifre the subtle redundancy would be 
exceptional to the Sifre's regular style. 



We have heard that he expels her with 
a writ of divorce only in cases where 
there are witnesses who warned her, 
for then she is expelled with a write of 
divorce 



jnn xbx ton i-wsiBB? uynw xb 
13QB riKSre? ra nnm dhj? n ur-u; 

033 



The correct explanatory expansion that we have proposed above is xb 
!"Q HQ IjyOU?, based upon the language towards the end of 

the section. This wording renders the expanded passage clear and not 
redundant: 



We have heard what he should do JDT3 xbx TO TiVT HQ uynu? K*? 
with her only in cases where there are 13QB PIK2SVB? m nnm DHy P UT^ 
witnesses who warned her, for then she 
is expelled with a writ of divorce 
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This I feel is more in keeping with the standard style of the R. Yishmael 
school of midrashim. 

Following on his expansion, R. Hillel explicates the text as meaning: the 
only possible grounds for divorce we know of is when the husband has 
two witnesses who testify that his wife committed adultery!! (IjyOU? nb 

nnrny dhj? ib jnn KV«...uja rwirwiy), a position arguably 

held by Bet Shammai, 25 but definitely not by this commentator's more 
authoritative namesake, Bet Hillel. 26 Indeed R.M.D. Ashkenazi, in his 
commentary on the Sifre ad Loc states: "... a further difficulty is that this 
baraita appears to be presenting the opinion of Bet Shammai"! 27 

This leads us directly to our second point, intimately related to the first, 
which (the second point) flows from the long explanatory derivation that 
R. Hillel's interjects within the language of the Sifre: 



in this passage scripture says "he finds 
an unseemly thing (^adultery) in her", 
and there scripture says "the thing 
will stand on the testimony of two 
witnesses." 



-qi w,w dtp ww by Dnn Trim 
ww a'V !*o IN ww 2"y }brb nn 



There is no doubt about the fact that this comment derives from bGit 
goa, where it is associated by the BT to Bet Shammai's position in mGit 
g:io (this will be explicated in further detail below). It serves R. Hillel's 
contention, then, that this paragraph of the Sifre, which sees the husband 
divorcing his wife on the basis of the testimony of two witnesses to her 
adultery, as being in accordance with the opinion of Bet Shammai, and 
veers from the standard authoritative position of Bet Hillel. 
This position is more fully spelled out by R. Eliezer Nahum: 28 



25 But see below that even Bet Shammai would not take this position according to 
tannaitic sources. 

26 mGit 9:10. 

27 Sifre with Toldot Adam (Jerusalem 1972), 20. 

28 18th century. 
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We have heard only for cases in which OH? V? WW |DT3 nVn UyDU> N*? 
he has witnesses who have warned her. . PQ 1*111 HI 



It would appear that this tanna holds 
to the opinion of Bet Shammai, as we 
have learned at the end of tractate 
Gittin, Bet Shammai say a man should 
not divorce his wife unless he finds in 
her a matter of unchastity (= adultery), 
as it is written, and he found in her a 
matter of unchastity. 

And the gemara asks, "What do Bet 
Shammai do with the word 'thing'?" 
and it answers, It says here 'thing', and 
it says elsewhere 'thing', just as there 
two witnesses are required, so here two 
witnesses are required. 

Therefore our Sifre passage says that 
we have heard only when there are 
witnesses. 



fyio pm w":d n**? rm ion *n*tt 'u 
na din una* ah 'din pou 'on 
'xm nnj* *n"T m K^a inu*N 



nay ■'kq in *Nn iz>":ri 'on pnaNi 
l^n^ *iqn*i m*T po now rwm it*? 
pnV no in Dip' any d'ju* ""ay 
.on*; 'Jizn ind *in d**tj* *.*i*n 



n*?n upntt* n^t pao map -an 1 ?* 
.'131 ony I s ? *an 



Thus the solution of assigning the passage to Bet Shammai is implicit in 
R. Hillel's commentary, alluded to briefly by R.M.D. Ashkenazi, and spelled 
out fully by R. Nahum Eliezer. 

Academic scholarship has also addressed the difficulty of Sifre 7 where 
an adulterous wife, warned by two witnesses, is simply dismissed by 
divorce. H. Albeck explains the passage on the basis of a baraita in ySot 
1:1 (16b), which broadens Bet Shammai's permission to divorce to include 
not only adultery but also lighter immodest behavior. The PT (Palestinian 
Talmud) also knows of a different source which denies such an extension 
by Bet Shammai; the contradiction is resolved by R. Mana: the denial of 
such an extension of the law refers to a case where there were no wit- 
nesses to the immodesty, and the acceptance of immodesty as cause for 
divorce refers to a case where two witnesses testified to this impropriety. 
Albeck claims that Sifre 7 addresses a women warned by two witnesses 
against immodest behavior. The death penalty is not an issue here, but she 
may be divorced according to Bet Shammai by cause of her immodesty. 29 



H. Albeck, Shiskah Sidre Mishnah: Seder Nashim (Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, 1958), 407. 
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There are severe problems with this solution. Clearly the Sifre is address- 
ing adultery, in that it applies the sotah ordeal for doubtful situations of 
the case under discussion. However, the sotah ordeal applies only to sus- 
pected adultery, but not to suspected lighter immodesty. Furthermore, 
the source in the PT suggesting that Bet Shammai permit divorce even 
for immodesty is certainly a late baraita, 30 and its unique opinion cannot 
be expected to underlie the Sifre's general language. R. Mana supplied a 
standard talmudic resolution to conflicting sources, by assigning each to 
different circumstances, whereas critically they are better arranged on a 
chronological continuum. 

J. Neusner translates our passage: 

Since it is said . . . (Deut. 24:1), we derive the rule that a woman leaves her 
husband with a writ of divorce only in a case in which the husband has 
witnesses who have given an admonition [as to what is required should he 
consummate the marriage and then wish to end it]. 31 

This explanation assumes that warning under discussion is one presented 
as a prior admonition at the time of marriage explaining that the mar- 
riage could be terminated through divorce, although such an admonition 
is unknown elsewhere. This ingenuity of this solution underscores the dif- 
ficulty of our passage. 

A different attempt to reinterpret the "witness" clause in Sifre 7 has 
been presented by Y. Youngster: 

In light of these difficulties we should conclude that the witnesses men- 
tioned here are not witnesses to adultery, but witnesses to 'warning' (Hy 
HKinn), witnesses to [the declaration of] 'jealousy' ( r U , p HJJ), and thus is 
the text to be interpreted: the biblical divorce passage allows the husband to 
divorce his wife only if he found 'something unseemly' ("111 Hliy) in her. 
Were 'something unseemly' clear testimony regarding fornication, divorce is 
out of the question, for the woman is subject to the death penalty. Therefore 
the author of this passage assumes that 'something unseemly' ("in nnjJ) 
is a situation close to certain [adultery], even though this virtual certainty 
does not rely on direct testimony. This situation can occur if the woman 
went into 'seclusion' (mnDJ) after two witnesses administered a warning 
to her, for then a reasonable assumption that she had sex in seclusion is 
created. 32 



30 See my Gittin commentary op. cit. 

31 J. Neusner, A Theological Commentary to the Midrash, v. 8, Sifre to Numbers and Sifre 
to Deuteronomy, (Lanham, 2001), 30. 

32 Y. Youngster, "Halakhic Midrashim to the Sotah Passage: Studies in Editing and 
Commentary" (Ph.D. Dissertation, Bar Ilan, 2003), 3. 
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This proposal, equally ingenious, takes the witnesses as the witnesses 
mentioned in mSot 1:1: "He must warn her before two witnesses," a stilted 
interpretation of our passage in context. Furthermore, at a certain point, 
Youngster makes the witnesses themselves responsible for sounding the 
warning instead of the husband, a procedure unknown elsewhere. 33 This 
then is also a position of desperation, underscoring once more the pro- 
found difficulty of our passage when it lacks the word "not"! 

I. Rosen-Zvi 34 proposes in essence the same solution raised by Youngster, 
and it is open to the same objections. Indeed, the fact that this solution 
requires reconstruction of basic definitions, 35 yielding a system unknown 
elsewhere, is openly acknowledged by Rosen-Zvi. 36 

The most extensive study pertaining to the issue at hand is by Vered 
Noam. It offers a valiant attempt to explicate the text as it stands, cer- 
tainly a great desideratum for academic scholarship, often raised to the 
status of a categorical imperative. 

Noam's solution to the crux in this Sifre passage 37 corresponds 
exactly to the position presented by R. Nahum Eliezer, offered briefly by 



In the original: fpN^ HJ? WN JN3 DTIDKH DHJ7H '3 ,imb W n*7N D"U>p -ftXb" 

byib mu>2Nn pun-run nuna mnai bv dotts 721 ,*irp ny ,nN-inn ny xbx 
nrriN mm nny nti 'in nnjJ' "frx .nai nny na nxd dn pn inuw nx vmb 
'm nny' ,yupn byi win ,pb .nn , n na"n nuwn pu? jrwrab mpn pN ,rnjr 
dn ^apnn nr asn .nw nny by -\avi u'N »3 in ,niNTTD anpn a^n nti 
mpna n^yaj »3 na-fr onn tn p» ,Dny w na nrrnu; tin nnnoj nuwn 

."nnon 

33 Even though the term nNinn has been used to explain the term 'U'p in bSot 3a 
(nNnnn ]Wb N7N 'nrp pN pnr ni jnm 31 nDN; see Rashi to Numbers 5, 14), in an 
operative sense the two are never mixed. 

34 Ibid., 174. 

35 "(Dny o up) rrvnoi ('na nnvr) nrp" 

36 Rosen-Zvi credits Menahem Kahana's yet unpublished commentary on Sifre 
Bemidbar, and part of his language seems to be quoted directly from Kahana's work, 
although the commentary does not appear in Rosen-Zvi's bibliography. See also 
Rosen-Zvi's reference to Youngster in I. Rosen-Zvi, The Rite that Was Not: Midrash and 
Gender in Tractate Sotah (Jerusalem 2008), 38, n. 69 (Hebrew). [At proof-reading: Kahana's 
commentary has now appeared. See M.I. Kahana, Sifre on Numbers: An Annotated Edition, II 
(Jerusalem: Magnes 2011), 79-82 (Hebrew)]. 

37 Whose difficulty she acknowledges: "In a most matter-of-fact and nonchalant 
manner, they introduce a unique and exceptional ruling, which contradicts everything 
we have learned from other sources, eliciting great surprise among commentators and 
researchers alike" See V. Noam, "Divorce in Qumran in Light of Early Halakha," JJS 66 
(2005): 212. 
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R.M.D. Ashkenazi, and implicit in the commentary of R. Hillel, as I have 
suggested above. 38 Noam writes: 39 

According to this midrash, in order for a husband to divorce his wife, the 
wife must be accused of adultery. There must be witnesses to the act who 
issued a prior warning, and there must also be an organized judicial proce- 
dure — as is customary in capital offences! The midrash explains that since a 
man could not divorce a wife suspected of adultery if these strict conditions 
were not met, it was necessary to enact the sotah procedure a — mystical, 
extra-judicial, transcendental procedure for determining a woman's guilt. 
This explanation is surprising. It is a reflection of the strict ruling of Bet 
Shammai, which demands proof of a woman's adultery in order to allow the 
divorce. The mGit 9:10 states . . . 

Noam opens her analysis by stating: "According to this midrash, in order 
for a husband to divorce his wife, the wife must be accused of adultery." 
The nub of my criticism challenges this statement. The midrash is not 
addressing the question as to what are the legal grounds for divorce, but 
what must be done to the adulterous wife according to the various condi- 
tions of suspicion or proof! Contrast our expanded translations: 



Noam 

we derive the rule [that a woman leaves 
her husband with a writ of divorce] 

only in a case in which the husband 
has witnesses who have given prior 
warning [to the wife, as to the ban and 
the punishment]. 

But if there is a matter of doubt whether 
or not the woman has actually had 
sexual relations, we do not know the 
rule of what the man has to do to her. 



Friedman 

we derive the rule [that divorce is the 
required recourse for a husband who 
has found his wife to be adulterous] 

only in a case in which there are 
witnesses [who establish the fact of 
adultery], but they did <not> give prior 
warning [to the wife, as to the ban and 
the punishment]. 

But if there is a matter of doubt whether 
or not the woman has actually had 
sexual relations, we do not know the 
rule of what the man has to do to her. 



38 The close correspondence in not noted in Noam's study, although two of these are 
referred to obliquely. She introduces literature of the commentators by stating: "Various 
commentators have attempted to go beyond the plain meaning of these midrashic inter- 
pretations" Ibid., 214). In note 31 ad. loc. Nahum's commentary is listed. She further 
remarks: "It should be noted that Rabbenu Hillel appears to adhere to the plain meaning 
of the midrash." I hope I have demonstrated above that the opposite is true. 

39 Ibid., 212. 
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We are searching for "the rule of what the man has to do to her," not for 
the rule of under what circumstances "a woman leaves her husband with 
a writ of divorce." She can be dismissed with a writ of divorce for any 
reason the husband sees fit, according to standard halakha (Bet Hillel). 
However, the only "rule of what the man has to do" with his wife whose 
adultery has been established by witnesses, but they did not warn her 
of the death penalty, is to divorce her. If, as the Sifre goes on to say, her 
adultery was in doubt, "scripture obliges her to drink the bitter water." 
Since Noam takes the question to be under what circumstances a woman 
leaves her husband with a writ of divorce, she is led to the conclusion 
that "[t]his explanation is surprising. It is a reflection of the strict ruling 
of Bet Shammai, which demands proof of a woman's adultery in order to 
allow the divorce." 40 

Furthermore, the assigning of this Mishnah to Bet Shammai does not 
assuage the basic problem of the missing negative. If the witnesses warned 
her, how could Bet Shammai absolve her from the death penalty? If they 
did not, why divorce her first, and why make no mention of the death 
penalty (which Sifre knows exactly how to do, as in § 19)? 41 

Succor comes, according to Noam, from bGit 90a. In the midrashic duel 
between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel over the words "unseemly thing" 
("QT miy), the tannaitic discussion in Sifre Devarim falls short of assign- 
ing Bet Shammai an explanation of "thing" (131). Such an explanation 
was available to the PT in the form of a baraita not known to the BT. In 
order to fill this void ("What do Bet Shammai do with the word 'thing'?" — 
7rcb HIV "im" ''Nn mi), the following answer is given: 42 



40 My italics. 

41 Noam is quite aware of this. "Adultery backed up by witnesses who issued a prior 
warning was punishable by death, and a woman who was sentenced to death, does not 
need a divorce!" Ibid., 213; this is of course correct for biblical and certainly rabbinic law 
despite the prophetic imagery in Hosea 2:4-5, cf. Jeremiah 3:8; on this issue see Westbrook, 
"Adultery in Ancient Near Eastern Law," 577-580. Despite this fact, she hopes to make 
her case based upon Sifre 19: "Nevertheless, there is another passage in Sifre (ibid.), which 
proves the authenticity of this extraordinary ruling [. . .] The midrash does admit that a 
woman found guilty of adultery according to two witnesses who have issued a prior warn- 
ing to her is subject to capital punishment. On the other hand, the midrash begins its 
discussion with the assumption that a woman is forbidden to her husband (and conse- 
quently, a candidate for divorce), first of all, precisely in such a case." See Noam, "Divorce 
in Qumran in Light of Early Halakha," 213-14. This reading, I fear, is not upheld by the 
simple meaning of that passage. 

42 Brought here in the succinct form found in the manuscripts, versus the expansion 
in the printed editions. 
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It says here 'thing', and elsewhere it HQ ,"m f?rn "iQiOl ~ai |KD "lOW 

says 'thing'; just as there two witnesses .DHJ> UUU }ND ,DHy UUD f?rb 
are required, so here are two witnesses 
required. 



"The Talmud surmises that Bet Shammai would have dealt with the word 
"111 by extrapolating from the laws of witnesses to the laws of divorce, 
thus requiring witnesses to an adulterous act in order to permit divorce"; 
thus Noam's conclusion, which she wishes to trace to an authentic tan- 
naitic position. 43 We will attempt to demonstrate that this passage is not 
only unique to the BT, but was composed by the BT through a process 
which we can reconstruct, and thus can shed no light on the historical 
Bet Shammai. 

The process begins with mSot 6:2-3: 



If one witness said, 'I saw her that *6 nNDUUtt? iW*n UK "TrlN Tp 'ON 
she was defiled', she does not need to ... PiniU? PinTl 

drink . . . 



For the inference might be: Since the 
first testimony (which does not render 
her forbidden for all time) cannot be 
sustained by less than two witnesses, 
should we not, therefore, infer that 
the last testimony (which renders 
her forbidden for all time) cannot be 
sustained by less than two witnesses! 
But Scripture says, And there be no 
witness against her [meaning] any 
manner of evidence against her. 



ruiuwin nny dn nn pn rrnw 
nrx D^iy tidn nmoiN row 
nny ,trjtt?n ninan nn^prra 
dVij? hon nrnoiK wrvv mnrmn 
,trjtt>n ninan n^prvn xbv p \m 
.ra bo ,"nn pa lyi" 'an "?n 



43 Noam, "Divorce in Qumran in Light of Early Halakha," 215. See the rest of her discus- 
sion there, where she uses mSot 1:1 to support the conjecture that this "anonymous text of 
the Talmud" is indeed an ancient tannaitic position of Bet Shammai. See below. 
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(cont.) 

From this to the first testimony is an 
argument from the less to the greater: 
If the last testimony (which renders her 
forbidden for all time) can be sustained 
by one witness, should we not therefore 
infer that the first testimony (which 
does not render her forbidden for all 
time) can also be sustained by one 
witness! But Scripture says, Because 
he hath found some unseemly matter in 
her (Deut. 24:1), and elsewhere it says, 
At the mouth of two witnesses ... shall 
a matter be established (Deut. 19:15). 
As the matter there spoken of must 
be at the mouth of two witnesses, so, 
here, it must be at the mouth of two 
witnesses. 



.nnyn njity*nn nwyb mini Vip 
nmoiN fcrnty mnnxn nny dk nn 
■Tjn nn^pnn trn nn nViy mon 
nnnoin nTiw njityton nny 5 in« 
"Tjn D^pnTny p irs nVip niDN 
nny nn nsq •o" '01*7 'n^n ?-mN 
frrb] (h -d onm) "n*? rmsi nxr 
ntyftty in nny duty 'a V 'oin Nin 
no .(to w dty) "nrrr Dip' dny 
,dhv d*i«> , a by f?rb hon "in" 
d'jty 'a jto moan "nxf' in 



In order to prove that two witnesses are required to establish the fact of 
the wife's "seclusion" with another man in regard to the laws of sotah, 
strange recourse is made to the divorce passage of Deut. 24, viewing part 
of its language as referring to sotakl 44 The Talmud's anonymous voice 
finds this preposterous and impossible. It offers another derivation for the 
witnesses of "seclusion" which it reads into the Mishnah, and it reroutes 
the Mishna's derasha to a different halakhic context! The new context is 
"an ordinary charge of infidelity", namely, not in the context of the sotah 
ordeal: 

Whence however, have we it that one witness is not believed in an ordinary 
charge of infidelity where there was neither warning nor seclusion? Here 
[in connection with infidelity] the word 'thing' occurs and it also occurs [in 
the law of evidence]; as with the latter [a charge is established] by two wit- 
nesses, so [is the former established] by two witnesses. 45 



44 ySot 1:1 (16b) (re. R. Eliezer) *Wp i"IT nil ,HTnO IT ninj?!! Despite the strange- 
ness, this is of course the correct meaning of the Mishnah. See the explanation of this 
phenomenon below. 

45 bsot 31b (cf. 3b): ,mn ny jcrrm ubi ,nrno t^m 'irp t^a Nn^ya hndiui 
dhj? ■'lun jN3 in ,dhj> ^tzn fmb nn ,nn \bnb nnmi nan jto nntu ?faa 
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An ordinary [!] charge of infidelity is established only through the testi- 
mony of two witnesses! The Talmud is not dealing here with Bet Shammai's 
rulings at all, nor with those of any other ancient sect. This is standard 
halakha, and certainly according to Bet Hillel. What is the function then 
of the required testimony of two witnesses? This is laid down here not in 
regard to execution, but in context (mSot 6:2) it is similar to the function 
of one witness to adultery of a woman after jealousy warning and seclu- 
sion: the testimony of one witness forbids her to her husband! 46 However, 
in "ordinary" charges of adultery, outside of the context of the sotah ordeal, 
testimony that a woman committed adultery will make her prohibited to 
her husband only when it is given by two witnesses. Compare: 

R. Hanan said: Witnesses against a betrothed damsel who were proved false 
are not executed, since they may plead, We came forward [to testify] only 
to render her ineligible for her husband. But they must surely have warned 
her! — This treats of a case where they did not warn her. (bSan 41a) 47 

We see that the legal brunt of testimony by two witnesses of adultery who 
did not deliver a warning is to render the adulterous woman prohibited to 
her husband, and this is what is meant in bSot 3rb. 

The language in bGit 90a is identical with that quoted from bSot 3rb. 
In order to answer the question "What do Bet Shammai do with the word 
'thing'?", the Talmud transfers a passage from bSot 3rb whose essential 
content is not at all unique to Bet Shammai. Indeed according to the sugya 
of bGit 90a and Rashi ad. Loc. it is a ruling held in common by both Bet 
Shammai and Bet Hillel which requires "clear" testimony by two witnesses 
of the adulterous act in order to make her prohibited to her husband. 
"Clear," 48 but without having delivered the warning. This is corroborated 
by the use of the exact same language that was originally formulated at 
bSot 3ra. The law is not unique to Bet Shammai, it just gets them off the 
hook as to what they could do with the word "thing," namely, use it for 
one of the two laws which Bet Hillel derive from this word. 

Certainly there is no basis to take the explanation of "thing" ascribed 
to Bet Shammai in bGit 90a as an ancient tradition, and there is noth- 
ing to be found there to support the interpretation that Sifre 7 (with- 
out "not") represents a position of Bet Shammai. Furthermore, the same 



46 See Maimonides, Mishne Torah, Sotah 1:15. 

47 nm ! 7 uhw -prm .prim pN — innnu; nomNnn mj?j hj? :pn m ion 

48 This concept is dealt with in my commentary to Gittin IX, sugya 21. 
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problems met above the Sifre also plague this interpretation of bGit 90a. 
Noam claims on the basis of this passage, combined with even less explicit 
passages that "over the course of time, tannaitic halakha interpreted 'the 
clarification of the matter/thing'. [. . .] as a judicial procedure for divorce 
involving . . .] witness and prior warning." 49 But here the original question 
returns (nrDVT^ K^lp nTTD): such a background surely must require 
execution and not divorce, even for Bet Shammai (or: how much more so 
for Bet Shammai)! 50 

Methodologically therefore, we must balance our unwillingness or 
reluctance to emend with the canons of textual criticism when warranted; 
our devotion to the Lectio difficilior with the fact, as Saul Lieberman has 
taught us, that a corrupt text is also a Lectio difficilior. 

2. The Wages of Adultery 

We are now in a position to sort out the wages of adultery, and sort out 
the relevant texts: 

Deut. 24:1 
mGit 9:10 
mSot 6:3 
Sifre Bemidbar 7 

Deut. 24:1 

This verse presents a general description of what might lead to divorce; 
it does not lay down legal cause for divorce. 51 The phrase "Q"T ni"iy can 
signify any negative orientation of the husband towards his wife, from 
suspicion of adultery 52 to the slightest defect. 53 The range of translations 
is telling on this point: 



49 Noam, "Divorce in Qumran in Light of Early Halakha," 217. 

50 In mGit 9:10 Bet Shammai are referring to unchastity of a lesser degree than proven 
adultery with warning hy witnesses. See mKet 3:4-5, mss reading, and see Friedman, Gittin 
IX, Talmud Ha-Igud, in press, Mishnah 10. 

51 Yaron is certainly correct in stating: "The first part of 24:1, up to c erwath dabhar, is 
a mere introduction, a graphic description of the situation, and must not be understood 
as an operative provision" R. Yaron, "On Divorce in Old Testament Times," RIDA 4 (1957): 
127-8. 

52 Certainly not testimonial proof of adultery. 

53 A detailed discussion is found in my Gittin IX, to Mishna 10, par. 2. Also, com- 
pare Exod. 21:8. Moshe Weinfeld writes: "~Q1 m~l}? means an 'indecent' or 'immodest' 
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KJV 



JPS 



When a man hath taken a wife, and 
married her, and it come to pass that 
she find no favour in his eyes, because 
he hath found some uncleanness in 
her: then let him write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. 



A man takes a wife and possesses her. 
She fails to please him because he finds 
something obnoxious about her, and he 
writes her a bill of divorcement, hands 
it to her, and sends her away from his 
house. 54 



When the Torah refers to full-fledged adultery, clear-cut language is used 
for the act itself and its consequences: 



Lev 20:10 



Lev 20:10 



If a man commits adultery with a mar- 
ried woman, committing adultery with 
his neighbor's wife, the adulterer and 
the adulteress shall be put to death. 



upn nyx nN ^sr Wit) 
t]ikhT\ npv nin -run nu\s Hist *jt$ 



Deut. 22:22 

If a man is found lying with another 
man's wife, both of them — the man 
and the woman with whom he lay — 
shall die. 



Deut. 22:22 



rfrin nwN w 33'$ \2>\s asa 1 *3 
dp 33'wn iyn<n nr?& oa mm byi 
^Knty'n jnri mphi n$Nrn nwnn 



The meaning of these statements is precision-honed to perfection. They 
are as sharp and pointed as an iron dagger, in contrast to the vague and 
general H"T ni"iy that can be applied to a range of situations, includ- 
ing poor civic sanitary conditions (Deut. 23:15). Similarly, Second Temple 
authors, when discussing adultery, use clear and unequivocal language, 
eg. Josephus: 



or improper act [. . .] and here suggests an act of infidelity or of sexual aberration" etc. 
M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1972) 
269, n. 4. In Anan's Book of Precepts: "He found in her something despicable" A. Harkavy, 
StudbsnundMitteilungenWW, (St. Petersburg, 1903) 118-9: '3 WJH Jtl NSDn xb DN rpm 

nun Nm nVi Nmo nn rawxi rrrya tnau; xb 'ni in rvny nn Nm 

54 New American Standard Bible: "he has found some indecency in her"; New Century 
Version: "he has found something bad about her"; Young's Literal Translation: "he hath 
found in her nakedness of anything." 
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A husband, therefore, is to lie only with his wife whom he hath married; but 
to have to do with another man's wife is a wicked thing, which, if any one 
ventures upon, death is inevitably his punishment: no more can he avoid 
the same who forces a virgin betrothed to another man, or entices another 
man's wife. (Contra Ap ion, 2.15) 55 

New Testament: 

And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken in adultery; 
and when they had set her in the midst, they say unto him, Master, this 
woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses in the law com- 
manded us, that such should be stoned (John 8:1-3) 

Philo: 

The law has pronounced all acts of adultery, if detected in the fact, or if 
proved by undeniable evidence, liable to the punishment of death. (On 
Special Laws 3.10.52) 

Philo, through the mouth of Joseph, cross-culturally: 

I, therefore, having kept myself pure to this day, will not begin now to 
transgress the law by adultery which is the greatest of all sins, when I ought 
rather, even if in past time I had lived in an irregular manner, and had been 
led away by the impulses of youth, and had imitated the licentiousness of 
the natives, still not to seek to pollute the marriage of another man, an 
offence which who is there would not avenge with blood? For though dif- 
ferent nations differ in other points, still all agree in this alone, that all men 
think him worthy of ten thousand deaths who does so, and give up the man 
who is detected in adultery without trial to the husband who has detected 
him. (Of Joseph, 44) 56 

mGit g:w 

"Bet Shammai say, a man should not divorce his wife unless he has 
found unchastity (m~iy) in her, for it is written, because he hath found 
in her indecency in anything ("Q"T nny)." 57 This falls far short of a 



55 Cf. Book of Susana. 

56 Nir, Noah's brother, considered divorce for his wife whose adultery was not uncov- 
ered by witnesses, but discovered through pregnancy, until she was struck down from 
heaven (2 Enoch 71: 1-9). 

57 Cf. H. Danby's translation, p. 321, the main difference of mine from his being: may 
notjshoutd not. 
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formal charge of adultery, 58 in which case she is subject to execution. 59 It 
is, however, serious unchastity that is a proper cause for divorce. "Serious 
unchastity" is promiscuity equivalent to suspicion of adultery, or adultery 
lacking formal testimony; Hebrew: HOT 60 A man who raped a virgin must 
marry her, "he can never have the right to divorce her" (Deut. 22:29). But 
still, "if she was found unchaste ... he may not continue [his union] with 
her, for it is written 'And she shall be to him for a wife' (Deut. 22:29) — a 
wife that is fit for him" (mKet 3:5). An "unchaste" wife is fit neither for a 
rapist nor for any Israelite. He must divorce her! This is the case for both 
Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel. Were this talking about a case of full formal 
testimony of adultery, the apodosis of this mishnah would be a terrible 
understatement. 

The Hebrew of the above-quoted phrase from mKet 3:5 "if she was 
found unchaste" is mij? "137 ill in the printed editions, but in 

the exact manuscripts: i"IOT "ITT i"Q Bet Shammai at mGit 9:10 

attempt to limit divorce to HQ^T "Q"T, in which case divorce is mandatory 
(and only mandatory divorce is sanctioned). This is certainly at least a 
peg below "the adulterer and the adulteress shall be put to death" (Lev. 
20:10). However, instead of using the phrase HQ^T as in mKet 3:5 they use 
the language of their prooftext Deut. 24:1: ni"iy. 

Many scholars have suggested that Bet Shammai's ruling on divorce is 
similar to the one found in Matthew, containing the famous "exception 
clause." 62 

The fact that rcopveia here is not automatically equivalent to uoixsia is 
clearly spelled out in this very passage, as they are indeed listed side by 
side in Matthew 15:19 = Mark 7:2i. 63 



58 Contra I. Rosen-Zvi, ppTVJn rn^y by 1011 urn — runn mii mriN ana "frstn" 
•mom nnaoa 2, n. 5. 

59 Real "cases of execution" (l"NJ) are mentioned in tSan 7:2 = tNeg 1:11; tShev 3:4. 

60 Ez 23:35: "wanton whoring" (JPS). 

61 The Babylonian Talmud with Variant Readings: Tractate Kethuboth I, (ed. M. Hershler; 
Jerusalem 1977), 287 and n. 68. Cf. Sifre Devarim 245 (p. 270). See Tur, Even Ha-Ezer 177. 

62 Which in itself may he a later addition. Regarding the proposed original text see The 
Critical Edition of Q, Synopsis including the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Mark and Thomas 
with English, German, and French Translations of Q and Thomas, (eds. James M. Robinson 
Paul Hoffmann John S. Kloppenborg; Minneapolis and Leuven, 2000), 470-471. 

63 Cf. J.P. Meier, Law and History in Matthew's Gospel, (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 
1976), 144-5. 
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Matthew 5:32 

eyw Se Xsyw v\tlv on roSc, 6 dmoXucov ty]v 
yucaxa auxoO Ttapsxxo^ Xoyou Ttopvda? 
tcoleT auxvjv [wixEU&vjvai, xcd 3? sdv 
a7ToX£Xu(/£vy)v yaj^ajj, (/oixcaai. 



Matthew 19:9 

Xsyw 5s uu.lv Sxi 8? civ aroXuaT] ttjv 
yuvatxa cojtoO uv] inl ropvda xcd yaurjai] 



Matthew 5:32 (King James Version) 

But I say unto you, That whosoever 
shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery: and whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced committeth 
adultery. 

Matthew 19:9 

And I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery: and whoso 
marrieth her which is put away doth 
commit adultery. 



Scholars have argued, based upon LXX translations, that 7ropvEia is equiva- 
lent to Hebrew m,3T 64 (compare HQ^T in the above-mentioned mishna), or 
"means unlawful sexual conduct, or in unlawful conduct general." 65 The 
use of the word uoixorrai suggests moral equivalency to prosecutable adul- 
tery in its full formal legal sense (in flagrante delicto, ocular testimony, 
death penalty liability), 66 whereas the use of Tuopvsia here covers the full 
range of the husband's reasonably convincing evidence of "fornication", 
falling short, however, of full-blown uoix&Tai. 67 The Matthew passage itself 



64 E. Lovestam, "Divorce and Remarriage in the New Testament", The Jewish Law Annual, 
4 (1981): 55-6; J. Kampen, "The Matthean Divorce Texts Reexamined," New Qumran Texts 
and Studies, Proceedings of the First Meeting of the International Organization for Qumran 
Studies in Paris 1992, eds. George L. Brooke with Florentino Garcia Martinez; Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1994), 152. 

65 B. Malina, "Does Porneia Mean Fornication?" N0VT14 (1972): 17 (and more accurately 
Jensen). 

66 Cf. John 8:7. 

67 The fact that ropvda is not equivalent to ^oi/Eia took Meier (pp. 147-50) far astray in 
equating 7iopvda with incest, nopvda includes the act of adultery, but it does not pinpoint 
the exact legal status fo adultery as nopvda does. Guenther, in his syntactic study of the 
exception clauses in these Matthew passages, senses a quantitative difference between 
ropvda and [xoixda. "Both the exception introducer (napacioc;) and the exclusion intro- 
ducer (pj inl) represent the minor portion of the whole. In both our Matthean texts, 
the scope of 7iopvda must be narrower than that of |^oixda (adultery)" (p. 96), which 
would present no small difficulty from a legal consideration, where adultery must be 
more narrowly defined than fornication. In light of our conclusions above, it would be 
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uses TOpveia as a reflex of "111 mij? in Deut, as Bet Shammai's statement 
is also a reflex of that verse. 68 

With the clarification of meaning on both sides, we can maintain the 
equivalence of these two texts. 

Unchastity was exactly the background and justified legal cause for 
subjecting a married woman to the sotah ordeal, and not demonstrated 
adultery which requires the death penalty, and must be associated with an 
absolute degree of certainty not commensurate with the gnawing doubt 
which leads to the sotah ordeal. Shlomo Naeh, basing himself on a read- 
ing in the PT in the edition of the Academy of the Hebrew language, has 
recently demonstrated that "i"IO' , T b^) ~QT is cause, and the only legal 
cause, for the ordeal. 69 With the sotah ordeal not operative, the manda- 
tory recourse for such unchastity is divorce. 

According to the opinion of Bet Shammai in mGit g:io, divorce should 
not be resorted to other than for unchastity. The PT knows of a broader 
opinion ascribed by some tannaitic reciters to Bet Shammai, according to 
which a wife may even be divorced for "ugly behavior" (pHiSO D' , "I2"T), 70 
explained as immodest dress. The two opinions are contrasted by the PT: 
according to one (Mishnah) a wife may be divorced for miy only; accord- 
ing to the other (baraita) even for "ugly behavior." It has usually been 
assumed in the past that mij? is adultery only, and any lesser unchastity 
or promiscuity is "ugly behavior." 71 We have tried to demonstrate that 
ni"iy in the Mishnah's report of Bet Shammai does not refer to fully dem- 
onstrated adultery, but to unchastity, as cause for divorce; "ugly behav- 
ior" is immodesty, not unchastity. According to the way we have defined 
these terms, a clear distinction must be made among these three catego- 
ries: "adultery," "unchastity" and "immodesty". For adultery — death; for 



interesting to know if this syntactic relationship could equally be determined by degree 
of stringency. 

68 See Meier, Law and History in Matthew's Gospet, 143; M. Kister, "Sayings of Jesus and 
the Midrash",/erasafem Studies in Jewish Thought 2 (1982): 12 (Hebrew). 

69 S. Naeh, "Talmud Yerushabni of the Academy of the Hebrew Language", Tarbiz 71 

(2002): 575. See ySot 1:1 (16b) (p. 905; nrru? -jinn nVi pinu; "jinn xb nb top 1 xbv 

iin'rVtt? "at Tinn N*7N U>ta mbp "Jinn NVl) and Naeh's explanation. 

70 ySot 1:1 (16b) = yGit 9:11 (sod). 

71 i. Rosen-Zvi, pun-run nfry by t\vu inn — runn mu mnx Nxn i'tsn" 
"rrtunn nnaoa 2, n. 5. 
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unchastity — mandatory divorce; for immodesty — elective divorce 72 on 
the part of the husband, without the penalty of paying the ketubba. 73 

mSot 6:3 

This text has been a cause of confusion and consternation, in that it 
appears to present a strange combination of sotah and divorce terminol- 
ogy. Together with the context in its present setting (that is, following 
Mishnah 2a) 74 it reads: 

If one witness said, 'I saw her that she was defiled', she does not need to 
drink . . . 

For the inference might be: Since the first testimony (which does not render 
her forbidden for all time) cannot be sustained by less than two witnesses, 
should we not, therefore, infer that the last testimony (which renders her 
forbidden for all time) cannot be sustained by less than two witnesses! But 
Scripture says, And there be no witness against her [meaning] any manner of 
evidence against her. 

From this to the first testimony is an argument from the less to the greater: 
If the last testimony (which renders her forbidden for all time) can be sus- 
tained by one witness, should we not therefore infer that the first testimony 
(which does not render her forbidden for all time) can also be sustained 
by one witness! But Scripture says, Because he hath found some unseemly 
matter in her (Deut. 24:1), and elsewhere it says, At the mouth of two wit- 
nesses . . . shall a matter be established (Deut. 19:15). As the matter there spo- 
ken of must be at the mouth of two witnesses, so, here, it must be at the 
mouth of two witnesses. 

A woman who has gone through the two preparatory stages of the sotah 
ordeal ("warning" and "seclusion"), 75 and then a witness testifies to the 
fact that she has been "defiled" by (= had intercourse with) a man other 
than her husband does not proceed with the ordeal ("she does not drink 
the water"). The process is terminated, and she is permanently prohibited 
to her husband, who must divorce her. 76 



72 There were tannaim who ruled that divorce is mandatory even for immodesty. The 
interlocutor objects that were this opinion to be accepted, no daughter of our father 
Abraham will remain married to her husband (Sifre Zuta Devarim 24, 1 [p. 346] and paral- 
lels; see my Gittin IX at sugya 21). 

73 This penalty is regularly associated with elective divorce, but exempted here; see 
mKet 7:6. 

74 See my Gittin IX, appendix to sugya 23. 

75 rrrnoi 'irp- 

76 See also mSot 1:3; 4:2; 6:2 etc. 
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In this whole situation there are three possible situations requiring tes- 
timony of witnesses (according to the position of R. Yehoshua in mSot 1:1): 
"warning" flTp), "seclusion" (HTriD), and "defilement" (ilKGTO). MSot 
6:3 refers to the testimony of seclusion as "the first testimony", and the 
testimony of defilement as "the second testimony," 77 since "warning" 
is not part of that discussion. The last paragraph of the mishna (in its 
entirety certainly an ancient derasha) deals with the following question: 
in that the testimony of one witness is sufficient to establish "defilement," 
a situation which prohibits her to her husband forever, should we not 
infer that regarding "seclusion", which prohibits he to her husband only 
conditionally, 78 the testimony of one witness would also be sufficient? 

The Mishnah rebuffs this challenge with a scriptural derivation proving 
that "seclusion" requires two witnesses: Scripture says, Because he hath 
found some unseemly matter in her (Deut. 24:1), and elsewhere it says, At 
the mouth of two witnesses . . . shall a matter be established (Deut. 19:15). As 
the matter there spoken of must be at the mouth of two witnesses, so here, 
it must be at the mouth of two witnesses. "Here" ("some unseemly matter" 
[in nnjJ] of our divorce passage in Deut. 24:1) is used as a derivation 
for the laws of "seclusion" in the sotah passage! 79 What does divorce have 
to do with sotah 7 . This surely requires sorting out. 

We will attempt to prove that "seclusion" applies equally well to both 
passages, and this early derasha had no compunction about combining 
divorcee with sotah. Let us start with Numbers 5:12-13. 



If any man's wife has gone astray and 
broken faith with him in that a man 
has had carnal relations with her unbe- 
known to her husband, and she keeps 
secret the fact 80 that she has defiled 
herself without being forced, and there 
is no witness against her — 



in rftyoi inu>K nptyn upx 
d^jiVHt ra.yv nnk'u^N row Svn 

:riu>arii kV Kihi ni vk 

t t : ■ ■ : t 



77 See tSot 1:2 (p. 151). 

78 If the ordeal is negative she returns to her husband (Numbers 5:28). 

79 "Surprisingly, this law is based on the word davar = 'thing/matter' in the verses relat- 
ing to divorce, and not those relating to the sotah." See Noam, "Divorce in Qumran in Light 
of Early Halakha," 215. 

80 Cf. Ibn Ezra. 
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Milgrom writes: "Heb. ve-nisterak. The Nifal is taken as a reflexive, literally 
'she keeps herself secret' (Ehrlich)." 81 The Septuagint records: xai xoiuv]8yj 
T\q uet' auirvjq xo(tv]v cnrEpuaToq xai Xd8y] 6<j30aX^wv tou dvpdq auirvjq xai 
xpu^v] ai)TV) §e f] usuiauusvv] xai udpTiic; uv] Y]\i uet' at)Tv)<; scai airrv] uv] $5 
ctuveiX^uuevv] = "And if anyone sleeps with her in a union of seed and 
escapes the notice of her husband's eyes and she conceals it — although 
she is defiled — and there is no witness with her and she has not been 
caught." In light of Job 28:21 s2 the meaning could be close to: and the mat- 
ter was unknown to her husband and hidden [from him]. 83 

The simple meaning of mnDJI may be less than opaque to some read- 
ers. The Sages built homiletical explanations around these verses which 
yielded the developed rabbinic concept of the sotah ordeal, according to 
which mriDJI is not a description of lack of certainty regarding an event 
before "warning" ( v U' , p), anterior to and independent of the ordeal pro- 
cedure, as is the simple biblical meaning, but rather "seclusion" (HTTlD) 84 
with another man after the warning. 85 

"Seclusion" with a man, coming after "warning", is a preliminary to 
the ordeal. It is valid as such when its duration is sufficient for presumed 
intercourse ("seclusion long enough for defilement") 86 and is witnessed by 
two witnesses (according to R. Yehoshua's position in mSot 1:1). 

Thus "seclusion" and "defilement" are closely related. "Seclusion" with a 
man being an unchaste act is suspected defilement, and legally treated as 
presumed defilement. If seclusion takes place within the sotah procedure, 
denial on the part of the woman 87 leads to the full implementation of the 
ordeal ("drinking the water"), which will determine if she is defiled and 
must be divorced, or exonerated and may return. Admission on the part 



81 Jacob Milgrom, The JPS Torah Commentary: Numbers, 302, n. 33. 

82 : n~iripJ DWH ^iym "73 'rpn ~dhu:; cf. reading nn^yjl in Numbers 5: 13 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch (Ta, p. 137; Kittel, p. 199) in place of D^JJJl. 

83 M. Halbertal, Interpretative Revolutions in the Making, (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
x 997)> 96 (Hebrew), considers the simple meaning, but does not present this form. 

84 See mSot 1:2: "UlDil FPU'?; The Temple Scroll (ed. Y. Yadin, Jerusalem, 1972), 2og, 1. 4 

(-inoi pirn mpaa). 

85 Cf. Albeck, Shishah Sidre Mishnah: Seder Nashim, 227; Halbertal, Interpretative 
Revolutions in the Making 96; Rosen-Zvi, The Rite that Was Not: Midrash and Gender in 
Tractate Sotahh, 23. 

86 Sifre Bemidbar 7, 12 (HNQIU '"D HTTID). See tSot 1:2 (p. 151), where "what is 
the duration of defilement" refers to the possible defilement during seclusion (and not 
"defilement" of the previous phrase = "testimony of defilement"), the Tosefta deriving from 
a text similar to the Sifre passage. Cf. bSot 4a and other parallels. 

87 Of defilement before and after warning. 
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of the woman of defilement 88 or testimony to that effect by one witness 89 
terminates the ordeal and she must be divorced. 

If "seclusion" with a man takes place external to, and independent of, 
the ordeal procedure, there not having been any "warning" by the hus- 
band, it is still an unchaste act raising suspicions of defilement, and when 
established through the testimony of two witnesses, obligates the hus- 
band to divorce his wife. 90 Even though this is not the opinion of most 
post-talmudic codified law, it was certainly represented among positions 
voiced by the Talmudic sages. 91 The standard post-talmudic codification 
is exemplified here in the following passage from Maimonides' Miskne 
Torah: 

How is a woman to be dismissed on the ground of ill repute? For example, 
if witnesses testify that she has done something exceedingly unseemly, indi- 
cating that a transgression has been committed, even though there is no 
clear evidence of harlotry. 

How so? If, for example, she is alone in the courtyard, and people seeing a 
spice-peddler come out, immediately at the moment of his exit enter and 
find her rising from the couch and putting on her trousers or tying her belt, 
or find moist saliva above the canopy; or if both of them come out of a dark 
place, or help one another to ascend from a pit, or the like; or if they see 
him kiss her at the opening of her chemise, or see them kiss or hug each 
other, or if the two of them enter a place one after the other and shut the 
doors, or act in a similar manner. In any case such as these, if the husband 
wishes to dismiss her, she may be dismissed without her ketubbah, and no 
warning is required. 

If a man sees his wife play the harlot, or if one of his or her relatives, in 
whom he places credence and reliance, tells him that she has played the 
harlot-whether the informant is a man or a woman-once his mind is firm 
in the belief that the information is true, he is obligated to dismiss her, 
and is forbidden to have intercourse with her; he must, however, pay her 
ketubbah. 



88 mSot 1:5; 4:2. 

89 mSot 6:2, or significant rumor, mSot 6:1 (Meiri; Albeck, Shishah Sidre Mishnah: Seder 
Nashim, 385; the word mnOJl in that mishna is also absent in Cod. Kaufmann etc. [cf. 
Hershler, 67 and n. 67; J.N. Epstein, Introduction to the Mishnaic Text [Jerusalem, 2000] 84 
[Hebrew] and is clearly a gloss). 

90 This suggestion should be compared to the Talmud's ruling (see above at n. 45) 
that two witnesses are required to prohibit the husband to continue cohabitation with 
his wife. 

91 Some of whom required divorce even for immodesty. See below. 
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If a woman tells her husband that she has, while under him, played the har- 
lot of her own free will, no attention need be paid to her statement, since 
she may have cast her eyes upon another man . . . 

But if he believes her, and places reliance in her words, he is obligated to 
divorce her. The court, however, may not compel a man to divorce his wife for 
any of these causes, unless two witnesses come forth to testify that his wife 
has indeed played the harlot in their presence, and of her own free will. Only 
thereafter may they compel him to divorce her. 92 

However, as indicated above, there are Talmudic authorities that required 
divorce for suspicious seclusion, 93 and this opinion, for such seclu- 
sion based upon the testimony of two witnesses, was still held by some 
geonim. 94 It would certainly be reasonable to assume that the ancient 
derasha preserved in mSot 6:3 would agree. 

Therefore, the tanna of this Mishnah could easily and legitimately make 
use of the term "seclusion" (iTTTID) in the context of mandatory divorce, 
and transfer an aspect of its legal definition, namely, the requirement of tes- 
timony by two witnesses, to the "seclusion" of the sotah ordeal. The shock 
or strangeness of this usage has now been removed, and there is no need to 
force it into yielding far-reaching and undocumented tannaitic positions. 95 

According to our analysis, the clear legal distinction between adultery 
proceedings and divorce proceedings is maintained. When the witnesses 
present full testimony to adultery, including warning of the death penalty, 
execution is necessary, in the eyes of both Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai; 
lesser testimony, such as lack of warning, is equivalent to suspicious seclu- 
sion, and divorce must follow. 

Thus our decision to add the negative to the Sifre Bemidbar text 
(!"Q linn <N^>1) is justified not only by the canons of textual criticism, but 
also by the clear and indisputable requirements of all surviving authentic 
tannaitic law. Mandatory divorce for witnessed, certain, adultery is pos- 
sible according to both Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel only if no warning was 
administered. Were warning administered, the death penalty is required. 
Consequently we must read: "they did not warn her." 96 



92 Ishut 24: 15, 17-18. 

93 See yKet 7:6 (31c); bYev 24b. See my IX Gittin at sugya 21. 

94 Sh e iltot, Balak 134 (Mirsky, Bemidbar, 78). 

95 Such as ascribing the Mishnah to Bet Shammai only, and assuming that for divorce 
they would require full adultery testimony with warning by the witnesses. See Noam, 
"Divorce in Qumran in Light of Early Halakha," 215. 

96 A Hebrew summary of this study with some expansion of its conclusions appears at 
https://dl.dropbox.eom/u/50708793/adultery%20site%20heb.doc. 
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Introduction 

Lately scholars have devoted attention to exploring the particular char- 
acteristics of the stories found in the Babylonian Talmud (henceforth 
BT). 2 These stories reflect the unique culture of the rabbinic society that 
created the BT. The recognition and exploration of the characteristics of 
these stories as distinctive creations, as intrinsically different from the 
rabbinic aggada that was created in the Graeco-Roman Palestinian milieu 
is, of course, welcome. One aspect that often finds expression in these 
stories, the impact of the Persian literary culture, still, however, waits to 
take its rightful place in such studies. 3 1 have lately suggested examples of 
this impact in my discussion of the stable-master motif, 4 which is mostly 
a case of biblical exegesis; and in my earlier analysis of the Rav Kahana 
episode 5 — a rabbinic drama, to which I shall return below. In both cases 
I argued that familiarity with a distinct genre of non-talmudic literature, 



1 It is an honor and great pleasure to dedicate this article to Yaakov Elman, whose devo- 
tion and scholarly contribution to the field of Talmudica-Iranica, matched by his enthusi- 
asm, are an inspiration for all. I would like to acknowledge the helpful feedback I received 
on this paper from Zachary Edinger and Shai Secunda. 

2 See, for instance, Jeffrey Rubenstein, Tatmudic Stories, Narrative Art, Composition, 
and Culture (Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999); idem, The 
Culture of the Babylonian Talmud (Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2003). For biblical exegesis see the recent study by Eliezer Segal, From Sermon to 
Commentary, Expounding the Bible in Talmudic Babylonia (Studies in Christianity and 
Judaism 17: Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfred Laurier University Press, 2005), esp. 1-7. 

3 The Persian aspect is lacking in recent studies, e.g. Current Trends in the Study of 
Midrash (ed. C. Bakhos; Leiden: Brill, 2006); Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Similarly, the volume, Creation and Composition, The Contribution of the BT 
Redactors (Stammaim) to the Aggada (ed. J.L. Rubenstein; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 
has little to say on this topic with the sole exception of Yaakov Elman's article therein. 

4 Geoffrey Herman, "Ahasuerus, the Former Stable-master of Belshazzar and the 
Wicked Alexander of Macedon: Two Parallels between the Babylonian Talmud and Persian 
Sources," AJS Review 29 (2005): 283-297. 

5 Geoffrey Herman, "The Story of Rav Kahana (BT Baba Qamma ii7a-b) in Light of 
Armeno-Persian Sources," Irano-Judaica VI, (ed. S. Shaked; Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 
2008), 53-86. 
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broadly reflective of the Iranian cultural world, lay behind these rabbinic 
sources. 1 wish to consider in what follows some further examples. First, 
I shall examine a dramatic and elaborate rabbinic exegetical narrative; 6 
then propose that a specific popular story inspired the BT's reworking of a 
Palestinian aggadic source; next, I shall return to the Rav Kahana story to 
suggest that a Persian Vorlage lies behind a development in the plot; and 
I shall end with a more subtle case of persianized biblical exegesis. 



1. "One Day David went out for the hunt of the falconers" 7 

According to the biblical narrative in the last eight verses of 2 Sam 21, after 
the death of Saul, David and his followers battled with the Philistines in 
various encounters. They fought and slew the four giant sons of Harafah. 8 
In particular, David fought Ishbi beNob, Goliath's brother, and was saved 
by Avishai, the son of Tzeruyah. The biblical text is the basis for a detailed 
Talmudic expansion that appears in bSan 95a. A brief Palestinian midrash 
mediates between Bible and Talmud, thus providing the BT with the ini- 
tial stimulus. Below we shall address these sources, but first the talmudic 
source is presented below according to MS Munich 95. 9 

bpvn niNO vhw irp Vpwai natn tVd ivh (atn) nun »nW I 

[t"o ,to ,n 7Niou>] "rwru 
:mb n"pn b"n .mi 'pop by *uw :mirp m -ion ?nun •uum '•m 
tp by ?nnNn xxn tuu Tr by jounnn tj> ,nu rim ('iru) tp by 

,vn rwbw\ bui& rim 



6 On the genre see J. Levinson, The Twice Told Tale, A Poetics of the exegetical Narrative 
in Rabbinic Midrash (Hebrew; Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Magnes Press, 2005). 

7 I have lectured on this story on a few occasions. Firstly, in a more preliminary nature 
at Harvard University, at the Center for Jewish Studies, in April, 2006, while I was a Starr 
fellow there; then at the conference, Talmud in its Iranian Context, held at UCLA, Los 
Angeles, 6-7r.l1 May, 2007, organized by Carol Bakhos and Rahim Shayegan, of UCLA. 
Subsequently, on June 29th, 2009, I persented my findings before the general colloquiem 
of the International Consortium for Research in the Humanities, "Dynamics in the History of 
Religions between Asia and Europe" at the Ruhr University in Bochum, in a paper entitled 
'Rabbinic Persian Adventures: An ephemeral intercultural genre'. 

8 This description of the biblical narrative, and the way it is translated in this paper 
follows the rabbinic understanding of this biblical text and does not address the way it is 
explained by modern biblical critical scholarship since the latter has no bearing on our 
discussion. 

9 Textual variants from the other MSS will be referred to where they seem significant 
for the concerns of this paper. I shall expand all abbreviations and add punctuation in 
order to facilitate readability and correct minor corruptions in this version. 
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aoio ,nbty bv urn :visb -ion ?3'is ra noon in ivit nVan "pun 

.""pnt ma 1 nVi tin to -idon 

,tnu no pna .Nooa n6 wn piy 'n« 'ma miy 8 ? paj in nov II 
.DTi^a vin 1 ? mooNi iv ,nou>ON ,nn30N n 1 ? 
moop [mopi] ImVu 8 ? rrbvpi ->xn i^n hon ana our- mnn 73 
jHTiin nv~in wb ndo ncj m 8 ? wnnnN ,nhd o mnm nmu> 
.'■^lonp nvo n^i Tinn hvx ymn' noNJty 

Tnp nin mns p '■won .nin anaw ^vm N^aN nov Ninn III 
:nntn ton*] »m 11m n^o N^annN .n^q-t (n-u) pvanaa mum 
nwa n [mop] fpnoN nm 'nN :noN7 nd^n [mop naa Nina N^nN 
-po in now 'fpaa nam ruv 'aia' nn*oty ,nno "rno 
n^i Ntmn oV nVu>] mnawN nVi ^no 8 ? 'nN nu> Nivsa ^N-uy 
pNi iNoa *?v paum pNi 1010 by paan pN pn :irf? ion [mna^N 
im 8 ? noN ,(ttmn o 8 ? ^v P'no maon nvuoi .iouto pwomyo 
.nv~in rr-V 'sap ,nnna Vtni Dpi nma 8 ? noan /on mau> 

mnnn na 'mo up mm mo^N pia-iv 8 ? mnn m 8 ? uo^pi nna VI 
IncViv it*? 'ion mVop'o 8 ? '-qd mrVv mmmyi NaV'a 8 ? mnpoa 
nVopi 'ma u>na mpna mVpu? .-^a ,8 ? 

■m 8 ? mpna ! ,! ? ,8 ?opi nna nmj Nnu>n :~ion nun •aw mnma V 

^OpiNI DU? ^ON 'N .^TOp^l mVp Vlfl'J "ION tOCJ m 8 ? fTl Vv 8 ? 

noo iq^p mnn u>on pN hmN m 8 ? Nom— .NV7N 8 ? n^ou? pa in 8 ? 
.m 8 ? mnN a"pn -ion on V'n Pndpi s va ^no :V"n .picNn 
a^nai u^ni hyosn n'? riNi parV 'Tp to -q !im t 7s iia^N :V'n 
on ion (n) mim an ion /inmo 1 ! Ti^an nN ti 'won nn^V 

.n^nnNi du; ^on ion .nV'ana nry\y 

nonV ioinu; dind !oip : ,_ ion oip nuo o .nnna imp mn IV 
noN [nhn] pVup pnu ["b 'on] nn noo nuo o lam Nintya 
ur>na n^^tn 'ou> n ,! 7 naiNia .'napa i^o^n nanyV nau;N Vn :n ,8 7 
7iy N*n n'? ion 8 ? iV -rn tmn ivaiyj tn' o^na-r u^n .'iVopi n[ 1 ]V , n 

'ui 'non'VoV 

I. 'And Ishbi beNob, who was of the sons of the giant, 10 the weight of whose 
spear weighed 300 shekels of brass (he being girded with a new sword, 
thought to have slain David' (2 Sam 21:16) 
What is "and Ishbi beNob"? 

Rav Yehuda said: a man who came on account of Nob. 11 
The Holy One, blessed be He said to David: 
Through you Nob, the city of priests was massacred; 
Through you Doeg the Edomite was banished; 12 



10 The rabbinic author reads the word nflin as Orpah who is understood to be the 
mother of Goliath. See now Segal, From Sermon to Commentary, 85-88. 

11 The name Ishbi beNob is split into two and interpreted homiletically. 

12 Doeg is portrayed as jealous of David. 
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Through you Saul and his three sons were slain. 13 

Would you rather your seed be ended or that you be delivered unto the 
enemy's hand? 

He answered: Master of the world, It is better that I be delivered to the 
enemy and let not my seed be ended. 

II. One day he went out on the hunt of the falconers, 14 Satan came and 
appeared as a stag. He shot an arrow, it did not hit. It led him on until he 
reached the land of the Philistines. 

When Ishbi beNob saw him he said: This is the one who killed Goliath. 
He seized him, squashed him and sat him under his bed. 
A miracle occurred and the earth softened underneath him. 
As it is said: "Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, that my feet did not 
slip" (2 Sam 

III. That day was the eve of the Sabbath. Avishai the son of Tzeruya was 
shampooing his hair with 40 grivs 16 of water. The water turned to blood. 17 

- [there are those who say: the mule came and wept before him] 

- there are those who say: a dove came and beat (its wings) before him. He 
said: the congregation of Israel is likened to a dove, as it is said: "You are 
as the wings of a dove covered in silver" (Ps 68:14). 

We learn from this that David, the King of Israel is in trouble. 

He went to his home but could not find him, [He sent to the House of Study 

but did not find him]. He asked them: 
It is taught (mSan 2:5): "One may not sit upon his throne, nor ride upon his 

horse, nor use his sceptre" but in the hour of peril what is the law? 
He entered the House of Study, they told him it is permitted. 
He rode his mule and rose and went after him, and the land contracted 

before him. 

rV. As he went he saw Orpah, his mother who was spinning. 

When she saw him, she broke off the distaff and threw it at him intending 

to kill him. 
She said to him: 

Young man, give me my distaff. He took it and caste it at the head of her 
brain and it killed her. 



13 According to Rashi, this was punishment for killing the priests of Nob. 

14 The Persian term is employed: skar baza'ah, *skar <Middle Persian, hunting; <Middle 
Persian baz, falconer, nisbe form. See M. Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic 
(Baltimore and London: Bar-Ilan University Press and The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2002), 1146. 

15 This entire song, "on the day that the Lord delivered [David] out of the hand of all his 
enemies" suggests some of the action in our Talmudic story, but the contrast between the 
warrior portrait of David there and his impotence here is striking. 

16 A measure. 

17 On this and the following two signs of danger see Israel Levi, "Signes de danger et de 
Malheur," Revue des etudes juives 17 (1888): 202-209. 
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V. When Ishbi beNob saw him he said: now there will be two and they will 
kill me. He cast David high and thrust his spear 18 (into the ground) intend- 
ing that he fall upon it and be killed. 

Avishai pronounced the Divine Name and David was suspended between 
heaven and earth. 

- but why couldn't he (=David) say it? 

- A prisoner cannot free himself from prison. 
He said to him: What is this about? 

He replied: so said the Holy One, blessed be He to me, and so I replied to 
Him. 

He said to him: Reverse your prayer. Your descendent should sell wax but 

you shouldn't suffer. 
As it is written: "And Avishai helped him and slew the Philistine and killed 

him." Rav Yehuda said in the name of Rav: this means he helped him 

through prayer. 

Avishai pronounced the Divine Name and lowered him down. 

VI. He pursued them. When they reached Kubei, 19 They said: stand up to 
him! (as a man says to his friend when he pursues him). 

When they reached Bei-Trei, 20 they said: Can two whelps kill a lion? 

They said to him: Go find Orpah your mother in the grave. 

And when they mentioned the name of his mother his strength failed him 

and they killed him. 
As it is written: "And then the men of David swore to him saying: you shall 

go out to war no more" (2 Sam 21:17). 

1.1 Inspiration and Sources 

This account addresses David's Divine punishment for being implicated in 
the death of the priests of Nob 21 and for other sins. The primary catalyst 
for this midrash is, of course, the biblical account, which we shall pro- 
vide below, but the distance traversed between Bible to Talmud is evident 
and the BT has created something quite different. 22 Most notably, the 
Talmudic version dwells on the theme of sin and personal penitence, and 
focuses on David's guilt. It associatively links the battle with Ishbi beNob 



18 nezag <Middle Persian, lance, spear. 

19 This may be equivalent to 'I'D 'a, a locale close to Pumbedita. 

20 This toponym is not attested elsewhere. 

21 David confesses to his guilt in 1 Sam 22:22. 

22 On the distance between this exposition and the biblical proof-text in this case see 
already James Darmesteter, "David et Rama," REJ 2 (1880): 300-302, 301. On the BT's ten- 
dency to distance its narrative from the scriptural verses in contrast to the closer exegeti- 
cal style of its Palestinian forebears see the recent study by J. Levinson, "The Cultural 
Dignity of Narrative," (ed. Rubenstein, Creation and Composition), 361-381. 
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to the events of Nob. 23 An additional link here is the mention of Doeg 
the Edomite. He is listed in the first Mishnah to this chapter as one who 
has no place in the world-to-come. He is indeed the true culprit for the 
chain of events surrounding Nob, as far as the biblical account goes, 
and the Mishnah has decreed that his transgressions are irredeemable. 
This story, however, is not interested in the forlorn, 24 but rather with 
David's indirect role in these events. To help follow the path of the rab- 
binic sources, it will be useful to first provide the key scriptural verses by 
themselves: 

2 Sam 21: 15-19 

15 And the Philistines had war again with Israel; and David went down, 
and his servants with him, and fought against the Philistines; and David 
waxed faint. 16 And Ishbi beNob, who was of the sons of the giant, the 
weight of whose spear was three hundred shekels of brass in weight, he 
being girded with new armor, thought to have slain David. 17 But Avishai 
the son of Tzeruya succored him, and smote the Philistine, and killed 
him. Then the men of David swore unto him, saying: 'Thou shalt go no 
more out with us to battle, that thou quench not the lamp of Israel.' . . .19 
And there was again war with the Philistines at Gob; and Elhanan the 
son of Jaare-oregim the Beth-lehemite slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff 
of whose spear was like a weaver's beam. 

This biblical episode has already been the subject of a much briefer and 
somewhat witty midrashic explication in Gen Rabbah as follows: 25 

n' s minn*? in pap ,mr;ioa fpiK .'n 'nann tVo -iwn mn W 
'iMmb pN noiV — mo tmni m .mo *rrnj mi mo Nmro m .pON 
p3 ■'SMN mrjoa pa noi*?— mo N-rru nn !^o noipV ,pna pap 
jo m ,! ? mn w^n :in nox njw nnixa .nn nop^o*? V0 1 njn tn 
nin njnn nina*? .'n"ra p 'uraa iV niTjn' to .nytm T\nx 
lKani n"apn uron DViyn fpoa mn i^aN :'ok pm IPanonN ^p 
.njwsoi ioiy pny miN am xbv na pp fpna 

"And Ishbi beNob was of the sons of Harafah etc." (2 Sam 21: 16). He waved 
with his shield. David jumped back 18 cubits. They were each afraid of the 
other. This was afraid of that, saying: If he jumped back like that, how (far) 
can he jump forward! And the other was afraid of that one, saying: If he can 
wave his shield so, how can I overcome him?! At that hour David said: If 



23 The bible itself provides a connecting link since David received Goliath's sword at 
Nob. 

24 Doeg the Edomite is the focus of discussion elsewhere in this chapter, on folios 93b 
and 106b. 

25 Theodor-Albeck ed., 638-9. 
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only I had one of the sons of my sister to help me. At once "And Avishai the 
son of Tzeruyah helped him" (2 Sam 21: 17). Was he standing there behind 
the door?! The rabbis said: Even if he was at the end of the world the Holy 
One, blessed be He, flew him in an instant so that this righteous one would 
not suffer . . . 

The BT, while ostensibly interpreting and expanding upon a biblical epi- 
sode, has utilized this midrash, but it has also culled its material from else- 
where. It has created, with great artistry, a mosaic of quotations through 
the combination of many other rabbinic sources, a number derived from 
the same tractate and even the same chapter in Sanhedrin. 26 This activity 
can perhaps best be summarized in a table: 



David Hunting (bSan) 

David shoots at Satan in guise of a stag 

Avishai b. Tzeruyah washes hair on 
Sabbath eve 

Israel compared to a dove 28 
Not riding on royal mount 
Magical instantaneous arrival 

Orpah weaving scene 29 



Other rabbinic sources 

David shoots at Satan who is in guise 
of bird 27 to tempt him with Bath 
Sheba (bSan 107a) 

Washing hair: Bath Sheba (bSan 107a) 
Rava washes hair on festival eve, 
when a blemished firstborn animal is 
brought before him (bBetz 27b) 

Commonplace 

mSan 2:5 

Gen Rabbah / Tanhuma (Buber); bSan 
95a (Immediately after this story) 

bKet 72b 



26 On the BT's tendency to fabricate narratives from "locally" quarried raw material see 
Rubenstein, Talmudic Stories, 264; and now Barry Scott Wimpfheimer, Legal Narratives in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 2005), 110. 

27 The bird in this other text may conceivably have contributed to the hunt being a 
falconry expedition. 

28 This version has the irony of a falconry expedition culminating with David as the 
winged prey. 

29 The stimulus for this scene is complex. It entails reading T\S~[T\ in the scriptural 
verse as n3"TI}? and knowledge of the associated rabbinic exegesis that sees Orpah as 
the mother of Goliath and the rabbinic traditions that portray Orpah as suffering from 
sexually depravity. Licentiousness is the connecting link to the anecdote in bKet. The act 
of spinning wool in public and initiating conversation with male strangers are regarded 
there as epitomizing licentious behavior, and a story is told to exemplify such behavior. 
Our source is worded identically to that story. The indirect inspiration for this scene, and 
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(cont.) 

David Hunting (bSan) 

David cast into the air 

David suspended between heaven and 
earth 

"The imprisoned cannot release 
himself from prison" 

Flight from Ishbi beNob — 
interpretation of place names 



Other rabbinic sources 



Midrash Psalms (Buber ed., 159) 30 

ySan 6:6. Shim'eon b. Shatah hangs 80 
witches in Ashqelon, and folkloristic 
element 31 

Dictum from the laws of vows (bNed 
7b); bBer 5b — rabbi heals other rabbis, 
there also the phrase iTOpIN 

bSan 94a. Sanherib narrative, and 
interpretation of exiles' arrival in Susa 
and Shushtar. Midrash Psalms (Buber 
ed., 159) 32 



1.2 A Midrashic 'sugya' 

The mode of creating this story through the integration and adaptation of 
multiple other sources tells something about the approach of the author 
to his material. Similar to what has been described as the method of 
the stammaim, who fabricate a halakhic sugya through the integration 
of diverse sources — tannaitic traditions, memras, and curt biblical inter- 
pretations of individual words or phrases — often detaching them from 
their original contexts, but do little to damage the intrinsic integrity of 
the sources themselves, this midrashist has integrated his material into a 
compact narrative, relating a dramatic story. 33 



its placement in this story, evidently derives from the biblical text in 2 Sam 21:19, cited 
above, where the spear-shaft of one of the giants is compared to the weavers' beam. Cf. 
Darmesteter, "David et Rama", 301. This scene also presents the warrior in battle with a 
female weaver, a contrast that is recalled elsewhere in Persian or Persian-inspired litera- 
ture, see Geoffrey Herman, "Iranian Epic Motifs in Josephus' Antiquities (XVIII, 314-370)," 
Journal of Jewish Studies 57 (2006): 245-268, 251. 

30 On this theme see R. Kiperwasser, "Midrash haGadol, The Exempla of the Rabbis 
(Sefer Ma'asiyot), and Midrashic Works on Ecclesiastes: A Comparative Approach", Tarbitz 
75 (2006): 409-436, 432, n. 77. 

31 Cf. Darmesteter, "David et Rama", 301. 

32 The word play may be different in that version: "'IW "ION 'nrD pSTI 'ID "D 
IflN b)} WW. It seems that bei trei — "two, a pair" plays on batrei "after him". At any rate 
bei trei meaning two is Babylonian Aramaic idiom and doesn't seem to have this sense in 
Palestinian Aramaic. 

33 On the aggadic sugyah see L. Jacobs, "The Sugya on Suffering in B. Berakhot 5a,b" 
in Studies in Aggadah, Targum and Jewish Liturgy in Memory of Joseph Heineman (ed. 
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1.3 "Persian Vorlage" 

The result of this carefully designed combination of diverse sources has 
been the production of something reminiscent of Persian literature. 
Already in 1888 James Darmesteter suspected that this source was based 
on a Persian story. 34 Comparing it broadly to the Hindu Ramayana tradi- 
tion, he hypothesized an earlier Persian Vorlage that both the Indian lit- 
erature and the BT had adapted. He concluded by noting that the Persian 
word for falcon hunting, skar bazaei has been used at the beginning of the 
account and suggested that this was a leftover from the Persian original. 35 

1.4 Persianizing 

The fact that this story begins with the hero setting off on a hunt is inter- 
esting beyond the use of a Persian term in the key opening sentence. 
Not only do Persian stories tend to begin this way, but this is, in fact, 
a standard format for the introduction of adventures in Persian texts. 
Three separate episodes begin just this way, for instance, in Karnamag 
I Ardaxsir I Pdbagdn, alone. In the first of these, for example (II, 13), we 
have a hunting episode whereby the precise arrow shot of Ardasir slaying 
a deer and the false claim by Ardawan that it was he who had shot the 
arrow foretells Ardasir's rise to the kingship and downfall of Ardawan. It 
begins thus: "one day, Ardawan went out to hunt together with the horse- 
men and Ardaxsir." 36 Tabari also has Sasanian adventures begin in this 



J.J. Petuchowski and E. Fleischer; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1981): 32-44. And see, more 
generally, the recent volume devoted to probing the contribution of the Stammaim to 
the BT aggada, Creation and Composition (ed. Rubenstein). See, particularly within this 
volume Rubenstein's introduction and article, "Criteria of Stammaitic Intervention in 
Aggada", 417-440. 

34 Darmesteter, "David et Rama". 

35 The story also has another Middle-Persian word: nezag, attested in the manuscript 
versions and in the Midrash Psalms (Buber edition, 159) but replaced by the common 
Aramaic NnDn in the printed version of the Talmud. While nezag is known in other 
Aramaic dialects, for instance, it appears in the Job Targum found in Qumran and espe- 
cially in Syriac (see J.C. Greenfield and Sh. Shaked, "Three Iranian Words in the Targum 
of Job from Qumran, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesetlschqft 122 (1972): 
40-42; CA. Ciancaglini, Iranian Loanwords in Syriac (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2008) 214) this is 
one of its only three appearances in the BT. For an attestation in bTan 22b, see B.M. Lewin, 
Otzar ha-Geonim (vol. 6; Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Press Association, 1932), Taanit, 
30. This would suggest that its use here is deliberate. It is, however, attested in the lexica 
of the Jewish magic bowls, see M. Morgenstern, "Linguistic notes on magic bowls in the 
Mousaieff Collection", Bulletin of the Society of Oriental and African Studies 68 (2005): 362. 

36 Rdz-ew ardawan abdg aswdrdn ud ardaxsir naxcir sud estad. Cf, too: Karnamag, 
XV, 3: "one day Ardasir went hunting" (ardaxsir rdz-ew 6 naxcir sud). In this episode the 
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way, 37 as do Syriac works wishing to contrive a Persian atmosphere. 38 
This talmudic adventure begins, then, unmistakably in this mode of the 
Persian genre. 39 

The focus on hunting in this story is, likewise, suggestive. Hunting was 
a noble sport in Sasanian society 40 and falcon-hunting had a special repu- 
tation and a most distinguished past. It also had a particularly Persian 
association. 41 According to medieval Persian legend, it was the mythi- 
cal Iranian king, Tahmurat, who was the first to tame the falcon. 42 The 
prevalence of the falcon on Persian iconography, from the earliest times, 
particularly on royal iconography, with its symbolism insinuates that the 
narrator's reference to the falcon-hunt here is probably calculated. The 
depiction of the Sasanian king in a hunting pose, with his bow drawn, was 
widespread. 43 Already found in the Achaemenid coins and predominant 
in Sasanian court silver from the fourth century, 44 and more generally in 
the Sasanian material evidence it was an icon. David is portrayed here, 



king learns compassion from the deer; XVII, 1: "one day, Sapuhr, the son of Ardasir came 
to a town, to go hunting" (rdz-ew sdhpuhr i ardaxsirdn 6 an sahr dmad 6 naxclr sud). Here 
Sapuhr, the son of Ardasir meets his future bride, the only surviving daughter of a fam- 
ily that Ardasir had sought to obliterate. Adventures also occur when returning from the 
hunt. Thus, in Karnamag, XIV, 9: "one day Ardasir came back from the hunt to his home" 
(rdz-ew ardaxslr az naxclr. . . andar xdnag mad). 

37 See Tabari 832: I t_jQ» <j 1» I X^X* U_j> -^j- j y L< j \j ("Now Sabur set out 

one day hunting etc "). See too, Tabari, 857: (story of Bahram's prowess as an archer). 

38 Mar Qardagh, in Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum Syriace II (ed. P. Bedjan, photo-repro- 
duction; Hildesheim: Georg 01ms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1968), 444; 456. 

39 On Persia and hunting more generally see Ph. Gignoux, "La chasse dans l'lran 
sasanide" in Orientatia Romania: Essays andLectures 5; Iranian Studies (ed. Gherardo Gnoli; 
Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1983), 101-118. W.L. Hanaway, "The 
Concept of the Hunt in Persian Literature", Bulletin of the Metropoltian Museum of Fine 
Arts 69 (1971): 21-34 

40 Sayast ne-sayast (Sayest ne-sayest, A Pahtavi Text on Religious Customs, J.C. Tavadia 
(Hamburg, 1930), 8.3, 105) stipulates a minimum property requirement for participation in 
the sport. On hunting in ancient rabbinic sources see S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaologie, 
II (photographic reproduction) (Hildesheim: Georg 01ms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1966), 
143-H5- 

41 See Hans J. Epstein, "The Origin and Earliest History of Falconry", ISIS, International 
Review of the History of Science 34/6 (1943): 497-509. The linguistic evidence suggests that 
the Arabs, for instance, learned the art from the Persians, cf. ibid., 500. 

42 Firdowsi, Moscow, I, 36. 

43 See Abka'i-Khavari, Das Bild des Konigs in der Sasanidenzeit (Texte und Studien zur 
Orientalistik, Bd. 13; Hildesheim-Zurich-New York, 2001), 87-90; M.P. Canepa, The Two Eyes 
of the Earth: Competition and Exchange in the Art and Ritual of Kingship between Rome and 
Sasanian Iran (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 2004), 291-294. 

44 P.O. Harper, The Royal Hunter: Art of the Sasanian Empire (New York: The Asia House 
Gallery Publication, 1978), 40. 
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then, as a royal hunter. 45 This ubiquitous image symbolized the warrior 
aura of the king and affirmed his prowess and invincibility. Rather than 
seeing the use of the Persian word at the very beginning as a relic, it 
should more probably be seen is a deliberate choice. 46 This is not part 
of a translated Persian novel, it is rather a Talmudic author seeking to 
simulate the Persian style — to set the tone, and he lends us a clue with a 
loanword. When the imagined audience hears a story begin with a king 
setting out on a hunt, a la perse, expectations are raised. 

A stag comes into sight and King David releases an arrow — but misses. 
He is now drawn after the stag to the camp of his arch-enemy where hunt 
becomes battle. The literary motif of the hunter whose pursuit of a deer 
leads him into interesting and troublesome places is not unheard of, par- 
ticularly in medieval European literature. 47 This notwithstanding, within 
the context of this story a missed shot is not, and could not possibly be, a 
side detail. Royal archery skill was no minor matter, and the BT reminds 
us of this elsewhere (bMQ 16b) where David, himself, is portrayed killing 
800 foes with each arrow. Accuracy in archery indeed symbolized power 
itself — one thinks of the Pahlavi inscription set up to commemorate 
Sapuhr's (famous) shot; 48 or the boast of the exemplary lad in another 
Pahlavi work, Husrau IKawadan udRedag-e (Xusro and the Boy): "and my 
horsemanship and bowmanship are such that it is necessary to consider 
as fortunate such an animal who is able to pass across the head of my 
horse." 49 A perfect shot might confirm dynastic legitimacy, and a missed 
shot would be ominous, symbolize unworthiness, and actually forestall 



45 See Harper, The Royal Hunter. 

46 The transition from an initial falcon hunting expedition to what transpires as a deer 
hunt appears however unrefined. Perhaps it is the result of a desire to use a very recog- 
nizable Persian word at the beginning. On the horse intended especially for falconry see 
bShab 94a. 

47 See Carl Pschmadt, Die Sage von der verfoigten Hinde, Ihr Heimat und wanderund 
Bedeutung and Entwicklung mit besonderer Berucksichtigung ihrer Verwendung in der 
Literatur des Mittelalters, (Greifswald, 1911). For the Sasanian milieu, see Tabari, 832, where 
Sabur I's pursuit after prey leads him to the tents where the condemned daughter of King 
Mihrak had sought refuge. Cf, too, Procopius' tale that the Huns first reached the Crimea 
when hunters were in pursuit of a doe. Procopius, Wars, VIII, 5. 1-12. Agathias (V. 11.3), 
however, is skeptical. 

48 See D.N. MacKenzie, "Shapur's Shooting," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies 41 (1978): 499-511 (reprinted in MacKenzie, Iranica Diversa; ed. C.G. Cereti, 
and L. Paul; Rome: Istituto Italiano per lAfrica e l'Oriente, 1999, 1: 73-82); and more gener- 
ally, J.R. Russell, "Some Iranian Images of Kingship in the Armenian Artaxiad Epic", Revue 
des etudes armeniennes, NS 20, 1986-1987 (= idem, Armenian and Iranian Studies) (Harvard 
Armenian Texts and Studies, 9; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2004, 157-174). 

49 Xusraw I Kawadan ud redag-e, para. 11: u-m aswarlh ud kaman-wanh owon ku pad 
farrox abayed ddstan an dad ke tar asp sar man andar tuwan widardan. 
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a fall from grace. Such is the case in that early scene in the Karnamag 
where Ardasir's brilliant arrow shot in the presence of the royal heir, 
Ardawan, anticipates the former's usurpation of the latter. 50 Similarly, it is 
king Mobad in the Parthian epic, Vis o Rdmln who misses a shot and dies 
shortly thereafter. 51 In a similar manner, a seventh century Syriac martyr- 
dom legend starts by depicting the archery skill of its hero, the Persian 
warrior, Mar Qardagh, and later has him incapacitated by a monk and 
unable to shoot his bow. 52 It is through his impotence in archery that this 
midrash is depicting the Divine punishment at play. 

One further scene with an evocative Persian counterpart deserves note. 
The narrator has created a scene thematizing the unique relationship 
between the king and his royal mount. The horse is believed to possess a 
unique sense that can lead it to its master. Reticence from riding the royal 
horse is aptly dramatized by juxtaposing the law (drawn from the same 
Mishnaic tractate, Sanhedrin) that prohibits riding on the royal horse, 
with the predicament, and awareness that David can only be saved by 
his horse. A similar scene occurs in the Sasanian composition Ayddgdr-l 
Zarerdn. 53 In the midst of battle, suspecting that the hero, Zarer, has been 
slain, his young son takes the horse his father had ridden in his youth. 
That horse brings him directly to where his slain father lies. 54 

This story, in sum, deliberately evokes the Persian genre, which is typi- 
fied by Karnamag and the later Shah-name literature. This is accomplished 
through tenor, evocative language, themes, and the imitation of standard 



50 Karnamag, 1, 14. 

51 Russel, "Some Iranian Images", 263 (idem, Armenian and Iranian Studies, 167). 

52 Bedjan, AMS II, 456. This Syriac text also reverberates with Persian images and seems 
to deliberately evoke the Karnamag tradition, see G. Wiessner, "Christlicher Heiligenkult 
im Umkreis eines sassanidischen Grosskonigs" in Festgabe deutscher Iranisten zur 2500 
Jahrfeier Irans, (ed. W. Eilers; Stuttgart: Hochwacht Druck, 1971), 141-55; and now J.T. 
Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardagh (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University of 
California Press, 2006), 121-163. A similar scenario is presented by Tabari (2443) whereby 
a Persian warrior highly skilled at hitting a target from a great distance, misses from a 
shorter distance when confronted by a Muslim soldier. 

53 For details on this work see C.G. Cereti, La Letteratura Pahlavi (Milano: Associazione 
Culturale Mimesis, 2001), 200-202. 

54 Ayadgar-i Zarerdn, 82-83. Within the context of the battle scenes, additional depic- 
tions are in tune with Persian sources. Generally speaking, the massive deployment of 
archery in the fights here is typical of Persian sources. The curious enumeration of places 
with symbolic meaning during David's flight, Kobei, Bei-Trei, appears to have a parallel in 
the Karnamag, where one also finds symbolic stations in Ardasir's flight from Ardawan, 
and then one might also compare the flight of Rabbah bar Nahmani, according to bBM 
86a. 
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formulaic structures. In its amalgamation of Talmudic form with Persian 
drama it has created a style of its own. 55 

2. Prison Adventures 

The story that I wish to consider next appears in bTan 22a. 56 In what 
follows I wish to explore the cultural milieu reflected by this BT story 
and its relationship with Palestinian and Persian sources. It provides 
an apt example of the intermediary position of the BT that draws upon 
Palestinian tradition, reworking it under the inspiration of contemporary 
Persian literature. I shall commence with the BT and then explore the 
various intertexts. 
bTan 22a 57 

,rvb nnrrN im^N ana .vsb m Npwa mn nmin xpra an 
•or™ .wx xyx xb :V'n ?'nV? tikt xpw wra nd^n jno :b"x 
-q ,n3in Nm ^odin ^kdq d^nd mm nixi in ni-in om 

,V>t ?i"aiy »«n ,mx6 imN ,Nnx nVi Hip .Kin thci 'nbyb 



55 As such it might be seen, in a sense, as a rare precursor of the much later Judeo- 
Persian literary tradition. 

56 Other recent discussions of this story include: Samuel Israel Secunda, "Dashtana — 'Ki 
Derekh Nashim Li' " A Study of the Babylonian Rabbinic Laws of Menstruation in Relation 
to Corresponding Zoroastrian Texts (PhD dissertation, Yeshiva University, 2007), 20-25; 
R. Kalmin, "Holy Men, Rabbis, and Demonic Sages in Late Antiquity," in Jewish Culture and 
Society under the Christian Roman Empire (eds. R. Kalmin and S. Schwartz, Interdisciplinary 
Studies in Ancient Culture and Religion 3; Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 230-231. Earlier discus- 
sions include B. Heller, "Gott Wunscht das Herz:" Legenden iiber Einfaltige Andacht und 
iiber den Gefahrten im Paradies", HUCA 4 (1927): 365-404; Jacob Obermeyer, Die Landschaft 
Babylonien im Zeitalter des Talmuds und des Gaonats, (Frankfurt a. Main: I. Kauffmann, 

1929) , 209-211; D. Ben Amos, Narrative Forms in the Haggadah: Structural Analysis (PhD 
diss., Indiana University, 1966), 173-175; Yonatan Feintuch, Tales of the Sages and the 
Surrounding Sugyot in BT Neziqin (Ph.D diss., Bar Ilan University 2008), 94. I discussed 
this story in the course of my lecture, " 'The Stable-master of Rabbi was richer than King 
Shabur' — On Persian Literary Influences in the Babylonian Aggada," that I delivered before 
the Departmental Seminar of the Talmud department, Bar- Ilan University, November 15th, 
2004, organized and invited by Aaron Amit, and chaired by Chaim Milikowsky. I would 
like to acknowledge the helpful comments by the learned audience in attendance. 

57 According to MS Vatican, Bibliotheca Apostolica, Ebr. 134, with minor emendations 
and the completion of abbreviations on the basis of other MSS. Punctuation added. For 
a presentation of most of the variae lectiones see H. Malter, The Treatise Ta'anit of the 
Babylonian Talmud (New York: The American Academy for Jewish Research, Philadelphia, 

1930) , 90-91. 1 shall provide select variants from MS Yad haRav Herzog (YH) that were not 
available to Malter. 

58 This orthography is according to the editio princeps. 
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Nnxi pn "nia ^ba .mnin 1 ? wi iir-nrf? nxt Know ,wn 

nonNon mjn ^atrrN Kin wan .r6 njV^qi Nnoo wry 
^nViwa nV n\y ,[Npmo] *oam win win .jooi'd'? 59 ijni 

Rav Beroqa the Hozean was standing in the market at Bei-Lapat. Elijah came 
and revealed himself to him. [Rav Beroqa] asked [Elijah]: Is there someone 
in this market who shall come to the world [to come]? [Elijah] responded: 
There is no-one. In the meantime there came a certain man who wore black 
shoes and did not hang threads. 61 [Elijah] said to [Rav Beroqa], this one has 
a share in the world to come. He called after him but he did not come. He 
went himself to him and asked him: What is your [virtuous] deed? 62 [He 
responded to him]: Go now, and come [back] tomorrow. When he came on 
the morrow he asked him: what is your [virtuous] deed? He said to him: I 
am a prison guard, and I imprison the men and the women separately. And 
at night I make my bed between the men and the women so that no sin 
occurs. When I see a Jewish girl upon whom the non-Jews have set their eyes 
I risk my life to rescue her. Once there happened to be a betrothed woman 
and they sought to take her. I brought lees of [red] wine and I poured them 
on her skirt [and] I said to them: she is a menstruant woman! . . . 

This story takes place in Bei-Lapat, 63 the provincial capital of Bei- 
Hozae — Huzestan, a province close to Babylonia and comparable to it in 
importance within the matrix of the Sasanian Empire. Here, Bei-Hozae 
exemplifies a place devoid of righteous people. 64 This source stresses the 
righteousness of this Jew whose place of employment, the prison, is asso- 
ciated with impiety. It focuses on his initiatives within the prison to main- 
tain the separation of the sexes 65 and in particular to protect Jewish girls, 
and culminates with the tale of one particular act of ingenious piety. The 



59 Editio princeps adds: DnDU. YH has here: HND. 

60 nVlEPUn. YH and some other mss: NlDN/illNDN. 

61 A reference to ritual fringes (tzitzit) mandated by halakhah. 

62 Or "occupation." 

63 On this city see A. Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica in the Tatmudic Period, 
(Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1983), 86-90. Schwaigert, Das Christentum in 
Huzistdn im Rahmen der friihen Kirchengeschichte Persiens bis zur Synode von Seleukeia- 
Ktesiphon im Jahre 410 (Inaugural Dissertation, Marburg/Lahn, 1989), 27-33. 

64 The ambiguous attitude towards Huzestan implied here is also well reflected else- 
where in the BT. Eg. bKet 111a; bNed 22a; bQid 71b. On the competition between Babylonia 
and Huzestan in the Christian tradition see W. Schwaigert, "Miles und Papa: Der Kampf 
um den Primat, Ein Beitrag zur Diskussion um die Chronik von Arbela", V. Symposium 
Syriacum, 1988, Pontificum institutum Studiorum Orientalium Istituto Orientale, 1990, 
393-402; idem, Das Christentum. 

65 The separation of the sexes repeats the initiative of a professional blood-letter called 
Abba Umana, described in a similar story that immediately precedes this one. 
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account continues to relate other virtuous deeds by this Jew for the sake 
of the Jewish people (which I have not included above). 

2.1 The Palestinian Connection 

Whilst this above anecdote has clear Babylonian references, it appears 
to derive, in essence, from the following Palestinian source in yTan 1:4 
(64b): 66 

.[[rrru tacni]] .town tini ,! ?2r nppoja .iraN '-b ^onrrN 

.■pOIN no .n^ 'ON 

na^o .ki-i"jt urn :ov ^dd ray trau Ninn pnj? won .nn 'on 
k^Vqxi [urpni] .prvmp ipnoi naoo .\a t ? pn\io 'rpo .pno^n 

.prwnp 

.may ito nai .nn 'on 
nopi Nn^N Nin nnx .pno^n nawo tnaa Ninn nin jot m .n^ 'on 

.n"Da .ntioj> nin rb 
.yb no .nV moNi 

■nyo no , Qn , Q N-pn njni uran Nnn^N Ninm nVjn .n moNi 

"j£3 in Nn n 1 ? nnoNi nwo^o nV rra'n ^ony onai 'Dip n^nn 

"un^n nSi t^P^ 
.N"3ynoi n^so m "id nn 'on 

It appeared to R. Abahu that Panto kakus 67 ought to pray 68 so that rain would 

come down. [[And rain fell]] 
R. Abahu sent and they brought him. 
He said to him: What is your occupation? 
He said to him: This man 69 commits five sins every day: 
hires out prostitutes, 
sweeps the theatre, 

carries their garments to the bathhouse, 
clapping and dancing before them, 



66 I am citing the source according to MS Leiden (Ms. Or. 4720 Scaliger), Academy of 
the Hebrew Language edition (Jerusalem, 2001), col. 708. 

67 IlavToxaxog, meaning a thorough sinner. On this interpretation of the word see 
S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York: Philipp Feldheim, 1965 2 ) 31. He rejects 
alternative explanations that see the name as alluding to the five sins that the man com- 
mits daily. Nevertheless, there must surely be some relationship between the word and the 
fact that the homilist appears to make a special effort to have five sins, (e.g., the entertain- 
ment before the prostitutes could conceivably be split differently). 

68 Or alternatively, it became apparent that the rain was on account of the prayer of 
this individual. On the possibilities of interpretation here see R. Kalmin, The Sage in Jewish 
Society of Late Antiquity, (London and New York: Routledge, 1999), 141, n. 4. 

69 Self-referential third person. 
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and he beats on the cymbals before them. 
What good deed have you done? 

He said to him: Once this man 70 was sweeping the theatre. A certain woman 

came and stood behind the columns, crying. 
And I said to her: What's wrong? 71 

And she said to me: That woman's husband is imprisoned and I must see 

what I can do to release him. 
And I sold my bed and my bed covering and gave her their value and said 

to her: Here, release your husband and do not sin. 
And he said to him: You are worthy such that you pray and [your prayers] 

are answered. 

This story is one of a series in the Yerushalmi that focuses on the worthi- 
ness of common people, even ostensibly 'unworthy' types, and the redemp- 
tive power of good deeds in expediting rainfall with their prayers — the 
ultimate barometer of virtue in the Palestinian milieu. 72 Evidence that 
the BT has reworked this story is in the appearance in both of the basic 
structure, key terms and themes, and by the common location of the two 
in tractate Ta'anit of their respective Talmuds. 73 More precisely, in both 
we find a situation of powerless desperation; fear of unwanted sex; impris- 
onment; the bed; a situation whereby apparently disreputable characters 
are redeemed through good deeds; and a case whereby one who works 
in a place of vice saves innocent women from vice. 74 So much for the 
similarities, however, the BT has evidently departed some distance from 
its Palestinian source. 75 It has, to note the main changes, relocated it, 76 



70 See the previous footnote. 

71 Literally: 'What do you have?' 

72 For the more general topic of the relations between rabbis and non-rabbis, see 
Kalmin, The Sage. 

73 They are not, however, within the same chapter. 

74 The entertainers that immediately follow this story in the BT undoubtedly also 
derive from this same Palestinian source, embodying a simplified expression of the vari- 
ous performing roles of the Pantokakos. 

75 This secondary nature of the BT source also has the result of complicating any his- 
torical conclusions that one might wish to derive from this source. Historians have gener- 
ally referred to this source as evidence of the possibility of Jews to be employed as prison 
wardens in the Sasanian empire. 

76 Another example of the BT's localization of Palestinian sources, this time, within 
Babylonia, in order to denigrate a particular locale is in bGit i4a-b, where a Palestinian 
source revealing hostility towards Babylonia in general is deflected, being redirected to 
Neharde'a. I have discussed this example in The Babylonian Exitarchate in the Sasanian 
Period (PhD dissertation, Hebrew University, 2005), (Hebrew with English abstract), 137- 
145. A revised English translation, entitled "A Prince without a Kingdom", is to appear soon. 
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replaced a Roman theatre with a Sasanian prison, 77 and introduced men- 
strual pretence as a key element. Some of these changes may be readily 
comprehended as components of cultural translation. For instance, the 
typically Palestinian issue of rainfall has been phased out, and the con- 
cerns associated with the Roman theatre, which would have little reso- 
nance in the Sasanian world, have been replaced. But others point to a 
more conscious remolding. Such seems to be the case with the signs of 
persianization of this story. This Persian atmosphere is indicated through 
both topography and choice of language. Bei-Lapat, in Huzestan, is a 
region with a greater Persian character. Traditions of any kind that are 
set in this geographical region are rare in the BT and suggest motive. 78 The 
story rings with Persian vocabulary: KJpTTJT; 79 KJKnun; 80 and N^TTII. 81 
This Palestinian source has not, I will suggest, been reworked into its new 
form by chance; rather, it has been sharply deflected by another tradi- 
tion — and I shall suggest a candidate. 82 

2.2 A Persian Connection 

The account of Kawad's prison escape exists in two basic versions — one 
from the sixth century Roman historian, Procopius, 83 and the other, an 



77 This story conveys the prejudice of the Babylonian Jews towards the Jews of 
Huzestan, in the search for "anyone" who is destined to have a place in the world-to-come. 
The assumption that they are all sinners parallels the Yerushalmi's assumptions about 
employees of the Roman theatre industry. 

78 The appearance of Huzestan in the previous page of the Talmud is not, in itself, an 
explanation for its central place in our source. Oppenheimer (Babylonia Judaica, 70-75) 
lists only 23 talmudic sources that refer to Huzestan. 

79 Apparently a corruption of the appropriate Persian word for prison warden, zendanag. 
The Persian word for prison is zendan, Cf. Sokoloff, DJBA, s.v. NJpJUT, 417. 

80 The Persian word for menstruation, dastan. Sokoloff, DJBA, s.v. NJflUn, 356; and see 
now Secunda, Dashtana, 18-32. 

81 Durdaya, see Sokoloff, DJBA s.v. KTIVT, 322. 

82 It bears noting that a Persian context for this BT source has already been pro- 
posed. See S. Funk, Die Juden in Babylonien 200-500 (Berlin: M. Poppelauer, 1908) 2: 123. 
This early 20th century scholar had dated this source to the early period in the reign of 
Kawad I — between 488-496 C.E., the period of the beginning of the Mazdakite troubles. 
He wanted to place our Jewish jail keeper in this period, and to imply that despite the 
"religious decrees" — which he believed affected Jews as well — calling for the mixing of the 
sexes, he preserved his morality and the honor of the Jewish maidens. Whilst Funk's theory 
does not warrant further consideration from the perspective of historical accuracy it is a 
curious coincidence that the episode of Kawad's escape, which does fit in this period, is, 
I shall suggest, related in some way to our Talmudic source. Neusner had introduced this 
story within the context of the era of Shapur II, but with no explanation. See A History of 
the Jews in Babylonia (Leiden: Brill, 1969), 4: 50-51. 

83 Proc. Bell, I, 5, 7; I, 6, 1-9. Also Agathias, IV, 28, 1-8. 
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Arabic version recorded by Tabari. 84 Although Procopius predates Tabari, 
it is the latter, who is known to have used older Persian sources, who con- 
veys, in my mind, a more Persian account of the episode. Whilst Persian 
sources were available to Tabari, he is also known to have curtailed them 
in the interest of maintaining a more historically focused narrative. A 
very slightly different version was produced by BaFami. BaFami's back- 
translation of Tabari's oeuvre into Persian about 60 years after him often 
reintroduces episodes or details on the basis of original primary sources 
in his possession. In this case it seems possible that BaFami's version 
would indeed appear to reflect a more original rendition of the episode. 
At any rate it seems best here to provide translations of both Tabari's and 
BaFami's versions: 

Now a sister of Qubadh's went to the prison where he was incarcerated and 
tried to gain entry, but the official responsible for guarding the prison and its 
inmates prevented her from entering. This man became roused by the desire 
to ravish her at that opportunity, and told her how much he desired her; she 
informed him that she would not resist him in anything he might desire of 
her, so he let her in. She entered the prison, and spent a day with Qubadh. 
Then at her bidding, Qubadh was rolled up in one of the carpets in the 
gaol, and this was borne by one of his male attendants, a strong and hardy 
youth, and brought out of the prison. When the lad went past the prison 
commander, the later asked him what he was carrying. He was unable to 
answer but Qubadh's sister came up behind the lad and told the prison com- 
mander that it was a bed roll she had slept on during her menstrual periods 
and that she was only going forth to purify herself and would then return. 
The man believed her, and did not touch the carpet or go near it, fearing lest 
he become polluted by it, and he allowed the lad who was bearing Qubadh 
to pass freely out. So he went along with Qubadh, the sister following after 
him. [Tabari] 85 

Qobad avait une soeur qui n'avait pas sa pareille, en fait de beaute, dans 
tout le royaume de Perse. Qobad avait eu d'elle un fils. Cette femme ayant 
ete informee [des propos de l'armee concernant Qobad], se rendit dans la 
prison pour le voir. Le gardien de la prison devint amoureux d'elle et lui dit: 
si tu t'abandonnes a moi et que tu m'accordes tes faveurs, je te ferai voir 
Qobad. La femme promit de lui accorder ses faveurs, et il la fit penetrer 
aupres de Qobad qu'elle informa que les hommes se proposaient de le tuer. 
Qobad dit: Que puis-je faire? Sa soeur lui dit: Je suis venue pour t'aider. 
Elle passa cette nuit avec Qobad, envoya quelqu'un chercher des lits et des 
couvertures pour la nuit, et demanda au gardien la permission de rester. 



At-Tabari, ed. M.J. De Goeje (E.J. Brill, photomechanical edition, Leiden, 1964), 887. 
The History of al-Tabari (ed. C.E. Bosworth; Albany: SUNY Press, 1999), 5:135. 
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Celui-ci, pensant qu'elle voulait rester a cause de la promesse qu'elle lui avait 
faite, donna la permission. On apporta les lits, et Qobad se coucha. Quand 
la nuit fut un peu avancee, le gardien envoya une personne pour appeler la 
femme. Celle-ci lui dit: Je suis toujours dans les memes dispositions, comme 
je t'ai dit; mais je suis dans mon etat impur; je deviendrai pure cette nuit, 
et demain je passerai la nuit avec toi. Les Perses n'avaient pas commerce 
avec les femmes quand elles etaient dans cet etat. Le gardien ajouta foi a 
ses paroles: ils causerent quelques temps ensemble, puis la femme alia se 
coucher avec Qobad. Quand le jour parut, elle cacha Qobad au milieu des 
lits, les donna a un esclave robuste et lui dit de les emporter a la maison; 
elle-meme le suivit. Le gardien lui demanda ce que Pesclave portait sur la 
tete. Elle lui dit: Ce sont les hardes de nuit, sur lesquelles j'ai dormi cette 
nuit. Qobad m'a dit de les emporter a la maison, parce qu'il ne veut pas que 
les effets d'une femme impure restent dans son habitation. Je les remporte; 
je me purinerai aujourd'hui et je reviendrai la nuit. Le gardien la laissa 
partir. Elle emporta done Qobad, qui resta cache avec sa sceur, et personne 
ne sut ce qu'il etait devenu . . . [Bal'ami] 86 

The main similarity between this story, as recorded by Tabari/Bal'aml, 
and the BT is the manipulation of a false claim of menstruation within 
a prison setting. 87 Procopius' version is a little different. The King's wife, 
who befriended the prison-warden, consents to sacrifice herself and 
remains in the prison cell whilst the king flees the prison dressed as his 
wife. This would however appear to be a change in the plot undertaken to 
accommodate the Greek readership. The menstruation claim is more typi- 
cal of the Sasanian world than the Roman. Menstrual taboos were highly 
meaningful to the Persians as well as to the Jews. 88 In fact, as we observe 
the transmission of the rabbinic source from Yerushalmi to BT — west to 
east; and the Persian counterpart in the opposite direction, it is illustrative 
to observe how the Roman Procopius has omitted it from his story, whilst 
the BT has added it to its Palestinian source. 

Finally, the BT's choice of location is highly significant. Naturally there 
were a number of functioning prisons in the Sasanian Empire. However, 



86 Histoire des wis des Perses, M. Hermann Zotenberg (ed. and trans.; Paris: Imprimerie 
Imperiale, 1869), II, 150-151. 

87 A false claim of menstruation is not, of course, an entirely novel idea, cf. Gen 31:35. 
In bAZ 18a the daughter of Hananya ben Teradyon attempts such a ruse in the brothel to 
discourage potential customers, employing the same Persian word — dashtana. These two 
sources are obviously related. On the 'Avodah Zarah episode see my "Persia in Light of the 
Babylonian Talmud: Echoes of Contemporary Society and Politics: hargbed and bidaxs" 
in The Talmud in its Iranian Context (eds. C. Bakhos and R. Shayegan; Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2010), [61-84], 81. 

88 See S. Secunda, Dashtana, passim; idem, "Talmudic Text and Iranian Context: On the 
Development of Two Talmudic Narratives," AJS Review 33:1 (2009): 45-69. 
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one of the better known ones, undoubtedly "la prison la plus celebre de 
l'empire sassanide" 89 was in Huzestan. This prison is famous from the 
well-known contemporary legend (found in Greek and Armenian sources) 
that refers to it as the "prison of forgetfulness/amnesia" because it was 
forbidden to evoke the memory of anyone who was imprisoned there. 90 
Kawad was said to have been imprisoned there, and Mani, too, where he 
died 91 The Greek historian, Theophylact, who wrote in the beginning of 
the seventh century, locates this famous prison more precisely. He states 
that it is in Huzestan, not far from Bei-Lapat. 92 



3. Rav Kahana's Silence 



This example brings together Jewish, Armenian and Greek sources. 
Some years ago I discussed the story of Rav Kahana, found in the BT 
(bBQ ii7a-b). 93 That story is a carefully crafted adventure that culmi- 
nates in a symbolic duel between Rav Kahana, a Babylonian sage, and 
Rabbi Yohanan, the leading Palestinian scholar. I examined the story 
there within the context of contemporary non-rabbinic literature, gener- 
ally reflecting an 'Iranian' cultural milieu, and pointed to parallels with a 
roughly contemporary Armenian work called Epic Histories, attributed to 
P'awstos, 94 and to certain scenes from Tabari's history, which utilized a 



89 G. Traina and C.A. Ciancaglini, "La Fortresse de l'Oubli," La Museon 115: 3-4 (2002) 
[399-422], 399. 

90 See A. Christensen, L'Iran sous tes Sassanides (Copenhague: Efnar Munksgaard, 1944), 
307-8; E. Kettenhofen, "Das Staatgefangnis der Sasaniden", Die Welt des Orients 19 (1988): 
96-101; and the more recent article, Traina and Ciancaglini, "La Fortresse de l'Oubli". 

91 Andreas and Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica III, Sitzungsberichte der Preussi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften, (1934), 27, 861, 26-27 (Lit. Verz. Nr. 14). 

92 Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, The History of Theophylact Simocatta. An English 
Translation with Introduction and Notes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), 77. 

93 "The Story of Rav Kahana". For additional and more recent scholarship on this story, 
see Feintuch, Tales of the Sages, 140-169, which contains a literary and Talmud-contextual 
analysis with many new insights; and A. Schremer, "Addendum to 'He posed Him a 
Difficulty and Placed Him' ", Netu'im 6 (2000): 73-79 (in Hebrew) that discusses further 
the meaning of the phrase iTDplN as it is used in the Genizah/MS Hamburg version of the 
story. The short discussion in D. Boyarin, Socrates and the Fat Rabbis (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2009): 186-190 appeared after this article was already completed. 

94 On this work see the survey in The Epic Histories Attributed to P c awstos Buzand 
(Buzandaran Patmut c iwnk c ), Translation and Commentary by N.G. Garsoi'an, Harvard 
Armenian Texts and Studies, 8 (Cambridge Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1989), 
i-55- 
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Persian source. 95 I believe now it is possible to identify a Persian Vorlage, 
at least for one motif, albeit a central one, that has been absorbed in both 
the Rav Kahana story and its Armenian parallel. 

The central scene in the Rav Kahana story is set in the rabbinic acad- 
emy. This academy is modeled after a royal palatial audience or banquet 
hall, as is clearly indicated by the majestic seating arrangement, for which 
royal parallels are known from Sasanian art. 96 Such were the typical set- 
tings in Persian literary culture where issues of hierarchy, power, subor- 
dination and discontent would come to a fore, and it is precisely here, 
in a banquet setting, where the Armenian source has located its pivotal 
scene. 97 

One of the intriguing situations found in this story of Rav Kahana is his 
silence in the academy. Prior to his arrival at the academy he is bound 
by oath not to challenge R. Yohanan. His silence has him demoted in 
rank and verbally insulted. He now resolves to regain his honor through 
speaking in the academy. His dialectical challenges to the teachings of 
R. Yohanan enable him to gradually advance towards the front and ulti- 
mately to unseat R. Yohanan. This kind of scene is echoed, mutatis mutan- 
dis, in the epic Armenian story. The Persian king has resolved to punish 
the Armenian king, who is, unbeknownst to him, suspected of treason, 
but ostensibly still a guest of the Persian king. In this scene the Armenian 
king is led, not to his usual seat but to a place at the very back of the 
banquet hall, visually announcing his demotion. Initially he accepts this 



95 An additional source of relevance to the discussion of the Rav Kahana story is a 
scene appearing in the Syriac martyrdom account of Giwargis. Its importance lies in the 
association it makes between oral learning and cushions, and its date. In this account, 
which is particularly rich in information on the Persian milieu, the diligent young 
Zoroastrian, prior to his conversion to Christianity, is called upon by the king to recite 
before him from the Zoroastrian religious literature (r?b\ax.a2*^a* cni=*) rsyAu.i m.-ioOko). 
Having orally recited fervently (Av.r^.-u>) he is rewarded by receiving a cushion (ri.su), 
See P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar-Jabaiaha, de trios autres patriarches, d'un pretre et de deux 
ta'iques, Nestoriens (Paris, Leipzig Otto Harrassowitz, 1895), 436; G. Hoffmann, Ausziige 
aus syrischen Akten persischer Mdrtyrer (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 1880) reprint; Nendeln, 
Liechtenstein: Krauss, 1966], 93-4. The date of his martyrdom is 615 CE (926 S.E. /25th year 
of Xusro), and should thus be taken into consideration when assessing the date of compo- 
sition of the BT's Rav Kahana story. 

96 Herman, "The Story of Rav Kahana", 60-61, 68-71; Daniel Sperber, "On the Unfortunate 
Adventures of Rav Kahana: A Passage of Saboraic Polemic from Sasanian Persia" in Irano- 
Judaica, (ed. Shaul Shaked; Ben Zvi Institute: Jerusalem. 1982), 83-100 (reprinted as "The 
Misfortunes of Rav Kahana: A Passage of Post-Talmudic Polemic" in D: Sperber, Magic 
and Folklore in Rabbinic Literature (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1994) [145-164], 
91-93, 99. n. 67. 

97 Garsoian, ibid., 172-3. 
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insult in silence, unaware that it presages his present condemnation, but 
ultimately, unable to contain himself, he bursts forth in righteous indigna- 
tion against the Sasanian king. 

And yet there remains something not fully comprehensible in both 
these scenes. Silence in the Talmudic academy is certainly an oxymoronic 
notion, where an oral style of learning was idealized. 98 In fact, this story 
appears to thematize the contrast between the verbal agonistic culture of 
the Babylonian academy and Rav Kahana's silence. The Talmudic story 
has prepared us for Rav Kahana's silence. The author of this story has 
found it necessary to labor an explanation: after Rav Kahana slew a Jewish 
tax informer, Rav bid him to flee to Palestine for fear of the authorities, 
but commanded him to accept upon himself not to pose challenging 
questions before R. Yohanan for seven years. Within the context of the 
story one might read this drastic imposition as an expression of Rav's con- 
cern that the impetuous and brilliant Rav Kahana might outdo himself 
too soon in his new academic surroundings. Such an explanation is not, I 
believe, fully satisfying and a more reasonable background for this phase 
of the plot can be suggested. As for the Armenian scene, the king's silence 
remains unexplained, and whilst one might imagine some form of table 
etiquette that would prevent one from protesting such indignity at once, 
this too, seems a little contrived. It is, I believe, from a third historical 
source that the answer can be found for the silence in both the Armenian 
and the Talmudic sources. 

A brief, but vivid, scene is related by the Greek author, Menander the 
Guardsman, in a fragment of his History. It depicts an historical encounter 
that is dated to 569 CE. The Turkish ruler, Sizabul is hosting the Roman 
ambassador, Zemarchus, and harbors plans to invade Persia. The Persian 
ambassador makes a visit and the host dines the two together. The account 
continues as follows: 

When they arrived Sizabul treated the Romans with greater esteem and 
had them recline on the more honorable couch. Moreover, he made many 
complaints against the Persians, saying that he had suffered wrongs at their 
hands and on this account was going to war against them. While Sizabul was 
vehemently making his accusations, the Persian envoy ignored the custom 



98 Cf. Yaakov Elman, "Orality and the Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud" Oral 
Tradition 14 (1999): 52-99; Y. Sussman, "Torah she-be'al peh' peshutah kemashma'ah, kokho 
shel qoso shel yud" Mehqarei Talmud III, 1, (eds. Y. Sussman and D. Rosenthal; Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, 2005), 209-384; Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud, 39-48. 
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of silence which prevailed amongst them at their feasts" and began rap- 
idly to argue back, bravely refuting Sizabul's charges and those present were 
astounded at the measure of his rage, since he abandoned custom and used 
many intemperate expressions. 100 

Menander has presented us with a short but dramatic diplomatic inci- 
dent. The Turkish host provides his Roman guest with a seat visibly more 
honorable than the one he provides for his Persian fellow guest. Aware of 
the Persian religious custom not to speak during the meal (here dubbed: 
6 vouoq TV)q aico7rv)q) he now deliberately shames him verbally before his 
Roman fellow-guest. Ultimately the Persian, however, is moved to dis- 
regard his custom and to respond vigorously to the accusations brought 
against him. 

This story shares significant elements with the BT and Epic Histories. 
Here too, a dishonorable seating arrangement is provided with the expec- 
tation of silent endurance. As with the Talmudic source verbal insult is 
added to physical affront; and as with the Armenian source, the setting 
involves a Persian, and a banquet. In all three the setting involves interna- 
tional conflict and the object of the affront rises in forceful response. 

What is more, this scene provides a logical context for the silence: it is 
the banquet silence as prescribed by Zoroastrian religious law, and widely 
known in antiquity. 101 The offended Persian guest is expected to bear the 
insult in silence, as is his banquet custom. It seems likely, then, that an 
account similar to this one, which has been recorded in this somewhat 
sympathetic Greek source, 102 lies at the foundation. It originates in the 
Zoroastrian cultural milieu, and has been adopted and adapted by the 
Armenian and Talmudic sources. 

Upon comparison with Menander's scene, the Armenian banquet 
scene is now more comprehensible. With its Persian royal setting it has 
most naturally borrowed the notion of silence from the Zoroastrian ban- 
quet ritual. There is the expectation that the Armenian sovereign endure 



99 See below. 

100 Fragment 10,3, cf. R.C. Blockley, The History of Menander the Guardsman (Liverpool: 
F. Cairns, 1985), 120. 

101 Classical references include Ammianus (23, 6, 80) and Theophylact (see M. and 
M. Whitby, The History of Theophylact Simocatta (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), 
139). In the BT see bBer 46b, on which see G. Herman, "Table Etiquette and Persian Culture 
in the Babylonian Talmud", Zion 77.2 (2012): 149-188, (in Hebrew), and there detailed 
references to Arabic and Zoroastrian sources and scholarship. 

102 It can be profitably contrasted to another Greek source that portrays the Persian 
custom of mealtime silence, see Whitby, The History of Theophylact Simocatta, 139. 
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the insult derived from the seating arrangement in silence. His response 
is noteworthy not merely for what he says and for his tone, but also on 
account of the very act of opening his mouth at mealtime. This theme 
of the silence has, then, been concealed in the Armenian Christianized 
version we have before us. It is unarticulated but nevertheless must lie 
beneath the surface. 

The BT account has transferred the story from a banquet hall to a more 
rabbinic setting, the academy. The same elements are most visible in the 
seating arrangement, designed to insult Rav Kahana, and in the verbal 
offense. Here, too, Rav Kahana absolves himself from the vow of silence 
and launches a determined counteroffensive. In light of the Menander 
scene, it is evident that the Talmud's vow of silence is little more than a 
pre-emptive redactional step undertaken by the author to accommodate 
the silence he wishes to include in the next scene, a silence, which is so 
central to the Persian Vorlage. 

One final matter bears notice. The Greek source belongs to the late 6th 
century. This corresponds well with the date I had proposed in the pre- 
vious article for the Talmudic story. The Armenian source, on the other 
hand, is generally dated a little earlier, but not all that much. At any rate, 
since we are dealing with literary motifs for which a degree of fluidity is 
tolerable, this chronological proximity is a welcome bonus. 

4. Cushions, Arrows and Spears 

The final example I wish to consider is a subtler example of persianized 
biblical exegesis. It is based on the following biblical passage from Ezek 
21:25-28: 

o mixa oWa mirr nai pay run m ann nuV o^n i~n 
onma bpbp nop ovpb tramn u>*ru -\-nn dk ^aa -\bn -ray 
nnsb ona uwb rbwrv Dopn rvn iran .-rasa nan o^s-ira buy 
mnb rhbv -[isvb unpw by ona owb npnm Vip onrr? runa na 
py tdtd Nini orb nipuu; »j?uu; on^a xw mopa orb rrni ,pn 

.vsnnb 

A way make for the sword to come to Rabbah of the Ammonites and to 
Judah in fortified Jerusalem. For the king of Babylon halts at the parting of 
the ways, at the beginning of the two ways, to perform divination. He shakes 
arrows, he consults the teraphim, he examines the liver. In its right (side) 
is the divination-omen "Jerusalem" — for placing rams, for opening mouths 
with shouting, for raising voices in war cries, for placing rams against gates, 
for throwing up ramps, for building a circumvallation. They will regard it as 
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idle divining — solemn oaths have they. And that will bring iniquity to mind 
(for which) to be seized. 103 

When interpreting these verses, the BT seems inspired by contemporary 
practice. Reading D'HD within the verses by D'HD DWb . . . DHD DWb 
D'HyU? ("for placing rams ... for placing rams against gates") as a reference, 
not to battering rams, but to "cushions", it constructs the following 
astonishing depiction of Sanherib's 104 arrival at the gates of Jerusalem: 
"When they reached Jerusalem he threw up cushions until it went up 
(high) and he sat above the wall until he saw the whole of Jerusalem. 
When he saw it, it was small in his eyes" (bSan 95a). In having the evil 
Sanherib ascend a mountainous pile of cushions, the exegete is surely 
indulging in a gentle parody of the multiple cushion practice that the 
Sasanian kings are famous for. 105 

The mention of divination with arrows in these verses seems to have 
provided inspiration for another scene for which there exists a suggestive 
Persian parallel. Here, too, there is a Palestinian parallel source, and there 
we already find mention of "a bow and an arrow." The Palestinian source 
concerns Vespasian who desired them to send him "a bow and an arrow" 
to symbolize their submission. This time it is Nero who is approach- 
ing Jerusalem. Wishing to determine whether his conquest is mandated 
by Divine will, the BT (bGit 56a) depicts Nero as shooting arrows in all 
directions, one of the practices that fall under the art of belomancy. 106 In 
Arda Wlrdz Ndmag, a Zoroastrian Middle Persian text, a version of the 
same is practiced, there with lances (Middle Persian nezag), in the elec- 
tion of the pious Arda Wraz to undertake a journey up to heaven to 



103 Anchor Bible, Moshe Greenberg, transl., (New York: 1997), 416-7. 

104 jbis D ibli ca l passage in fact, refers to Nebuchadnezzar. 

105 On the royal symbolism of cushions, and especially the use of multiple cushions see, 
in particular, Shaul Shaked, "From Iran to Islam: On some symbols of royalty," Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 7 (1986) [75-91], 77-79. For further references see Herman, 
"The Story of Rav Kahana", 60, 68-71. 

106 While there seems little particularly Persian in the theory of object divination, I have 
encountered only limited examples of this particular practice in the reference literature 
(e.g. Stith Thompson's Motif index). Most scholarly discussion that I have found focuses 
on the biblical allusion from Ezekiel without any connection to belomancy or an obscure 
Quranic reference. See, for instance, the early article, A.W. Buckland, "Rhabdomancy and 
Belomancy, or Divination by the Rod and by the Arrow", The Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (1876), 436-450. 
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resolve pressing theological concerns. When cast in various directions 
they arrive at him. 107 

Conclusion 

Whether it is a story of King David composed in the Kdrndmag tradition; 
a prison anecdote set in Huzestan; Rav Kahana's subtle adaptation of the 
Zoroastrian custom of silence, or allusion to other motifs, the BT can be 
seen to employ cultural and linguistic cues to hint at its familiarity with 
Persian culture. 

Indeed, in view of the two more elaborate and deeply persianized nar- 
ratives, the Rav Kahana story, and the King David narrative, it is justified 
to advance beyond the concession that the BT might use the occasional 
Persian image towards exploring the possibility that entire narratives 
could owe a much deeper structural dependence to the literature of the 
surroundings. 



107 Arda Wiraz Ndmag, The Iranian 'Divina Commedia' (ed. Fereydun Vahman, 
Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Monograph Series, No. 53; London and Malmo: 
Curzon Press, 1986), 82-83. 



THE AGONISTIC BAVLI: 
GRECO-ROMAN RHETORIC IN SASANIAN PERSIA* 



Richard Hidary 

Like an athlete he undertook a contest with heresies, 
And as if with his finger, he showed their powerlessness. 

He resembled a wrestler in his retorts, 
And he beat falsehood to the ground before the eyes of the onlookers. 
The various ways of fighting were regarded by him as a theatre, 
And in his whole life he never allowed himself to be conquered. 1 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the bavli is its nature as a continual 
and unending dialogue, from beginning to end — its agonistic nature. 2 

In his comprehensive and carefully nuanced article on orality in the 
Babylonian Talmud (BT), Yaakov Elman concludes that the BT's redac- 
tion was essentially oral, even if writing may have played a limited role 
in the process. In the course of his study, Elman argues that Walter Ong's 
generalization that oral cultures lack the distance from a text required for 
objective analysis 3 does not apply to the rabbis. Rather, the rabbis honed 
their analytic skills in their interpretation of Scripture, which they then 
transferred to their oral debates. 4 As Ong himself notes, once a person 



* Thanks to Joseph Angel, Michal Bar-Asher Siegal, Adam Becker, Steve Fine, Gila 
Gletenik, Jeffrey Rubenstein, Barry Wimpfheimer and Shlomo Zuckier for providing help- 
ful feedback on this article. I would like to thank the participants at the 2010 AJS meeting, 
especially Professor Elman, for their questions and comments on an earlier version of this 
article. Professor Elman first introduced me to academic Talmud as an undergraduate and 
has continued to be a source of inspiration for me ever since through his breadth of knowl- 
edge, his sincerity and intellectual honesty, the passion he shows for his research and the 
attention he provides to his students. 

1 A panegyric to Theodore in Narsai's memra on the Three Nestorian Doctors, published 
in F. Martin, "Homelie de Narses sur les trois docteurs Nestoriens," Journal Asiatique 14 
(1899): 473:22-474:1. English translation from Kathleen McVey, "The Memra on the Three 
Nestorian Doctors as an Example of Forensic Rhetoric," in Symposium Syriacum III, (ed. 
R. Lavenant; Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1983), 94. 

2 Yaakov Elman, "Orality and the Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud," Oral Tradition 
14:1 (1999): 84- 

3 See Walter J. Ong, Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing of the World (London: 
Routledge, 1982), 45, 102-4. 

4 Elman, "Orality," 59; and Yaakov Elman, "Argument for the Sake of Heaven: The Mind 
of the Talmud: A Review Essay," JQR 84 (1993-1994): 279-82. Elman here disagrees with 
David Kraemer, The Mind of the Talmud (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990), 115-16. 
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or a culture becomes literate, even their oral communications take on 
characteristics of writing, "which is to say that they organize, to varying 
degrees, even their oral expression in thought patterns and verbal pat- 
terns that they would not know of unless they could write." 5 Because the 
rabbis were literate and not purely oral, 6 their structures of thought were 
already informed by writing. 

Elman, cited in the epigraph, does, however, apply to the rabbis another 
of Ong's points that oral cultures tend to sound "extraordinarily agonis- 
tic in their verbal performances When all verbal communication must 

be by direct word of mouth, involved in the give-and-take dynamics of 
sound, interpersonal relations are kept high — both attractions and, even 
more, antagonisms." 7 Jeffrey Rubenstein agrees with this assessment and, 
tracing the thematization of hostility and violence in the Talmud as a 
metaphor for halakhic argumentation, shows that this agonism is more 
prevalent in the BT than in the Palestinian Talmud (PT). For example, the 
BT states that unlike the scholars in the Land of Israel who are gracious to 
each other in legal debate, the scholars in Babylonia "damage (mehablin) 
each other in legal debate." 8 The BT similarly teaches: "Three hate each 
other, and these are they: dogs, fowl, and [Zoroastrian] priests. And some 
say: prostitutes. And some say, the scholars of Babylonia." 9 Rubenstein 
finds that it is particularly the stammaim, the fifth- to seventh-century 
redactors of the BT, who portray the rabbinic academy as "a competitive 
environment characterized more by struggle than by mutual collabora- 
tion. Combine the valorization of argumentation and the competitive 



5 Ong, Orality and Literacy, 56. See also pp. 103-04. 

6 Yaakov Elman and Israel Gershoni, eds., Transmitting Jewish Traditions: Orality, 
Textuality, and Cultural Diffusion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000), 5-6. 

7 Ong, Orality and Literacy, 44-45. Ong elaborates in idem, "The Agonistic Base 
of Scientifically Abstract Thought: Issues in Fighting for Life: Contest, Sexuality, and 
Consciousness (1982)" in An Ong Reader: Challenges for Further Inquiry, (eds. Thomas 
Farrell and Paul Soukup; Cresskill: Hampton Press, 2002), 480: "We can notice the agonistic 
style of thinking in Greek antiquity, when Socrates taught by attacking, relentlessly, like 
a bull in a bull ring. But Socrates was only adapting an antique, even archaic, intellectual 
style to the new stage of consciousness to which the Greeks were rising. As we now know, 
all oral cultures have a deeply agonistic base for their language and thought and, often 
enough, for their lifestyle. Oral modes of storing and retrieving knowledge are formulaic 
in design and tend to be agonistic in operation." 

8 bSan 24a. See further at Jeffrey Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud 
(Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2003), 55-56; and Richard Hidary, Dispute 
for the Sake of Heaven: Legal Pluralism in the Talmud (Providence: Brown University, 
2010), 25. 

9 bPes 113b. Translation from Rubenstein, Culture, 54. 
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spirit with the 'agonist' ethos of the oral milieu and you have a hostile 
climate." 10 

However, considering that the amoraim and stammaim were literate, 
the contribution of the BT's oral setting to its agonistic nature was prob- 
ably less important than it would be for a pristine oral culture. Therefore, 
I would like to argue that the agonistic character of the BT is due not only 
to its own oral culture, but results also from the Hellenistic culture in 
Persia, and specifically from the agonism inherent in Greco-Roman rheto- 
ric. As Ong reminds us: 

Homeric and the pre-Homeric Greeks, like oral peoples generally, practiced 
public speaking with great skill long before their skills were reduced to an 
'art', that is, to a body of sequentially organized, scientific principles which 

explained and abetted what verbal persuasion consisted in Oratory has 

deep agonistic roots. The development of the vast rhetorical tradition was 
distinctive of the West and was related, whether as cause or effect or both, 
to the tendency among the Greeks and their cultural epigoni to maximize 
oppositions. 11 

Rhetorical treatises thus institutionalized the agonism inherited from 
the preceding oral culture. The rhetorical tradition expresses this ago- 
nism in its emphasis on the ability to argue both sides of an issue (dispu- 
tare in utramque partem)} 2 Cicero tells us that "Aristotle trained young 
men . . . that they might be able to uphold either side of the question." 13 
Quintilian similarly states: "Some think that the Academy is the most 
useful [school for developing eloquence], because of its habit of arguing 
both sides of the question is closest to the practice of forensic Causes." 14 
The rabbis share the same educational goals: "R. Yose from Mamleh, 
R. Yehoshua of Sikhnin in the name of R. Levi: Children during the time 
of David, even before they tasted sin, knew how to interpret the Torah 



10 Ibid., 64. 

11 Ong, Orality and Literacy, 108-09. 

12 See Thomas Sloane, On the Contrary: The Protocol of Traditional Rhetoric (Washington, 
DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1997), 30 and 45-47; and Ann Vasaly, 
Representations: Images of the World in Ciceronian Oratory (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1993), 187-90. 

13 Cicero, Orator, 14.46 [H.M. Hubbell, LCL]. 

14 Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, 12.2.25 [Donald Russel, LCL], and cf. 10.1.22-23 and 
Cicero, De Oratore, 3.67-68, 80. See further at Adelino Cattani, "Subjectivist and Objectivist 
Interpretations of Controversy-based Thought," in Controversies and Subjectivity (eds. 
Pierluigi Barrotta and Marcelo Dascak; Amsterdam: John Benjamins Publishing Co., 2005), 
185-87. 
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[by adducing] forty-nine [arguments that something is] impure and forty- 
nine [arguments that the same thing is] pure." 15 The BT also notes the 
necessity of this talent in court: "Said Rav Yehudah in the name of Rav: 
One only seats in the Sanhedrin one who knows how to purify the reptile 
based on Scripture." 16 

In a previous article, I have discussed the presence of Greco-Roman 
rhetorical reasoning and arrangement in the PT. 17 This article will analyze 
such examples in the BT as well. However, I would first like to explore 
possible conduits by which the classical rhetorical tradition may have 
entered the Babylonian rabbinic purview. 

A scholarly assumption has long been that there was little Hellenistic 
influence in the Babylonian Talmud, except perhaps through communi- 
cation with Palestinian rabbis. This is symptomatic of the more general 
"tendency of many scholars to underestimate the philosophical exchange 
between Byzantium and Sasanian Iran." 18 Joel T. Walker instead argues 
for a "much broader pattern of cultural exchange." 19 In the Jewish context, 
Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert points to this permeable border to explain 
how "neo-Platonism would have made inroads at least into the Sasanian 
royal world in Ctesiphon, a city which, in turn, had a strong presence 
of rabbinic sages." 20 Similarly, Daniel Boyarin has most recently argued 
for "extensive cultural contact and interaction between the Rabbis of 
late Babylonia and the Greco-Christian cultural world." 21 Even if Boyarin 



15 Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, Parah 'adumah, pis. 4:2, to Numbers 19:2 (ed. Mandelbaum, 
1:56). All translations of rabbinic texts are my own. 

16 bSan 17a. See parallel at ySan4:i (22a). 

17 Richard Hidary, "Classical Rhetorical Arrangement and Reasoning in the Talmud: 
The Case ofYerushalmi Berakhot 1:1," AJS Review 34, no. 1 (2010): 33-64. Another example 
of rhetorical arrangement in the PT is at yPes 6:1, 33a. 

18 Joel T. Walker, "The Limits of Late Antiquity: Philosophy between Rome and Iran," 
Ancient World 33, no. 1 (2002): 46. 

19 Ibid. Walker's argument centers on the flight of Damascius and his colleagues to 
the court of Khosrow in 532 CE after Justinian closed the School of Athens. Although 
Damascius' stay in Persia lasted only one year, the story reflects the "the richness of intel- 
lectual life at the late Sasanian court, as well as the intensity of its contacts with Greek 
and Syrian intellectuals" (ibid., 68). 

20 Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert, "Plato in Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai's Cave (B. Shabbat 
33b~34a): The Talmudic Inversion of Plato's Politics of Philosophy," AJS Review 31, no. 2 
(2007): 295. 

21 Daniel Boyarin, Socrates and the Fat Rabbis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2009), 140. See also idem, "Hellenism in Jewish Babylonia," in The Cambridge Companion 
to the Talmud and Rabbinic Literature, (eds. Charlotte Fonrobert and Martin Jaffee; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 336-63. 
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stretches the application of this hypothesis beyond the evidence, 22 the 
basic claim that the Babylonian Talmud reflects a significant degree of 
Hellenism, whether through a common Hellenistic culture in Persia or 
through direct contact between the Syriac Christians and late Babylonian 
rabbis, can hardly be denied. 

Shaye Cohen shows significant parallels between the Babylonian 
Talmud's portrayal of the patriarch and the description of the scholarch 
in Greek sources, which relate to further similarities between the BT's 
depiction of the rabbinic academy and the Greek evidence of the work- 
ings of the philosophical schools. Cohen, however, provides no mecha- 
nism for such "Hellenization of Babylonian Jewry in the fourth and fifth 
centuries." 23 

One possible conduit for the entrance of Greco-Roman literature into 
Sasanian Persia is the relocation of the School of the Persians in Edessa, 
forcibly closed by the Emperor Zeno in 489 CE because of Christological 
disputes, to Nisibis, several hundred miles eastward. 24 The School of 
Nisibis was founded by Narsai (died c. 503), one of the most important 
writers and theologians of the Eastern Church, and continued until the 
seventh century. 25 In addition to this most famous school, the School 
of Seleucia was founded in the mid-sixth century in Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
the capital of the Sasanian Empire and an important center of rabbinic 
learning known in the BT as Mehoza. 26 Besides these schools, many other 
monastic and independent schools, as well as smaller village schools, were 
founded throughout Mesopotamia in the sixth century CE. 27 



22 See Adam Becker, "The Comparative Study of 'Scholasticism' in Late Antique 
Mesopotamia: Rabbis and East Syrians," AJS Review 34, no. 1 (2010), 107 n. 84; and idem, 
"Positing a 'Cultural Relationship' between Plato and the Babylonian Talmud," JQR 101, 
no. 2 (2011), 255-69 (forthcoming). 

23 Shaye Cohen, "Patriarchs and Scholarchs," Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research 48 (1981): 85. 

24 Adam Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom: The School of Nisibis and the 
Development of Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 2006), 2 and 77-78. 

25 See Sebastian Brock, "A Guide to Narsai's Homilies," Journal of Syriac Studies 12, no. 1 
(2009): 21-40. 

26 Becker, Fear of God, 157-158; and idem, "Comparative Study," 4. See also Pinchas 
Hayman, "From Tiberias to Mehoza: Redactional and Editorial Processes in Amoraic 
Babylonia," JQR 93, no. 1-2 (2002): 117-48, who locates Mehoza as a primary location for 
the editing of some BT material during the fourth century CE. 

27 Becker, Fear of God, 159-68. 
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Already three decades ago, Isaiah Gafni noted the similarities between 
these Eastern Christian schools and the Babylonian Yeshivot. 28 Syriac 
Christians and Aramaic Rabbis shared terminology such as rav, metivta, 
siyyuma, and qam be-resh. Both schools had a two semester schedule 
such that students could go earn a living by working the field during the 
summer and winter harvest seasons. 29 Both communities maintained 
public lectures, called the pirka by the rabbis and 'elltha by the Eastern 
Christians, 30 and the office of the resh galuta had its parallel in the East 
Syrian Catholicos. 31 Many stories, interpretations, and ideas made their 
way from Christian sources into the Babylonian Talmud. 32 

Most significantly, Adam Becker argues that both communities followed 
a scholastic program of study and systematic textual interpretation and 
held such study to be a transformative act of piety and devotion. 33 Using 
Jose Ignacio Cabezon's model of activities representative of scholasticism, 34 
Michael Swartz shows that the rabbis, especially in the BT, display many 
characteristics of scholasticism, including upholding the authority of tra- 
dition, contributing to that tradition through commentary, participation 
in dialectic, and reconciliation of disparate sources. 35 Swartz elaborates: 

[T]he Gemara often takes the form of an ongoing conversation among sages, 
many of whom lived centuries apart from each other. This conversation is 



28 Isaiah Gafni, "Nestorian Literature as a Source for the History of the Babylonian 
Yeshivot," Tarbiz 51 (1982) (Hebrew), 567-76. See also, Rubenstein, Culture, 35-38; and 
Becker, "Comparative Study," 101-2 and 105 n. 77. Scholars now recognize that these 
descriptions apply only to the Babylonian Yeshivot during post-amoraic times when the 
Talmud was redacted, but that is in any case the period that is most relevant to the subject 
of this article. See Jeffrey Rubenstein, "The Rise of the Babylonian Rabbinic Academy: A 
Reexamination of the Talmudic Evidence,"/ew('s/z Studies, an Internet Journal 1 (2002). 

29 Rubenstein, Culture, 36-37; Becker, Fear of God, 106; and idem, "Comparative Study," 
101-2. 

30 Becker, "Comparative Study," 102. 

31 Geoffrey Herman, "The Exilarchate in the Sasanian Era," (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew 
University, 2005) (Hebrew), 281-319. 

32 See Michal Bar-Asher Siegal, "Literary Analogies in Rabbinic and Christian Monastic 
Sources," (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 2010). 

33 Becker, "Comparative Study," 104-6. See also Rubenstein, Culture, 37. 

34 Jose Ignacio Cabezon, "Scholasticism," in Scholasticism: Cross-Culturat and 
Comparative Perspectives (ed. Jose Ignacio Cabezon; Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1998), 4-6. 

35 Michael D. Swartz, "Scholasticism as a Comparative Category and the Study of 
Judaism," in Scholasticism: Cross-Cuttural and Comparative Perspectives, 91-114. Swartz, 
ibid., 101-02, has difficulty locating the use of a process of abstraction by the rabbis, 
which is one of the characteristics of scholasticism according to Cabezon. However, Leib 
Moscovitz, Talmudic Reasoning: From Casuistics to Conceptualization (Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2002), demonstrates that the stammaim do engage in abstraction. 
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moderated, as it were, by an anonymous Aramaic text (called the "stam") 
that can take the role of a skeptical observer — asking questions regarding 
opinions presented, pointing out contradictions and logical inconsistencies, 
and arranging source materials for comparison. This method of presenta- 
tion can be considered a kind of dialectical argumentation about traditional 
sources for exegetical purposes. It is thus in the Talmud that many of the 
characteristics we can identify with scholasticism are best expressed in 
Judaism. 36 

In fact, most of the methodologies identified by Cabezon and Swartz are 
most prominently practiced by the BT's stammaim. 

The connection between Syriac schools and the rabbis may also help 
explain how many features of Greco-Roman rhetoric got into the BT. The 
influence of Greco-Roman rhetoric on Syriac writers is well established. 
John W. Watt writes: "There is every reason to suppose that Greek litera- 
ture and rhetoric were studied by philhellenes of Syria and Mesopotamia 
just as much as Greek grammar, philosophy, and medicine." 37 Although 
no rhetorical treatises in Syriac are extant before that of Anton of Tigrit 
(9th cent. CE), there are indications that rhetoric was being studied and 
used in Persia since the fifth century. 38 As an example of use of Greek 
rhetoric, Eva Riad points to the inclusion of prefaces by Syriac writers, 
a genre that emerged from classical forensic speech. 39 Examples of such 
prefaces are found already in the fourth century and became increasingly 
customary in the fifth and sixth centuries. 40 

Of course, Greek traditions could have entered the BT by means of many 
other possible conduits, such as itinerant sophists visiting Babylonia, trav- 
eling rabbis importing what they learned in the West (from Palestinian 
colleagues or from the general milieu), or Jews with some Greco-Roman 
education conversing with rabbis. In fact, this pursuit of "influence" is 
hardly necessary. As Riad writes, "Even the most genuine Syriac writers, 
considered most free from Greek influence, like Afrem and Afrahat, lived 



36 Swartz, "Scholasticism," 94. 

37 John W. Watt, "Eastward and Westward Transmission of Classical Rhetoric," in 
Centers of Learning: Learning and Location in Pre-Modern Europe and the Near East (eds. 
J.W. Drivers and A.A. MacDonald; Leiden: Brill 1995), 3. 

38 See Robert Murray, "Some Rhetorical Patterns in Early Syriac Literature," in A Tribute 
to Arthur Voobus: Studies in Early Christian Literature and Its Environment, Primarily in the 
Syrian East, (ed. Robert Fischer; Chicago: The Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, 
1977). 109-31. 

39 Eva Riad, Studies in the Syriac Preface (Uppsala: Uppsala University, 1988), 13-14. 

40 Ibid., 19-23. 
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in a milieu imbued with Hellenistic thought patterns." 41 The Babylonian 
amoraim similarly lived in a Hellenized environment and rabbinic 
Judaism, in all its forms, is in many ways a manifestation of Hellenism. 42 
These latter possibilities can account for Hellenism in the amoraic layer of 
the BT dating from the third to fifth centuries. Nevertheless, a connection 
between the Syriac Christian schools and their contemporary stammai- 
tic academies can be most useful in explaining the extraordinary leap in 
dialectics and specific rhetorical methods that we find in the redactional 
layers of the BT 43 

In the rest of this article, I will focus on one aspect of classical rheto- 
ric found in both early Syriac writings and in the BT: the arrangement 
of sections in an oration. Cicero lists five stages in the study of rhetoric: 
invention, arrangement, expression, memory, and delivery. 44 Within the 
second, he identifies six sections found in a typical oration: "exordium, 
narrative, partition (divisionem), confirmation, refutation (confutationem), 
[and] peroration (conclusionem)." 45 The anonymous Ad Herennium lists 
the same stages and concisely explains the purpose of each: 

The Introduction (exordium) is the beginning of the discourse, and by it 
the hearer's mind is prepared for attention. The Narration (narrationem) or 
Statement of Facts sets forth the events that have occurred or might have 
occurred. By means of the Division (divisionem) we make clear what mat- 
ters are agreed upon and what are contested, and announce what points we 



41 Riad, Studies, 40. 

42 See Boyarin, Socrates and the Fat Rabbis, 29; and Lee Levine, Judaism and Hellenism 
in Antiquity: Conflict or Confluence? (Peabody: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 96-138. 

43 The growing Hellenization of Syriac culture, especially from the fourth century to 
the fifth and sixth centuries, is documented by Sebastian Brock, "From Antagonism to 
Assimilation: Syriac Attitudes to Greek Learning," in East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia 
in the Formative Period (eds. Nina Garsoian et al.; Washington D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 
Center for Byzantine Studies, 1982), 17-34. 

44 Cicero, On Invention, 1.9 [H.M. Hubbell, LCL]. 

45 Ibid., 1.19. Aristotle, On Rhetoric: A Theory of Civil Discourse, (trans. George A. 
Kennedy; New York: Oxford University Press, 2007), 3.13-19, discusses these parts in more 
or less the same way. On Invention, attributed to Hermogenes, discusses the following parts 
of the oration: prooemion (equivalent to Cicero's exordium), prokatastasis (introduces the 
narration), diegesis (narration), prokataskeue (partition), kataskeue (proof), and epilogos 
(peroration); see George A. Kennedy, Invention and Method: Two Rhetorical Treatises from 
the Hermogenic Corpus (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2005). 

Although these treatises are written centuries earlier than the amoraic and Syriac writ- 
ers discussed below and hundreds of miles apart, the fundamentals of rhetorical theory 
remain relatively static over time with only minor variations from one writer to the next. 
Since no Syriac rhetorical handbook is extant from late antiquity, the earlier Latin and 
Greek handbooks must serve as the best approximation to the instruction taught at Syriac 
schools. See further at Hidary, "Classical," 37 n. 17. 
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intend to take up. Proof (confirmationem) is the presentation of our argu- 
ments, together with their corroboration. Refutation (confutationem) is the 
destruction of our adversaries' arguments. The Conclusion (conclusionem) 
is the end of the discourse, formed in accordance with the principles of 
the art. 46 

Many Syriac writers seem to have been aware of this system, whether they 
read rhetorical handbooks or only learned it by imitation, and utilized it 
in their own compositions. Balai of Qenneshrin, who may have been chor- 
bishop in Qenneshrin and in nearby villages, was active in the late-fourth 
and early-fifth centuries and wrote, among other things, a work entitled 
Sermons on Joseph. Robert Phenix has analyzed this work and found many 
techniques used by Balai in common with the Greco-Roman rhetorical 
tradition. Significantly, Phenix has shown that at least two of Balai' s pref- 
aces to his sermons follow precisely the order of sections recommended in 
Ad Herennium, 47 thus demonstrating "the plausibility of the influence of 
classical rhetoric on the arrangement of some of the speeches" in Sermons 
on Joseph. 48 

Alexander Bohlig has analyzed the anonymous Syriac treatise Liber 
Graduum, also written in the late-fourth or early-fifth centuries. He clas- 
sifies this work as deliberative rhetoric and has similarly found that many 
of the sermons in this work follow the more basic four parts of arrange- 
ment: exordium, narrative, argument, and peroration — though the struc- 
ture varies depending on the subject matter. 49 Jost Blum shows that the 
sermons of Jacob of Sarug also follow the same arrangement. 50 

To return to Narsai, Kathleen McVey has analyzed one of his memre, 
probably dating to 489 CE when Zeno closed the School at Edessa. She 
has discovered that it is "a piece of forensic rhetoric in the Greco-Roman 
style" and that it "conforms to the definition of the forensic speech as 
given by Quintilian," 51 following the very same arrangement into six parts 
listed above. McVey concludes: "The influx of Greek learning into Syriac 
theological education in the fifth century AD and the context of the fifth 



46 Ad Herennium, 1.4 [Harry Caplan, LCL]. 

47 Robert Phenix, The Sermons on Joseph of Balai of Qenneshrin: Rhetoric and 
Interpretation in Fifth Century Syriac Literature (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 192-97. 

48 Ibid., 198. 

49 Alexander Bohlig, "Zur Rhetorik im Liber Graduum," in TV Symposium Syriacum, 
(eds. H.J.W. Drijvers et al.; Rome: Pontificium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1987), 
297-305- 

50 Jost G. Blum, "Zum Bau von Abschnitten in Memre von Jacob von Sarug" in 
Symposium Syriacum III (ed. R. Lavenant; Rome: 1983), 307-21. 

51 McVey, "Memra of Narsai," 87. 
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century Christological controversies provide a plausible setting for the 
introduction of this rhetorical form into Syrian literature." 52 

In the rest of this article, I will present a set of BT sugyot whose struc- 
ture follows the arrangement advocated by classical rhetoric. Significant 
aspects of classical rhetoric, including arrangement, arguing both sides 
of an issue, and creation of suspense, are evident in bKet 49a, which 
comments on mKet 4:6. The Mishnah teaches: 53 

'QDn ■'isb nnry p -vyb h urn urnn m inn nuiron n"n i?n nan 
-\nnb nbtx pzriT px, D^nn no uir* nunni iuti 1 D^nn runn man 
DrvnN nn^a nnn^ n^n hit" nb nmn DrvnN nn^a 

A father is not obligated to feed his daughter. This is the interpretation that 
R. Eleazar ben Azariah presented before the sages in the vineyard of Yavneh: 
[The ketubah reads:] "The sons will inherit and the daughters will be fed." 
Just as the sons do not inherit until after the death of their father, so the 
daughters are fed only after the death of their father. 

The Gemara comments: 54 

[Narration] 

inn nirn-on tti ira n^n pnann 
n"n un nuiran 55 nh n"n irtn Nin inn nunnn 
kd^n msQ 56 ND ,! rr Nin nmn vaj inn 

[Partition] 

Ppn^nn un 
■vnq 'n N*? [A] 
min 1 h nVi [b] 
npnn p pnv 'n nVi [c] 

[Proof] 

-pNO 'n nm 57 minn ^pojn Dun pu> nun nn prV nixo [A] 
Diu?a nmb mini ounn n« jitV mso 58 ~ion rmrp 'n [B] 

Nnnn 



52 McVey, "Memra of Narsai," 87. 

53 Text follows ms. Kaufman. 

54 Text follows ms. Vatican 487, unless otherwise noted. I have accepted the corrections 
within the manuscript to the base text without indication. See further Moshe Hershler, 
ed., Tractate Ketubot: The Babylonian Talmud with Variant Readings (Jerusalem: Mekhon 
haTalmud haYisre'eli haShalem, 1972), 1:361-65. See chart of all ms. variants at http:// 
rabbinics.org/charts. Significant variants are indicated in notes below. 

55 Ms. Vatican 487 reads NT1 but is likely a mistake. I have emended to Nil. 

56 Ms. Vatican 487 reads instead: X^b i"Qim NT1. I have emended based on all 
other mss. 

57 Rashbam to bBB 141a comments that the words "because they study Torah" are not 
part of the baraita but rather explanatory glosses by the Talmud. 

58 All other mss. read 1Q1N. 
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|rruN nrra -\r\xb mnn m prV rain ioin Npra p pnv 'n [C] 

[Peroration] 

mso n^n -ion an tno 'n [a] 
man D^a -ion an min 1 h ^ [b] 
io^V nisQ iV'sn -ion pnv h •>« [C] 

[Narration] 

"A father is not obligated in feeding his daughter." He is not obligated in 
feeding his daughter but he is obligated in feeding his son. Even for his 
daughter, there is no obligation but there is a mitzvah. 59 

[Partition] 

Who is the author of our Mishnah? 

[A] It is not R. Meir. 

[B] It is not R. Yehudah. 

[C] It is not R. Yohanan ben Beroqa. 

[Proof] 

[A] As it was taught: There is a mitzvah to feed the daughters, all the more 
so sons who study Torah, the words of R. Meir. 

[B] R. Yehudah says, There is a mitzvah to feed the sons, all the more so 
daughters because of their disgrace. 

[C] R. Yohanan ben Beroqa says, There is an obligation to feed the daugh- 
ters after the death of their father, but during the lifetime of the father, 
he need not feed either these [the sons] or those [the daughters]. 

[Peroration] 

Who is the author of our Mishnah? 

[A] If it is R. Meir, but he said one ought to feed sons. 

[B] If it is R. Yehudah, but he said one ought to feed sons. 

[C] If it is R. Yohanan ben Beroqa, he said there is not even a mitzvah. 

The sugya includes four of the six recommended parts of arrangement. 
Cicero writes that the exordium, whose purpose is to "commend the 
speaker to his audience," 60 can be skipped if the case is likely to be easily 
accepted by the audience. 61 We cannot know if this sugya was ever per- 
formed in front of an audience, but it is likely that the projected audience 
would be a group of students and colleagues who would already have 
accepted the authority of the speaker. Another possibility is that in a live 



59 The word mitzvah cannot be translated literally as "commandment" because in this 
context it is distinguished from obligation. Rather, it means a praiseworthy deed that the 
father ought to do but is not legally obligated to do. 

60 Cicero, On Invention, 1.25. 

61 Ibid., i.ai. 
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delivery, the rabbi would have begun his lecture with an exordium; how- 
ever, this section was not recorded in the sugya since it has no rhetorical 
or legal value beyond its performative setting. Each performance required 
a different exordium to fit the speaker, audience, and occasion. 62 

The sugya, therefore, begins with the narration, which is made up of the 
Mishnah under discussion as well as two laws deduced from it. Since the 
Mishnah says only that daughters need not be fed, 63 the Talmud derives 
that the law must be different for sons, whom the father is obligated to 
feed. Furthermore, even for daughters, the Mishnah says only that there is 
no obligation but the Talmud infers that there is a mitzvah for the father 
to feed his daughters; otherwise the Mishnah should have said that he 
does not even have that lower level of responsibility. The Mishnah, along 
with these two starting interpretive assumptions, comprises the case that 
will be under discussion. 

Cicero advises that in the partition, "the matters which we intend to 
discuss are briefly set forth in a methodical way. This leads the auditor 
to hold definite points in his mind." 64 The partition in this sugya outlines 
the three-part structure of the upcoming argument. This section sets forth 
that the Mishnah cannot be authored by any of the three tannaim who 
rule on this issue. The use of three proofs is typical of classical oratory. 65 



62 There is some evidence of rabbinic use of exordiums in the report that Rava regularly 
began his lectures with words of humor (bShab 30b = bPes 117a), even though the Talmud 
did not feel his jokes worthy of preservation. See further on the rhetorical value of humor 
in Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, 6.3. Other sages would begin their lectures with homi- 
lies in honor of their hosts (bBer 63b). 

63 In fact, this entire chapter of Mishnah only speaks of the rights and obligations of 
daughters and does not relate at all to sons, for whom the law may very well be the same. 
Nevertheless, the Talmud interprets the Mishnah midrashically in a manner similar to the 
way in which it interprets Scripture. 

64 Cicero, On Invention, 1.31. Here is a sample partition from Cicero, The Speeches, 
(trans. John Henry Freese; Loeb Classical Library; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945), 153; Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino §35: 

As far as I can judge, there are three obstacles by which Sextus Roscius is faced to- 
day: the accusation brought by his adversaries, their audacity, and their power. The 
accuser Erucius has undertaken the fabrication of the charge; the Roscii have claimed 
the role of the audacious villains; but Chrysogonus, who has the greatest influence, 
uses the weapon of power against us. I feel that it is my duty to discuss each of these 
three points. 

Cicero continues to take up each of these three points in turn. See further at Friedrich 
Solmsen, "Cicero's First Speeches: A Rhetorical Analysis," Transactions and Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association 69 (1938): 542-56; and Hidary, "Classical," 53-54. 

65 Tripartite sugyot are common in the BT; see Shamma Friedman, "Some Structural 
Patterns of Talmudic Sugyot," Proceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies 3 
( x 977) : 39 1_ 96 (Hebrew). The context of classical rhetoric explains why tripartite structures 
may have been so prevalent. 
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Next comes the body of the proof from a baraita. Both R. Meir and 
R. Yehudah agree with the second derived assumption made above that 
fathers ought to feed their daughters. However, they both disagree with 
the assumption that there is an absolute obligation to feed sons, stating 
instead that it is only a mitzvah. Therefore, they cannot be the authors of 
the Mishnah. R. Yohanan ben Beroqa opines that there is no responsibil- 
ity whatsoever for the father to feed his children during his lifetime, so he 
certainly cannot be the author of the Mishnah. 

The next section revisits each opinion in turn and makes explicit why 
each tanna cannot be the author of the Mishnah. To the extent that this 
was clear from the baraita itself, this review can be considered the perora- 
tion, whose purpose in general is to "speak in recapitulation of what has 
been shown." 66 This completes the first half of the sugya, which presents 
the challenge that apparently no tanna can be the author of the Mishnah. 
There is no refutation section here, perhaps because the second half of the 
sugya will in fact refute the arguments presented so far. The second half 
of the sugya resolves the challenge of authorship: 

tno 'n ncn nyyx [A] 
mim '1 67 xtyn rvjnnn [b] 
Kpm p pnv h n/tn rvjn »ki [c] 

aim inn nunon n"n i^n nan -ion up on tnq h no^n mjnN [A] 
;"i?NT" inn unpT '«m &nb mini bp xyx innn msa kh udb pn 

nd^n mxa ixyb nmm 
inn nmmb n"n nan nan up 68 on mim h n/tn mynw [B] 
inn "anpT" nhi nun^ mini bp xyx unn msa xr\ mb pn mm 

xyb nmn inn i^am 

ninrnn n"n irn inn ion up on Npnn p pnv 'n kd'k n»p:r»K [c] 
nun h"ni 'vm niM 1^2x1 pn ami mV pn Nim inn 

n"n , dj *un nmn jmna nma nn*6 

[A] If you want I can say it is R. Meir. 

[B] If you want I can say it is R. Yehudah. 

[C] If you want I can say it is R. Yohanan ben Beroqa. 

[A] If you want I can say it is R. Meir. This is what [the Mishnah] says: The 
father is not obligated to feed his daughter and the same is true for his 
son. But there is a mitzvah for his daughter and all the more so for his 



66 Aristotle, On Rhetoric, III.19.4. 

67 The word ND'N is missing in ms. Vatican 487, but I have restored it based on all 
other mss. 

68 Ms. Vatican 487 reads ''Dl but is likely a mistake. I have emended to 'Oil as in all 
other mss. 
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sons. The reason [the Mishnah] includes only the daughter is that even 
though there is no obligation there is still a mitzvah. 

[B] If you want I can say it is R. Yehudah. This is what [the Mishnah] says: 
The father is not obligated to feed his daughter and the same is true for 
his son. But there is a mitzvah for his son and all the more so for his 
daughters. The reason [the Mishnah] includes only the daughter is that 
there is no obligation even for the daughter. 

[C] If you want I can say it is R. Yohanan ben Beroqa. This is what [the 
Mishnah] says: The father is not obligated to feed his daughter and the 
same is true for his son and the same is true that there is not even 
a mitzvah. [The reason the Mishnah specifies only non-obligation for 
daughters is that] since it already teaches the obligation to daughters 
after their fathers' death, [the Mishnah] also teaches that he is not obli- 
gated [before death]. 

While the first half of the sugya proved that no tanna could possibly be 
the author of the Mishnah, the second half shows that all three tannaim 
mentioned in the baraita could potentially be the authors of the Mishnah. 
This is a wonderful example of arguing both sides of an issue, which, as 
we noted above, was a central feature of both rhetorical and rabbinic dis- 
course. The speaker would show great dialectical skill in first creating a 
problem by proving no possible authorship and then rebutting every one 
of his own arguments to open a full range of possible authors. By reject- 
ing all possibilities, the BT sugya creates a sense of suspense — another 
technique of classical rhetoric. 69 The suspense is fully resolved when all 
possible authors are resurrected. Quintilian describes a technique similar 
to that used in this sugya: "The orator often prepares his way, dissembles, 
lays traps, and says things in the first part of the speech which will prove 
their value at the end." 70 

The first half of the sugya is highly structured and follows the general 
pattern of arrangement recommended by classical rhetoric, thus defining 
itself as a unit. The response in the second half is also highly structured 
and shares the feature of the partition, which announces the outline of the 
argument that will be made. These three features, following a structured 
outline, arguing on both sides of the issue, and creating suspense, together 
reveal the Hellenistic imprint on this sugya. 

To be sure, the usage of rhetorical arrangement differs in some respects 
from the typical usage by Roman writers. The use of rhetorical form by the 
redactors likely derives from loose imitation rather than formal rhetorical 



69 Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, 9.2.22, provides an example and names this tech- 
nique sustentatio. 

70 Ibid., 10.1.21. 
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study. Greco-Roman speeches fit into categories of forensic, deliberative 
and epideictic; this sugya can be categorized only tenuously as forensic: 
"who is responsible for authoring the Mishnah?" Cicero's orations, at 
least in their written form, typically fill dozens of pages and are much 
more complex than the minimal outline that he recommends in his own 
handbook; this sugya is quite simple and weighs in at under 400 words. 
On the other hand, this sugya may be only an outline of what would 
have been a more elaborate presentation. 71 The sugya does still display 
significant Hellenistic impact, even if the rabbis did adapt the form to fit 
their needs. 

Besides being aesthetically and intellectually pleasing, however, what 
is the persuasive goal of these rhetorical techniques? At face value, the 
BT's goal is to reconcile the Mishnah with the baraita by identifying which 
of the three opinions in the baraita can match the law of the Mishnah. 
However, had this been the only goal, the answer could have been 
simple and straightforward. The Mishnah fits perfectly with the opinion 
of R. Yohanan ben Beroqa, who says that there is no obligation on the 
father to feed his daughters during his lifetime. R. Yohanan ben Beroqa's 
distinction between the father's obligation during his lifetime and the 
obligation afterwards is also found in R. Eleazar ben Azariah's exegesis of 
the language of the ketubah, itself a proof for the anonymous opinion in the 
Mishnah. In fact, this is the third possibility [C] in the sugya's resolution. 
Most BT sugyot that introduce the question JTT'jnO 'OO simply provide 
one answer. 72 That this sugya problematizes what could have been a 
simple solution suggests that the redactors had an additional motivation. 

The redactors may have been bothered by the morality of the law of the 
Mishnah, which seems overly lenient on the responsibility that common 
sense places on a father to feed his young children, and did not want such 
a view to be stamped with the authority of the Mishnah. 73 This moral 



71 See above, n. 62. On the relationship between literary versions of rabbinic texts and 
their performance, see Joseph Heinemann, "The Proem in the Aggadic Midrashim: A Form 
Critical Study," in Scripta Hierosolymitana (1971): 100-22. In the case of the proem the liter- 
ary versions seem to be longer and more complex than their performative versions. 

72 See bShab 150a, bPes 79a, 86a, bRH 33a, bYoma 78b, 81b, bSukk 23a, 54a, bMeg 7b, 
bHag 19b, bYeb 64b, bKet 97b, bNedi6a, 87a, bBQ 33a, bSan 67a, 75a, 105a, bMakki3a, bHor 
3a, 7a, bMen 93a, bTem 13a, bMe'ilah 8a and 19b. While most of these sugyot are stammai- 
tic, bErub 71a, bGit 71b and bShab 150b cite this type of sugya in the name of R. Yohanan, 
Rav Hisda and Abaye, respectively. This simple structure may be the earlier amoraic form 
of what the stammaim develop later into the form of classical arrangement. 

73 See Rashbam to bBB 141a, who finds a source for this sentiment in Isaiah 58:7. The 
same verse is similarly used in Genesis Rabbah 17 (ed. Theodor-Albeck, p. 154), Leviticus 
Rabbah 34 (ed. Margulies, p. 882), and bKet 52b. 
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consideration is made explicit in the continuation of the Talmud, quoted 
below. The responsibility of a father to feed his daughters even during his 
lifetime is required by the plain sense of the language of the ketubah (see 
mKet 4:11) and it is only R. Eleazar ben Azariah's midrash that rereads this 
line. In fact, the version of this baraita found in tKet 4:8 quotes R. Yohanan 
ben Beroqa as ruling that a father does have an obligation to feed his 
daughters: 74 

miN npra p pnv 'n cian m mib y\v pai nmn m jit*? mso 

rmnn nn ]ub ruin 

There a mitzvah to feed one's daughters and all the more so one's sons. 
R. Yohanan ben Beroqa says there is an obligation to feed one's daughters. 

The PT cites this version of the Tosefta and makes no attempt to rec- 
oncile it with the Mishnah, thus recognizing that the Mishnah's ruling 
differs from and is more lenient on the father than both of the opinions 
in the Tosefta. The BT's version of the baraita, on the other hand, places 
R. Yohanan ben Beroqa's view at the opposite extreme of leniency on the 
father, thus presenting the BT's redactors with a ready identification of 
the Mishnah. 75 The BT's redactors, however, do not take this easy path. 
Rather, the BT introduces the category of mitzvah into the Mishnah, which 
it borrows from the first two opinions in the baraita, apparently in order 
to distance the Mishnah from the extreme view of R. Yohanan ben Beroqa 
in favor of the first two more morally palatable views. 

The rejection of all possibilities in the first half of the sugya serves 
to wipe the slate clean so that an alternate interpretation can be intro- 
duced. Had the sugya stated upfront that the Mishnah follows R. Meir 
and R. Yehudah without having first rejected R. Yohanan ben Beroqa as 
the author, then its conclusion would not have been as persuasive. By 



74 The Tosefta seems to be more original since R. Yohanan ben Beroqa did not gener- 
ally apply midrashic methods of interpretation to human language. See Saul Lieberman, 
Tosefta ki-fshutah (New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1955-1988), 
Ketubot, p. 245, citing Tosafot to bKet 53b. The same conclusion is reached by David Weiss 
Halivni, Meqorot u-mesorot, (6 vols.; Tel Aviv: Dvir, and Jerusalem: Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and Magnes, 1968-2003), Nashim, 192. The obligation of the father 
to feed his daughters is also assumed in Mekhilta d'R. Shimon bar Yohai 21:3, cited by 
Ramban to Exodus 21:3. 

75 If the baraita is not simply the result of a transmission error of the original Tosefta 
(see previous note), then perhaps it is an emendation by a tradent who wanted to recon- 
cile the Mishnah with the Tosefta. The BT redactors, receiving this emended text, then had 
the task of further reconciling, or perhaps unreconciling, the two sources. 
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pushing off the arrival at the most obvious answer and creating a sense 
of suspense, the sugya opens up the space necessary to consider various 
other possibilities as well. 

The continuation of the Talmud brings to the fore the frustration of 
the amoraim with how leniently this law treats the responsibility of the 
father: 

nu>in3 Nron m rmrr h own wpb p 'iyow 'n -ion nVn 'n ma 
D'jopn vnim m nN n 76 d-tn Nrw irpnn 
rrniia NnaVn fN in rrnna Nrn'rn 
^in mV 1 in*? -ion rmrr am rvap'? inn iin o ynu; Nn [1] 

nhw Nnn 

NTiTin niton n 1 *? i£n in 1 ? ion Nion am prop*? mN nn o [2] 
. . . rrn '•jn n-da Ninm n^n ^jn amy no ,! ti Dip ,! n 

npi^o f n •'Jtnm am it*? inn nitt mop*? tin nn o [3] 
npi o irrniD byi rvb jraaN ton *?:ln ton ntt n^n pon n^i 

ipinb nit hnq ymN wo p'SNi tjn -a jm h"£jdn Nin 

R. Ila said in the name of R. Shimon ben Laqish in the name of R. Yehudah 
bar Hanina: It was decreed at Usha that a father must feed his young sons 
and daughters. 

Does the law follow him [R. Ila] or does the law not follow him? 

[1] Come and hear: When they [people with a case against a father] came 
to Rav Yehudah, he told them, "A jackal gave birth and [the child] is 
thrown upon the people of the town." 

[2] When they would come before Rav Hisda, he told them, "Turn over 
a mortar in public and let someone stand up and announce, 'a raven 
wants its child but this man does not want his child . . ."' 

[3] When they came before Rava, he told him [the father], "Are you satis- 
fied that your children should be fed from charity?" 

We only apply [this law] to someone not wealthy but a wealthy person, we 

force him [to pay] against his will. As the case of Rava who forced Rav Natan 

bar Ami [to pay] and expropriated from him four hundred zuz for charity. 

Although there is a tradition of a decree at Usha to rectify the original 
ethically problematic law, this tradition is not followed because, as the 
PT says, we do not know who voted at that session. 77 That tradition is 
more wishful thinking than real. Instead, various amoraim must use extra- 
legal means of coaxing, pressuring, and shaming stingy fathers to fulfill 



76 Ms. Vatican 487 is missing the words DTN NiTiy. I have added them based on all 
other mss. 

77 yKet 4:8, 28d. 
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their moral obligations to feed their children. 78 The PT cites another 
similar case: 79 

no pa nn ~\nx pr Nnpij; rcb pnv >m ^b xnx Kapiy 

■pn pr xyvn Nnpiy nn -ion 

Uqba came before R. Yohanan. [R. Yohanan] told him, "Uqba, feed your chil- 
dren." He replied, "From where does the master [derive this law]?" He said, 
"Uqba you wicked person, feed your children." 

The BT attempts to solve the problem of having no legal source for forc- 
ing, or at least encouraging, recalcitrant fathers to feed their daughters. 
The BT therefore reads the opinions of R. Meir and R. Yehudah, who at 
least legislate that there is a mitzvah for the father to feed his daughters, 
back into the law of the Mishnah. The exploration of all possible interpre- 
tations here not only serves as a scholastic exercise but also has a practi- 
cal benefit. The sugya achieves its goal by temporarily removing the most 
likely candidate, R. Yohanan ben Beroqa, from being a possible author 
of the Mishnah and raising our curiosity so that we are more willing to 
accept all of the answers proposed in the resolution. 

The same technique and structure are utilized in bMeg 6b commenting 
on mMeg K4: 80 

[Narration] 

r\wn 

mta nniK amp ruu?n mnyrui puwin nta nVunn m i*np 

d^vin*? rrunm nVotn nnnp aba, 'rwn 11*6 pu>K-in ~nx pa pN 

*nm 

■pw mi m npuns -no piyb ht\ 

[Partition] 

?pmno 
Nop wn xb [A] 
'op ,- ia -itjt?n 'n n^i [b] 
V^nm p ppcny pn n^i [c] 



78 The combination here of law and narrative creates what Barry Wimpfheimer, 
Narrating the Law: A Poetics of Talmudic Legal Stories (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 2011), 16, calls a "thick" sugya wherein the various competing cultural forces 
at play within rabbinic society are all represented. This creates a truly dialogical text that 
defies simple codification. Only the combination of marriage law, ethics, shame punish- 
ment, and charity law can comprehensively portray the rabbis' thought about this issue. 

79 yKet 4:8, 28d. 

80 Text of Mishnah follows ms. Kaufmann; Gemara follows ms. Gottingen 3. See chart 
of all ms. variants at http://rabbinics.org/charts/. 
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[Proof] 

nniN imp raw mnpru |WNnn ttni rbrnn m wnp 81 N^m [A] 
Nnpnn fin iWNna rrunu ^uu rrunw rnsn ^du; ^wn ttn3 

nrnK jmp pN nypn p mar 'n mwn now »dt 'nn nry^N 'n [b] 
IWNin nunu ^jra nunun nixn *?:ny 'jwn nta 
uwn ttn:l nniN imp »ov 'n diwd nniK ^trSm p ppnu> pi [C] 

puwnn nunu p« »na nunun nixn ^au? 
nm nn pniowy mprai naora piun 
nruna mo Nap 84! ?N ,! ?n;i p pyow pn pn Naa an nam 83 
nnV Tip puwa ray w uiya rnnna'? nan nop wm irwa Naw 
nan w 'na nry^N 'n •wa rip jiEwna npn ;"yN-r nVwa Nnpon 
•6aN nao *?N ,! ?m p ppnw jam puwna rbnro 1 ? nbxn Nnpo i^dn 

np pWNna npn j"yN nruna mo 

[Peroration] 

>:d pmnn 

n 1 :! 1 !^ nunc i?vp Nop w [A] 
nbxn Nnpo N^p ^ov 'na mj^N 'n •'N [b] 
nruna mo [anyp] ^N^m p ppnu> pn ^ [c] 

[Resolution] 

D'jm^ nunnV pin mm rvVjtn Nnpn torn nap Dmy*? 85 [a] 

K^n Nna nht 

86 Nnono mom wn bwbru p pynty pn ch\yb wo, rvyaw [C] 
^wn -nm -wy nyanN'? pu>Nnn tint nwy njnnn pa pn ^np om 
pny nn nr n^yrn naon pay'? Nn D^vaN*? nunm rbm Nnpo n^n 

n"a xp ah nvuna mo i^ni 
norny bwbni p pyow pna nnVn 87 an nna ^n na N"n an noa 

'or 'n Diwn 



81 See parallel at tMeg 1:6. 

82 The sentence from b^V) until ilbiD is present in mss. Gottingen 3, Columbia 
X893-T141, Vatican 134 (with an insertion of pN) and printed editions but absent from 
mss. London 400, Munich 95, Munich 140 and Oxford 366. See also Lieberman, Tosefta 
ki-fshutah, Megillah, 1132. 

83 Mss. London, Munich 95, Columbia, Vatican 134, and printed editions introduce Rav 
Papa's statement with a question: "inT2 'ND" (London) or "NDp HIT] U*!"!." 

84 Ms. Gottingen reads here 'bwbm pi." I have emended to bwbm p pyniy JX1 
according to all other mss. 

85 Ms. Gottingen inserts here "Kb" but I have omitted it based on all other mss. 

86 Mss. Gottingen and Columbia and printed editions read "NnonD mom." Mss. 
London, Munich 95, Munich 140, Oxford, Vatican 134, and T-S AS 78.49 from the Geniza 
do not have these words but instead read simply "prpjnm." 

87 Printed editions read "]1T\V n," against all mss. 
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[Narration] 
Mishnah 

If they read the Scroll [of Esther] in the first Adar and the year was interca- 
lated, they read it in the second Adar. There is no difference between the 
first Adar and the second Adar except for reading the Scroll and gifts to the 
poor. 

Gemara 

Therefore, regarding reading the series of [four Pentateuchal] portions, this 
[first Adar] and the other [second Adar] are the same. 

[Partition] 

Who is the author of our Mishnah? 

[A] It is not the first Tanna 

[B] It is not R. Eleazar the son of R. Yose 

[C] It is not Rabban Shimon ben Gamaliel 

[Proof] 

[A] As it was taught: If they read the Scroll in the first Adar and the year was 
intercalated, they read it in the second Adar, for all commandments 
that can be practiced in the second can be practiced in the first except 
for reading the Megillah. 

[B] R. Eleazar the son of R. Yose says in the name of R. Zekhariah the son 
of the butcher, we do not read it in the second Adar, for all the com- 
mandments that can be practiced in the second can also be practiced 
in the first. 

[C] Rabban Shimon ben Gamaliel says in the name of R. Yose, we read it 
again in second Adar, for all commandments that can be performed in 
the second cannot be performed in the first. 

But they are agreed regarding eulogizing and fasting, which are prohibited 
in this [first Adar] and the other [second Adar]. 

Rav Papa said, the series of portions differentiates between Rabban Shimon 
ben Gamaliel and the first Tanna. For the first Tanna opines that [the por- 
tions] should be read ideally in the second [Adar] but if they already did 
[read them] in the first [Adar], they did so [legitimately]. This excludes 
reading the Scroll, for even if they read [the Scroll] in the first [Adar] they 
must read in the second [Adar]. R. Elazar the son of R. Yose opines that even 
reading the Scroll should ideally be in the first [Adar]. And Rabban Shimon 
ben Gamaliel opines that even regarding the series of portions, even if they 
read [them] in the first [Adar] they must read in the second [Adar]. 

[Peroration] 

[A] If it is the first Tanna, there is a question from gifts to the poor. 

[B] If it is R. Eleazar the son of R. Yose, there is a question from reading 
the Scroll. 

[C] If it is Rabban Shimon ben Gamaliel, there is a question from the series 
of portions. 
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[Resolution] 

[A] It is actually the first Tanna who taught reading the Scroll but the same 
law applies to gifts to the poor, for one is dependent on the other. 

[C] Or if you want I can say, it is actually Rabban Shimon ben Gamaliel and 
[the Mishnah] is lacking and this is how it should be taught: There is no 
difference between the fourteenth of the first Adar and the fourteenth 
of the second Adar except for reading the Scroll and gifts to the poor. 
Therefore, regarding eulogies and fasting, this one and that one are the 
same. But it does not deal with the series of portions. 

Rav Hiyya bar Ashi said in the name of Rav, the halakha follows Rabban 
Shimon ben Gamaliel who spoke in the name of R. Yose. 

This sugya follows a similar structure as that in bKet 49. bMeg 6b includes 
an amoraic elaboration in the proof section and only two possibilities in 
the resolution section, but otherwise, both follow the outline of classi- 
cal rhetorical arrangement. The two sugyot utilize this rhetorical style for 
similar goals as well: to reinterpret the Mishnah in accordance with what 
the redactors believe should be the halakha. mMeg 1:4 states that only 
the recitation of Esther and gifts to the poor need to be performed in the 
second Adar, implying that everything else — including reading of the 
four portions 88 — can be performed in the first Adar. The final sentence 
of the sugya, however, decides the halakha in accordance with R. Shimon 
ben Gamaliel in the baraita that the four portions must be recited in the 
second Adar. The Talmud must therefore reinterpret the Mishnah to be 
compatible with R. Shimon ben Gamaliel. 

As David Weiss Halivni argues, the Mishnah corresponds best with 
the first Tanna. 89 The explanation given in the first resolution [A] that 
the requirement to provide gifts to the poor depends on the reading of the 
Scroll is already established by Rav Yosef at bMeg 4b, "because the eyes 
of the poor look towards the reading of the Scroll." The language of the 
first phrase of the Mishnah matches that of the first Tanna almost word 
for word, and the exclusion formula in the second half of the Mishnah 
suggests that the two months are similar in most respects, likely including 
the series of portions. This being the case, had the Talmud simply stated 



88 Four portions are recited on various Sabbaths during and just before Adar: sheqalim 
(Ex. 30:11-16), zakhor (Deut. 25:17-19), parah (Num. 19:1-22), and hahodesh (Ex. 12:1-20). 

89 Halivni, Meqorot u-mesorot, Megillah, 473-74. Halivni also points to the Scholium to 
Megilat Ta'anit, which cites the second half of mMeg 1:6 followed by Rabban Shimon ben 
Gamaliel, suggesting that they are in opposition. 
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upfront that the Mishnah follows R. Shimon ben Gamaliel and that the 
Mishnah must be interpreted to refer only to the fourteenth of the month, 
the listeners would not have been convinced. They would have objected, 
rightly, that there is a better option — that the Mishnah follows the first 
Tanna. The sugya, therefore, first rejects all possible attributions so that 
the listener will be more receptive to accepting any and all possible 
solutions. 

Yet another example of using rhetorical arrangement for the goal of 
reconciling the Mishnah with the halakha can be found at bPes 28a-2ga, 
commenting on mPes 2:2: 90 

[Narration] 

nwnn tidn bn"vv bm ,nwrn mio noan vbp ~ayu> naj bv pnn 

-\b n«T ab (v.x> ninw) idhjw 

[Partition] 

Ppn^nn 
mm 1 m xb [A] 
pynw 'n nVi [b] 
^bin "vv h [c] 

[Proof] 

91 N^m K^n 'no 

vby nniy hot -pin ix^a vby -aiy uot nn^V pn uot uaV pn pon [a] 

mm 1 '*i nn nnai in:u 

N*?n vty naij? WN UOT ~\TU*b pa ^2*7 pi pon 'OIN p^OW '"1 [B] 

n-Di ik^i p^y -oiy hot yin dhd 

nwra tidn pan T«»n iosj? Vj> nam noiN ,! ? ,! ?;in •w hi [C] 

nynw 



[Peroration] 

'jo pn^no 

nan i^2ni noNp Nono pan mm 1 'n *n [A] 
Np niwo ^Nnwn it'Sdn pyou? h 'Ni [b] 
nnjni nu; nt^o hot 71m it'Sn ,! ? ,! ?;in 'dp h w [C] 

[Resolution] 



90 Text of the Mishnah follows ms. Vatican 109. Text of the Gemara follows ms. Oxford 
366, unless otherwise noted. See complete ms. chart at http://rabbinics.org/charts/. I have 
skipped a number of lines in the middle of the sugya that are not relevant to my argu- 
ment. Besides, Halivni, Meqorot u-mesorot, Pesahim, 350-51, argues that these lines are 
stammatic additions to the original Amoraic sugya. 

91 SeetPesi:8. 
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tinwd nVotn nNU> nmn 1 'n nVipV npjr in ni-ik an nan [A] 
DnnN nxn nnN nan nnN -\bv rrwr hnu> no n^n 
*?u> ^dik nnK 92! ?aK ^dik nnK »n -\bw nVo*n tinu> i« nu; *7ttn 
, nj n¥3*a iV»a*n 93v i,n una'? ^tnt kid pini mxi 'wi on™ 
pm ntom mm najn hid n*ura tion ^Niwn *um tni 
Kjn-r ,_ pki 94- irno mj hot Tin iVqn ^ivo*? nn ^tkt mn 
hot inN*? najn mj Njn hot -inN*? 
inpi ^Nin ndjp o^p pyow hi ht\ pyou; h oVipV -ion [B] 

pint Van 95 rr?p 

[Narration] 
Mishnah 

Leaven belonging to Gentiles that was owned during Passover is permit- 
ted for use [after Passover]. [Leaven] belonging to Jews is prohibited, as 
Scripture says, "No [leaven] shall be found with you" (Ex. 13:7). 

[Partition] 
Gemara 

Who is the author of our Mishnah? 

[A] It is not R. Yehudah. 

[B] It is not R. Shimon. 

[C] It is not R. Yose the Galilean. 

[Proof] 

What is it? For it was taught: 

[A] Leaven, both before its time [from noon on the 14th of Nisan] and after 
its time [after Passover] , one transgresses a negative prohibition. During 
its time [during Passover], one transgresses a negative prohibition and 
is liable to karet. These are the words of R. Yehudah. 

[B] R. Shimon says, leaven, both before its time and after its time, one does 
not transgress anything. During its time, one transgresses a negative 
prohibition and is liable to karet [...]. 

[C] R. Yose the Galilean says, you should be astonished at yourself! How 
can leaven be prohibited for use all seven days? 96 

[...] 



92 Ms. Oxford 366 reads an additional blH here, which I have deleted. The second blX, 
a result of dittography, is not found in any other mss. 

93 The word v OTl appears in no other ms. but is an obvious gloss. 

94 Mss. Munich 95, Sassoon 594, and printed editions add here nNJi"Q. This gloss is 
absent in Munich 6, JTS Enelow 271, Columbia X8g3-Ti4a, Oxford 366, Vatican 109, Vatican 
125, and Vatican 134, but without any interpretive consequence. 

95 JTS Enelow 271 and Columbia X8g3-Ti4a, the two Yemenite mss., read here, *Jlv iibl 
mbp Wp^nb and mby Op^nb VTO ttbl. That is, the rabbinic decree is not presented 
as a penalty for past action, as in other mss., but as a safeguard to prevent violation. 

96 Halivni, ibid., argues that the three opinions here are not all part of one baraita, 
but rather the redactor concatenated one baraita, which included the first two opinions, 
with another that expresses R. Yose the Galilean's opinion. Indeed, R. Yose the Galilean's 
opinion is hardly required for the logic of this sugya. As noted below, n. 106, many sugyot 
that follow classical rhetorical arrangement include only two possibilities. Adding R. Yose 
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[Peroration] 

Who is the author of our Mishnah? 

[A] If it is R. Yehudah, he said leaven without qualification, [implying] even 
that of a Gentile [would be prohibited]. 

[B] If it is R. Shimon, even [leaven] of a Jew is permitted. 

[C] If it is R. Yose the Galilean, even during its time, use is permitted. 

[Resolution] 

[A] Rav Aha bar Ya'aqov said, it is actually R. Yehudah and he derives [the 
law of] eating leaven from [the law of] seeing leaven. Just as with see- 
ing leaven, you may not see your own but you can see that belong- 
ing to others and that dedicated upon High [to the Temple], so too 
eating leaven, you may not eat your own but that belonging to others 
[on Passover] you may eat [after Passover]. Technically, the Mishnah 
should have taught that [leaven] owned by a Gentile is also permitted 
for eating but since it taught that [leaven] of a Jew is prohibited for 
use, it also taught that [leaven] of a Gentile is permitted for use. And 
technically, it should have taught that [leaven of a Gentile] is permitted 
[for use] even within its time, but since it taught about [leaven] of a Jew 
after its time, it also taught about [leaven] of a Gentile after its time. 

[B] Rava said, it is actually R. Shimon. R. Shimon imposes a [rabbinically 
enacted] penalty since he violated the prohibition against seeing. 

The Mishnah teaches that leaven that was owned by a Jew on Passover 
may not be eaten, sold, or used for any purpose forever, even after 
Passover. The Mishnah cites Exodus 13:7 in support: since one may not 
have leaven in one's possession, violation of this ban causes such leaven 
to be prohibited from use for all time. This opinion accords best with the 
view of R. Yehudah of the baraita that leaven owned on Passover is pro- 
hibited forever, a view not shared by R. Shimon. That the Mishnah cites a 
verse and R. Yehudah imposes a biblically authorized punishment shows 
that both view the law as biblical. In fact, the PT equates these two views: 
"Who taught, 'Do not see . . .'? It is R. Yehudah." 97 

Rava, however, states, "The halakha is that leaven . . .after its time, 
whether mixed with its kind or not with its kind, is permitted, in accor- 
dance with R. Shimon." 98 This ruling by Rava may have a more ancient 
source, since tPes 1:8 transmits R. Shimon's opinion as that of the Sages, 
whose opinion would be preferred over the minority opinion of R. Yehudah. 
Since Rava, as well as the redactors of this sugya, decided that halakha 



the Galilean allows the sugya to have three elements in its proof, which is more common 
in classical rhetoric; see above n. 65. 

97 yPes 2:2, 28d. 

98 bPes 30a. 
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should follow R. Shimon, it was necessary to reconcile R. Shimon with 
the Mishnah by interpreting the prohibition in the Mishnah to be of only 
rabbinic authority. As in the previous two examples, this reinterpretation 
is accomplished by first rejecting all possible attributions of the Mishnah 
so that the most obvious attribution to R. Yehudah would not dominate 
the field. Once the field is cleared, then two possibilities can be presented 
as equally persuasive," and the one preferred by halakha easily accepted. 
Methods of classical rhetoric such as arrangement, suspense, and arguing 
both sides of an issue, are again utilized by the redactors 100 of this sugya 
for the persuasive goal of showing the Mishnah to be in line with the final 
halakha. 

Many other BT sugyot are structured, in whole or in part, according to 
classical rhetorical arrangement, and often for goals similar to those in the 
examples above. 101 bRH 16a, for instance, includes a partition that rejects 
four possibilities, all of which remain rejected, and only a fifth possible 
attribution is accepted. The context there is not legal but rather deals with 
the question of how often God judges the world. The goal of that sugya 
is to move away from the Mishnah's view that the world is judged once a 
year, to a more philosophically acceptable view that the world is judged 
every day. Both the PT and the BT challenge the Mishnah with questions 
such as: why does God wait until the end of the year to kill some people 
who deserve capital punishment if their sentences were already decided 
at the beginning of the year; and why should we pray for poor and sick 
people if they have already been judged for the year? 102 However, only 



99 In fact, the sugya gives the impression that Rava's interpretation fits the Mishnah 
even more smoothly. For resolution [A] , the Talmud inserts a lengthy line of reasoning to 
justify why the language of the Mishnah is restricted to permitting only the use of leaven 
owned by a Gentile and only after Passover. No such justification is provided for Rava, 
even though he would have to interpret the Mishnah the same way. In fact, the continu- 
ation of the sugya, not cited here, says that the verse included in the Mishnah is easily 
explained according to Rava's reading but explained only with difficult according to Rav 
Aha bar Ya'aqov's reading. The Talmud says this despite the fact that the prohibition is 
only rabbinic for Rava but biblical for Rav Aha bar Ya'aqov. These two glosses suggest that 
the redactors of the sugya want to show that Rava's explanation of the Mishnah is prefer- 
able, even on purely exegetical grounds, to that of Rav Aha bar Ya'aqov. 

100 While Halivni, ibid., argues that the original sugya is amoraic, due to the amoraic 
attributions in the resolution, it is still possible, and I think likely, that the rhetorical struc- 
ture of the overall sugya is stammaitic. 

101 Other variations to piWrW are: »jftfl ha nVt JTmnn, JND, UO Nil, 
and JNDD. See Ezra Zion Melamed, Pirqe mavo le-sifrut ha-Talmud (Jerusalem, 1973), 72, 
120 and 378-83. The use of these various terms requires a separate study. 

102 See yRH 1:3, 57a, and bRH 16a. 
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the BT uses classical rhetorical arrangement to force the Mishnah into the 
position of a minority view, thus allowing for the promotion of other views. 

Sherira Gaon already notes the tendency of the Talmud to assign names 
to anonymous views in the Mishnah in order to reject them: 

-[nwnb xbi 'niuna ? »tnru pm 'ninn xb) Djnn >m mm xyn 
pyb "ano'K xb) rxn rano»tn own tit nn Dnoi jm ,r6y 
.nnNiD pnaj? xb ,nKTrra ;t6 wan in »m "f? mxi . . . "Nina 

When Rabbi saw [to prefer] one view and the later rabbis did not see [to 
prefer] it, they explained it [in such a way] that they would not have to rely 
on it. For example, if [Rabbi] taught a minority view anonymously because 
it made sense to him [that halakha should follow that view] , but it did not 
make sense to the later rabbis . . . they would tell you it follows Rabbi or they 
would teach it as a minority view and we do not practice according to it. 103 

Thus, we find that two different interpretive approaches were available 
to amoraim and stammaim who needed to disagree with the anonymous 
view of the Mishnah: to label the anonymous view as a minority opinion 
(bRH 16a and the sugyot cited by Sherira Gaon), or to expand the Mishnah 
to allow for multiple possible authors, including the one preferred by 
the redactors (the three sugyot analyzed above). The first form assigns the 
anonymous view to a minority and thus rejects the Mishnah, while the 
latter form allows the Mishnah to follow multiple views thus reconciling 
the halakha with the Mishnah, even though it does so at the expense of 
reinterpreting the Mishnah. The latter form is therefore the only option in 
bMeg 6b, analyzed above, where the plain Mishnah fits with the anony- 
mous view of the baraita, which would represent the majority view. The 
latter form also fits the tendency in the BT to explore all interpretive pos- 
sibilities and keep open as many options as possible. 104 In other cases, 
however, the language of the Mishnah may simply not allow for such rein- 
terpretations to be accomplished convincingly, thus permitting only the 
first form. 105 

In the three examples analyzed at length above, the latter form of argument 
is accomplished through the use of classical rhetorical arrangement. bRH 16a, 
however, follows the structure of classical rhetorical arrangement even 



103 Benjamin Lewin, ed., Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon (Jerusalem: Makor, 1972), 53-54, 
French recension. A clear example of this phenomenon is at bBetz 31a. 

104 See Hidary, Legal Pluralism, 22-26. 

105 Cicero, On Invention, 2.142, writes that the orator should find any ambiguity present 
in a document in order to interpret that source towards his side of the argument. However, 
such ambiguity may not always be present. 
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though it uses the first form. That sugya could have simply assigned the 
Mishnah to the fifth view right away without having begun by rejecting 
the first four possibilities. In that case, however, the rhetorical arrange- 
ment does serve to introduce the alternative opinions so that they can be 
discussed and given more prominence later on. 

Several other sugyot include all sections of classical arrangement but 
only two possibilities are entertained rather than the usual three. 106 bTan 
28a, however, settles on only one of three possibilities. The same is true 
in bBQ 86a (middle of page) where the final answer is already indicated 
in the partition. 107 bMeg 23a settles on only one of two possibilities. 108 In 
yet other sugyot we find no separate sections for proof and peroration. 109 
Further research is required to analyze the use and function of classical 
rhetorical arrangement across these variations. 110 One lesson that does 
emerge already from this paper is the extent to which many BT sugyot 
should be read rhetorically, that is, as persuasive compositions meant 
to lead the listener towards a particular legal, homiletical, or exegetical 
goal, rather than simply loose anthologies of sources and theoretical dis- 
cussions. While this article has analyzed only a very small subset of the 
rhetorical techniques found in the BT, further research may help us to 
reconstruct what the rabbis' textbook on the art of rhetoric might have 
looked like, had they written such a work. 

In sum, the strikingly agonistic nature of the BT derives not only from 
its oral setting, but also from the agonistic roots of Greco-Roman rhetoric 
as transmitted through the scholastic and rhetorical culture of the Syriac 
Christians. Narsai's agonistic panegyric 111 cited in the epigraph could easily 
describe many Babylonian amoraim. The BT's use of classical rhetorical 



106 bBetz 18a, bKet 64b, and bBQ 86a (bottom of page). bShab 37a, bBQ36a, bBM 51a 
and bShev 3a also include two possibilities but no separate sections for proof and perora- 
tion. 

107 See similarly at bBetz 12b. 

108 See similarly at bHul 26a. bBM 111b offers two possibilities but then concludes on a 
third, that the Mishnah follows the school of R. Ishmael. The same strategy is used in bRH 
28b, discussed above. 

109 See above n. 106. 

110 Another form that includes a partition is found at bBer 4b: "If you want I can say 
from Scripture, if you want I can say from reason. . .," as well as dozens of similar formula- 
tions. 

111 On the close relationship between agonism and panegyric, see Ong, Orality and 
Literacy, 45. Fulsome praise is but the flip side of antagonistic argumentation in the "highly 
polarized, agonistic, oral world of good and evil, virtue and vice, villains and heroes" 
(ibid.). Narsai beautifully combines the two by employing over-the-top praise to describe 
Theodore's ability to conquer his opponents in debate. 
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arrangement in its highly structured sugyot parallels similar usage by 
Narsai, Balai, and the anonymous author of Liber Graduum. The practice 
of arguing both sides of a dispute and creation of suspense are also well- 
established rhetorical techniques. The rabbis had a good sense for the art 
of public speaking. We cannot know whether the Babylonian amoraim 
inherited concepts of rhetoric from their Palestinian counterparts, 
how often the stammaim overheard Christian sermons, or to what 
extent Syriac writing style was itself a symptom of a larger Hellenistic 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, no matter how we reconstruct these lines of 
communication and cultural trends, it remains clear that the BT's agonism 
and rhetorical style owes much of its character and form to Greco-Roman 
rhetorical oratory. 



A LATE ANTIQUE BABYLONIAN RABBINIC TREATISE 
ON ASTROLOGY 



Richard Kalmin 

This study supports my claim in earlier research that the fourth century CE 
is an important turning point in Babylonian Jewish history, a time when 
texts, attitudes, literary motifs, and modes of behavior deriving from the 
west, particularly the eastern Roman provinces, achieved literary expres- 
sion in the Babylonian Talmud (BT), often for the first time. 1 Also, this 
study supports my claim that (a) Babylonia increasingly became part of 
the Mediterranean world in late antiquity and/or that (b) Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia increasingly became a cultural unity during this period, 
particularly beginning in the fourth century. 

I am certainly not suggesting that there was no exchange between 
Mesopotamia and the Roman Empire, or between Syria and Palestine on 
the one hand and Mesopotamia on the other, prior to the fourth century. 
Rather, my claim, articulated in much greater detail in earlier research, 
is that events of the mid-third century led to a period of vigorous west- 
ernization of Mesopotamia, which first achieves literary expression in 
Jewish and Christian sources of the fourth century, and that the exchange 
between the regions was largely one way, from west to east, during most 
of this period. 2 

Many modern scholars have discussed ancient rabbinic attitudes 
toward astrology. Scholarly discussions have been hampered, however, 
by a lack of familiarity with the latest tools of modern critical scholarship 
on rabbinic literature, 3 and at times an inability to understand rabbinic 



1 Richard Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia Between Persia and Roman Palestine (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2006); and idem, "The Miracle of the Septuagint," in The Lee Levine 
Jubilee Volume (ed. Zeev Weiss et aL; Eisenbrauns: Winona Lakes, IN: 2010), 239-51. 

2 See Fergus Millar, The Roman Near East, 31 BC-AD 337 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1993), 510. See also pages 516-17 and Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 186. 

3 To give just one example, see Kocku von Stuckrad, Das Ringen um die Astrologie: 
Judische und Christliche Beitrdge zum Antiken Zeitverstandnis (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
2000), 496-97, who quotes bSuk 29a incompletely without the crucial statement that when 
Israel does the will of God it has no need to worry about the power of the luminaries. 
Von Stuckrad maintains incorrectly that the text supports the idea that astrology works 
for everyone, Jew and non-Jew alike. See also pages 476-77, where he fails to distinguish 
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texts on their most basic level. 4 A fresh look at the evidence is therefore 
a desideratum. I confine the discussion to cases in which it is clear that 
the rabbis (a) divine God's will or the future based on the movements or 
appearance of heavenly bodies or (b) acknowledge that heavenly bodies 
influence the course of events on earth. 

The Hebrew and Aramaic words mazal and mazla' are conventionally 
translated as "planet," "constellation," "heavenly body," "fortune," and even 
"guardian angel." 5 Since it is impossible to capture all of these nuances 
with a single English word, I generally leave these words untranslated, 
relying on context to convey the meaning or accompanying them with 
an explanation. 

1. bShabbat is6a-b: An Astrological Miscellany 

My mode of entry into these issues will be a close reading of a lengthy 
discussion in bShab i56a-b 6 that features mid-fourth century and later 
Babylonian rabbis responding to western, primarily (although not exclu- 
sively) Palestinian traditions about astrology. This discussion begins with 
two crucially important astrological statements attributed to Palestinian 
amoraim. 7 Their Palestinian provenance is corroborated by the fact that 



between the Hebrew statement attributed to Rav in bShab 156a (paralleled in Gen Rabbah 
44:12 [J. Theodor and Ch. Albeck, eds., Midrasch Bereschit Rabba mit kritischem Apparat 
und Kommentar {Berlin, 1903-1929; 2d ed.; Jerusalem: Wahrmann Books, 1965}], 432) and 
the anonymous editorial give and take (in Aramaic) based on Rav's statement, without 
parallel in any Palestinian compilation. 

4 Von Stuckrad, Das Ringen, 460. In addition, von Stuckrad, ibid., 452, uses ancient and 
medieval rabbinic compilations indiscriminately, leading to distortions in his accounts of 
the late antique rabbinic views. 

5 See Michael Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Babylonian Jewish Aramaic (Ramat-Gan, Israel: 
Bar-Ilan University Press, 2002), 653-54. Compare idem, A Dictionary of Palestinian Jewish 
Aramaic (Ramat-Gan, Israel: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1992), 2g8. 

6 Compare Solomon Gandz, "The Origin of the Planetary Week or the Planetary Week 
in Hebrew Literature," Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research 18 (1948- 
49): 213-67 (repr. Studies in Hebrew Astronomy and Mathematics [New York: Ktav, 1970], 
169-210); Von Stuckrad, Das Ringen, 460-80; and Gregg Gardner, "Astrology in the Talmud: 
An Analysis of Bavli Shabbat 156," in Heresy and Identity in Late Antiquity, (ed. Holger 
Zellentin and Eduard Iricinschi; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 314-38. My thanks to 
Professor Zellentin for making the page proofs available to me prior to publication. Jeffrey 
L. Rubenstein, "Talmudic Astrology: Bavli Sabbat i56a-b," Hebrew Union College Annual 78 
(2007): 109-48, reached me too late to incorporate into this article. 

7 bShab 156a (R. Yehoshua ben Levi and R. Hanina). 
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they preserve striking features of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, the language 
of post-tannaitic Palestinian compilations (see also below). 8 

The ensuing discussion argues that the BT responds to these Palestinian 
amoraic astrological traditions in a manner without parallel in Palesti- 
nian compilations. To be specific, the BT creates room for astrology 
within Judaism rather than belittling it or erecting a firm barrier around 
it to keep it out, as is generally the case in post-tannaitic Palestinian 
compilations. 9 

The discussion is as follows: 

(1) It was written on the writing tablet 10 of R. Yehoshua ben Levi, "A man 
who was born on the first day of the week will be a man without one 
thing in him." 11 

(IA) What (is the meaning of) "a man without one thing in him?" If you say, 
"without one thing in him that is good," behold 

(IB) Said Rav Ashi, 12 "I was born on the first day of the week." 

(IC) Rather, (it means) "without one thing in him that is bad." But behold, 

(ID) Said Rav Ashi, "I and Dimi bar Qaqozita 13 were born on the first of the 
week. I (became) a king and he became the head of thieves." 



8 See Jonas C. Greenfield and Michael Sokoloff, "Astrological and Related Omen Texts 
in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic," JNES 48 (1989): 211. 

9 See Richard Kalmin, "Problems in the Use of the Bavli for the History of Late Roman 
Palestine," in Rabbinic Texts and the History of Late-Roman Palestine (ed. Martin Goodman 
and Philip Alexander; London: Oxford University Press, 2010), 165-83. 

10 Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 901. 

11 The claim of Gardener, "Astrology in the Talmud," 324-25, that this form of astrol- 
ogy, i.e., "horoscopic," or "genethlialogic," based on the day or time of an individual's birth, 
is of sixth or seventh century CE Babylonian (supposedly "stammaitic") provenance is 
unlikely given the Galilean Aramaic formulation of these traditions. Regarding the ques- 
tion of ancient Babylonian and/or Greek derivation of astrological beliefs involving horo- 
scopes and the effect of the stars and planets on the destiny of private individuals, see 
Greenfield and Sokoloff, "Astrological and Related Omen Texts," 211-14. See also A. Leo 
Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia: Portrait of a Dead Civilization (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964), 225, 368-69, n. 70; J. Sachs, "A Classification of the Babylonian 
Horoscopes,"/o«raa/ of Cuneiform Studies 2 (1998): 271-90; idem, "Babylonian Horoscopes," 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies 6 (1952): 49-75; and Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), vol. 1, 236-37; vol. 2, 159, n. 822; Otto Neugebauer, The 
Exact Sciences in Antiquity (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1952; repr., New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1962), 170; idem, History of Ancient Mathematical Astronomy, pt. 2, 
613; Fransesca Rothberg, The Heavenly Writing: Divination, Horoscopy, and Astronomy in 
Mesopotamian Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 9-10, 98-208; and 
idem, Babylonian Horoscopes (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1998), 1-16. 

12 Ms. Oxford reads Rav Asi instead of Rav Ashi here. In §iD, however, even this manu- 
script reads Rav Ashi. Manuscript variation between the names Asi and Ashi is extremely 
common in the Talmud. 

13 Regarding the possible significance of this name, see Gardner, "Astrology in the 
Talmud," 321, and n. 30 there. 
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(iE) Rather, (it means) either completely good or completely bad. 14 
(1) "A man who was born on the second day of the week will be a quar- 
relsome man." 15 

(iF) What is the reason? Because the waters were separated on (the second 
day of creation). 

(1) "A man who was born on the third day of the week will be a rich and 
fornicating man." 16 

(lG) What is the reason? Because grasses were created on (the third day of 
creation). 

(1) "A man who was born on the fourth day of the week will be a wise and 
intelligent man." 17 

(iH) What is the reason? Because the luminaries were suspended on (the 
fourth day of creation). 

(I) "A man who was born on the fifth day of the week will be a man who 
does deeds of lovingkindness." 

(II) What is the reason? Because fish and birds were created on (the fifth 
day of creation). 

(1) "A man who was bom on the day before the Sabbath will be a busy 
man." 18 

(lj) Said Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, 19 "Busy fulfilling commandments." 20 

(1) "A man who was born on the Sabbath will die on the Sabbath because 
they desecrated for him the great day of the Sabbath." 21 

(iK) Said Rabbah bar Rav Shila, "He will be called 'The great holy one.' " 

(2) R. Hanina said to them, 22 "Go out and say to Bar Livai: 'The mazal of the 
day does not decide, but rather the mazal of the hour decides.' A man 
who was bom under the sun will be a proud man. 23 He will eat from 
what is his, and drink from what is his, and his secrets will be revealed. 24 
If he robs, he will not succeed. A man who was born under Venus will 
be a rich and fornicating man." 



14 In the printed edition, a phrase follows in parentheses linking the discussion up until 
this point to the creation story in Genesis. This phrase is missing in mss. Munich 95 and 
Oxford-Bodl. heb. d. 21 (2676)5 and the Soncino printed edition, and is most likely a later 
addition to the text to conform day one to all of the other days of the week. 

15 This is apparently the continuation of R. Yehoshua ben Levi's statement, which I 
indicate by numbering it (1). 

16 Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 417. 

17 Ibid., 733. 

18 Ibid., 448. 

19 Mss. Munich 95 and Vatican 108 read Rav Nahman instead of Rav Nahman bar Yizhaq. 
Manuscript variation between these two names is extremely common in the Talmud. 

20 Ms. Oxford-Bodl. heb. d. 21 (2676)5 reads, "Busy going from one entrance to Torah 
to another." 

21 Evidently up until this point is the continuation of R. Yehoshua ben Levi's state- 
ment (see above), with the exception of the anonymous editorial commentary (§iA-iK), 
although certainty is not possible. 

22 It is unclear whom he is speaking to. 

23 Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 407. 

24 Ibid., 1067. 
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(2A) What is the reason? Because fire is suspended in it (or: was dependent 
upon it). 25 

(2) "A man who was born under Mercury will be an intelligent and wise 
man because (Mercury) is the scribe of the sun. A man who was bom 
under the moon will be a man who suffers from illnesses. 26 He builds 
and tears down, tears down and builds. He eats what is not his, and 
drinks what is not his, and his secrets are concealed. If he steals he will 
succeed. A man who was born under Satum will be a man whose plans 
will come to naught. 27 And some say that all that people plan against 
him will come to naught. A man who is born under Jupiter (Tzedeq) 
will be a charitable man (tzadqan)." 

(2B) Said Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, 28 "He will be charitable (tzadqan) in 
commandments." 

(2) "A man who is born under Mars will be a man who sheds blood." 29 
(2C) Said Rav Ashi, "Either a bloodletter or a thief or a butcher or a circum- 

ciser." 

(2D) Said Rabbah, "I was born under Mars." 

(2E) Said Abaye, "The Master (i.e., Rabbah) also punishes and kills." 30 

(3) It was said, "R. Hanina says, 'Mazal makes wise; mazal makes rich; and 
Israel has mazal." 

Pace Charlesworth, 31 R. Hanina's statement ("Go out and say to Bar Livai: 
'The mazal of the day does not decide, but rather the mazal of the hour 
decides' ") shows that R. Yehoshua ben Levi's statement is astrological. 
The fact, furthermore, that R. Yehoshua ben Levi's statement is described 
as having been written on a writing tablet (pinqas, derived from the Greek 
pinax) increases the likelihood that the statement concerns astrology, 
since pinax was a technical term for an astrological table. 32 This bit of 



25 See R. Rabbinovicz, ed., Diqduqe sofrim (Munich, 1868-97), n. tsadi, who records sev- 
eral versions reading '"tie" instead of the printed edition's '"ityeled." 

26 Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 710. 

27 Ibid., 486. 

28 See above, n. 19. 

29 Evidently this is the continuation of R. Hanina's statement (see above), although 
certainty is not possible. 

30 Ms. Munich 95 reads Rav instead of Rabbah in §2D, and no name instead of Abaye 
in §2E. Rabbah's students, however, routinely refer to him as "the Master" throughout the 
Talmud. 

31 J. Charlesworth, "Jewish Astrology in the Talmud, Pseudepigrapha, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Early Palestinian Synagogues," Harvard Theological Review 70 (1977): 186; and 
idem, "Jewish Interest in Astrology during the Hellenistic and Roman Period," in Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der romischen Welt, pt. 2, Principitat, 20.2 (eds. H. Temporini and W. Hasse; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987), 926-950. 

32 See Friedrich Preisigke, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden (Berlin: 
Selbstverlag der Erben, 1925), 305-6; and Liddel, Scott, Jones, eds., A Greek-English 
Lexicon, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 1405. See also Jacco Dieleman, "Stars and 
the Egyptian Priesthood in the Greco-Roman Period," in Prayer, Magic and the Stars in 
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Graeco-Roman realia is an additional detail indicating that R. Yehoshua 
ben Levi's statement originated in Palestine. 

The ensuing discussion attempts to support my claim that Babylonian 
amoraim attempted to rabbinize the astrological statements that reached 
them in the names of Palestinian rabbis. 

It is clear that according to the second version of Rav Ashi's statement 
(§iD) (which the anonymous editors understand as the "complete" version 
of his statement) and according to the conclusion of the anonymous edi- 
torial commentary on his statement (§iE), R. Yehoshua ben Levi's predic- 
tion has more flexibility than would appear to be the case at first glance. 
Certainly it would have been possible to interpret R. Yehoshua ben Levi as 
asserting something much more rigid, as admitting of much less variation, 
than turns out to be the case according to the conclusion. The implication 
of Rav Ashi's second statement and that of the anonymous editors is that 
being born on Sunday has influence on the individual, but is not totally 
determinative. The person will be a leader, but it is not determined in 
advance whether he will be good or bad. Rav Ashi and the anonymous 
editors therefore neutralize the deterministic implication of the predic- 
tion, thereby conforming it to rabbinic values. 

The clause linking R. Yehoshua ben Levi's statement about birth on 
Sunday to day one of creation is clearly a post-talmudic addition, miss- 
ing in all the manuscripts. 33 Interestingly, only days two through five are 
linked to scripture by the anonymous editors, but days one, six, and seven 
are not. My guess is that the editors did not link these days to the creation 
narrative because amoraim had already succeeded in "normalizing" the 
statements from a rabbinic point of view (see below). Rav Nahman bar 
Yitzhaq, commenting on day six (§ij), takes what could be construed as a 
neutral prediction and unambiguously makes it conform to rabbinic belief 
("Said Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, 'Busy fulfilling commandments' "). The 
anonymous editors do the same with days two through five (§iF-iI) by say- 
ing that the "reason" why particular days of the week give rise to particular 
personality traits is not because of the independent power of the planets, 
but because God hard-wired this connection into the cosmos at creation. 
Rabbah bar Shila's statement (§iK) softens the force of R. Yehoshua ben 
Levi's statement and makes it conform to rabbinic values. In contrast to 
R. Yehoshua ben Levi, Rabbah bar Rav Shila maintains that even though 



the Ancient and Late Antique World (eds. Scott B. Noegel, Joel Walker and Brannon M. 
Wheeler; University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2003), 148. 
33 See above, n. 14. 
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one was born on the Sabbath (thereby causing the holy Sabbath to be 
profaned), one is not for that reason deserving of punishment. The oppo- 
site is true, claims Rabbah bar Shila, and one who is born and dies on the 
Sabbath will be called "the great holy one." R. Yehoshua ben Levi's state- 
ment is difficult to square with rabbinic law, since one who is born on 
the Sabbath is not considered blameworthy for causing the Sabbath to be 
profaned, since the child's and/or the mother's life is potentially at stake. 
Rabbah bar Rav Shila's comment brings R. Yehoshua ben Levi's statement 
in line with rabbinic values. 

The Babylonian amoraic and anonymous commentary based on 
R. Hanina's statement contains some of the same tendencies, but not as 
consistently. Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq's comment about a person born 
under the influence of Jupiter provides R. Hanina's assertion with a posi- 
tive, rabbinically approved interpretation ("Said Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, 
'He will be charitable in commandments' "). 34 R. Hanina's prediction 
about Mars appears to be negative, especially from a rabbinic perspective 
("a man who sheds blood"), and the Babylonian amoraic comments based 
on it render the statement rabbinically approved, since it is possible to be 
someone who is a responsible member of society, and even someone who 
engages in the fulfillment of commandments despite being a shedder of 
blood, and it is even possible to be a great rabbi. 

By way of generalization, therefore, the Babylonian rabbis tend (a) to 
limit the determinism 35 implicit in the statements attributed to the early 
Palestinian amoraim and (b) to conform these statements to rabbinic 
beliefs and values. Also significant for my purposes is the fact that all but 
one of these Babylonian rabbinic statements are either (a) attributed to 
mid-fourth century or later amoraim or (b) are unattributed and therefore 
in all likelihood also relatively late. The one amora who precedes the mid- 
fourth century is Rabbah, who is late third, early fourth century and thus 
does not disrupt the basic chronological picture of Palestinian material 
made available to Babylonians in the middle to later amoraic period. As 



34 One could perhaps claim that R. Hanina's statement itself ("A man born under 
Jupiter [Tzedeq] will be a tzadqan") must be positive, but given the fact that the Hebrew 
word for Jupiter is Tzedeq, the term tzadqan could perhaps mean "Jupiter-like," and it is 
not clear at all what that would mean. The amora's (or the editor's) interpretation there- 
fore does add important information. 

35 More precisely, they tend to limit the "negative determinism," i.e., the guarantees 
that a person will have negative character traits. Some of the comments make no attempt 
to limit the "positive determinism," i.e., the guarantees that a person will have positive 
character traits. 
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noted, however, not all of R. Hanina's predictions are rabbinized, nor is 
their determinism consistently negated, although we see definite steps in 
that direction. 

Turning now to the second half of the lengthy discussion in bShab 
i56a-b, the first half of which was translated and explained above, we 
find a series of statements by and stories involving rabbis, all of whom 
ostensibly hold or express the view that "Israel has no mazal." The ensuing 
discussion argues that this expression and/or this idea reached Babylonia 
from the west, further supporting my claims that the mid-fourth century 
was a turning point in the history of Jewish Babylonia and, as we argued, of 
Mesopotamia as a whole. Since it was a time of intense "Palestinianization" 
or "Syrianization" of Mesopotamia, it is especially inappropriate to draw 
strict boundaries between Babylonia and the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire (or between Babylonia and the rest of Mesopotamia) in 
terms of their culture and ideas. In the case of concern to us here, we find 
that the Palestinian rabbinic preoccupation with astrology as an identity 
marker separating Jews from non-Jews 36 achieves literary expression in 
the BT, attributed to Babylonian rabbis and expressed as fact by the anon- 
ymous editors, generally thought by scholars to derive from a relatively 
late, if not the latest, layer of talmudic discourse. The distinction between 
Babylonian and Palestinian rabbinic attitudes toward astrology, therefore, 
begins to break down in the fourth century, in conformity with my con- 
clusions in earlier research. 37 

A story involving Shmu'el and Avlat in bShab 156b 38 will help illustrate 
these points: 

(1) Also from the incident involving Shmu'el (we learn) that Israel has no 
mazal, for 39 

(2) Shmu'el and Avlat 40 were sitting, and some people were going to the 
marsh. 41 



36 See Kalmin, "Problems in the Use of the Bavli," 173-74 and 180. 

37 See, for example, Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 3-10, 173-86, 188-94, 249-54. 

38 Compare Jeffrey Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2003), 67-69. 

39 §1 is an introduction to the story (§2-2G) supplied by the anonymous editors rather 
than part of the story itself. See the discussion below. 

40 See Sokoloff and Greenfield, "Astrological and Related Omen Texts," 213, who think 
that this name is derived from the ancient Akkadian name Uballit. See also Marc Geller, 
"The Last Wedge," Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und Vorderasiatische Archaotogie 87 (1997): 
57. n. 55. 

41 Ms. Oxford-Bodl. heb. d. (2676)5 reads "They saw children going (to look) for wood." 
Menorat hamma'or (ed. Hyman Gerson Enelow; 4 vols.; New York: Bloch, 1929), sec. 194, 
409, reads: "They saw children going to the marsh." See the discussion below. 
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(2A) Avlat said to Shmu'el, "This man is going but he will not return." 
(2B) Shmu'el said to (Avlat), "If he is an Israelite he will go and return." 
(2C) As they sat, (the man) went and returned. Avlat stood up and removed 

(the man's) burden. He found in it a snake that was cut and thrown in 

two pieces. 

(2D) Shmu'el said to (the man), "What have you done?" (i.e., what good 
deed have you done to merit your life being spared?) 

(2E) (The man) said to (Shmu'el), "Every day we used to throw the loaves 
together (for a common meal) and eat. 42 Today there was one with us 
who did not have bread with him, and he was ashamed. I said to my 
fellows, 'I shall get up and throw the bread for him.' When I came to 
his place, I pretended to take (it) from him so that he would not be 
ashamed." 43 

(2F) (Shmu'el) said to (the man), "You have done a mitzvah." 

(2G) Shmu'el went out and expounded scripture: "'Charity saves from 

death' (Prov 11:4), and not (merely) from an unusual death but from 

death itself." 

The first part of the story, up to and including §2C, appears to illustrate the 
point that "Israel has no mazal," as the anonymous editors say explicitly in 
a brief introduction to the story (§1). The second part of the story, however 
(§2D-2G), undercuts this point, since the explicit message of the second 
part is that the man who went to the marsh averted his fate not because he 
was Jewish, but because he was righteous and performed a mitzvah. 

However, several manuscripts record Shmu'el responding simply, "He 
will go and return." 44 At first glance this reading appears to be simply 
wrong, since if Shmu'el does not know at the outset that the man is Jewish, 
and also does not know at the outset what good deeds he has done (as is 
indicated by his question later on in the story: "What have you done?"), 
why is he sure the man will return and how does the story prove Israel has 
no mazal? As Shamma Friedman has shown, the presence of manuscript 
variants 45 is a sign of late composition, particularly when accompanied by 
other indications of lateness. 46 

Another indication that Shmu'el's response (§2B) is a late, probably 
post-talmudic addition to the story is the fact that the Shmu'el/Avlat 



42 Ms. Bodl. d. 21 (2676)5 reads: "There were children with us who had no bread. Every 
day we took a piece and fed them." 

43 Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 1087-88. 

44 See Rabbinovicz, ed., Diqduqe sofrim, n. het. 

45 It also bears mentioning that ms. Oxford-Bodl. heb. d. 21 (2676)5 reads, "If he is a Jew, 
the matter does not depend on mazal but on merit." This reading is clearly an attempt to 
square the two halves of the story and to turn it into a coherent, flowing narrative. 

46 Shamma Friedman, "At derekh heker hassugya," in Mehqarim umeqorot (ed. 
H. Dimitrovsky; New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1977), 30. 
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story is closely paralleled by a narrative in yShab 6:g (8d), and the version 
of the narrative in the Palestinian Talmud (PT) has no response to the 
astrologer's prediction. The response was added to the BT's version of the 
story in an attempt to show how the story demonstrates the principle that 
"Israel has no mazal." Whoever added Shmu'el's response to the story was 
unmindful, or unconcerned, about the fact that the story was rendered 
problematic thereby. 

The parallel in the PT reads as follows: 

Two of R. Hanina's students went out to chop wood. 

An astrologer saw them. (He said), "These two are going but they will not 
return." 47 

When they went out, an elder encountered them. He said to them, "Obtain 

merit through me (by giving me charity), for it has been three days since 

I have eaten anything." 
They had with them one loaf. They cut it in half and gave it to him. 48 He ate 

it and prayed for them. He said to them, "May your lives be preserved this 

day as you have preserved my life this day." 
They went out in peace and returned in peace. And there were people there 

who heard his voice (i.e., they heard the astrologer's prediction). 
They said to him, "Didn't you say, 'These two are going but they will not 

return?' " 

He said, "Either I 49 am a liar or my 50 astrology is false." 51 

Even so, they went and checked and found a snake, half in one's load and 

half in the other's load. 
They said to him, "What good deed did you do 52 this day?" 
He told him the story. 

He said, "What can I 53 do when the God of the Jews is appeased with half 
a loaf?" 

Christians in the Graeco-Roman world utilized the same strategy in try- 
ing to distance themselves from astrology. Epiphanius, for example, tells 
the story of Aquila, who he claims had been a Christian but his refusal to 
renounce astrology led to his exclusion from the Church. As a result, he 



47 See Lieberman, Hayyeruskalmi Kifshuto (Jerusalem: Darom, 1934), 114. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Literally, "that man." The text employs the third person as a circumlocution. 

50 See the previous note. 

51 Ibid. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Literally, "he." See the notes above. 
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converted to Judaism and produced his Greek translation of the Bible to 
rival the Septuagint, which Christians favored. 54 

Despite the fact that the story in the BT is about Shmu'el, a Babylonian 
rabbi, it is likely that it originated in the PT and that Babylonian tradents 
changed it to a story about Shmu'el, who was well known for his astro- 
logical/astronomical expertise. 55 Avlat was chosen as his interlocutor 
not because the BT knew that he was an astrologer, despite the claims 
of several modern scholars who wished to draw biographical conclusions 
about Avlat's identity as a Babylonian astrologer, but because the BT 
knows of several other dialogues between Shmu'el and Avlat, a non-Jew. 
According to this understanding, the anonymous Babylonian editors took 
the statement that "Israel has no mazal," which sounds like a general rule 
that admits of no exceptions, and made it the introduction to the story, 
thereby changing the statement's meaning. The message of the story and 
the statement combined is not that the stars have no power over Jews, but 
only that the stars have no power over a Jew who does righteous deeds. 

The conclusion that the story originated in the PT explains other anom- 
alous features of the narrative as well. 56 The second half of the narrative, 
§2D-2G, depicts Shmu'el casually conversing with the Jew who performed 
the good deed, and this Jew is apparently not a rabbi. In addition, the 
second half of the narrative also attributes a great deal of importance 
to mitzvot other than Torah study (the exclusive domain of rabbis), and 
values a mitzvak that can be performed by non-scholars as well, namely 
giving charity to the poor and preserving one's fellow from embarrass- 
ment. As I have argued elsewhere, both of these motifs are characteristic 
of statements by and stories involving Palestinian amoraim, 57 but virtually 
non-existent in statements by and stories about Babylonian rabbis prior 



54 On Measurements and Weights 15 (PG 43), 261C-D. See also Tertullian, On Idolatry 
(ed. J.H. Waszink and J.C.M. Van Winden; Vigiliae Christianae, Suppl. 1; Leiden: Brill, 1987), 
9-8, 38-39-41, 39- 

55 See, for example, bBer 58b and the parallel in yShab 9:2 (13c). The ancient world had 
no clear equivalent to the modern distinction between astrology and astronomy. 

56 It is undeniable that several minor differences between the versions in the PT and 
BT are not obviously explicable as due to editorial revision in accordance with Babylonian 
culture. Perhaps the Babylonian and Palestinian talmudic versions represent distinct oral 
performances of basically the same story, with shared motifs and didactic messages. It is 
also possible that the PT's version continued to evolve after an early version was transmit- 
ted to Babylonia, and it was this early version that was subjected to Babylonian editorial 
revision in bShab 156b. It is not necessary to decide between these two explanations since 
they are not mutually exclusive. 

57 And Babylonian amoraim of the mid-fourth century and later. See Kalmin, Jewish 
Babylonia, 173-86, 249-54. 
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to the mid-fourth century. It is unexpected, therefore, to encounter a story 
depicting Shmu'el, an early Babylonian amora, (1) casually conversing 
with a non-rabbi and (2) depicted as the protagonist of a story that val- 
ues mitzvot other than Torah study. According to our conclusions above, a 
later Babylonian editor has taken a story deriving from Palestine and has 
transformed it into a story about Shmu'el, an early Babylonian rabbi. 

In evaluating the connection of the second part of the Shmu'el/Avlat 
story to the narrative in the PT, it is important to note that a version of 
the BT's story preserved in a genizah fragment has two children going out 
for wood. According to this version, the parallel to the PT's story is even 
closer. 58 

A story involving R. Akiva immediately follows the Shmu'el/Avlat 
story: 

(1) Also from the incident involving R. Akiva (we learn) that Israel has no 

mazal, for R. Akiva had a daughter. 
(2A) Astrologers said to him, "The day she enters the wedding chamber, a 

snake will bite her and she will die." 
(2B) (R. Akiva) was very worried about this. 

(2C) The day (she entered the bridal chamber) she took a twisted pin (?) 59 
and stuck it into a crack (in the wall) and it happened that (the pin 
[?]) penetrated the snake's eye. 60 In the morning (when he removed 
it) the snake was adhering and following it. 61 

(2D) Her father said to her, "What have you done?" (i.e., what good deed 
have you done to merit your life being spared?) 

(2E) She said to him, "A poor man came in the evening (and) called at the 
door. Everyone was busy with the meal so no one heard him. I took a 
portion of food 62 and gave it to him." 

(2F) He said to her, "You have done a mitzvah." 

(2G) R. Akiva went out and expounded scripture: " 'Charity saves from 
death' (Prov 11:4), and not (merely) from an unusual death but from 
death itself." 

The anonymous editors introduce this story with the same expression they 
used to introduce Shmu'el's statement (§1). Once again the phrase "Israel 



58 See n. 41, above. 

59 See Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 675. 

60 Ibid., 1068. 

61 Ibid., 832. Here Sokoloff seems to interpret "makbanta' " as a kind of garment. See 
also ibid., 345. Compare the previous two notes. 

62 Ibid., 345- 
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has no mazal," which sounds like it means Israel is exempt from astrologi- 
cal influences, actually turns out to mean "Astrology does have power over 
Israel, but this power will be neutralized if Jews perform mitzvot." Despite 
the differences in detail, the stories about R. Akiva and Shmu'el are alter- 
native versions of a single story. 

A story involving Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, analyzed preliminarily 
above, concludes this collection: 

(1) Also from the incident involving Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq (we learn) 
that Israel has no mazal, for 

(2) The mother of Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, astrologers said to her, "Your 
son will be a thief." 

(2A) She said to (Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq), "Cover your head so that the 
fear of heaven will be upon you, and ask for mercy (i.e., pray)." 

(2B) He did not know why she said this to him. One day he was sitting and 
studying under a palm tree. The garment fell from his head. He lifted 
up his eyes and saw the palm tree. His inclination overpowered him, he 
ascended (the tree) and cut off the cluster (of dates) with his teeth. 

It is likely that Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq's actions at the conclusion of the 
story (§2B: "His inclination overpowered him, he ascended [the tree] and 
cut off the cluster [of dates] with his teeth") demonstrates the truth of 
the astrologers' prediction. The Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq story, therefore, 
like the other stories in this collection, is in tension with the context sup- 
plied for it by the anonymous editors. Without the context supplied by 
the anonymous editors, the point of the story is that astrology has much 
power over Jews, such that when the safeguards provided by mitzvot and 
proper piety toward God are removed, even momentarily, even a great 
rabbi performs an aggressive act. The story emphasizes the need for con- 
stant vigilance if one is to counteract the forces of astrology. The previous 
two stories focused on the power of charity; this story focuses on study, 
prayer, and fear of heaven. In the Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq story, we get 
no specification of Israel, although he overcomes the astrological predic- 
tion as long as he performs the rabbinically approved commandments 
of Torah study and prayer, and maintains an attitude toward God that 
likewise conforms to rabbinic standards of proper piety. 

We have in this collection of stories, therefore, two versions of a story 
that originated in Palestine, the first told about Shmu'el and the second 
told about R. Akiva, and a third story about Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, a 
mid-fourth century Babylonian rabbi. As noted, it is likely that the anon- 
ymous editors of this collection inherited the expression "Israel has no 
mazal" from Palestine. 
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Having concluded that the concept "Israel has no mazal" was superim- 
posed onto this collection of stories at a relatively late date, we can return 
to an earlier section of this discussion in bShab is6a-b, and suggest that 
another statement in this lengthy treatise may have received the same 
treatment at the hands of the anonymous Babylonian editors. I am refer- 
ring to a statement attributed to Rav immediately preceding the collec- 
tion of stories analyzed above: 

(1) And Rav also thinks that Israel has no mazal, for 

(2) Said Rav Yehudah said Rav, "What is the scriptural source (for the 
principle) that Israel has no mazal? As it is said, '(God) took (Abram) 
outside' (Gen 15:5). Said Abraham before the Holy One, blessed be He: 
'Master of the world, "My steward will be my heir'" (Gen 15:3). (God) 
said to him, 'No. "None but your very issue (shall be your heir)'" (Gen 
15:4). (Abram) said before Him, 'Master of the world. I looked in my 
horoscope and I am not fit to father a son.' (God) said to him, 'Leave 
your horoscope, for Israel has no mazal.' " 

(2A) What is your opinion, (Abram)? That Jupiter stands in the west? I will 
make (Jupiter) travel a circuit and place it in the east. 63 And this is 
(the meaning of) what is written, "Who has roused Jupiter to the East, 
summoned it to His service?" (Isa 4i:2). 64 

This discussion attributes to Rav the statement "Israel has no mazat (§2) 
but as noted, in this case as well the phrase is suspicious. In Gen Rabbah 
44:10, we find the following traditions: 

(A) "And Abram said, *You have given me no offspring' " (Gen 15:3). 

(B) R. Shmu'el bar Yitzhaq said, "Mazal compels me and says, Abraham will 
not father a child.' " 6S 

Gen Rabbah 44:12 continues: 

(C) "(God) took (Abram) outside" (Gen 15:5). R. Yehoshua in the name of 

R. Levi, "Did he remove him from the world? [ ] The rabbis said, (God 

said to Abram), 'You are a prophet and not an astrologer, as it is said, 
'Therefore, restore the man's wife, since he is a prophet' " (Gen 20:7). 

(D) In the days of Jeremiah, Israel wanted to engage in this activity and the 
Holy One, blessed be He, did not allow them. This is as it is written, 
"Thus said the Lord: 'Do not leam to go the way of the nations, and do 



63 Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 366. 

64 I have translated according to the midrashic meaning. NJPS translates, "Who has 
roused a victor from the East, summoned him to His service?" 

65 Ed. Theodor and Albeck, 432. 
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not be dismayed by the portents of the sky. Let the nations be dismayed 
by them' " ( Jer io:2). 66 

Most of the elements of Rav's statement in the BT are here in Gen Rabbah, 
with the notable exception of the phrase "Israel has no mazal." 67 The dis- 
cussion is Gen Rabbah informs us that Abraham and the Israelites should 
not resort to astrology because they have more powerful tools at their dis- 
posal. This discussion does not imply that the planets have no power over 
Israel, but rather that the tools at the disposal of astrologers yield false 
or obscure information. Rav's statement in the BT is constructed out of 
Palestinian components, perhaps reformulated according to the abstract 
principle, "Israel has no mazal." 

Supporting this contention is the fact that the anonymous Aramaic 
commentary based on Rav's statement implies that the stars have power 
over Israel, but that God has more power (§2A). This idea is in tension 
with the idea that "Israel has no mazal," as were the stories in bShab 156b 
analyzed above. The anonymous commentary blunts the force of the 
statement attributed to Rav, making us understand it instead to mean that 
Israel is subject to astrological forces but God, should He so choose, has 
the power to overcome these forces. It is possible that the word Tzedeq, 
which means both "Jupiter" and "righteousness," indicates that God's deci- 
sion to overturn the laws of astrology depends on the person's righteous 
behavior. If this is true, then the anonymous editors treat Rav's statement 
exactly as they treat the stories in the remainder of the collection (see 
above). 

In any event, while certainty on this subject is not possible, it is likely 
that Rav's statement originally did not contain explicit mention of the 
concept "Israel has no mazal," and that the BT's anonymous editors added 
this concept to his statement. As noted, it is likely that the anonymous 
Babylonian editors inherited this concept from Palestine and built the 
present treatise around it, superimposing it onto a pre-existing series 
of amoraic and anonymous statements and stories, thereby making it 
the prism through which later generations were to understand these 
traditions. 



66 Ed. Theodor and Albeck, 432-33. 

67 The printed text of bShab 156a has this phrase, incidentally, both at the beginning 
and end of Rav's statement. The second time, however, the phrase is missing in all manu- 
scripts, and it is almost certainly a post-talmudic addition there. 
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What is the basis for our contention that the concept "Israel has no 
mazal" derives from the west? First, bShab 156a twice credits R. Yohanan 
with the abstract declaration that "Israel has no mazal." 68 In addition, 
we find a purportedly tannaitic tradition preserved in Midrash Tannaim 
i8:i4, 69 which states that Jews should not engage in astrology because the 
planets have no power over them, '"en Lahen leyisra'el mazal": 

Another interpretation: "(Those nations that you are about to dispossess do 
indeed resort to soothsayers and augurs); to you, however, the Lord your 
God has not assigned the like" (Deut 18:14). For Israel does not have mazal 
(she'en taken leyisra'el mazal). 

Mekhllta Derabbl Ylshma'el, a tannaitic compilation, expresses the same 
idea, 70 which is significant due to the uncertain provenance of many tradi- 
tions in Midrash Tannaim? 1 The Mekhllta's tradition begins with a dispute 



68 See the Appendix, below. R. Yohanan's statements may have been the basis upon 
which the BT modified the pre-existing Babylonian discussion, but based on the dating of 
Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq, the latest amora mentioned in this discussion, it is likely that 
R. Yohanan's statements arrived in Babylonia some time after the mid-fourth century. 

69 David Z. Hoffmann, Midrash Tannaim zu Deuteronomium (Berlin, 1908-9), 111. 

70 HS Horovitz and IA Rabin, eds., Mekhitta derabbi yishma'el (Breslau, 1930; repr. 
Jerusalem: Bamberger & Wahrmann, i960), Bo 1:1, 7. 

71 While much of the material in Midrash Tannaim is of Palestinian tannaitic prove- 
nance, at least some of it is suspect as the product of later invention or tampering of earlier 
traditions based on the BT, since it is a work restored by David Zvi Hoffman in the 19th 
century based on texts found in Midrash Haggadol, a late medieval compilation. Hoffman 
argues convincingly that material in Midrash Haggadol that has no clear antecedents in 
prior midrash collections or other rabbinic works is likely to be Palestinian and tannaitic, 
but obviously Midrash Tannaim has to be used with caution. Material in it that departs 
considerably from material of undoubted Palestinian, tannaitic provenance and which con- 
forms to the BT may have been emended based on the BT or on post-talmudic texts. See 
most recently Michal Bar-Asher Segal, "Parashat ma'aserot (Devarim 14, 22-29) bammekh- 
ilta lidvarim derabbi Yishma'el: Be'ur Teqstu'ali uferush" (M.A. Thesis, Hebrew University, 
2006). I thank Ms. Segal for showing me her thesis in advance of its publication. In a pri- 
vate communication of October 8, 2008, Segal wrote, "Midrash Hagadol uses authentically 
Tannaitic traditions from Mekhilta li-Devarim, but also reworks post-Tannaitic traditions, 
especially the Rambam, but the Bavli and Yerushalmi too, to appear Tannaitic." She labels 
Midrash Tannaim 18:14 "uncertain." She writes, "The Rambam, a usual suspect source in 
'tannaitic-looking' paragraphs, has (in Hilkhot Avodat Kokhavim 11:15) Deuteronomy 18:14 
with regards to the prohibition of following diviners, but does not specifically mention 
the phrase Ein Mazal te-Yisrael. In the BT (Shab i56a-b), where the phrase Ein Mazal le- 
Yisrael is mentioned, the Deuteronomy verse is not mentioned. One can easily see how 
the very short midrash in Midrash Tannaim could be created from a combination of the 
two. However, arguing in favor of a tannaitic origin of Midrash Tannaim 18:14 is the fact 
that (1) the combination of Ein Mazal le-Yisraet and the Deuteronomy verse is unique and 
not found anywhere else; and (2) the precise grammatical construction of she-Ein la-hem 
le-Yisrael Mazal in Midrash Tannaim is also unprecedented. It comes down to the question 
of how much the author of Midrash Haggadol took the liberty to edit his sources. This has 
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about whether astrological signs are applicable only to gentiles or to Israel 
as well. It concludes with the following statement by R. Yonatan: 

R. Yonatan says, "All of these (literally, "these and these") were given to the 
nations, as it is said, "Thus said the Lord: 'Do not learn to go the way of the 
nations, and do not be dismayed by the portents in the sky. (Let the nations 
be dismayed by them).' " ( Jer 10:2) 

R. Yonatan states that astrological phenomena are applicable only to gen- 
tiles but not to Jews, and that Israel is automatically exempt from the 
influence of astrological forces, whether Israel does the will of God or not. 
R. Yonatan's view corresponds to that of Midrash Tannaim 18:14, although 
he does not use the same phraseology to express this idea. 

The same idea but not the same language is also expressed by the 
second century Edessan (i.e. Roman, Mesopotamian) Christian author, 
Bardaisan, who writes, "And the Jews [. . .] the star that rules the climate 
they are in has no compulsive power over them." 72 Bardaisan, however, 
does not think that the Jews are unique, asserting that the stars do not 
rule over any country. 73 In addition, the second century Syrian Christian 
apologist, Tatian, asserts that Christians were not subject "to the laws of 
astral fatalism, although these laws still bound their polytheist contempo- 
raries [ ] Jesus Christ had abrogated destiny for all those to whom he 

had granted a new genesis through [. . .] baptism." 74 The second century 



been debated in research, but I tend to be on the conservative side since I did not see any 
strong proof in my work that Midrash Haggadol made significant changes to his sources. It 
is debatable how significant would be the change in this particular case, and the fact that 
the midrash is very short and does not contain many unique terminologies or independent 
statements makes it harder to determine its origin." 

72 See H.J.W. Drijvers, ed. and trans., The Book of the Laws of Countries: Dialogue of 
Fate of Bardaisan of Edessa (2d ed.; Piscataway, NJ: Van Gorcum, 2006), 58-59. See also 
Ephraim Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs (trans. Israel Abrahams; Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, 1979), 809, n. 66; and Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York: 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 1942), 99-100. For a nuanced discussion of Bardaisan's views 
on astrology, see Tim Hegedus, Early Christianity and Ancient Astrology (New York: Peter 
Lang, 2007), 261-77. 

73 See Hegedus, Early Christianity and Ancient Astrology, 91-107. 

74 See Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 8.1 (trans. Molly Whittaker; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1982), 15. See also Nicola Denzey, "A New Star on the Horizon: Astral Christologies and 
Stellar Debates in Early Christian Discourse," in Prayer, Magic, and the Stars in the Ancient 
and Late Antique World" (ed. Scott Noegel et al.; University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State 
University, 2003), 210. Hellenistic mystery cults attest a similar notion. See, for example, 
Apuleius, Metamorphosis 11.15, 11.25.2; and J.R. Bram, "Fate and Freedom: Astrology vs. 
Mystery Religions," in Society of Biblical Literature Seminar Papers, ig/6 (ed. George McRae; 
Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1976), 329-30. In addition, Firmicus Meternus, Mathesis 
2.30.5 (ed. and trans. Kroll, Skutsch, & Ziegler; Leipzig, 1913; vol. 1, 86.12-15) asserts that 
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Valentinian author, Theodotus, writes that with the coming of Christ, 
those who believed in him were transferred from the domain of fate to the 
domain of Providence: "Until baptism, fate is real, but after it the astrol- 
ogers are no longer right." 75 It is possible that the idea reached the BT 
from Christian sources, and that the BT took an idea that the Christians 
claimed applied to Christians after the coming of Jesus, and applied it 
specifically to Jews. 

2. Summary and Conclusions 

To summarize, two crucially important astrological texts 76 as well as the 
notion that "Israel has no mazal" reached Babylonia from Palestine. This 
study thus further supports my conclusions in earlier research regarding 
Babylonia's place within the Mediterranean world of late antiquity and/ 
or the increasing cultural unity of Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Palestine, particularly beginning in the mid-fourth century and continu- 
ing for centuries thereafter until the advent of Islam drastically altered the 
cultural landscape. 

We also found that the later amoraic and anonymous editorial recep- 
tion of several stories in the BT, with the help of the phrase "Israel has no 
mazal," exhibit the Palestinian tendency to use astrology as an identity 
marker distinguishing Jews from non-Jews. 77 According to these stories, 
as interpreted by the later editors, it is likely that Israel and only Israel, by 
means of its special relationship with God, has available to it a way out of 
the deterministic fate decreed by the stars, namely via the performance 
of mitzvot. 

There is also reason to believe that post-tannaitic Palestinian compila- 
tions suppressed rabbinic traditions that were (1) favorable to astrology 
and (2) that depicted rabbis acting as astrologers, or at least reporting 



Caeser is immune from astral determinism. See Tamsyn Barton, Ancient Astrology (London: 
Routledge, 1994), 65-66. 

75 See Excerpta ex Theodoto 74, 78 (ed. Robert Peirce Casey; London: Christophers, 
1934; 86, 88) and notes on 156, 158. See also Ephraim Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts 
and Beliefs (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1987), 809-10, n. 68; and Denzey, "A New Star," 
211-13. Christian polemicists in the third and fourth centuries, however, began to assert 
that with the coming of Christ the power of the stars and planets was suspended alto- 
gether, and not just suspended only for Israel as in rabbinic polemics or for Christians as 
in pre-third century Christian thought. See ibid., 218-19. 

76 bShab 156a (R. Yehoshua ben Levi and R. Hanina). See the discussion above. 

77 Kalmin, "Problems in the Use of the Bavli," 173-74 and 180. 
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astrological predictions. Greenfield and Sokoloff translated and analyzed 
an astrological omen text in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, and documented 
a significant number of similar texts found outside the canonical corpus 
of classical rabbinic compilations. 78 Also, as noted, two crucially impor- 
tant and lengthy astrological traditions were authored, or reported, in the 
names of Palestinian amoraim, but only in the BT. In addition, a lengthy 
tannaitic tradition recorded in tSuk 2:5 with a brief parallel in Mekhilta 
Derabbi Yishma'el, 79 both tannaitic compilations, has a lengthy parallel in 
bSuk 2ga-b but is not recorded in post-tannaitic Palestinian compilations. 
Similarly, the only Palestinian tradition that portrays Abraham favorably 
as an astrologer is found in a tannaitic compilation at tQidd 5:17; it is par- 
alleled in bBB 16b 80 but once again is without parallel in a post-tannaitic 
Palestinian compilation. 81 While one should be wary of placing too much 
weight on an argument from silence, it is difficult to believe that in all 
of these instances post-tannaitic Palestinian compilations were ignorant 
of or innocently chose not to transmit all of these tannaitic traditions, 
especially traditions that the BT was aware of. It is likely, although by no 
means certain, that the Palestinian compilations were aware of at least 
some of this material but suppressed it. 

Finally, a close reading of bShab i56a-b revealed that later Babylonian 
amoraim and anonymous editors inherited traditions that took the effi- 
cacy of astrology for granted and acknowledged astrology's power over 
Jews as well as non-Jews, and adopted a variety of strategies to blunt their 
force. The later amoraim and the anonymous editors asserted, with less 
than perfect consistency, that (1) the stars had power only because God 
had granted it to them; (2) traditions that appeared to express belief in 
determinism actually left substantial room for free will; and (3) that God 
had the power to overcome the power of the stars, either by virtue of His 
own free choice, or by virtue of His decision to reward Jews who per- 
formed good deeds. My earlier research demonstrated that the tendencies 
observable in the later layers of bShab is6a-b are not typical of the BT as 
a whole, 82 and hopefully future research will help us account for the lack 



78 Greenfield and Sokoloff, "Astrological and Related Omen Texts," 202-14. 

79 Mekhilta Bo 1:1, ed. Horowitz, 7. 

80 See also bYom 28b. 

81 See also Von Stuckrad, Das Ringen, 494; and Yuval Harari, "The Sages and the Occult," 
in The Literature of the Sages (ed. Shmu'el Safrai et aL; Assen: Van Gorcum, 2006), Pt. 2, Sec. 
3, III, 562-63 and 163, n. 184. Compare Saul Lieberman, Tosefta kifshutah, vol. 8 (Jerusalem: 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 1973), 985-86. 

82 See Kalmin, "Problems in the Use of the Bavli," 175-78. 
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of congruity between the attitudes of the later authors and editors exam- 
ined here and those found frequently in many other sources scattered 
throughout the BT. 

Appendix 

The second statement attributed to R. Yohanan in bShab 156a has a close 
parallel in Gen Rabbah 44:i2, 83 and there the abstract declaration is absent. 
The statement attributed to R. Yohanan in the BT is as follows: 

R. Yohanan said, "What is the scriptural source (for the principle) that Israel 
has no mazal? As it is said, 'Thus said the Lord, "Do not learn to go the 
way of the nations, and do not be dismayed by portents in the sky. Let the 
nations be dismayed by them"' (Jer 10:2). They will be dismayed but not 
Israel." 

In Genesis Rabbah, the relevant statement also featured in our discussion 
of Rav's statement above, is as follows: 

In the days of Jeremiah, Israel wanted to engage in (astrology) and the Holy 
One, blessed be He did not allow them. This is as it is written, "Thus said the 
Lord: 'Do not learn to go the way of the nations, and do not be dismayed by 
the portents in the sky; (Let the nations be dismayed by them)' (Jer 10:2). 
Abraham your father already wanted to engage in (astrology) but I did not 
allow him." 

Clearly this tradition is not an abstract statement about Israel's immunity 
to astrological forces. Instead, it asserts that God prohibited the Israelites 
of biblical times from engaging in astrology because biblical Israel has 
prophets, such as Abraham and Jeremiah, who are more effective than 
astrologers. Alternatively, Israel should not engage in astrology because it 
is beneath them, or simply inappropriate for them because it is a charac- 
teristically Gentile practice.. 

It is possible, therefore, given its absence from the close Palestinian 
parallel, that the phrase "Israel has no mazal" was added to the midrashic 
statement, either by R. Yohanan himself or by later editors who wanted 
to combine his two statements. According to this second alternative, later 
editors also added the concept "Israel has no mazal" to R. Yohanan's sec- 
ond statement. 



Ed. Theodor and Albeck, 433. 



REDESIGNING TZITZIT IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD IN LIGHT 
OF LITERARY DEPICTIONS OF THE ZOROASTRIAN KUSTIG* 



Yishai Kiel 



Introduction 

It is a great privilege to present a contribution to this volume in honor of 
Professor Yaakov Elman, to whom I am indebted for introducing me to 
the fascinating field of Irano-Talmudic studies. Fitting into the broader 
project outlined by Elman, the present study will be devoted to one par- 
ticular aspect of the intersection of the rabbinic and Iranian cultures, con- 
cerning the religious function of ritual dress-items. 

The Jewish tzitzit and the Zoroastrian kustlg are considered to be man- 
datory ritual dress-items in their respective religious traditions. The tzitzit 
are essentially ritual fringes that are attached to the four corners of cer- 
tain garments, while the kustlg is a ritual girdle which must be wrapped 
around the waist on top of a ritual undershirt and beneath a ritual shirt. 1 
The tzitzit and the kustlg stem from completely distinct cultural traditions, 
thus excluding the likelihood of any genealogical connections between 
these two dress-items. The precept of tzitzit stems from the Bible — that is, 
from the priestly and deuteronomistic strata of the Pentateuch 2 — while 
the precept of the kustlg (Av. aifiiyanhana) stems from the younger layers 
of the Zoroastrian Avesta. 3 And yet, despite the different cultural milieus, 



* I would like to thank Prods Oktor Skjaervo, Shai Secunda, Samuel Thrope, and Yaakov 
Meir, for reading earlier versions of this paper and providing invaluable and illuminating 
comments. 

1 On the kustlg see especially: S. Shaked, '"No Talking During a Meal': Zoroastrian Themes 
in the Babylonian Talmud," in The Talmud in its Iranian Context (eds. C. Bakhos and M.R. 
Shayegan; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 161-177; G. Widengren, "Le symbolism de la cein- 
ture", Iranica Antiqua 8 (1968): 133-155; M. Stausberg, "The Significance of the kusti: A his- 
tory of its Zoroastrian interpretations," East and West 54 (2004): 9-29; E.H. Peck, "Belts, ii. 
In the Parthian and Sassanian Period," Encyclopedia Iranica 4 (1990); J. de Menasce, "Early 
Evidence for the Symbolic Meaning of the Kustik", in Sir JJ Zarthoshti Madressa Centenary 
Volume, (Bombay: Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds and Properties, 1967), 17-18. 

2 Num. 15:37-41; Deut. 22:12. 

3 Yt 8:13-14; Nr 19.6; V 18:57-58. For the possibility of Indo-Iranian origins of the 
Zoroastrian girdle and possible Vedic parallels, see: Stausberg, "The Significance of the 
kusti," 9-12; de Menasce, "Early Evidence for the Symbolic Meaning of the Kustik," 17-18. 
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fascinating similarities appear to exist between the qualities and function 
of these ritual dress-items within their respective traditions. 

In what follows, I will present my analysis of several rabbinic passages 
concerning the precept of tzitzit in light of prevailing Iranian conventions 
regarding the significance of ritual dress-items, and particularly in light 
of Zoroastrian ideas pertaining to the kustlg. The contextualized analysis 
that will be carried out in this context will include two necessary stages 
of comparison. 

In the first stage — situated in the broader realm of comparative cul- 
ture — I will merely point out the existence of certain similarities between 
the rabbinic portrayal of the tzitzit and the Zoroastrian depiction of the 
kustlg. This level of comparison will go beyond the Babylonian Talmud 
(henceforth: the BT), a unique product of the Sasanian culture, and will 
undertake comparisons with Palestinian rabbinic literature as well. In 
this respect, it will be suggested that although the rabbis and dastwars 
adhered to completely different ritual systems, they nevertheless tended 
to view their respective ritual dress-item in a strikingly similar manner. 

After establishing a general typology of resemblance between the tzitzit 
and the kustlg, I will further engage in a much more specific attempt to 
reveal cultural connections between the rabbinic and Zoroastrian discus- 
sions, which are likely to have taken place during the Sasanian period. 
These cultural connections will be drawn by investigating particularly the 
legal details that are contained in the BT and the Pahlavi literature, which 
were after all the literary productions of adjacent cultures that coexisted 
within the confines of the Sasanian Empire. 

My conclusions need not suggest that the rabbis were "influenced" by 
Zoroastrian legal practice or that they culturally "borrowed" from their 
Iranian surrounding. It appears that the Babylonian rabbis and Zoroastrian 
dastwars simultaneously developed their ideas about ritual dress-items 
and their religious and theological significance, while sharing at the same 
time deeper structures of meaning and reflecting similar assumptions 
concerning ritual dress-items. 4 

My argument is further strengthened by the conclusion of recent stud- 
ies, according to which the BT displays undeniable awareness of the 



4 For a similar comparative orientation, see of late: M. Satlow, "Beyond Influence: 
Toward a New Historiographic Paradigm," in Jewish Literatures and Cultures: Context and 
Intertext (eds. A. Norich and Y.Z. Eliav; Providence: Brown University Press, 2008) 37-54. 
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Zoroastrian custom of girdling. 5 Unlike Greco-Roman authors who show 
no awareness whatsoever of this Persian custom, 6 as well as Palestinian 
rabbinic sources that generally ignore the practice of girdling, we find sev- 
eral references in the BT attesting to a widespread practice of girdling. 
Some of these sources attach religious significance to the custom of gir- 
dling without mentioning its Persian context, while others explicitly point 
to the Persian milieu. 7 

One may argue perhaps that the girdle that was worn by the Exilarch 
Huna bar Nathan in his encounter with King Yazdegird according to 
bZev 19a has nothing to do with the religious injunction of the kustlg. 8 
Be that as it may, the conversation between Amemar and the Zoroastrian 
sage according to bSan 39a — although most likely a literary reconstruc- 
tion — strongly suggests that at least certain Babylonian authorities were 
aware of the Zoroastrian practice and its theological significance. As was 
recently demonstrated by Shai Secunda, the alleged discussion between 
Amemar and the Zoroastrian sage is paralleled in a Zoroastrian polemical 
treaty known as the Gizistag Abatis, and reveals awareness on the part of 
the Babylonian redactors of Zoroastrian theological nuances concerning 
the kustlg. 9 



5 Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal", 165-171; idem, "Items of Dress and Other Objects 
in Common Use: Iranian Loanwords in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic," Irano-Judaica 3 (eds. 
Shaul Shaked and Amnon Netzer, Jerusalem: Ben Tzvi Institute, 1994), 109-110; de Menasce, 
"Early Evidence for the Symbolic Meaning of the Kustlk," 17-18; Yaakov Elman, "Middle 
Persian Culture and Babylonian Sages: Accommodation and Resistance in the Shaping 
of Rabbinic Legal Tradition," in The Cambridge Companion to the Talmud and Rabbinic 
Literature (eds. Charlotte E. Fonrobert and Martin S. Jaffee, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007), 181-2; Joshua Heshel Schorr, He-hatuz 5 (1869): 88; E. Ahdut, "Jewish- 
Zoroastrian Polemics in the Babylonian Talmud", Irano-Judaica 4 (eds. Shaul Shaked and 
Amnon Netzer, Jerusalem: Ben Tzvi Institute, 1999), 27-28; S. Secunda, "Reading the Bavli 
in Iran," JQR, 100/2, (2010): 318-331; G. Herman, '"Like a Slave before his master' A Persian 
gesture of deference in Sasanian Jewish and Christian Sources," Proceedings of the Aram 
Twenty Eighth International Conference on "Zoroastrianism in the Levant", which was 
held at The Oriental Institute, the University of Oxford, 5-7 July 2010, Aram 24, 2011 (forth- 
coming), 3-4. 

6 Stausberg, "The Significance of the kusti," 9. 

7 See especially: bBer 60b; bZev 19a; bSan 39a; bBer 24b. 

8 For the different opinions, see: Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 168-169; I. Gafni, 
The Jews of Babylonia in the Talmudic Era: A Socialand Cultural History, (Jerusalem: Zalman 
Shazar Center, 1990), 165 (Hebrew); Elman, "Middle Persian Culture," 181-182; Herman, 
"Like a Slave before his master," 4, n. 16. 

9 Secunda "Reading the Bavli in Iran," 310-342; Ahdut, "Jewish-Zoroastrian Polemics in 
the Babylonian Talmud," 27-28; de Menasce, "Early Evidence for the Symbolic Meaning of 
the Kustlk," 17-18; Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 167-168. 
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Considering the rabbinic awareness of the Zoroastrian girdling custom 
and its religious and theological significance, it will be further suggested 
in this context that the Babylonian rabbis shared with their Zoroastrian 
contemporaries broader cultural assumptions regarding the significance 
of ritual dress-items. The resemblance that will be demonstrated below 
between the portrayal of the tzitzit in the BT and the depiction of the 
kustlg in Pahlavi literature reflects, in my mind, broader cultural assump- 
tions regarding the role and significance of ritual garments. 

Recently, Geoffrey Herman suggested that certain ritual instructions 
pertaining to the condition of one's shoes, belt and garments during 
prayer, are common to the BT, Pahlavi literature, and eastern-Christian 
sources. In his conclusion he contends that: 

In the Sasanian Empire religions as different as Judaism, Christianity and 
Zoroastrianism shared certain modes of deeply religious behavior . . . They 
prayed with their belts fastened, their shoes on, arms crossed, and they 
regarded such behavior as divinely mandated. We might envision a process 
of influence, but for the contemporaries there was no such awareness. This 
was just the way things were done . . . 10 

While I agree with Herman's overall impression that "this was just the way 
things were done," I am inclined to believe that in the case of the kustlg, 
the Babylonian rabbis were not only aware of the cultural and religious 
significance that was attached by their Zoroastrian contemporaries to this 
ritual dress-item, but in fact shared many of these assumptions, which 
they enthusiastically applied to the rabbinic precept of tzitzit. 

1. Defining the Legal Nature of the Tzitzit 

In the course of a Talmudic discussion regarding the religious obligation 
to attach tzitzit to one's garments, the following story is presented: 

,KUTD3 N^-lDl XV"pi WTO ^DDQT XTVp iTTDUW KDN^QT 

Knn nn "rvjrx ,K"irvD3 t6moi no^p 3 wto ,wvp ,wop :V'n 
moN .jruttp Nnnn 'yurt jon ?nu>yN irvuttj? :V'n ?n ,! 7p 
moN ■'K mba, up abi n"nopi u*n ,ion n~oj nmn 'nbvi 
nn"m '•m ?nti ktu nnin ^nd n^ni .y^wn *xb an ,wn r?bv nam 



10 Herman, "Like a Slave before his master," 9. 

11 Printed editions add: rten bw. 
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For an angel once found R. Kattina (who was accustomed to) wearing a 
(linen) wrap in the summer and a cloak 16 in the winter. He (the angel) 
exclaimed: 'Kattina, Kattina, a (linen) wrap in the summer and a cloak in the 
winter, but what will happen with the tzitzit?' (R. Kattina) replied: 'do you 
punish a person for (omitting to perform) a positive precept?' He (the angel) 
said: 'In a time of wrath we do'. Now, if you hold that the law of tzitzit is an 
obligation relating to the person — then that is why one would incur guilt for 
not wearing a garment with fringes; but if you hold that it is an obligation 
relating to the garment, then why (is any guilt incurred) given that these 
garments are exempt? What then might you hold? That it is an obligation 
incumbent upon the person? Although the Torah holds a person account- 
able when he wears (without fringes) a garment that is subject to fringes, 
but did the Torah also oblige him to cover himself (with a fringed garment)? 
This is what (the angel) replied: '(whatever) means to excuse yourself from 
the law of tzitzit? 1 .' 

This remarkable anecdote is incorporated into a broader discussion that 
deals with the legal classification of the injunction of tzitzit. The Talmudic 
investigation attempts to clarify whether the obligation of tzitzit relates 
to the garment (hovat talit) or to the person (hovat gavra). According to 
the first possibility, the obligation of tzitzit applies to garments that meet 
certain legal criteria, regardless of the question of whether or not they are 
actually worn. Consequently, one is not required to perform the mitzvah 
by actively wearing a garment with fringes, but is rather encouraged to 
attach the tzitzit to each and every garment in his possession that meets 
the legal criteria. 

According to the second possibility, one is not required to attach tzitzit 
to each and every garment in his possession that meets the legal criteria. 
Only garments that are actually worn are required to be ritually fringed 
at the time that they cover one's body. At one point in the discussion, 
the sugya assumes that according to this understanding, one is required 
to positively pursue the mitzvah by making sure to wear a garment that 
meets the legal criteria. Later on it is concluded, however, that even if 



12 Printed editions: VPT\ KllTI m InVt rrte '3. 

13 R. Shlomo Yitzhaqi (Rashi) adds here: xbii; but cf. Tosafot, ad loc. 

14 Manuscripts Paris, Munich and Vatican 120 have: > p7'2'0; Vatican 118 has: ''plan; but 
see, however, the discussion below. 

15 bMen 41a, according to manuscript Paris AIU H 147 A. 

16 It is unclear what sort of garment is meant by N^aiD, see: M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary 
of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic (Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 2002), 829. 
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tzitzit is an obligation that relates to the person and not to the garment, 
one is not necessarily obligated to positively acquire a garment that meets 
the legal criteria in order to perform the mitzvah. Rather, if one wishes 
to wear a garment that happens to meet these criteria, only then is he 
obligated to attach tzitzit to this garment. 17 

It is noteworthy that this legal inquiry concerning the nature of the 
injunction of tzitzit is distinctively Babylonian. The legal concepts of hovat 
gavra and hovat talit — at least as regarding the precept of tzitzit — are 
introduced for the first time in rabbinic literature in the context of our 
sugya. The discussion on this matter is limited, moreover, to statements 
made by Babylonian sages and stammaitic material. The Talmud quotes 
in the name of the third century amora Shmu'el that "garments that are 
put away in a chest are subject to tzitzit." 18 Two generations later we find 
Rabbah bar Rav Huna and Rava bar Rav Nahman 19 discussing this very 
same legal matter, using the distinct terminology of hovat gavra and hovat 
talit. The discussion regarding the legal status of the tzitzit persists well 
into the stammaitic stratum that interweaves the available amoraic state- 
ments into the Talmudic discussion. The Babylonian origin of this dis- 
cussion is hardly surprising, though, given the well-attested tendency of 
the BT to conceptualize earlier rabbinic decisions that are generally more 
casuistic in nature, using distinct and abstract terminology. 20 

2. The Iranian Loanword carag 

The unusual term 'pl^U that appears at the end of the passage quoted 
above occurs only once more in the BT, in bBQ 56a. 21 There it is used with 



17 For a general orientation of this legal inquiry, see: Talmudic Encyclopedia: A Digest 
of Halakhic Literature and Jewish Law from the Tannaitic Period to the Present Time, 
Alphabetically Arranged (eds. M. Berlin and S.J. Zevin; Yad Harav Herzog: Jerusalem), 
12:647-648. 

18 bMen 41a. 

19 bMen 41a. The name "Rava (8X1 ) bar Rav Nahman" occurs in manuscripts Vatican 
118 and Vatican 120, while manuscript Paris and the Shita Mekubetzet have: "Rabbah (mi) 
bar Rav Nahman". For the confusion of these two names in the manuscript tradition, 
see: S. Friedman, "Orthography of the Names Rabbah and Rava," Sinai 110 (1992): 140-164 
(Hebrew). Munich 95 omits this name entirely and has simply: "Rav Nahman." 

20 See especially: L. Moscovitz, Talmudic reasoning: From Casuistics to conceptual- 
ization (Texte und Studien zum antiken Judentum 89, Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002); 
S. Friedman, Talmudic Studies: Investigating the Sugya, Variant Readings and Aggada, (The 
Jewish Theological Seminary: New York and Jerusalem, 2010), 57-135. 

21 The word also occurs in: The Gaonic Commentary on the Order ofTeharot, Attributed 
to Rav Hay Gaon, (ed. J.N. Epstein, Jerusalem: Magness and Tel Aviv: Devir, 1982), 150. 
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regard to penal liability in the case of reckless negligence, describing the 
inevitable behavior of an animal that was recklessly left in the sun: 

nynb n[b] rvfcn ^[^p-iso bo nam 'npnun \voi njrr jrro 

23 .Np2Ji [N](n)-ay 

You should surely have realized that since you left it in a sunny place, it will 
use every possible means for the purpose of getting out. 

Most traditional commentators interpreted the term 'pl^O (which they 
read as Np"T2£UYp"T2£U) as denoting a stratagem or machination used 
by the animal. Just as the animal in bBQ 56a would utilize any avail- 
able stratagem that is within her reach to escape the burning sun, so too 
R. Kattina is accused in our passage of looking for "loopholes" in the law to 
exempt himself from the obligation of tzitzit. The following interpretation 
is offered, for instance, by R. Shlomo Itzhaqi (Rashi): 

Kraa rvnm ,mVann — "pivv .nnrxn -[nvy iivsb niVann wpan 
.may loynb nb nnn 'puro bo (n"y oron pisa Nop 

You seek stratagems to exempt yourself from the obligation of tzitzit 
tatzdeke — stratagems. Another occurrence of this term is in bBQ 56a "she 
will use any possible stratagem." 24 

In modern scholarship, it has already been acknowledged by A. Kohut, 25 
J.N. Epstein, 26 and others, that the term , p"l2U is derived from the Middle 
Persian (Pahlavi) word cdrag (NP care). 27 M. Sokoloff suggested the 
translation "means, remedy," based on the usages of cdrag in McKenzie's 
Pahlavi Dictionary. 28 P.O. Skjaervo tells me, however, that Pahlavi cdrag 
more precisely means "a way out, a way to do" often with "seek, know." 29 



22 Escorial: Hp'TlPO; Florence: 'plSO; Munich, Vatican 116: Np"Tm 

23 bBQ 56a, according to manuscript Hamburg. 

24 R. Shlomo Yitzhaqi (Rashi) in his commentary on bMen 41a, ad loc; similar interpre- 
tations are offered by R. Gershom ben Yehudah in his commentary on bMen 41a, ad loc, 
and R. Nathan of Rome in his Sefer Ha-arukh (see: A. Kohut, Aruch Completion, [reprinted: 
Jerusalem: Maqor, 1969-1970], 4:70). 

25 Kohut, Aruch Completum, 4:70. 

26 Epstein, The Gaonic Commentary on the Order ofTeharot, 150, n. 2. 

27 See also: S. Krauss et aL, Additamenta ad Librum Aruch Completum, (Vienna: Kohut 
Memorial Press, 1937), 206. 

28 D.N. McKenzie, A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary (London: Oxford University Press, 1971), 
21; Sokoloff, Dictionary, 514-515. 

29 The following examples will serve to illustrate the usage of this term in Pahlavi liter- 
taure: car/cdrag nest "there is no way to"; cdrag ne ddnam "I know no way to"; car ne aydft 
"he found no way to"; cdrag ne sdyed xwdstan "it is not possible to seek a way to" (private 
communication with P.O. Skjaervo). 
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This indeed appears to be the meaning of 'pl^O in both Talmudic 
occurrences. 

It ought to be stressed that the best textual witness we posses for 
tractate Nezikin, namely manuscript Hamburg, reads [ 1 ]p"l2U. In other 
words, the original text seems to have had the form p"I^O, while the extra 
1 was secondarily inserted. I would like to suggest, then, that the Talmud 
originally included the exact Pahlavi term carag transliterated as p"l2£U in 
both Talmudic occurrences. The additional 1 that appears in most textual 
witnesses that have 'pl^U, and the corrupted form , p"T2U, represents an 
attempt to conjugate the noun in the plural form, by using the Aramaic 
suffix for the plural. 

3. Angelic Halakha 

It is not altogether clear why R. Kattina is criticized by the angel for not 
attaching tzitzit to his garments. As we have seen, the Talmudic classifica- 
tion of tzitzit as hovat talit or hovat gavra indicates that in either case one 
is not obligated to positively obtain a garment which meets the legal cri- 
teria in order to perform the mitzvah. Given this legal assumption, there- 
fore, it is somewhat surprising that R. Kattina is criticized by the angel 
for seeking "a way out" when he is not obligated to pursue the mitzvah 
in the first place. 

It seems that contrary to the legal conclusions that stem from the sug- 
ya's dialectical categorization of tzitzit as hovat gavra or hovat talit, the 
angel's position according to the story is that one must positively acquire 
a garment that meets the legal criteria in order to perform the mitzvah 
at all times. 30 This legal novelty, suggesting that one must constantly 
pursue the mitzvah of tzitzit, is attributed by the BT to no other than a 
celestial angel. 

The attribution of legal positions to divine or celestial figures is a well- 
attested phenomenon in rabbinic literature and has been long addressed 
in scholarship. 31 Recently, Daniel Boyarin has convincingly demonstrated 
that the literary appearance of angelic figures in the BT in the course 



30 It is not entirely clear, in terms of literary structure, how the concluding statement 
of the angel relates to the sugya's classification of hovat gavra and hovat talit. This matter 
is debated in fact by Rashi and Tosafot, ad loc. 

31 See for instance: M. Goldstein, "The Assistance of Celestial Bodies in Halakhic 
Decisions," (Ph.D. Dissertation, Bar-Ilan University, 2004). 
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of a legal discussion represents some sort of illegitimate, non-rabbinic, 
or otherwise unusual source of law. 32 One might consider, perhaps, the 
possibility that the angel in our passage is likewise introduced for liter- 
ary purposes as to emphasize the non-rabbinic — and perhaps even non- 
Jewish — origin of this legal innovation. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that the passage in question reflects some 
level of tension between dialectical Talmudic reasoning and the angel's 
innovative stance. The dialectical reasoning that is used throughout most 
of the discussion insists that if tzitzit is defined as an obligation pertain- 
ing to the garment — as held indeed by several amoraic authorities and 
perhaps by the anonymous redactors — a person is not required to pursue 
the mitzvah of tzitzit. In fact, the sugya further claims that even if tzitzit 
is an obligation that rests upon the person, this does not necessarily mean 
that one is obligated to positively obtain a garment that meets the legal 
criteria, in order to perform the mitzvah. The angel, on the other hand, is 
completely uninterested in — or perhaps "unaware" of — this line of dialec- 
tical reasoning, and criticizes R. Kattina for refraining from the practice of 
tzitzit by using legal loopholes. 

4. Contextualizing the Tzitzit and the Kustig 

The existence of an Iranian loan-word in our passage should urge us to 
go beyond the linguistic connection and seek perhaps a broader cultural 
context that can illuminate the Talmudic passage. I believe that the use 
of an Iranian loan-word in this respect is by no means accidental. As I 
shall demonstrate below, there are broader structures of meaning in our 
passage that seem to have been derived from the Iranian cultural milieu. 
In fact, the manner by which the tzitzit is portrayed in the BT in general 
reveals fascinating similarities to Iranian ideas regarding ritual dress-items 
and particularly to the laws governing the kustig in Pahlavi literature. 

To be sure, there are several similarities in the religious function of the 
tzitzit and the kustig that are reflected already in early rabbinic literature, 
and even in the Pentateuch. This cultural affinity, however, is significantly 
heightened in the BT above and beyond what is found in earlier Jewish 
sources. It can be demonstrated, furthermore, that the basic features of 
the precept of tzitzit underwent significant developments and adjustments 



32 D. Boyarin, Socrates and the Fat Rabbis, (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 2009), 
155-161; and see especially bNed 20b. 
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in the BT through the incorporation of various elements that are charac- 
teristic of the Zoroastrian discourse pertaining to ritual dress-items and 
the kustlg in particular. 

4.1 "He is Considered as if he Has Fulfilled all the Commandments" 

Rabbinic literature contains several passages that discuss the merit of 
adhering to the commandment of tzitzit on the one hand, and the severe 
punishment that will be inflicted upon a person who does not fulfill the 
commandment on the other. Many of these passages appear to have origi- 
nated in Palestine and thus do not reflect the Babylonian milieu in par- 
ticular. Interestingly, however, even prior to the supposed encounter of 
Babylonian rabbis with the Persian culture during the Sassanian period, 
one can detect a significant affinity between the basic features of the 
tzitzit and the kustlg. One such idea is that both the tzitzit and the kustlg 
can be compared against the entire religious tradition. 

The tzitzit is indeed so meritorious that it is compared against all the 
commandments of the Torah. 

vby p^ya rrirx niso wpm bow 'ran -mo— 'inN Dnwi ,ditn-ii' 

33 .rmyon bi nn D"p rVa 

"When you see it (you shall remember all the commandments of the Lord) 
and do them" — Scripture teaches that whosoever fulfills the commandment 
of tzitzit is considers as if he has fulfilled all the commandments (of the 
Torah). 

Similarly, in Pahlavi literature we find a fascinating comparison between 
the brightness of the kustlg and that of the entire religious tradition (den), 
and all good deeds (kirbagan). 34 This comparison is of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature when compared against the rabbinic one, but it serves 



33 Sifre Numbers 115, according to Vatican 32 (M.I. Kahana, Sifre on Numbers: An 
Annotated Edition [Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2011], 1:18); cf. bMen 43b; bNed 25a; bShev 
29a. 

34 Some Pahlavi passages on the kustlg can be found in: SnS 4, in: J.C. Tavadia, Sayast 
ne Sayast: A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs (Hamburg: Walter de Gruyter, 1930), 85-90; 
PRDD 11, in: A.V. Williams, Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying the Dddestdn i Denig, Part 1: 
Transliteration, Transcription and Glossary, 72-75, and Part 2: Translation and Commentary, 
23-24 (Copenhagen: Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab 1990); DD 38-39, in: 
M. Jaafari-Dehaghi, Dddestdn I Denig, Part 1: Transcription, Translation and Commentary, 
(Paris: Association pour l'avancement des etudes iraniennes, 1998), 153-169. 
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nevertheless to emphasize the significance of the kustig within the reli- 
gious tradition: 

When the adversary attacked the creation, most of the demons and witches 
rushed to the earth, to the atmosphere and up to (the space) below the star 
station. And they saw a multitude of luminaries and the splendor of the 
religion (den), which is the girdle, and fortification and enclosure of all the 
desires and good deeds which shine like a bright kustig. . . . 35 

4.2 Viewing the Presence of God 

The Rabbis emphasize that fulfilling the mitzvah of tzitzit entails a direct 
encounter with God, since the light-blue color of the designated blue 
fringe is meant to resemble the color of the divine throne. 

biw 'ran Tin .iniK orpN-ii xbx jnd '*o xb DrvN-n 'in tko h 
wb nan rfannty .ruroB? ^2 Vapn lVta ?byn ninz rnya D"pan 
by "wn ypib bynm pjjn ,xvob nan ypn yp-b nan Q" 1 ) 

36 .D\yK~i 

R. Meir says: It does not say "when you see (the tzitzit)" but rather "when 
you see him." Scripture teaches that whosoever fulfills the commandment 
of tzitzit is considered as if he encountered the face of the divine presence. 
Since the light-blue (fringe of the tzitzit) resembles the sea, and the sea 
resembles the heavens, and the heavens resemble the (divine) throne. As it 
is written "And above the dome over their heads (there was something like 
a throne, in appearance like sapphire)." 

A similar notion is reflected in Pahlavi literature, where it is stated that 
the glory of the kustig resembles, and is joined together with, the glory of 
the gods: 

And tying the kustig in the manner of the (other) followers of the religion is 
similar to a splendor among the (other) splendors of the gods (yazdan) . . . He, 
who shares the same mark as the gods (yazdan), and wears a girdle, is with- 
out doubt as to his duty. For, since the girdle, which is called kustig, is kept 
in the center of the body, thanks to the gods (yazdan) who bestow splendor 
to the splendor-possessing people, it is joined to that splendor which ... in 
a similitude and in a measured (form), it indeed seemed to all the creatures 
in a natural way so beautiful and endurable. . . . 37 



35 DD 38.13-14; Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 172-173. 

36 Sifre Numbers 115, according to Vatican 32 (Kahana, Sifre on Numbers, 1:17) cf. bMen 
43b; yBer 1:2 3a; Sheiltot deRav Aha 145. 

37 DD 38.29-31; Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 174-175. 
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4.3 Remembering the Law and Refraining from Sin 

The tzitzit is perceived as a constant reminder of God's commandments 
and thus serves to prevent people from transgressing. This idea is first 
articulated in Num. 15:39-40, in the following verses: 

. . . when you see it, you will remember all the commandments of the Lord 
and do them, and not follow the lust of your own hearts and your own eyes. 
So you shall remember and do all my commandments, and you shall be holy 
to your God. 38 

This concept is further developed in several rabbinic sources that empha- 
size the role of the tzitzit in remembering God's commandments and pre- 
venting one from sinning. In an oft-quoted rabbinic story, we read about a 
person who refrained from forbidden sexual relations because he glanced 
at his tzitzit.^ 

Similarly, we find the following description of the kustig in Pahlavi 
literature: 

One (reason) is this: It is commanded in the religion to keep one's thoughts, 
speech and action restrained from sin by a girdle. Just like a girdle (that is 
tied) in order to stop sinfulness from the purity of thought, the abode of 
which is the heart, (so) one should wear this girdle, the sign of servitude, 
in the middle of one's body, in front of one's heart. The sign and mark of 
stopping sinfulness is always a reminder to one's mind when one sees (it) 
present. That is (how it is) appropriate to restrain one's thought, speech and 
action from sin. It is indeed manifest by experience that great protection is 
held by this girdle. The purpose and the reason (for wearing the girdle) is 
(to provide) a great reminder of many sins against which it (affords) protec- 
tion in this way. 40 

I have thus far attempted to demonstrate that rabbinic and Zoroastrian 
literatures contain similar ideas about the nature and significance of the 
tzitzit and the kustig, respectively. To be sure, the affinity that appears to 
exist between tannaitic and Zoroastrian literature — although fascinating 
in and of itself — does not seem to reflect a shared discourse or any other 
sort of interaction. Rather, this affinity simply suggests that similar ideas 
about ritual clothing developed independently in two ritually-oriented 
cultures. 



Num. 15:39-40. The translation follows the New Revised Standard Version. 
Sifre Numbers 115 (Kahana, Sifre on Numbers 1:19-20). Compare: bMen 44a. 
DD 38.12; Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 172. 
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In what follows, I hope to demonstrate that the sense of similarity that 
exists between rabbinic and Zoroastrian conceptions of ritual clothing is 
heightened in the interplay of the BT and the Pahlavi literature, above 
and beyond the general affinity that exists in tannaitic and Zoroastrian 
sources. The shared elements we have explored so far seem to have pro- 
vided a foundation upon which the BT further incorporated Iranian modes 
of discourse pertaining to ritual garments. 

5. Constant Servitude of God 

The notion found in Num. 15:39-40, according to which the tzitzit func- 
tions as a constant reminder of God's commandments, may serve perhaps 
as the scriptural source for the BT's insistence that one ought to pursue 
the mitzvah of tzitzit at all times. In contrast to the "simple" legal conclu- 
sion, the angel in bMen 41a criticizes R. Kattina for following the letter 
of the law, asserting that one may not exempt himself from the mitzvah 
of tzitzit by wearing garments that do not meet the legal criteria. Rather, 
he exclaims, one must strive to fulfill the mitzvah by all possible means. 
While this innovative stance contradicts the legal reasoning, then, it is 
nevertheless provided celestial authority. 

A notion similar to the angel's proclamation in our passage is reflected 
in another Talmudic passage in bShab 118b: 

a~6 tpv m rv ! ? 'na .txwx nixn 'n'pi "b Tvn :pnw jam m 'nx 
nin in unv .rvxnn ,rvb 'n& ?»ao tht ^nn jqn :tan nnn lor 
i'k .rvmfcn hod nnm rvm nb\ Nuin Tvb p'oflw wto p^bv up 
41 .u>N-in 'i03 xbi man yxiN Njwoa xhi ■'b 'irn ror 

R. Nahman bar Yitzhaq said: May I be rewarded for fulfilling the precept 
of tzitzit. Rav Yosef asked Rav Yosef the son of Rava: Of what is your father 
most observant? Of tzitzit, he replied. One day he was ascending a lad- 
der when a thread (of his fringes) broke, and he would not descend until 
(another) was inserted. R. Yose said: May I be rewarded for never walking 
four cubits bareheaded. 

Although this passage appears to address practices that are not mandated 
by halakha — as they relate to unique individuals who follow pious mea- 
sures beyond the general requirements of the law — it can nevertheless 
serve to illustrate the BT's perception of the ideal manner by which the 



41 bShab 118b according to Oxford 366. 
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commandment of tzitzit ought to be fulfilled. Indeed, the notion that 
scrupulous fulfillment of the mitzvah of tzitzit (even when one is not 
strictly obliged to do so) falls beyond the "usual" halakhic requirements is 
extremely reminiscent of the story in bMen 41a. In the latter case, it is like- 
wise recognized by the redactors that the angel's criticism of R. Kattina 
contradicts the "ordinary" Talmudic reasoning that normally mandates 
normative rabbinic practice. 

As for the passage in bShab 118b, it appears that Rav Nahman bar 
Yitzhaq did not simply practice the law of tzitzit as dictated by normative 
halakha, but instead strived to fulfill the mitzvah even when he was not 
legally obliged to do so. This is likewise emphasized in the subsequent 
story that Rav Yosef the son of Rava tells about his father. According to 
this tradition, Rava was unwilling to descend from the ladder until his 
tzitzit were correctly fixed and applied. 

In his commentary on this passage, Rabbi Shlomo Yitzhaqi (Rashi) 
explains that Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq is credited for never walking about 
more than four cubits without tzitzit. This interpretation — although not 
explicit in the BT — is quite plausible since Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq 
would definitely not have been credited for wearing his tzitzit when he 
was legally obliged to do so, as this is required of all Jewish males. The 
subsequent virtue that is mentioned in the BT, moreover, articulates the 
similar notion of not walking about four cubits bareheaded. It is conceiv- 
able, then, that the merit of Rav Nahman bar Yitzhaq concerns the custom 
of not walking about four cubits without the tzitzit. 

Elsewhere in the BT we learn that one is enjoined not to walk about 
four cubits in a state of upright stature or bareheaded, since "the whole 
earth is full of his glory", or "the divine presence is above one's head". 
Both assertions are essentially saying the same thing: one should physi- 
cally demonstrate the notion of his constant servitude of God: 

bo xbn' 'm ,naipT nnipn ■prw mxb ~\b tidn wb p yunrp -i'n 
win m .naipr nmpn mm yxiN xb rmrr m .'mra pan 
nra© 'm ,vt*-)r\ »iVjd mm pann uoa nin **b ywm m nnn 

42 ."wio rbynb 

R. Yehoshua ben Levi said: One may not walk about with upright stature 
(designating haughty mien), for it is written: "the whole earth is full of his 
glory." Rav Yehudah did not walk about four cubits with upright stature. Rav 



bKid 31a, according to Vatican 111; Compare: bBer 43b; bSuk 28a. 
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Huna son of Rav Yehoshua would not walk about four cubits bareheaded, 
saying: "the divine presence is above my head." 

The adjacency of the two virtues in bShab 118b — namely, that of not walk- 
ing about without tzitzit and that of not walking about bareheaded — 
suggests that the notion of constantly wearing the tzitzit derives from 
a broader religious conception according to which one must physically 
demonstrate his constant servitude of God. This is done by wearing the 
tzitzit even when one is not strictly obliged to do so, as well as by covering 
one's head or not walking about with an upright stature. 

The notion of physically demonstrating one's servitude of God by 
means of wearing a designated ritual garment at all times and avoiding 
haughty stature is strikingly reminiscent of Zoroastrian instructions that 
are found in Pahlavi literature. The following passages explicitly instruct 
Zoroastrians to wear their kustig at all times and lower their heads, so as 
to emphasize constant servitude of God: 

And just as it is not proper, even a short time, to hold on to a "masterless" 
situation and to depart from servitude, (so) it is also not fitting to walk about 
not girdled, without a sign of servitude to the Lord: 43 

But particularly to lower one's head is a sign of practicing humility, hence 
when one lowers one's head, which is highest in the body and in the topmost 
(place), even to a low position in the body, the lowest in thought, and places 
it on the ground, in worship and homage (addressed) to the name, (this) is 
an indication for oneself (that one has achieved) the lowest servitude. 44 

The Pahlavi texts reveal much concern over the matter of the exact 
distance that one must not walk without a girdle or while missing some 
other ritual item of dress. Strikingly, the Zoroastrian authorities even 
specify the distance of four steps as bearing particular religious and puni- 
tive significance: 

If men have untied the kustig and have put on (only) the shirt of one piece, 
the first step they take is one framan sin, the fourth step is for them one 
tanabuhl sin, and then until he stops, it is not more than one tanabuhl sin 45 

The sin of running about uncovered (^without a ritual undershirt), up 
to three steps, entails a framan each step; at the fourth step it entails a 
tanabuhi.* 6 



43 DD 38.11; Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 172. 

44 DD 38.5; Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 171-172. 

45 PRDD 11:1; Williams, Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying the Dadestan I Denig, 60. 

46 SnS 4:10; Tavadia, Sayast ne Sayast: A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs, 89. 
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framan and tanabuhl are legal terms that designate differing levels of sin 
and their respective punitive consequences. Although the punitive termi- 
nology generally stems from the Avesta, 47 the systematic and comprehen- 
sive articulation of a punitive classification list is found only in the ninth 
century texts, SnS 1.1-2, the Supplements to SnS 11:1-2 and 16:1-4, and RAF 
72. These texts enumerate in total eight, nine or ten levels of sin — namely 
agrlft, oyrlst, framan, ardus, xwar, bazay.yat, and tanabuhl. 48 The crimes 
are converted at this stage to monetary compensations, ranging from 
1 drahm worth for lesser sins to 1200 drahms for a tanabuhl sin. 49 In the 
quoted passage it is stipulated that taking one step without a kustlg is 
considered a relatively minor sin in the level of one framan, while taking 
four steps without a kustlg is considered to be a severe transgression in 
the level of one tanabuhl. 

The prohibition against walking about without a designated ritual gar- 
ment and the instruction to lower one's head are given similar explana- 
tions in the BT and the Pahlavi sources, while shared religious principles 
seem to underlie the respective discussions. To be sure, in both corpora 
one is enjoined to express his servitude of God at all times, both in his 
physical posture and in his dress code. The BT's instructions — or better, 
"recommendations" — not to walk about without tzltzlt, bareheaded, or 
with an upright stature, appear to derive from the very same cultural and 
religious principles that govern the equivalent Zoroastrian instructions. 
The expressions that are used in the BT to articulate this idea — namely 
"the divine presence is above my head" or "the whole earth is full of his 



47 The Avesta prescribes sequences of lashes for various sins that fall under the same 
category or for sins that were committed several times. The Videvdad, for instance, requires 
300 lashes for the breach of a word-contract, 600 for a hand-contract, reaching 1000 lashes 
for the breach of a field-contract (V 4.19). Similar sequences of lashes are prescribed for 
striking different kinds of dogs (V 13.12-16), for having sexual relations with a menstruat- 
ing woman several times (V 16.14-17), and so forth. M. Macuch suggested that the original 
corporal penalty of lashes was gradually replaced by monetary fines, as evident in the 
ninth century texts. See M. Macuch, "On the Treatment of Animals in Zoroastrian Law," 
in Iranica Setecta: Studies in Honour of Professor Wojciech Skalmowski on the Occasion of 
His Seventieth Birthday (ed. A. van Tongerloo, Turnhout: Belgium: Brepols, 2003), 109-129; 
J. Jany called attention to the possibility that the exaggerated number of strikes is merely 
a symbolic expression of the relative grade of the crime. See J. Jany, "Criminal Justice in 
Sasanian Persia", Iranica Antiqua 42 (2007): 347-361. 

48 SnS Suppl. 11.1-2 and RAF 72 include the category of sroscarnam, which alters the 
original Avestan meaning that refers to a whip. See Macuch, "On the Treatment of Animals 
in Zoroastrian Law," 109-129. The different lists do not agree on several other details of 
classification; see for instance V 13.12. 

49 SnS 1.2. 
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glory" — seem to beautifully capture the very same notion of divine servi- 
tude that is reflected in the Pahlavi corpus. 

6. Ritual Garments and Danger 

Another element that appears in the story about the angel and R. Kattina 
and is likewise reminiscent of Zoroastrian depictions of the kustlg is the 
emergence of danger in the case of walking about without proper ritual 
clothing. In the course of their exchange, R. Kattina and the angel argue 
as follows: "R. Kattina replied: and do you punish a person (who omits to 
perform) a positive precept!?' He (the angel) then said: in a time of wrath 
we indeed punish." In other words, avoiding the mitzvah of tzitzit — how- 
ever legally justified — results in a state of vulnerability, in which a person 
remains unprotected in the face of danger. 

A similar reference to danger that threatens a person who walks about 
without his kustlg is described in the following Pahlavi source: 

As the decision of having no sacred cord is so severe (i.e. in its conse- 
quences), it is observed that danger is strengthened and awaked by not 
wearing this girdle. Since the command of Jam about wearing it is the first 
sign of its destructive danger. To talk and act on this decision, in both cases 
the distress is revealed as being severe. 50 

In a similar manner, one is enjoined to wear the kustlg even while he is 
asleep as a means for protection from danger: 

At night when people lie down, the sabig (ritual undershirt) and kustlg 
should be worn, because they are very protective for the body and very good 
for the soul. 51 

Conclusions 

In this article, an attempt was made to delineate certain legal and theo- 
logical developments that occur in the BT with regard to the precept of 
tzitzit. It was further contended in this respect that these developments 
should not be studied in isolation merely as products of internal rabbinic 
discourse, but rather be viewed in a broader cultural context and in light of 
prevailing religious conceptions that are reflected in Pahlavi literature. 



50 DD 38.25; Shaked, "No Talking During a Meal," 174. 

51 SnS 4.13. 
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More specifically, I have argued that the affinity that exists between 
the religious function of the tzitzit and the kustlg — which can already 
be detected in earlier strata of Jewish and Zoroastrian writings — is sig- 
nificantly heightened in the interplay of the BT and Pahlavi literature. In 
contrast to earlier Jewish and Zoroastrian traditions, in both the BT and 
Pahlavi literature it is similarly emphasized that a designated ritual dress- 
item must be worn at all times as to emphasize one's constant servitude of 
God. Both corpora assign, moreover, particular severity to walking about 
without one's ritual item of dress, explicating the distance of four cubits or 
four paces. Additionally, it is similarly stressed in the BT and the Pahlavi 
corpus that spiritual danger befalls a person who fails to fulfill his obliga- 
tion to wear the tzitzit or the kustlg at all times. 

The affinity that exists between the BT and the Pahlavi literature in 
this regard suggests that while they were striving to define their unique- 
ness within this cultural framework, the Babylonian rabbis shared inher- 
ent structures of meaning and ritual symbolism with their surroundings. 
They were not so much "influenced" by Zoroastrianism as much as they 
were part and parcel of the Sasanian culture and its inherent religious 
symbolism. 52 Perhaps "fuzziness" of religious boundaries can serve as a 
valid description for a cultural situation, in which the tzitzit and the kustlg 
share so much in common. Rather than speaking, then, of external "influ- 
ences" on practices and beliefs that were held by the Babylonian rabbis, 
one ought to acknowledge the existence of a common cultural milieu and 
perhaps even a shared discourse, in which both rabbis and dastwars — the 
creators of the BT and the Pahlavi corpus — were intrinsically engaged. 



52 See for instance: Satlow, "Beyond Influence: Toward a New Historiographic Paradigm," 
37-54- 



IRANO-TALMUDICA II: 
LEVIATHAN, BEHEMOTH AND THE 'DOMESTICATION' 
OF IRANIAN MYTHOLOGICAL CREATURES IN ESCHATOLOGICAL 
NARRATIVES OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD 

Reuven Kiperwasser & Dan DY. Shapira 1 

It is a great privilege to present to the doyen of Irano-Talmudic stud- 
ies our reading of a few narrative traditions from one of the tractates 
of the Babylonian Talmud (BT). In this article we propose to study the 
metamorphosis of an ancient tradition regarding the eschatological feast 
and the role of Leviathan and Behemoth at the End of Days. We wish 
to demonstrate how, in the process of transmission, this tradition split 
into two: one branch reflecting the tradition of the Land of Israel and the 
other, Babylonia. Both versions of the tradition were modeled after the 
patterns of the dominant culture; in the Land of Israel the eschatological 
scenario reflects the theatrical Hellenistic-Greco-Roman culture, whereas 
in Babylonia the tradition reflects Iranian myth. 

* % % 

It is sometimes related in jest that the essence of every Jewish festival 
may be summed up by the following statement: "They wanted to kill us, 
we won, so let's eat." Life is a battle between good and evil, and we are all 
soldiers who must choose which side to take. Indeed all revealed religions 
declare that the fallen soldiers of the Good Cause rise up to a new life of 
celebration. After a razm, "a battle", Iranians have a bazm, "a feast", and 
this couplet, razm-o bazm, "fighting and feasting", is deeply ingrained in 
Iranian consciousness. 



1 A version of this paper, written originally for the Festschrift of Professor Elman, 
was presented on December 15, 2008, at the Orality and Textuality in the Iranian World 
International Workshop, Jerusalem, 14-17 December 2008. 

Words of thanks go to Geoffrey Herman, Matthew Morgenstern, Ronit Nikolsky, Michael 
Rand, Julia Rubanovitch, James Russell, Michael Shenkar and Michael Tuval for their com- 
ments, help and ideas they shared with us. 
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In a Hassidic Yiddish folk song, called "A Siden'yu", 2 one finds a detailed 
description of the Feast of the Righteous in Messianic times. 3 This is the 
last stage in the development of an ancient tradition: 



Zog ze, reben'yu! 

Vos vet zayn, az Mosiakh vet kumen? 

Az Mosiakh vet kumen 
vein mir makhn a siden'yu. 

Miryem hanevie vet undz tantsn, 
Sloyme hamelekh vet undz khokhme 
zogn, 

Dovid hameylekh vet undz spiln, 
Moyse rabeynu vet undz Toyre zogn, 

Dem yayin hamsumer vein mir 
trinken, 

Dem Sor-haBor mitn Levyosn vein 
mir esn af der siden'yu! 



Tell us, dear Rabbi! 

What will happen when the Messiah 

comes? 
When the Messiah comes, 
we will have a feast. 

Miriam the Prophetess will dance for us, 
King Solomon will say words of wisdom, 

King David will play for us, 

Moses our Teacher will explicate the 

Torah for us, 
We will drink the preserved wine, 

We will eat the Wild Ox and the 
Leviathan at the feast! 



In a recent study we have demonstrated how an Iranian mythological 
creature known from Zoroastrian sources as the Three-Legged Ass made 
its way into the Babylonian Talmud (bTan 25b). It appears in the guise of 
Ridyd — a bovine creature which has a role in regulating the hydrologic 
cycle. 4 

In the present study, we shall examine several aggadic traditions from 
bBB similarly contextualizing them within the surrounding Iranian milieu. 
Reading the BT through Iranian eyes can not only lead to a better under- 
standing of the Talmudic text, but occasionally, a close reading of the BT 
can tell us something new about the evolution of the corpus of Zoroastrian 
texts — compositions which were transmitted orally for generations before 
being recorded in their written form. 

The redaction of the BT occurred between the fifth and seventh cen- 
turies at the earliest. 5 We must keep in mind when discussing texts from 



2 From Hebrew sa'uddh, "a feast, a [ritual] meal", with a Slavic diminutive suffix. 

3 Cf. E.G. Mlotek, Pearls of Yiddish. Song, Workmen's Circle NYC 1988, 170. 

4 See Reuven Kiperwasser & Dan D.Y. Shapira, "Irano-Talmudica I: The Three-Legged Ass 
and Ridya in BT Ta'anith: Some Observations About Mythic Hydrology in the Babylonian 
Talmud and in Ancient Iran", AJS Review 32:1 (2008): 101-116. 

5 The date of the redaction of the BT is the focus of considerable scholarly debate. 
The scholarly consensus, following David Weiss Halivni, prefers a late date. See D. Weiss 
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the BT not only that the majority of its literary traditions were orally 
transmitted, 6 but that the analytical and dialectical redactional layer, 
which represents a sizable part of the BT, was also orally composed. 7 In 
fact, the entire corpus of classical rabbinic literature, from Palestine and 
Babylonia, was infused with an ideology of orality. This long period of 
oral composition and transmission took place against the background 
of what Yaakov Elman has described as "pervasive orality" in Babylonia, 
in contrast with the greater prevalence of written transmission in the 
Greco-Roman cultural sphere. 8 As compared with the Talmud of the Land 
of Israel (Talmud Yerushalmi), the BT is characterized, inter alia, by its 
unique receptivity towards assimilated Iranian material, including Iranian 
mythological perceptions. The intercultural interaction in Sasanian Iraq / 
Babylonia was mostly oral and mostly indirect (as is implied in the exam- 
ple of Rabbah bar Bar Hanah, about whom see below). Written material, 
such as the magical texts (see further), would play only a secondary role 
in the mutual transfer of the occasionally blurred religious perceptions of 
the Other. 



Halivni, Mevo'ot le mekorot ve-mesorot, (Jerusalem, 2009), 48-79, and in the following 
works: Judith Hauptman, Development of the Tatmudic Sugya: Relationship between 
Tannaitic and Amoraic sources (Lanham, 1988), 213-218, Jeffrey Lawrence Rubenstein, 
The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud (Baltimore, 2003), 1-5, David C. Kraemer, The Mind 
of the Talmud: An Intellectual History of the Bavli (New York, 1990). For another meth- 
odological approach see Richard Lee Kalmin, The Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud: 
Amoraic or Saboraic? (Cincinnati, 1989). For a critique of the common tendency, see 
R. Brody, "The Anonymous Talmud and the Words of the Amoraim", IGGUD: Selected 
Essays in Jewish Studies (vol. 1; ed. B.J. Schwartz. A. Melamed, and A. Shemesh; Jerusalem, 
2008), 213-233 (Hebrew). 

6 Regarding the oral nature of the versions of Talmud see J.N. Epstein, Mevo'ot le Sifrut 
ha-Amoraim: Bavli wi-Yerushatmi (Jerusalem and Tell-Aviv, 1957), 140-141, A. Rosental, 
Lishna Aharina, Second World Congress of Jewish Studies: Summeries of Papers (Jerusalem, 
1957), 14-5, 18-19 (Hebrew). Even during the gaonic period the BT was transmitted orally; 
see R. Brody, "Sifrut ha-Geonim weha-Text ha-Talmudi", Mehqerei Talmud-Talmudic 
Studies I (ed. Y. Sussmann and D. Rosenthal; Jerusalem, 1990), 290-291 (Hebrew). 

7 The earliest clear evidence for the existence of such texts takes us back approximately 
to the middle of the eighth century, see Brody, ibid., 29-291. 

8 Yaakov Elman, "Orality and the Redaction of Babylonian Talmud", Oral Tradition, 14:1 
(iggg): 52-99. See also Idem, "Middle Persian Culture and Babylonian Sages: Accommodation 
and Resistance in the Shaping of Rabbinic Legal Tradition", The Cambridge Companion to 
the Talmud and Rabbinic Literature (Cambridge, 2007), 176-180; Robert Brody, The Geonim 
of Babylonia and the Shaping of Medieval Jewish Culture (New Haven, 1998), 156-161; 
Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud, 62-63. 
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i. Text and Context 

bBB 73-75 contains a large aggadic block characterized by a unity of lan- 
guage and style. According to Abraham Weiss, the extensive collection 
of stories in the chapter "One who sells a ship", which follows a short 
halachic discussion, represents an independent block of narrative. Weiss 
called this section "the tractate of wonders and visions". 9 We follow him 
in dividing it into five or six textual units or sections, each of which has 
its own topic and function: 10 

1. Two stories about the force of sea waves (73a-b) 

2. Rabba bar Bar Hanah's journeys (73b) 

3. Sea voyages of the sages (74a) 

4. Stories about Behemoth and Leviathan at the eschatological feast 
(74b) 

5. Preparation for the Eschatological feast (74b-75a) 

6. Epilogue constructed from eschatological stories (75b). 

These textual units, formed from separate stories, should be seen as 
one source, incorporated by the editor of the BT. This block contains 
Babylonian aggadic material, as well as traditions from the Land of Israel 
that have been transformed by Babylonian redactors. This block, in fact, 
constitutes a detailed interpretation of Psalms 104 and 107. 11 

In the first two units (which can also be analyzed as one thematic unit) 
we meet Rabbah bar Bar Hanah (henceforth: RBBH), who is generally 
regarded as a third generation Amora. Though Babylonian, he spent some 
time in the Land of Israel, 12 and in the BT he appears typically as a teller of 
fantastic stories about his travels. 13 He claimed to have traveled to places 



9 See Abraham Weiss, At hayetzira ha-sifrutit shel ha'amoraim (New York, 1962-63), 273. 
For a summary of Weiss' method which he developed in nine books devoted to talmu- 
dic source criticism, see M.S. Feldblum, "Professor Abraham Weiss — His Approach and 
Contribution to Talmudic Scholarship", in The Abraham Weiss Jubilee Volume (New York, 
1964), 7-80. For a similar approach see also G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (trans, and ed. M. Bockmuehl; Edinburgh, 1996), 61-83. 

10 Cf. Reuven Kiperwasser, "Masa'ot shel Rabba Bar Bar Hanah", Jerusalem Studies in 
Hebrew Folklore 20 (2008): 215-241. 

11 We shall elaborate on the implications of this intertextual level elsewhere. See note 
16 below. 

12 In Palestinian Rabbinic sources he is named "R. Abba bar Bar Hanah". See Ch. Albeck, 
Mavo ta-Talmudim (Tel Aviv, 1987), 305; G. Stemberger, Introduction, p. 92. 

13 For a more detailed discussion of the RBBH stories, see Kiperwasser, above note 10, 
224-225. For a full bibliography of the RBBH tales, see Kiperwasser, idem, note 2, with a 
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connected to biblical antiquities and to have seen mythological or magical 
places or entities. He is also known for his acquaintance with the Iranian 
mythological bestiary; in fact, he was one of the most important transmit- 
ters of Iranian lore into the corpus which now constitutes the BT. 14 

Eschatological themata are the Leitmotif of the RBBH stories, and are 
the focus of the last sections of the "tractate of wonders and visions". 
In the third section, in the stories not attributed to RBBH, a number of 
Iranian mythological figures (most of them beasts) appear. Therefore, the 
stories of the "tractate of wonders and visions" are of two kinds — sailors' 
tall tales and eschatological stories. Sailors, of course, do tell stories every- 
where and in Babylonia, such stories continued for millennia. 15 A possible 



partial bibliography here; D. Ben Amos, "Talmudic Tall-Tales", in Folklore Today: A 
Festschrift for Richard M. Dorson (eds. L. Degh, H. Glassie, and F.J. Oinas; Bloomington, 
1976), 25-43; E. Yassif, The Hebrew Folktale: History, Genre, Meaning (Bloomington, 1999), 
206-221; G. Stemberger, "Miinchhausen und die Apokalyptik: Baba Batra 73a~75b als 
Literarische Einheit", Journal for the Study of Judaism 20 (1989): 61-83; D.E. Gershenson, 
"Understanding Puskansa", Acta Orientalia 55 (1994): 23-36. See D. Stein's approach: 
"Devarim shero'im misham lo ro'im mipo", Jerusalem Studies in Hebrew Literature 17 
(iggg): 9-27; S. Thrope, "The Alarming Lunch: Judaism, Zoroastrianism and Colonialism 
in Sasanian Iran", Journal of Associated Graduates in Near Eastern Studies 12 (2006): 
23-44- 

14 Ten of his stories are in bBB 73a~74b, and seven in other Talmudic treatises. See 
bShab 21a; bEruv 55b; bYom 75b; bGit 4a; bYev 120b; bZev 113b = bBB 73a. 

15 Sindbad the Sailor, or the Seaman (al-Bahri), was a literary figure based on many 
generations of adventurous merchants who travelled the Indian Ocean from ancient times. 
Regarding such voyages, see Francois de Blois, Burzoy's Voyage to India and the Origin of 
the Book of Kalilah wa Dimna (London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1990). Sindbad's name 
probably means, in Indianized Persian, "Indian sail / wind". Other etymologies include 
Siddhapati, "lord of the sages" in Sanskrit; Sindh, "Indus River" + bad, "wind" or "lord" in 
Persian". He was said, in the Thousand and One Nights, to have lived in Bagdad and Basra 
in the days of Harun al-Rasid (^763/1.786-809), and to have undertaken seven journeys 
to fabulous places where he met fabulous creatures. The Seven Voyages of Sindbad were 
not an original part of the Thousand and One Nights, one of the sources of which was 
the lost Sasanian work, Hazdr Afsan, mentioned by Abu-Mansur Qatian-i Tabriz!, 1009- 
1072. Cuirently the Seven Voyages are catalogued as tale number 133 in Sir Richard F. 
Burton's translation A Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, 
Now Entitled The Book of The Thousand Nights and a Night. With Introduction Explanatory 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of Moslem Men and a Terminal Essay upon the History 
of the Nights (Benares: Burtun Club, 1885), vol. 6. A Syriac version, whose structure is dif- 
ferent, was translated: H. Gollancz, "The History of Sindban and the Seven Wise Masters", 
Folklore 8.2 (1987): 99-i3o[i3i]. Especially inteiesting are the first and the second voyages 
of Sindbad. During the first journey Sindbad found himself on an island which appeared 
to be a gigantic fish. After the sailors kindled a fire on the "island", the enormous fish dives 
into the depths, and the ship departs without a number of the seamen, including Sindbad. 
During his second journey Sindbad finds himself strolling through a wild diamond valley 
full of giant snakes and gigantic birds, the Rokhs, which prey upon the snakes (possibly, 
from simu rgh , L.F. Casartelli, "Giant Birds", Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 28 (1891): 
345-346; see also R. Wittkower "'Roc': An Eastern Prodigy in a Dutch Engraving", Journal 
of the Warburg Institute 1.3 (1938): 255-257, 256 note 2. 
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connection between these groups of stories is that the creatures and enti- 
ties who play a role in the eschaton and resurrection are both hiding in 
the depths of the sea, as the Psalms imply. 16 

Another trait common to both kinds of stories is the pervasive pres- 
ence of Iranian eschatological motifs and mythological beasts, although 
sometimes their names have become aramaicized. 17 

The order of appearance of the creatures in this mini-"tractate" follow- 
ing the story of HWRMYZ bar Liliatha, 18 is as follows: 

a) Vrzila (nVtYIN), as big as Mt. Tabor; 

b) a frog as large as HGRWNY' fortress; (KIpK '3 fcOim KHpTlpK 

KMi-um) 

c) the fish Kwwr' (KITD) 

d) Tnyn' and his adversary, the giant bird pysqns' (K^pU^S) 

e) Leviathan and other tnyn\y]m, Leviathans and sea-g azelles (fyriK 

f ) Leviathan and Behemoth. 

This last unit on Leviathan and Behemoth is the focus of this article. 
However, before introducing the text of our BT passages we shall provide 
their Iranian context. 



2. Iranian Background 

Chapter 24 of the Middle Persian Zoroastrian composition, the Bundahisn 19 
(henceforth: Bnd), which draws on sources from the late Sasanian period, 
contains a short list of fabulous creatures, all of which have exact parallels 



16 See Ps 104:14-18, 25-30 and Ps 107.2 23-30, 36. 

17 See Sh. Rubin, Paras v-Ihudah (Cracow, 1909-1910) 45-54; Kiperwasser & Shapira, 
"Irano-Talmudica", 101-116. 

18 This demonic figure, whose name is derived from *Hurmazd (Ohrmazd) takes the 
same place at the beginning of the narrative as Ohrmazd and Ahriman do in Bnd 24, see 
Kiperwasser (above n. 10), 229-230. 

19 F. Justi, Der Bundahesh (Leipzig, 1868); and the Iranian one, which is more complete: 
T.D. Anklesaria, The B&ndahishn. Being a Fascimile of the TD Manuscript No. 2 Brought from 
Persia by Dastur Tirandaz and Now Preserved in the Late Ervad Tahmuras' Library (Bombay, 
1908); B.T. Anklesaria, Zand-Akasih, Iranian or Greater Bundahisn. Transliteration and 
Translation in English (Bombay 1956); P.K. Anklesaria, The Bondahesh, Being a Facsimile 
of the Manuscript TD 1 (Tehran 1970); idem, The Codex DLL, Being a Facsimile Edition of 
Bondahesh, Zand-e Vohuman Yasht, and Parts ofDenkard (Tehran, 1970). 
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in the RBBH stories in bBB. 20 The order of appearance of the creatures in 
Bnd 24, after references to Ohrmazd and Ahriman, is as follows: a devilish 
Ahriman-shaped giant frog that might damage the Haoma; two giant Kara 
fishes created by Ohrmazd who circle the frog to prevent it from harming 
the Haoma; a Tree of many seeds that grows in the middle of the sea of 
Fraxvkard and contains all the seeds of all the plants; the Three-Legged 
Ass, whom we have discussed in our previous paper; 21 the Ox (Gaw i 
Hadayos), who is also called Srisog; the two birds, Camrus — who picks 
people from all the non-Iranian lands as a bird picks grain-, and Karsift 
/ Karsiptar — who recites the Avesta in the language of birds; the aquatic 
Bull, who, upon raising its voice causes all the fish to become pregnant, 
and all the pregnant noxious creatures to cast away their young; the 
mythic birds Simurgh (Senmurw), probably, also Baskuc (see further), and 
Asozust I Asd.zusta, whom they called Zorbarag, and others. 22 

Bnd 24.1-28, TD2 i49.8ff. = TDi 6iv.6ff. = DH 20iv.gff. For the text, see 
APPENDIX I. 



3. Translation 

About various things, in what manner they have been created, and about 
what opposition came upon them. 

1. [Ohrmazd / the Text] says in the Avesta / Religion: 'The White Homa / 
Hauma (Horn I sped) which they call the Tree of Gokarn-Draxt, is grow- 
ing in the deep lake in the middle of the Sea of Fraxvkard. It is requisite 



20 See Kiperwasser & Shapira (above n. 4), 109. 

21 See the previous note. 

22 On these creatures, cf. M. Boyce & F. Grenet, A History of Zoroastrianism (vol. 3; 
Leiden 1991), 89-90; Hadayos / Srisog is only known from the Pahlavi sources and unknown 
in Avestan. 

In the new introduction to the second edition of H.W. Bailey's classic, Zoroastrian 
Probtems in the Ninth-Century Books (Oxford and London, 1971), xxxiii, Bailey writes about 
the Aramaeogram TNYNA, that this is "Aramaic word for 'monster of the sea' ", occurring 
in PRDD 22.10: "TNNA occurs with baskuc 'griffin' and suggests that Aramaic TNYNA could 
also have meant a winged monster. See W.B. Henning, BSOAS 12. 1947, 42." We could not 
verify this statement, for Williams' edition of PRDD does not contain anything similar to 
what Bailey stated. See A.V. Williams, The Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying the Dadestan i 
Denig Copenhagen, 1990). 
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for bringing about the Restoration (Frasgird), for from it (the 
White Haoma) they will restore / prepare Immortality'. 23 

2. The Stinking Ghost, to oppose it (the Haoma), has molded in this 
deep water a Frog, so that it may damage the Haoma. 
I 3. In order to hold back this Frog Ohrmazd created two Kar fishes 
there, which are constantly going around that Frog; and these fishes 
are also eaters of mendg, which means that they need no food, and 
they remain fighting until the Restoration; in one place those fishes 
are written of as the "aquatic Ari/az". 

4. As He / It (Ohrmazd / the Text) says: 'the greatest of the creatures 
of Ohrmazd are these fishes, and the greatest of the creatures of the 
Stinking Ghost, in body and strength, is that Frog; whoever comes 
between them, as long as it is of the two creations, they cleave unto 
two, except that one fish which is the Vdsi pancasadwaram' . 24 

5. And He / It says this, too: 'these (Kar) fishes are so sensitive that they 
perceive in the deep [est] water of the rubbing of a needle [on the 
surface] whereby the water increases or decreases'. 

6. About Vdsi pancasadwaram this is revealed: 'he goes about in the 
sea of Fraxvkard and his length is so great that when he races at full 
speed ("as quick as a sword"), having set off at dawn and until the sun 
sets down, he could not have gone as much as his own length'. 25 



23 See also The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz ... (tr. E.B.N. Dhabhar; Bombay 
1932), 98 (the original text in note 2): "Shapur Bharuchi: — The Omniscient Ohrmazd has 
created the tree Horn for this reason that at the time of resurrection He may give, to all 
men, the Water of Life with the leaves of Horn, so that all men may become immortal by 
eating it. It is for this reason that the Water of Life and the Tree of Horn are created." 

24 This creature with an Avestan names originates in Yasna 42:4 ("we worship the Good 
Mind (in the living) and the spirits of the saints. And we sacrifice to the fish of fifty-fins, 
and to that sacred beast the Unicorn which stands in Vouru-kasha, and we sacrifice to 
that sea of Vouru-kasha where he stands, and to the Haoma, golden-flowered, growing on 
the heights; yea, to the Haoma that restores us, and aids this world's advance. We sacri- 
fice to Haoma that driveth death afar, and to the flood-streams of the waters, and to the 
great flights of the birds, and to the approaches of the Fire-priests, as they approach us 
from afar, and seek to gain the provinces, and spread the ritual lore"); this Yasna is a sec- 
ondary addition to Yasna Haptanghaiti; it is evident that our Bnd chapter is a kind of com- 
mentary on this Yasna. On the name of the creature, see Chr. Bartholamae, Altiranisches 
Worterbuch (Strassburg, 1904), 846b & 1413a (the Pahlavi translation of this Avestan pas- 
sage is: mahlg ke hast Vas Ipanjah, "a fish who is V. of the fifteen"); "this appears to be a 
kind of leviathan", according to Boyce & Grenet, 89. 

25 In passing, note the parallel in the Talmudic story under scrutiny: 

"fipv pa Nnrao 'tuoi Nnraoa p^tn Nin tnn Ninn run na na nan nnNi 
ndti 'oi NVisrun ]im x&pn irpN Nnn ! 7 ,! 7 NifVm w Nr6n taxim wwb 
wivn trnn Nnipnip Drraa nnN 'an an niin »a ,tmu Nnrao nuod xb 
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7. Of that great well-formed body He / It says, too: 'mostly the aquatic 
creatures live under his authority'. 

U 8. The Tree of many seeds grows in the middle of the sea of Fraxvkard 
and has in it all the seeds of all the plants. There are some who 
call it "Righteous Healer", and there are some who call it "Diligent 
Healer", and there are some who call it "All-healer". 
9. In its trunk nine mountains have been formed; these mountains 
are holed by 9,999 myriad streams; in these mountains the reser- 
voir of waters has been created, so that the water goes forth from 
there by the passage of those streams to all seven climes of the 
earth, as the sources of all the waters of the lakes of the whole 
world are from there. 

Ill 10. About the Three-legged Ass, He / It says: 'He stands in the midst of 
the Sea of Fraxvkard and has three legs and six eyes and nine tes- 
ticles and two ears and one horn and his head is bluish-greenish, 
and his body is white-shining, and his food is "spiritual" and he is 
righteous. 

11. And of his six eyes, two are in the eye-sockets and two on the top 
of his head and two on his hump, and with these six eyes he over- 
comes and smites the worst dangers and troublesome harm. 26 

12. And of those nine testicles three are in his head, and three are 
in his hump, and three are on the middle / inside of his ribs, and 
each testicle is as big as a house, and he (himself) is as big as 
Mt. Xvanwand. 

13. And of those three legs each one, when set down takes as much 
ground as a thousand sheep when they all settle down together 
in a circle; 27 the pastern of his leg is as such that a thousand men 
with horses and a thousand chariots could pass through it. 

14. Those two ears turn over the provinces of Mazandaran. 

15. As this one horn is golden and holed, and a thousand other horns 
have grown from it, some the size of camels, some the size of 
horses, some the size of bulls, some the size of asses, some of them 
greater and some smaller; with this horn he strikes and overcomes 
all the worst troubles. 



nqh njtVu Ninn an nnxi rvb nmpi ntu Nuna hnu;i 'ona pnu; 

We shall deal with this parallel elsewhere. 

26 D.N. MacKenzie, an unpublished translation: "the worst + visible danger". 

27 MacKenzie: "huddle". 
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16. When that Ass holds his neck in the sea and bends his ears down, 
all the water of the sea of Fraxvkard quakes and splits the coast of 
Vanawad[?]. 28 

17. And when he brays, all the aquatic female creatures of Ohrmazd 
become pregnant, and all the aquatic [female] noxious creatures, 
which are pregnant, when they here this sound, they cast out their 
young. 

18. And when he urinates into the sea all the water of the seas becomes 
purified — [all the water] which is in the seven climes of the earth. 
And for this reason all asses when they see water urinate into it. 

19. As one / He / Avesta says: 'if the three-legged Ass had not given 
purification to the water, all the waters would have been destroyed 
and the defilement of the Stinking Ghost would have been brought 
upon the water, to the death of all the creation of Ohrmazd'. 

20. And Tistr / Sirius takes the water from the seas (of *Fraxvkard) 
mostly through the assistance of the Three-Legged Ass. 

21. And it is revealed about ambergris that it is the dung of the three- 
Legged Ass, for even though it is mostly a spiritually-eating (crea- 
ture), still, the moisture and nutrition of the water enters its body 
through pores and it casts them away as urine and dung. 

IV 22. Of the Ox Hadayos whom they call also Srisog, He / It says: 'at the 

primal creation he transported men from continent to continent, 
and at the Renovation they will prepare from it (the beverage) 
of immortality'. 

23. And He / It says in the Avesta / Religion: 'Gopadsah son of 
Agrerath is in charge of him in a third of the earth, and a fortress 
has been made around him until the Restoration when he will be 
needed'. 

V 24. About the bird Camros He / It says: 'it (sits) on the peak of 

Mt. Harburz, and every three years many people from the non- 
Eranian lands assemble to go to the Eranian lands and to smite 
and rob and ruin the world; then Burz Yazed comes up from the 
deep lake Arwand and sends the bird Camros to the peaks of all 
the high mountains; and it picks (the people from) all those non- 
Iranian lands as a bird (picks) grain. 



28 Mackenzie: "is hurled to the sides"; Anklesaria 1956 (see note 19 above): "trickles 
( *siwed) in the direction of Vanawat". 
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VI 25. And He / It says about the bird Karsift: 'it can speak with words / 

knows how to speak, and it was it who carried the Avesta / 
Religion to the Yima-built protective Vara-, and propagated it 
(the Avesta / Religion); and there they recite the Avesta in the 
language of birds'. 

VII 26. And about the aquatic Bull He / It says: 'it is found in all seas and 

when he makes sounds, all the fishes become pregnant, and all 
the pregnant noxious creatures cast out their young'. 

VIII 27. Simurgh (Senmurw) and bat? / baskucl are detailed in another 

chapter. 

IX 28. And about the bird Asozust, whom they called Zorbarag, the bird 

of Wahman, the bird Aso[k]c, 29 He / It says: 'an Avesta has been 
given to it in its own language, and when it recites it (the Avesta), 
the demons flee from it and do not have their camps there; for 
this reason it (the bird) camps in the desert and dwells in the non- 
Iranian lands, in order that the demons should not camp there'. 

Early on, scholars of Jewish studies perceived that the setting and the 
content of the eschatological banquet in bBB is indebted to Iranian 
Zoroastrian traditions. It was noted, for instance, that the Bull Srisog 
(Gaw I Hadayos), who carried the Fires across the sea, 30 was originally 
created with his mate and that he now actually serves as the throne of 
the Fire. 2,1 The Hebrew name of Sor haBbar / Behemoth (see further), was 
identified as the Jewish incarnation of the Zoroastrian Bull Srisog (note 
the alliteration, Sor / Sris-), was alternatively explained as a), not kosher = 
wild; b), of dry land = not aquatic; c), and pure. All three explanations 
are quite appropriate in Hebrew. Of course, Zoroastrians still consider the 
oxen to be pure animals and their sanctified urine is still used in purifica- 
tion rituals as gomez. 32 

The Kara-Fish was identified with Leviathan, especially on account of 
its circular movement around the World-Tree since "Leviathan" in Hebrew 
is derived from the root LWY indicating ringelnde, kreisende Bewegung. 33 



29 MacKenzie: "the . . . ++owl". 

30 See Appendix II. 

31 His name, Srisog (unattested Avestan *&ri-saoka-), means "of three blazes" or "three 
fires"; we would add that the throne of the Fire is an expression in Persian. 

32 See Boyce and Grenet (above n. 22), 311-312. 

33 F.H.H. Windischman, Zoroastrische Studien (Munich, 1863), 91-93; A. Kohut, "Was 
hat die talmudische Eschatologie aus dem Parsismus aufgenommen", ZDMG 21 (1867): 
552-591 (esp. 588ff). 
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Scholars, moreover, sought to identify the monsters served at the 
Messianic feast with the different mythical fishes, animals and birds 
appearing in Bnd. 34 They identified the sources of these Iranian traditions 
in Indian Bnd 18-19, 35 since in the 19th century only the abridged Indian 
version of the work was available. 36 This corresponds to Iranian Bnd 24, 
which has a better text. 

However, while Bnd 24 is relevant for a better understanding of BT 
Baba Batra 74a-75a as a textual unit, the fishes, animals and birds of Bnd 
24 cannot be direct "sources" of the Jewish-Babylonian Messianic meal. 
The significance of the Iranian evidence lies rather in the structural simi- 
larities between the two texts, particularly in the order of the stories. 
Some version of the Iranian traditions was apparently transmitted orally 
and influenced the structure of the Talmudic narrative in the "tractate of 
wonders and visions", despite the fact — previously unattested — that the 
tractate itself is structured loosely around Psalms 104 and 107. 

The idea that the righteous will eat food and drink at the Messianic 
feast is derived from Iranian religion[s], 37 but in Zoroastrian Iran the 
"feast" consists of the White Haoma of immortality and the Bull Hadayos, 
which both serve as a guarantee for resurrection. The Iranian version is 
therefore not a festive meal consumed after the resurrection, as in the 
case of Babylonian Judaism. 38 

Bd 34-1-3. 23: 

1. gowed pad Den ku: 'az han ciyon, Masyeh ud Masyaneh ka 39 az zamig 
abar 40 rust hend, nazdist ab, pas urwar ud pas sir ud pas gost xvard 



34 In this study we restrict ourselves to a comparison of passages from Baba Batra in 
the light of Iranian sources. Another important Talmudic text for a comparative study of 
Rabbinic bestiary is Hullin 59b which deserves a detailed analysis of both the textual and 
contentual points. See for the time being, Emil G. Hirsch, Kaufmann Kohler, Solomon 
Schechter, Isaac Broyde, "Leviathan and Behemoth", Jewish. Encyclopedia 39; to the 
approach of these authors, we will offer some corrections below. 

35 Translated in E.W. West, Pahlavi Texts (Max Miitter, Sacred Books of the East), Part I 
1880, Vol. V, 65-71. 

36 F. Justi, Der Bundahesh (Leipzig, 1868); cf. note 19. 

37 An early observation was made by Y.L. Schor, "Ma'amarei razal she-nabe'u mi-meqor 
ha-parsim", Hehaluz 7 (1865): 1-88, 32-33. 

38 The "Dew of Lights / Dawn Dew" (nniN bv, after Isaiah 26:19 [»J3tt> lmi 12rp n 
b"2T\ D'NSn y nNl J70 nniN bv »3 nay, "Awake and sing, you who dwell in the dust! 
For you will be covered with the morning dew and the earth will bring forth the departed 
spirits"]) is what causes the Resurrection on the Jewish side. See bSan 90b. 

39 TD2:MWW: 

40 TD2 omits. 
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hend, mardom-iz ka-san zaman 41 I murdan mad, 42 nazdist gost, ud 
pas 43 sir, ud pas az nan xvardan-iz 44 be estend, ud ta 45 anlz be mur- 
dan ab hame 46 xvarend'. 

2. edon-iz pad hazarag I Husedarmah, nerog I az edon be kahed ku mar- 
dom pad ewag pih-xvarisnlh se sab-roz pad sagrlh estend. 

3. pas az han az gost-xvarisnlh 47 be estend ud urwar ud pern I gospandan 48 
xvarend, ud pas az han pern xvarisnlh-iz abaz 49 estend ud pas az urwar 
xvarisnlh-iz abaz 50 estend ud ab xvarisn bawend ud pes pad deh sal 
ka Sosyans ayed 6 a-xvarisnlh estend ud ne mlrend ud pas Sosyans rist 
ul hangezlned. 

23. ud yazisn I pad rist-wirayisnlh, Sosyans 51 abag ayaran kuned, ud gaw 
I Hadayos pad han yazisn kusend, az pih I han gaw ud horn I sped, 
anos wirayend ud o harwisp mardom dahend, ud harwisp mardom 
ahos bawend, ta 52 hame rawismh. 

1. It says in the Avesta that 'because Masyeh and Masyaneh, when they 
grew up from the earth, first drank water and then ate vegetables, and 
then consumed milk, and then ate meat, so men, when the time of 
their death approaches, first abstain from eating meat and then milk 
and then bread, until they drink water up to death'. 

2. So too in the millennium of Husedarmah the strength of Lust (Az) will 
so diminish, that people will be satiated with eating one meal in three 
days and nights. 

3. And then they will abstain from eating meat and (will consume) veg- 
etables and milk, and then they will abstain even from drinking milk, 
and then they will abstain even from vegetables and their food will be 
water, and ten years before the coming of Sosyans they will arrive at 
the stage of eating nothing at all, but will not die, and then Sosyans 
will raise the dead. . . . 



41 With IndBnd. 

42 With IndBnd; originally, perhaps, *mirend. 

43 TD2 omits. 

44 With TDi. 

45 TDi:tata. 

46 With IndBnd. 

47 TDi & DH: gost-xvarisnlg. 

48 TDi omits. 

49 With IndBnd. 

50 With IndBnd. 

51 TD2 omits. 

52 TD2: 01. 
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23. Having performed the worship for the raising of the dead, Sosyans 
with his helpers will kill in that worship the bull Hadayos and from 
the fat of that bull and from the White Haoma they will produce the 
beverage of immortality 53 and they will give it to all men, and all men 
will become immortal for all eternity. 54 

There is no partaking of fish at the Iranian Resurrection, and this is quite 
understandable, considering the fact that ancient Iranians were a land- 
bound people and could have absorbed maritime elements only from the 
cultures they encountered on the shores of the Persian Gulf. One such 
integrated element is the Kara fish itself. The name of this beast (£OTD) 
is non-Iranian and is related to the Babylonian Aramaic name used in our 
BT text. 55 



53 Cf. D. Shapira, "Anus and 'U6ra Revised: Notes on Aramaic-Iranian Linguistic 
Interaction and Mystical Traditions", Kabbala: International Journal for the Study of Jewish 
Mystical Texts, 6 (2001): 151-182 (160-168). 

54 Cf. Bnd 24:22; Dadestan I denig, 36.100 (47.16): . . . *a-kanariha xwarih ud purr xwarih 
u-san nam az an ab i yojdahrenid Ardwisur i a-winast, u-s ke an i weh padar *paywanded 
az-iz an [i] Hadayos gaw zor i hamesag sagrih ud ahosih ud abaz dahihed zindagih 6 
tan darend gyan i anosag bawend a-soyisn a-poyisn a-arman a-marg ud a-bes a-yask ud 
hame-zindag ud hame-sud," . . . boundless ease and fullness of comfort, and their mois- 
ture is from the water consecrated by the immaculate Ardwisur. And he, who is the best 
protector . . . will continuously provide (the creature) from the Hadayos cow, the power of 
perpetual satisfaction and immortality, they will become incorruptible and devoid of wear, 
old age, death, suffering, and sickness, and will become ever-alive and of eternal benefit", 
Dadestan i Denig Part I, ed. and tr. Mahmoud Jaafari-Dehaghi, Studia Iranica Cahier 20 
(Paris 1998), 146-9; 

Wizidagiha i Zadspram (henceforth: WZ) 35.15: pad gdhrig horn an zindakkar i ast Horn 
i sped i andar zrehan ke-s murdagan pad-is zindag ud zindagan pad-is a-marg bawend 
gohrig sir<an> i gaw i Hadayos i andar drubustih-e 1 ayoxsust pad salarih i Gobedsah . . ., 

"II est revele qu'au lieu du hom (ordinaire), (il y aura) le hom blanc vivificateur, qui est 
dans les mers, par lequel les morts deviendront vivans et les vivants immortels; au lieu du 
lait, (il y aura) le lait du bceuf Hadayos qui est conserve dans une fortresse en metal sous 
l'autorite de Gobedsah . . . ", Anthologie de Zadspram (ed. and tr. Philippe Gignoux and 
Ahmad Tafazzoli; Studia Iranica Cahier 13 Paris 1993), 130-131. 

55 Babylonian Judeo-Aramaic: £[a]w[a]r-a < Akkadian kamdru- < Sumerian kimara; 
cf. M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic 
Periods (Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan University Press, 2002 [henceforth: Sokoloff] , 556a. The Kara- 
Fish, being originally an ancient Mesopotamian creature, could have made its way into 
Zoroastrian lore, for it appears in the Late (or, Young) Avestan text, Wahram Yast, or Yast 
11:29, where we read: "Verethraghna, made by Ahura, gave him the fountains of manliness, 
the strength of the arms, the health of the whole body, the sturdiness of the whole body, 
and the eye-sight of the Kara-fish, that lives beneath the waters and can measure a rip- 
pling of the water, not thicker than a hair, in the Rangha whose ends lie afar, whose depth 
is a thousand times the height of a man" (translation: James Darmesteter, in F.M. Miiller 
(ed.), Sacred Books of the East (vol. 23; New York: Oxford University Press 1898), 238-239. 
The Young Avestan reads: ahmai da&at vere&raxnd ahura&ato erezois xa bazva aojo tanvd 
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4. Behemoth and Leviathan between Babylonia and the Land of Israel 



In the fourth and fifth units of the "tractate of wonders and visions" (bBB 
74b-75a; MS Hamburg 165) we read: 56 



Rab Judah said in the name of Rab: 
All that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
created in his world He created male 
and female; 37 <Leviathan the slant 
serpent and Leviathan the tortuous 
serpent He created male and female;> 
and had they mated with one another 
they would have destroyed the whole 
world. What [then] did the Holy One, 
blessed be He, do? He castrated the 
male and killed the female preserving 
it in salt for the righteous in the 
world to come; for it is written: And 
He will slay the dragon that is in the 
sea (Isa 27:3) 

<Should He not have> preserved 
the male in salt? It teaches us that the 
female is preferable. Alternatively, 
say: Because it is written: There is 
Leviathan whom Thou hast formed 
to sport with (Ps 104:26), and with a 
female this is not proper for the Holy 
One, blessed be He. 58 

And also Behemoth on a thousand 
hills (Ps 50:10) were created male and 
female, and had they mated with one 
another they would have destroyed 
the whole world. What did the Holy 
One, blessed be He, do? He castrated 



n-qu? no bo m 'on min 1 an 'on 
f]t*i dn~q nnpji -dt DVijn n'apn 
|n v 6 nK< dn-q man -dt \mb 
-dt prfrpy umj pirn rra umj 

PIT*? PIT pppU N^O^Nl >ON~D 'n'pJl 

ruyy no .dryr] bo rnt, pnnn 
m nm -dtp m did Pn'apn 
nm 'iv mb Twb nrboi mpjn 
.dd -ivx pjnn n« 



mpjn V'op nd -dt*? rvirVon 

J1D NOTPjn 1 ** ,! ?yO '30 NrV70 

1*6 in W? rnsr nt in , i t 7 'tdi 
nm rV'np DinxV KjnN mia 
<mpj 



mpn -dt -'iVn mru mom ^kV 
pinno pit*? pit pppw xbnbx) on-q 



vispaiia drvatatem tanvd vlspaiid vazdvare aomca sukem yim baraiti karo masiio updpd yd 
rarjhaud duraepdradd jajrayd hazangrd-vlraud varesd-stavarjhem dpd urvaesem mdrauede); 
this passage is quoted in an even younger Avestan text, possibly from the first Christian 
centuries, Vendidad 19.42: "I invoke the Kara-fish, who lives beneath waters in the bottom 
of the deep lakes." 

56 This translation is based on the translation of the Soncino Press edition (1935, pp. 
296-299), with some minor changes according to the manuscript version. 

57 The emendation is according to bBB 74b Vatican 115 and the edttio princeps, but it is 
probably taken by the copyist from the previous fragment. 

58 Emended according to MS Paris 1337. 
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the male and cooled the female 

<and preserved it for the righteous for 
the world to come>; 59 for it is written: 
Lo now his strength is in his loins 
(Job 40:16) — this refers to the male; 
and his force is in the stays of his body 
(Job 40:16) — this refers to the female. 

There also [in the case of 
Leviathan], He should have castrated 
the male and cooled the female? 
Fishes are dissolute. Why did He not 
reverse the process? — If you wish, 
say: [It is because a] female [fish] 
preserved in salt is tastier. 60 If you 
prefer, say: Because it is written: There 
is Leviathan whom Thou hast formed 
to sport with (Ps 104:26), and with a 
female this is not proper. 

Then here also [in the case of 
Behemoth] He should have preserved 
the female in salt? — Salted fish is 
excellent, salted flesh is not. 61 



?n'npn rwy nn .1V0 oViyn m 
nnpjn m pxi -dtpi nn did 
'w < nub -pnyb wpnvh mnw> 
nnun uiki vjncn im run 
uiNi idt m vanna iro m run iraa 
napjn it uon nnw: 

ruisrVi "dtV n i Dio ,,! 7 Dnn 
?nnp^ 

'tyx 'yyx nd£tn rapVi nnn o^n 
po 'n'K 'jnw fpp Krvjun xnbn 
wb u pn^V nnsr m jrci 1 ? 'nai 
napj nm "bfovb kjtik [mis] 



ntid ?nnpjV nrbwb ion 



When R. Dimi came [from the Land 
of Israel], He said in the name of 
R. Yohanan: Gabriel is to arrange in 
the future a chase of Leviathan; for it 
is said: 'Canst thou draw out Leviathan 
with a fish hook? Or press down his 
tongue with a cord?' (Job 40:25). And if 
the Holy One, blessed be He, will 



my pnv i'k 'dh m ana u 
'w ]mb mup nvvyb ^tnna 
n'apn xbnbm nnnn ]mb "ptpnn 
u~in w ityiyn 'jw iV bw p* imp 
1*7 Vi:r pN nny n"apn n^otnk o 
>inn lunpn (nunyn) 



59 Only in Pesaro (1511). 

60 This word here seems to be a result of contamination between Hebrew DSN ("fat, 
fat food") and Iranian dasn ("a present, food as a present"), cf. M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of 
the Targumim, the Talmud Bavti and Yerushatmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York 
1903, p. 326b, and Sokoloff, p. 355b. See also Sokoloff, 1139b ("uncertain"). The MSS provide 
the following variants: Oxford Opp. 249 (369) — rQ'pJT 'IT^O'; Hamburg 165 — NPI^D 
TTJ? NmiZTT; Vatican 115— <fT$ OD1 NI1TD; Escorial GT-3 — ^HJJ NflUpJl Ntl'jD; 
Paris 1337— tfTp NnU^Un Nfl^D; Munich 95— rpTJ? 'iVlXttn 'nV'Q. 

61 The Oxford MS version pin 'D "pH T3JU1 T^J 7 OD1 NnV>Q 7JH »3 UH T3J?n 
NUTi^ «J0 mm Nmsna) is problematic. 
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not help him, he will be unable to 
prevail over him; for it is said: He only 
that made him can make His sword to 
approach unto him (Job 40:1c)). 62 

Rabbah Bar Bar Hanah said in the 
name of R. Yohanan: The Holy One, 
blessed be He, will in time to come 
make a banquet for the righteous 
from the flesh of Leviathan; for it is 
said: 'Companions will make a banquet 
(kerah) of it' (2Kings 6:23). Kerah must 
mean a banquet; for it is said: 'And He 
prepared for them a great banquet 
and they ate and drank' (2Kings 6:23). 
Companions must mean scholars; for 
it is said: 'Thou that dwellest in the 
gardens, the companions hearken for 
thy voice; cause me to hear it' (Song 
8:13). . . . 



Tny pnv tn run ~a -a ran 'dn 
wpnvb rmyo nwyb napn 
omn vby> ro 1 'w ]mb bw nuno 



nnb myi 'w mipo xbx mo px) 
nbni rna 



'w 'odi-i 'o^n xbx onnn 
Danypo Dnnn win rawn 
...^pb 



Leviathan, being a giant fish, is represented as male and female. 63 The 
female Leviathan is preserved in salt while the sterilized male Leviathan 
is kept alive for the Eschaton. As for Behemoth, after the female is slaugh- 
tered, the male is kept alive and sterilized for the feast of the righteous. 
This tradition is quite different from the Palestinian one, where Leviathan 
is male and has no mate: 



Gen Rabbah 7:4 s4 

And God created the great sea monsters 
(Tanninim, Gen 1:21) 

R. Pinchas in the name of R. Idi: Tanninim 
is written (without a second wow indicating 
the plural); this then refers to Behemoth 
and Leviathan, which have no mates. Said 
R. Sim'on b. Laqis: Behemoth has a mate, but 
does not lust, as it is written: "The sinews of 
his thighs are knit together" (Job 40:17). 



'ui mronn nx ambx x-a^ 

p anb iw jrmVi mora nr 
nun 

ib w mora wpb mx 
mna 'iiv mxn pxi m 
inio 1 



62 The emendation according to Escorial G-I-3. 

63 According to the first Talmudic tradition, it seems that the female Leviathan would 
be eaten, but then the question "what should be done with the male Leviathan?" remains 
unanswered. It is likely that the intention of the Babylonian editor is that in the End of 
the Days, God will kill him and then there will be available at the feast both salted and 
freshly-slaughtered Leviathan flesh. 

64 Gen. Rabbah 7:4, ed. Theodor-Albeck, p. 52. 
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Here the word tannin in Gen. 1:21 is interpreted in light of Job 40:17. 
Behemoth is described in Job 40:156° as a terrestrial beast similar to an ox; 
the exegetical imagination harmonizes the aquatic and terrestrial crea- 
tures. 65 In Gen. Rabbah, the sage R. Pinchas, in the name of R. Idi, sug- 
gests that since tanninim lacks a yod in its plural ending the beast lacks 
something which R. Pinchas identified as a mate. Since the tanninim are 
aquatic creatures and since Leviathan of Job 41 is also an aquatic crea- 
ture, the tanninim is identified as Leviathan in Gen. Rabbah. Due to the 
proximity of the Leviathan and Behemoth in the book of Job, the tannin is 
also identified with the Behemoth, described in Job 40:156°. as a terrestrial 
monster bearing some similarities to an ox. In this manner, the exegeti- 
cal imagination of the Gen Rabbah midrashist harmonized the aquatic 
and dry-land beasts. It seems that R. Sim'on b. Laqis agrees concerning 
Leviathan, but disagrees concerning Behemoth (though this word stands 
also in a [pseudo-] plural form) — why should we look for the dry land 
monster Behemoth in the word tanninim? 66 Rabbi Pinchas believes that 
these monsters have no mates — they are alone. 

He also believes that they were both of an aquatic nature initially. This 
is because they were created on the fifth day of creation when other sea 
animals were created and they are reptilian in nature (tanninim). He prob- 
ably also believes that the monsters cannot live in couples — each monster 
is one of a kind. 

Unlike Rabbi Pinchas, R. Sim'on b. Laqis believes that the latter is true 
only regarding Leviathan, who is essentially a large fish without a mate. 
Regarding Behemoth, he apparently believes that he could have offspring, 
but he has no desire to reproduce. 



65 Leviathan and Behemoth are described at length in Job 40:15-24 and 41:1-8, 12-34, 
but without any reference to their final battle. Behemoth is a land animal which "eats grass 
like an ox" (40:15); it lives along the marshy banks of a river. The strength of Behemoth is 
emphasized with reference to the iron of his limbs and that his tail is "stiff like a cedar" 
(40:16-18). The description of Leviathan emphasizes his impenetrable scaly skin (41:13, 
15-17), terrible teeth (41:14), and the fire which issues from his mouth (41:19-21); Leviathan 
is unconquerable by the weapons of man (41:25-29); only God can contemplate the cap- 
ture of Leviathan (41:1-2). 

66 It is quite telling that the Christian Syriac tradition interpreted the plural Behemoth 
as kinds of locusts (Hebrew i"Q~IN, which may be interpreted as "plurality"), see F. Nau, 
"'Behemoth' ou 'la sauterelle' dans la tradition syriaque", Revue semitique d'epigraphie et 
d'histoire ancienne, 11 (1903): 72-75; idem, "Traduction des lettres XII et XIII de Jacques 
d'Edesse (exegese biblique)", Revue de ['Orient chretien 10 (1905): 197-208, 258-282. In Early 
New Persian, nihang meant both "whale" and "crocodile" and, sometimes, "dragon". 
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During the intertestamental period this pair of primordial monsters, 
Leviathan and Behemoth, which was originally part of the Canaanite 
heritage of Judaism, assumed a new symbolic meaning. 67 For example, 
II Baruch 29:4 states: 

And Behemoth shall be revealed from his place 68 and Leviathan shall ascend 
from the sea, those two great monsters which I created on the fifth day of 
creation, and which I shall have kept until that time; and then shall be for 
food for all that are left. 69 

Here we can see a degree of continuity between the apocrypha and late 
rabbinic literature: these mythical beasts are destined — for the first time — 
for the meal of the righteous in the world to come. Moreover, the motif 
of the barrenness of these giant creatures appears in the Ethiopic Enoch: 
"two monsters will be separated, a female monster named Leviathan, to 
dwell in the abysses of the sea over the sources of the waters; and the 
male is named Behemoth." 70 In Enoch, Leviathan and Behemoth are two 
separate monsters, the former female, and the latter male (each one thus 



67 Scholars have noted the mythic dimension of the sources of these aggadic stories; cf. 
C.H. Gordon, "Leviathan: Symbol of Evil", Biblical Motifs: Origins and Transformations (ed. 
Alexander Altmann; Cambridge, Mass. 1966) 1-9; Jefim Schirmann, "The Battle between 
Behemoth and Leviathan, according to an Ancient Hebrew piyyuf, ha-Aqademya ha-teum- 
mit ha-yisre'etit lemaddaim, Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 
(Jerusalem: The Academy, 1970, vol. 3, 327-355; J. Yahalom and B. Laffer, " 'Mi lo Yirekha 
Melekh': A Lost Siluk by Kafir for Rosh Hashanah", Studies in Hebrew Poetry and Jewish 
Heritage: In Memory of Aharon Mirsky (eds. E. Hazan and J. Yahalom; Ramat Gan, 2006), 
127-158 (esp. 127-130) (Hebrew); M.A. Fishbane, The Exegetical Imagination: On Jewish 
Thought and Theology (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 1998), 41-55; M. Idel, 
"Leviathan and its Consort: From Talmudic to Kabbalistic Myth", Myths in Judaism: History, 
Thought, Literature (eds. I. Gruenwald & M. Idel; Jerusalem, 2004), 145-186 (esp. 151-159) 
(Hebrew); K.W. Whitney, Jr., Two Strange Beasts: Leviathan and Behemoth in Second Temple 
and Early Rabbinic Judaism (Winona Lake, 2006). 

68 An allusion to Ps 50:10. 

69 See The Apocrypha andPseudepigraphacfthe Old Testament (ed. R.H. Charles; Oxford, 
1913), Vol. 2, 497; The Old Testament Pseudoepigrapha, Volume I. Apocalyptic Literature and 
Testaments (ed. J.H. Charlesworth; New York, 1983), 630. 

70 I Enoch (60:7-8): "On that day two monsters will be separated, a female monster 
named Leviathan, to dwell in the abysses of the sea over the sources of the waters; and 
the male is named Behemoth, who occupied with his breast a waste wilderness named 
Deb/ndayn/Dundayin/Dunudayen, on the east of the garden where the elect and righ- 
teous dwell" [The Old Testament Pseudoepigrapha, ed. J.H. Charlesworth, 40; The Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch, ed. and trans. M.A. Knibb in cooperation with E. Ullendorf, Oxford, 1974) 
[dendayn etc. mentioned earlier is ev yr\ Na(5 of the LXX to Gen 4:16 = "Tl 1 f~IN3]; on a 
reflection in Mani's version of the Enochic literature, cf. also J.C. Reeves, "An Enochic Motif 
in Manichaean Tradition", in Manichaica Selecta: Studies Presented to Professor Jutien Ries 
on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday (Manichaean Studies 1; International Association 
of Manichaean Studies) (eds. A. van Tongerloo and S. Giversen; Louvain, 1991), 295-298. 
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having no mate). 71 As shown above in the literature of the Land of Israel, 
Behemoth is an inherently barren creature, but in the BT he is a castrate. 
Moreover, the tradition about killing the female Leviathan and keeping 
her salted is specifically Babylonian, as is the tradition about the wine 
preserved from the six days of Creation (ydyin hammasummdr). 72 The 
creatures are well preserved in a remote location until the eschatologi- 
cal period, when, according to Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah 1:4 (2), "Elihu the 
son of Barachel the Buzite will come and show Israel the chambers of 
Behemoth and Leviathan" (bH'Wb nV-Tl miH ^frOU p HWbH HT 

tmVi ninra mn). 73 



71 Cf. IV Ezra 6:49-52: "Then you kept in existence two living creatures; the name of one 
you called Behemoth and the name of the other Leviathan. And you separated one from 
the other, for the seventh part where the water had been gathered together could not hold 
them both. And you gave Behemoth one of the parts which had been dried up on the third 
day, to live in it, where there are a thousand mountains (I^N ,- nrQ); but to Leviathan 
you have the seventh part, the watery part; and you have kept them to be eaten by whom 
you wish, and when you wish" (The Old Testament Pseudoepigrapha, ed. Charlesworth, 1, p. 
536); see Whithey, 31-91, and A. Kulik, Baruch: Greek-Slavonic Apocalypse ofBaruch (Berlin, 
2010), 163, 179-184: III Baruch 4:3-5 (Greek version): "And he showed me a plain and a ser- 
pent, which looked like a rock. And he showed me Hades, and its appearance was dark and 
impure. And I said, "Who is this dragon, and who is this monster around him?" And the 
angel said, "The dragon is he who eats the bodies of those who pass through life wickedly, 
and he is nourished by them"; ". . . two basic features of Leviathan-Behemoth traditions — 
Eschatological or Primordial Battle (Chaoskampf) and Messianic Banquet — are present in 
all other pseudoepigrapha where these two creatures are mentioned together (1 Enoch, 2 
Baruch, 4 Ezra and later Rabbinic sources) yet are absent in 3 Baruch. Here the Beasts are 
neither fighters, nor food. Their main function is just the opposite: they are themselves 
eaters and drinkers, not food. They eat sinners and earth, and drink sea waters. If this 
document preserves an old tradition, it may shed light on the origin of the Banquet idea: 
cosmic eaters will be eaten by men, their potential food, i.e., the Death mechanism will 
be destroyed by men released from it. In this case, the later Jewish tradition would have 
proposed an ironic and optimistic reversal of an archaic myth." 

72 bBer 34b: Tojjn nniiynn p m :i*7 p yunm m naN ?nnta xb py 'Na 

rPUWQ 'D' nwa; cf. the parallel bSan 99a. The notion that God shall provide the 
participants of the eschatological feast with wine preserved in its own grapes from the 
six days of Creation is specific to the Babylonian Talmud (albeit ascribed to a sage from 
the Land of Israel) and appears in some midrashim of later dates. In the sources from the 
Land of Israel there is no ydyin hammosummdr at the eschatological feast, though it is 
stated that in this world, wine is a stumbling block (taqqalah) for men, but in the world 
to come, the wine shall make the man's heart merry (Ps 104:15, W\1K 33 s ? r\nW J"), see 
Lev Rabbah 12:5 267-268. Both traditions go back to Isaiah 25:6-9 and to Joel 4:18 ("and 
it shall come to pass in that day, that the mountains shall drop down new wine, and the 
hills shall flow with milk", ibn mynm O'OJ? DnHH 13W NlHil DV3 mm); 

however, the tradition of the Land of Israel does not involve God in granting the righteous 
ones any portion at the eschatological feast, while the Babylonian tradition does. 

73 Fishbane (above n. 61), 278, probably following the Soncino translation ("secrets of the 
Behemoth and Leviathan") translated 'Tffi as "domains", but it seems that he understood 
it as "domains (of esoteric knowledge)", being parts of Ma'aseh Bereshith by analogy to 
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The biblical tradition seems to have originally had no eschatological 
feast with dishes such as Leviathan and Behemoth. 74 The ancient tradi- 
tion of the Land of Israel had instead inherited a story of a battle against 
the primordial creatures of Canaanite mythology — Yam, Behemoth and 
Leviathan. This battle was transformed in the two rabbinic cultures in dif- 
ferent ways. In fact, we have here a clear case of the transformation of a 
motif that originated in Canaanite mythology into a), a razm in the Persian 
sense and an epic battle in Roman Palestine or a Ludus bestiaris in Imperial 
Roman terms, and b), a bazm, a feast in Persian Babylonia. R. Dimi, one of 
the nahotey Bavla, who brought the traditions of R. Yohanan (3rd century 
CE) from the Land of Israel to Babylonia, 75 stated that Leviathan's fate 
was to be hunted by Gabriel 76 the way beasts were chased in the Roman 
circus of Caesarea (|rv6 DJ? WXtop nwyb biV~ai Tnj>). We observe, 
once again, the echo of the Biblical expression 

(Ps 104:26), with both its military and sensual / theatrical overtones. This 
tradition obviously stems from the Greco-Roman world, with its Ludus 
bestiaris, xuvyjyiov, 77 and it is evident from this usage that it stems from 
Palestina Romana. 78 However, the use of the Greek word for "hunting" in 
BT is especially telling, if we remember that Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic 
knew the Iranian word for hunting. The Iranian word, naxslr appears even 
in Qumran, as b"\~!X "VttTTU, the Last Days' Hunt / Chase of the Wicked, 
in which God Himself hunts down Evil, as a Parthian or Sasanian King of 



Ma'aseh Merkavah, for it is mentioned together with "Ezekiel . . . will reveal to them the 
domains ( ,- nn) of the Chariot (merkabah)." In our view, this text could be understood 
in its plain meaning: the locations of the mythological beasts and the astral places of the 
Chariot will be shown to Israel. There is no place for feasting here. 

74 Isaiah 25:6 does not refer to the mythological monsters. See Gillian Feeley-Harnik, 
The Lord's Table: the Meaning of Food in Early Judaism and Christianity (Washington, 1994), 
88-89. 

75 R. Dimi cites R. Yohanan frequently (see Ch. Albeck, Mavo, 358-359 [Hebrew]). 

76 The archangel of Dynamis, mill. Compare Book of Revelation, 12:7-9 an d 20: 3> 
where it is Michael who fights "the dragon, that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan". 

77 See Jastrow, 1392 (and 1363b); M. Sokoloff A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
of the Byzantine Period (Ramat Gan, 1990). 

78 According to Whitney (above n. 67), 174, the connection of hunting motifs with the 
eschatological battle appears also in the use of the Greek word kunegia in Sibylline Oracles 3 
and continues with various modifications into the rabbinic period, where it is described 
either by the word kunegia or kunegesia. According to Whitney, the motif of the consump- 
tion of Leviathan and Behemoth at the eschatological feast arose in the Jewish tradition of 
this period under the influence of the Greek idea of "the hunt". However, this view cannot 
be accepted; see our discussion below. For the Oracles, cf. also R. Buitenwerf, Book III of 
the Sibylline Oracles and Its Social Setting (Leiden-Boston, 2003). 
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Kings might do in his park-enclosure, para-daeza (whence "Paradise"). 79 
The similar concept of the eschatological hunt was translated by the 
Greek word kunegia in Sibylline Oracles 3. 80 Consequently, in the Land of 
Israel of the 6th century CE, the eschatological battle between Leviathan 
and Behemoth was perceived as taking place in a circus arena, where the 
two fight one another in a xuvvjY^VH-^P before the righteous specta- 
tors. These spectators are the ones who had abstained from the pleasure 
of the Gentile circus while still alive: 



Lev Rabbah 13:3 s1 

R. Judan b. R. Sim'on said: 

Behemoth and the Leviathan are to 
engage in a wild-beast contest before 
the righteous in the time to come, and 
whoever has not been a spectator at the 
wild-beast contests of the nations of the 
world in this world will be afforded the 
boon of seeing one in the world to come. 
How will they be slaughtered? 

Behemoth will, with its horns, pull 
Leviathan down and rend it 



wpnihw pjMp in jrrv'n nmra 
xnb my'? 

jnitcb riDit run oVijn oViyn 
nan nbtyb 
?ponu>j jn istd 
nnui rnpn ]r?vbb jnu room 
iy-npi rvsjon mora 1 ? jnu in 1 i ,t ?i 



79 Middle Persian naxcir, "hunt"; Armenian naxcir, "massacre"; Modern Persian nacir, 
"hunt". There are many representations of the royal hunt in arts, remnants of Arsacid lit- 
erary fragments in Armenian and Sogdian, on Sasanian silver plates, at the Royal Hunt 
relief at Taq-e Bostan, etc. For Aramaic-from-Persian naxsirakan, "hunter", see Jastrow, 
897a; Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period, 346b; 
E. Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Harvard Semitic Series 29; Scholars Press; 
Atlanta, Georgia 1986), 116. The Babylonian sages should have had at least some idea about 
ritual hunting, so prominent in the Iranian noble feudal culture. On the possibility of 
Iranian influence at Qumran, see Sh. Shaked, "Qumran and Iran: further considerations", 
Israel Oriental Studies 2 (1972): 433-446. See also Sh. Shaked, "Judaeo-Persian notes", Israel 
Oriental Studies 1 (1971): 178-182; J.Ch. Greenfield & Sh. Shaked, "Three Iranian words in the 
Targum of Job from Qumran", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 122 
(1972): 37-45. On the word "paradise", see D. Shapira, "An Aramaic-Irano-Armenian Note", 
Iran & Caucasus II, Research Papers from the Caucasian Centre for Iranian Studies, Yerevan, 
edited by Garnik Asatrian (Teheran, 1998): 92-101. 

80 See M. Kister, "Legends of the Destruction of the Second Temple in Avot de-Rabbi 
Natan", Tarbiz 67 (1998): 523 n. 225 (Hebrew). 

81 Lev Rabbah 13. 3 (ed. M. Margulies; New York and Jerusalem, 1993), 277. The transla- 
tion is according to the Soncino edition, 167, with slight changes. 
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and Leviathan will, with its fins, pull 
Behemoth down and pierce it through. 
And the righteous ones say: Is this a 
valid ritual slaughtering? 

Have we not learnt the following in 
the Mishna: All may slaughter, and one 
may slaughter at all times, and with any 
instrument except with a scythe, or with 
saw, or with teeth, or with nails, because 
they choke! 

R. Abba b. Kahana said: The Holy one, 
blessed be He, said: Torah shall go forth 
from me (Is 51:4) — an innovation of 
Torah will go forth from Me! 



?K»n muo rurnu? it 'in ppnsm 

\oy\ poniu? bin p^n p nVi 
bmn pn poniu? dViyVi poniu> 
piaxm uwwm rmom -r^p 
ppjin inu; 

n"ipn 'qn njpq -a hin 'n 'on 
tpnd nnn tyrrn Nsn tinq min 

!NSn 



Thus, according to R. Judan bar Sim'on whoever has not taken part in pagan 
entertainment will be allowed to participate in the hunt of Leviathan and 
Behemoth as spectators. The description of the visual pleasure of the kill- 
ing of the beasts is very similar to theatrical Greco-Roman culture. 82 The 
visual pleasure will be followed by bodily nourishment. It is very surpris- 
ing that one beast, killed by another beast and thus strictly speaking, a 



82 For other references to theatre in Jewish texts of the period, compare "The Throne 
of Solomon" (nn^UH N03), where some motifs of theatrical performance, alongside with 
the Byzantine ones, are found; see also Yahalom, above n. 67, 130; the heroes and athletes 
of the Jews and Christians were, nevertheless, those who abstain from the pagan pleasures, 
those who overcome their desires, and those hunted down like beasts in the circus; cf. Y. 
Levinson, "Athlet ha'emunah: 'aliloth damim wa'aliloth medummoth", Tarbiz 68:1 (1989): 
61-86 (Hebrew); in Syriac, "athlete" was used for martyr, comparable to Jewish gibbor, cf. 
D. Shapira, "Anus and 'U$rd Revised: Notes on Aramaic-Iranian Linguistic Interaction and 
Mystical Traditions", Kabbala: International Journal for the Study of Jewish Mystical Texts, 
Vol. 6 (2001): 151-182 (175 and note 98). 

Another tradition in Lev Rabbah 22:10 mentions the eschatological banquet for the righ- 
teous at which Leviathan, Ziz Saday and Behemoth will be the main courses: "Instead 
of that which I have forbidden you, I have permitted you . . . instead of a certain fish, 
Leviathan . . . instead of certain birds, Ziz . . . instead of certain animals, Behemoth on a 
thousand hills"; it appears in the context of abolition of the commandments in the World 
to Come. On this notion with regards the eschaton, see Judah Rosenthal, "Ra'ayon bittul 
hamisvoth ba-eschatologia hayehudith", Meyer Waxman Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem and 
Chicago, 1966), 217-233; Hananel Mack, "The Source and Development of the Shabbatean 
Exposition on the Rescission of the Mitzvot", Sidra 11 (1995): 55-72 (Hebrew). The question 
"Is this a valid ritual slaughtering?" in Lev Rabbah 13:3 refers exactly to the uncertainty 
about the kashruth and the consumption of the beasts. 

On the Iranian side, compare Maria Macuch, "On the Treatment of Animals in Zoroastrian 
Law", Iranica Selecta. Studies in honour of Professor Wqjciech Skalmowski on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday (ed. A. von Tongerloo; Turnhout, Belgium, 2003), 167-190. 
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treyfa (an animal forbidden for consumption), will be declared as permit- 
ted for consumption by God Himself, who appears in front of the aston- 
ished sages as Deus ex machina. 83 

Returning to our passage in bBB, we find two different approaches: 

1) Leviathan's flesh is ready for the feast, preserved from primordial time; 

2) the flesh will be supplied from the hunt, in which Gabriel will be 
charged with the killing of the monster, albeit being unable to accom- 
plish his task without the help of God. In Persian Babylonia, however, 
the question is raised whether the method of slaughtering Leviathan — for 
food — is kosher. 84 

Thus, as early as the Second Temple period, sages in the Land of Israel 
developed elements of an eschatological scenario, according to which 
there will be a fight — in the eschaton — with the forces of evil in the form 
of a nahslr haggadol, which is also kunegion. Mythological animals will be 
given a role in that they will become food for the winners or an instru- 
ment of punishment of the vanquished. The fact that this eschatological 
hunting scene was formed under the impact of certain Iranian concepts 
can only be assumed, relying on the Iranian origin of the word nahslr. In 
late antiquity in the Land of Israel, this scenario was transformed into a 
kind of theatrical performance. In Babylonia, the Palestinian model of the 
feast and the battle have been preserved and even strengthened appar- 
ently not only due to the conservatism of the Babylonian sages, but also 
because the composite concept of both the feast and the battle was firmly 
established in Iranian culture. 

The syncretistic nature of the Weltanschauung of Late Antiquity has 
found its expression in two developments of the eschatological narrative 
concerning Leviathan and Behemoth. The ancient tradition about what 
shall be done with Leviathan at the End of the Days was split in two in 
the process of transmission, namely into the traditions of the Land of 
Israel and of Babylonia. Both methamorphoses (gilgulim) 85 of the tradi- 
tion came to be modeled on the patterns of the dominant civilization: 



83 Regarding the kashruth of the Leviathan's flesh, see tHul 3:27 (ed. Zuckermandel 
506): "Leviathan is a pure fish." It is interesting that despite Leviathan's being a sea-beast, 
his flesh, according to tanaitic hatachah is permitted. 

84 Behemoth's transformation into an ox may be partly explained by the same concern 
about kashruth. 

85 Compare Gitgut: Essays on Transformation, Revolution and Permanence in the History 
of Religions, Dedicated to RJ. Zwi Werblowsky (ed. by Sh. Shaked, D. Shulman, and G.G. 
Stroumsa; Leiden, 1987). 
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in the Land of Israel the pattern of the eschatological scenario became 
that of Hellenistic-Greco-Roman theatrical culture, while in Babylonia, the 
pattern of the Iranian royal hunt — and of the accompanying feast, bazm, 
has prevailed. 

We suggest that the appearance of the Kara fish in the (oral) textual unit 
of which a version is now preserved in Bnd 24, triggered the BT discussion 
about fish. The latter, in turn, triggered the reference to the Biblical verse 
about a feast, in which a similarly sounding word is found, kerah, !"I"D, 
"a special feast, a bazm". It is worth noting that the only person who speaks 
unequivocally (albeit as if reporting a tradition of R. Yohanan) about the 
banquet for the righteous ones is Rabbah Bar Bar Hanah, known for both 
his interest in things Iranian and in edible creatures. As we have noted 
above, he was one of the most important transmitters of Iranian lore into 
the corpus that now constitutes the "tractate of wonders and visions". 

From the Canaanite chthonic rivals of the Lord of Hosts, both Behemoth 
and Leviathan became transformed already in Job into toys of the Lord, 
and then into food for the righteous. This pattern of "domestication" 
owes a great deal to the impact of Iranian ideas, according to which 
the Ox is a requirement of resurrection. The impact of the Iranian Ox 
Hadayos-Srisog, whose death provides immortality to men, was presum- 
ably direct and immediate in Sasanian Mesopotamia, where Zoroastrian 
shrines called Gates to Mithra the Bull-Slayer, once stood. 86 Oxen horns, 



86 The Zoroastrian term for a Zoroastrian fire temple is dar-e Mehr, "Mithra's gate". 
It is unknown how old the term is, for Aramaic has beyth nitrd, Arabic has beyt alnar 
and Gujarati has agiary, all meaning "house of fire", and the term is first recorded in 
the Persian Rivayats and in Parsi Gujarati writings; in Iran the term is dar be-mehr, "a 
gate to Mithra", and in the USA — dar be-mehr / darb-e mehr. However, the Armenian- 
Zoroastrian term for "temple" is mehean < *maithrydna, "place of Mithra" (A. Meillet, "Sur 
les termes religioux iraniens en armenien", Revue des etudes armeniennes I (1921): 233-236 
(234) or < *mithradana (I. Gershevitch, "Second Plenary Discussion", Mithraic Studies II 
ed. J.R. Hinnells; Manchester, 1975, 357), and in Greek, the term mithraion occurs once 
in a 3rd-century BCE Egyptian papyrus, apparently for an endowed Zoroastrian temple 
(U. Wilcken, "Papyrus-Urkunden", Archiv fur Papyrusforschung 7 (1924): 71-72; M. Boyce, 
"On Mithra's part in Zoroastrianism", BSOAS 32 (1969): 10-34; idem, "Mithra, Lord of 
Fire", Monumentum H.S. Nyberg I, Acta Iranica 4 (Leiden 1975), 69-76; M.J. Vermaseren, 
Mithras, the Secret God. London (1963). On Fires and Fire-temples in Zoroastrianism, 
see A.V. Williams Jackson, "The Location of the Farnbag Fire, the Most Ancient of the 
Zoroastrian Fires", Journal of the American Oriental Society 41 (1921): 81-106; F.M. Kotwal, 
"Some Observations on the History of the Parsi Dar-i Mihrs", BSOAS 37:3 (1974): 664- 
669; idem, "An Ancient Irani Ritual for Tending the Fire", Acta Iranica 25 (dexieme 
serie, Hommages et Opera Minora XI. Paper in Honour of Professor Mary Boyce; Leiden 
M^s), 365-370; M. Boyce, "On the Zoroastrian Temple Cult of Fire", JAOS 95 (1975): 
454-65; idem, "Adur Burzen-Mihr", EIr 1 (1985), 472-3; idem, "Adur Farnbag", EIr 1 (1985), 
473-5; idem, "Adur Gusnasp", EIr 1 (1985), 475-6; idem, "Ataskada", EIr 2 (1987), 9-10; 
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apparently, decorated these shrines in Babylonia as they did in Eastern 
Iran. The Zoroastrian fire temple at Karkuy[e], near Lake Hamun and 
Kuh-e Khwajah in Sistan, 87 which is probably the most ancient among 
the Late Sasanian fires, is described as having two domes with each dome 
surmounted by a bull's horn. Together they constitute the two horns of a 
bull, with the pyre under the two domes. 88 We won, let's eat. 



idem, "Dar-e Mehr", EIr 6 (1993), 669-670; James R. Russell, "Atrusan", EIr 3 (1989), 18; 
M. Shenkar, "Temple Architecture in the Iranian World before the Macedonian Conquest", 
Iran and the Caucasus 11(2) (2007): 169-194. 

87 The section devoted to this fire in the Tdrlx-e SIstan derived from Bu-l-Mu'ayyad 
Balxi's Ketab-e Gersasp. See C. Marqwart, Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Eransahr 
(ed. G. Messina; Rome, 1931), 18, 89, 90 (further: SahrEran); G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus 
Syrischen Akten persischen Martyrer (Leipzig, 1880), 28gff; W. Tomaschek, Zur historische 
Topographie von Persien, III (Wien, 1883), 2iiff, depicts, among the circumstances that led 
to the establishing of this fire, the well-known motif of flames blazing in the darkness 
between the ears of Gusnasp's horse (the name of Gusnasp means "horse's ear[s]"). This 
story is a variant of the story about Srisog carrying the fire on this back and lighting the 
darkness. 

A short poem ascribed to the Zoroastrians of Sistan praises the Fire of Karkuy (forox- 
ta bdda ros . ..) is found in this section; for interpretations of the poem, see C. Rempis, 
"Die altesten Dichtungen im Neupersischen", ZDMG 101 (1951): 220-40 (233, 234); cf. G. 
Lazard, Les premiers poetes persans (LX e -X e siecles) (Tehran & Paris, 1964), Vol. I, 11; C.E. 
Bosworth, Sistan under the Arabs: from the Islamic Conquest to the Rise of the Saffarids 
(30-250/651-864) (Istituto italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente. Centro studi e scavi 
archeologici in Asia; Reports and memoirs, v. 11, Rome, 1968), 4-5 & note 1 (cf. now 
C.E. Bosworth, "Sistan and Its Local Histories", Iranian Studies 33:1-2 (2000): 31-44 
(36)); M. Gold (transl.), Tarikh-i Sistan, Istituto italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente 
(Serie orientale Roma 48; Literary and historical texts from Iran 2; Persian heritage series 
no. 20; (Roma 1976), 24-26; on Middle Persian / Early New Persian poetry, see D. Safa, 
Tdrix-e adabiydt dar Iran I (Tehran, 1335/1956) 144-45; G. Lazard, "Ahu-ye kuhi: le chamois 
dAbu Hafs de Sogdiane et les origines du robai", W.B Henning Memorial Volume, Timur 
(London, 1970), 238-44. 

On the Babylonian character of Hanukkah, as transformed under Zoroastrian impact, 
see now G. Herman, "Religious Transformation between East and West: Hanukkah in 
the Babylonian Talmud and Zoroastrianism", in P. Wick and V. Rabens (eds.), "Trading 
Religions": Religious Formation, Transformation and Cross-Cultural Exchange between East 
and West (Leiden, 2012) (forthcoming). 

88 See Yaqut (Mu'djam al-buldan Jacut's Geographisches Worterbuch, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 
Leipzig 1866-73, Vol. FV, 263); Mas'udi, Muruj (Mas'udi, Les Prairies d'or, ed. and tr. 
C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, Vol. FV, 73); Guy Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate: Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia from the Moslem 
Conquest to the Time of Timur (Cambridge, 1905), 341-342 & n. 1 (quoting mainly Qazvini). 
The shrine of Topraq-Qal'ah in Xvarazm was embellished with horns with gilt copper fet- 
terings. Some shrines in the area are marked by accumulations of the horns of the argali 
(Ovis ammon, Russian: arxar), see B.A. Litvinskij & I.R. Picikjan, Ellinisticeskij xram Oksa 
(Moscow, 2000), Vol. I, 364. We owe this observation to Michael Shenkar. Possibly, these 
horns represent the flames of fire. These two horns on the top of a cult building may have 
inspired the Muslim architecture of the mosques, with their crescents. 
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Appendix I 

Bnd 24. abar cis cis ku pad ce-san dad ested, u-san hamestarlh I ce mad. 

1. gowed pad Den ku Horn I sped ke Gokarn-Draxt xvanend andar zreh 
I Fraxvkard pad han I zofr war rust ested pad Frasgird kirdarlh andar 
abayed ce-s [MH-s] anosih az-is wirayend. 

2. Gannag Menog pad han I awe hamestarlh andar han I zofr ab wazag e 
kirrenid ested ku han Horn be winahed. 

3. ud abaz-darisnih I han wazag e ray Ohrmazd do mahlgan I Kar anoh 
dad ke peramon I Horn hamwar hame gardend, hame ewag e az han 
mahlgan sar o han wazag, ud ham awesan mahlgan menog-xvarisn 
hend ku-san xvarisn ne abayed; ta Frasgird pad ko[x]sisn estend; ud 
hast gyag e I han mahlg Araz 89 I mahlg niwist ested. 

4. ciyon gowed ku mahist han I az Ohrmazd-daman han mahlg ud mahist 
han I Gannag Menog-daman han I wazag, pad tan ud zur, ke miyan I 
awesan ke har do win daman pad do be wezend, jud az 90 han i ewag 
mahlg ke hast Vdsi pancasadwaram. 

5. en-iz gowed ku "han mahlg owon marag ku andar han i zofr ab *suzan- 
teg malisn, i ab pad-is be afzayed ayab be kahed, daned." 

6. Vdsi pancasadwaram ray paydag ku 'andar zreh i Fraxvkard rawed, 91 
u-s 92 drahnay and cand hast ta ka pad tag i tez 93 be tazed, bamdad 
be rawed, ta ka roz frod sawed, and cand ku-s drahnay i xves ne raft 
ested'. 

7. az han meh kirb 94 i hurust en-iz gowed ku: 'az han sar-darih daman i 
abigan frayast-iz zi[w]end'. 

8. Van i was-tohmag i miyan i zreh i Fraxvkard rust ested u-s tohm i 
harwispen urwar pad-is, hast ke fraron bizesk, ud hast ke tuxsag bizesk, 
ud hast ke hamag-bizesk gowed. 

9. andar hawan i awe 9 gar brihenid ested, han gar i solaxomand 9,999 
bewar joy, andar han gar warm 95 i aban 96 dad ested ku ab i az anoh 



89 *Arzoga[h], a mythical fish, 113:15. 

90 TDi. 

91 In TS2, the NP form (twyt), glossed in Arabic script; in TD2: SGYTWNyt. 

92 TS2. 

93 Anklesraia's emendation accepted. 

94 TD2:tan. 

95 PRG < *peleg \-mayya\. 

96 TD2: abanlg. 
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pad han joy widarag fraz rawed 6 7 kiswar I zamlg ciyon ab I zreh I 7 
kiswar 1 zamlg casm az anoh. 
10. 97 xar I 3 pay ray gowed ku: 'miyan I zreh I Fraxvkard ested u-s pay 3, 
ud casm 6, ud gund 9, ud gos 2, ud sru ewag, ud sar xasen, ud tan sped, 
ud menog-xvarisn I ahlaw. 

11. u-s han I 6 casm 2 pad casm-gah ud 2 pad balist I sar ud 2 pad 
kof-gah; ud pad han I 6 casm sej ud sejisn6mand*Ih I wadtar tarwined 
ud zaned. 

12. ud han I g gund I 3 pad sar, 3 pad kof, 3 pad andaron nemag I pahlug, 
ud har gund e cand kadag maha u-s and cand koh I Xvanuuqnd. 

13. ud han I 3 pay har ewag ka nihad ested and zamlg dared cand 1,000 
mes ka pad ham-nisenisnlh gird frod nisened, xvardag I pay and cand 
1,000 mard abag asp ud 1,000 wardyun padis andar widired. 

14. ud han I 2 gos Mazandaran deh be wardened. 

15. ud han I ewag srti zarren-humanag ud soraxomand, u-s 1,000 sru 1 
abarig az-is rust ested, I hast ustor zaha I hast I asp zaha, I hast I gaw 
zaha, I hast I xar zaha, 1 hast I ud meh-iz ud keh-iz, pad han 1 sru 
harwisp han I ko[x]sisnomand xrafstar I wadtar sej be zaned ud be 
tarwened. 

16. ka han I xar andar zreh gardon be dared ud gos be xamed, hamag 
ab 1 zreh I Fraxvkard pad candisn canded ud be *skafed 98 kust I / 
Vandwad. 

17. ka wang kuned, hamag dam I ablg I madag I Ohrmazdlg abus bawed ud 
hame xrafstr I ablg I abus ka han wang asnawend redag be abganend. 

18. ud ka andar zreh mized, hame ab I zreh yozdahr be bawed, ke pad 
haft kiswar i zamig, ud pad-iz han cim hamag xar ka ab wened, andar 
mizend. 

19. ciyon gowed ku: 'agar xar i 3 pay yozdahrih 6" ab ne dehed he, har- 
wisp aban 100 be abesihid he *pad 101 ahogenisnih i Gannag-Menog abar 
6 ab burd ested, pad margih i dam i Ohrmazd'. 



97 Bd 24.10-21 (Ind Bd 19.1-12), cf. A. Panaino Tistrya I — II, Serie Orientale Roma Vol. 
LXVUI.i (1990) & LXVIII,2 (1995), Roma 1995 (I), 100; DD XCIII, 11; DMX LXII, 26-27; 
cf. Ph. Gignoux, "Le mecanisme de la pluie entre le mythe et l'experimentation (Dddestdn 
IDenlg 92)", Iranica Antiqua 23 (1988): 358-390. 

98 Cf. H.W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems 153 n. 1. O.M. Cunakova, Kniga Dejanij Ardasira 
Syna Papaka, "Nauka" (Moskva 1987), 333 n. 269: +sebed, "drozit". 

99 Anklesaria read: be 6. 

100 Anklesaria added: i pad zreh. 

101 With Anklesaria. 
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20. ud Tistr ab az zreh *I *Fraxvkard pad ayarih xar I 3-pay ray aber-tar 
staned. 

21. ud ambar-iz paydag ku sargen I xar 1 3 pay hast, ce agar was-iz menog 
xvarisn hast pas-iz han nam ud parwal I ab pad sulaxiha 6 tan sawed 
pad gomez ud sargen abaz abganed. 

22. Gaw I Hadayos ke Srisog-iz xvanend ray gowend ku "pad bun-dahisn 
mardom az kiswar 6 kiswar widard paa Frasgird anosaglh az-is 
wirayend." 

23. gowed pad Den ku: '*G6padsah I han Agrerath pad sriswadag I en 
zamig u-s drubustlh e peramon kard ested ta Frasgird ka andar 
abayed'. 

24. Camros murw ray gowed ku 'pad sar I koh I Harburz, har 3 sal, was az 
an-Eran-dehan o gird ayend pad sudan i o Eran dehan, ziyan awurisn 
ud winahisn i gehan kardan, eg Burz Yazed az han i zofr i War i 
Arwand abar ayed, han Camros murw ul frestid, pad balist i hamag 
han i buland koh, cined han hamag an-Eran-dehan edon ciyon murw 
danag'. 

25. ud way i Karsift ray gowed ku 'saxvan danast guftan ud Den pad War 
i Jamkard awe burd ud rawagenid, ud anoh Abistag pad huzwan i 
murwan gowend'. 

26. ud gaw i abig ray gowed ku 'andar hamag zreh bawed ud ka wang 
kuned hamag mahigan abus bawend hamag xrafstran i abig redag 
*abganend'. 

27. Sen murw 102 ud sawag baskuc darag e gokan kard bawed. 

28. ud murw i Asozust ke murw i Zorbarag Wahman murw i Aso[k]c 
xvanend ray gowed ku '-s Abistag e andar huzwan dad ested, ka gowed 
dewan az-is wirezend, ud anoh bunag ne darend, ed ray bunag pad 
wiyaban kuned ud andar an-Eranistan bawed, ta dewan anoh bunag 
ne girend'. 



102 Cf. J.R. Russell, "Two Notes on Biblical Tradition and Native Epic in the 'Book of 
Lamentation' of St. Gregor Narekac'i", REArm 22 (1990-91): 135-145, 143: se angurag, "tree- 
fingered", an epithet of Senmurw in Bundahisn, and it is the manner in which the creature 
is depicted in an Armenian bas-relief. 
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Appendix II 

Bnd 18 (TDi Fol. 5or. 1. 70-Fol. 52 r. 1. 15 = TD2 122.15-128.11) 

8. 103 En se ata[x]s hast Adur I Farrbay 104 ud Gusnasp ud Burzen-Mihr. 
az bun-dahisn Ohrmazd ciyon se x v arrah I awesan pad pasbanlh ud 
panahlh I gehan fraz brehenid. pad han karb x v arrah6mandiha andar 
gehan hame waxsid hend. 105 

g. ud andar x v adayih I Taxmuruf 106 ka mardom pad pust I Gaw 1 Srisog 
az x v anlrah 6 abarlg kiswar hame widard hend, 107 sab ew miyan I zreh 
pad wad I staft, 108 adurgah 109 ke-s ata[x]s andar bud [ciyon pad pust I 
Gaw pad 3 gyag kard estad 110 ] [abag ata[x]s be 6 zreh] obast. awesan 
har se ata[x]s ciyon se x v arrah, pad gyag-gah 111 1 adurgah 112 pad pust i 
Gaw. Hame waxsid hend ta rosn be bud ud han mardoman pad zreh 
abaz widard hend. 113 



103 Some of the following §§ are paraphrased in the Pahlavi Rivayats accompanying 
the Dddestan I Denlg 46.3iff. (see A.V. Williams, The Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying the 
Dadestan i Denig). This late version is of little interest. On the contrary, the parallel text 
of WZ 3.82ff. is important. 

104 Or, Frenbag, Farrobag, etc. 

105 Cf. WZs 3.84.: u-s pad bun dam hamag zamig pad pasbanlh be 6 *warzawand adur i 
Farrbay ud *taglg adur i Gusnasp ud purr-sud adur i Burzen-Mihr ciyon asron ud artestdr 
ud wastaryds hend, abespard. 

106 WZs 3.86: padx v adaylh IHosang. 

107 WZs 3.86: sud hend. 

108 WZs 3.86: pad wad i skeft. 

109 WZs 3.86: ddurpayag. 

110 WZs 3.86: abar pust i gaw pad se gyag *desidag. 

111 WZs 3.86: gohrlg. 

112 WZs 3.86: ddurpayag. 

113 Partly transcribed and translated in Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century 
Books, 45; our understanding differs on three crucial points: 1), it was the fire set on the 
Bull's back that fell into the sea, not the three Fires (cf. M. Boyce, "Adur Burzen-Mihr", EIr 
1 (1985), 472-3, 472a); 2), I take gyag-gah in the sense parallel to one used in WZs, not as 
Bailey's gydg-gdh i ddur-gdh, "fire places"; 3), read ta rosn be bud, not ud ham -rosn be bud, 
"and became wholly bright", as Bailey did. 
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8. 114 These three Fires are the Fires Farrbay, 115 Gusnasp 116 and Burzen- 
Mikr. 117 Ohrmazd created them from the original creation, like their 
three x v arrahs (glories), for guarding and protecting the world(s). They 
ever blaze in this form, 118 gloriously, in the world(s). 119 

9. And during the rule / epoch of Taxmuruf, when people were passing 
on the back of the Srisog Bull from x v anirah to other continents, one 
night, by strong wind in the middle of the sea, a fire-alter, in which 
there was fire, fell [as it was made in three places on the Bull's back] 
[into the sea with the fire]. These three Fires, like three x v arraks (glo- 
ries), were blazing instead of the fire-alter, on the Bull's back, to that 
extent that there was light and these people passed over the sea. 

12. Adur i Gusnasp ta x v adayih i Kay Xusraw pad han ewenag panahih 
i gehan hame kard, ka Kay Xusraw uzdeszar i war i Cecast 120 hame 
kand 121 abar 6 busn i asp nisast ud tar ud torn be zad ud rosn be kard ta 



114 § § 8-14 were edited, translated and annotated in G. Gropp, "Die Derbent-Inschriften 
und das Adur Gusnasp", Acta Iranica 4 (1975): 317-311. 

115 In the Sasanian era, the first major Fire, that of priests and nobles; named presum- 
ably after the Fire's founder ("having a lot through Glory/Fortune"). It was kept in Persis, 
at Kdrldn, then at Fasd, Turkabdd j Sarifabad; cf. M. Boyce, "Adur Gusnasp", EIr 1 (1985), 
475-6. On social aspects of the three Fires, cf. Kdrndmag lArdaslr iPdbagdn 1.13 (the last 
edition is the Russian, by O.M. Cunakova, Kniga Dejanij Ardasira Syria Papaka, "Nauka", 
Moskva 1987). 

116 In the Sasanian era, the second major Fire, that of warriors. Originally, the Median 
Fire, placed at what is known now as Taxt-e Sulayman; according to one tradition (New 
Persian Zand i Wahman Yast), it was removed to Padasx v drgar (for translation, cf. E.B.N. 
Dhabhar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz and Others. Their Version with 
Introduction and Notes, Bombay 1932, 467, 469). Actually, it was probably extinguished in 
loth-nth century, cf. M. Boyce, "Adur Farnbag", EIr 1 (1985), 473-5. 

117 In the Sasanian era, the third major Fire, that of peasants, in Rewand near Nisapur. 
It was originally the highest Parthian Fire, named presumably after the Fire's founder 
("Mihr is lofty"); cf. M. Boyce M. Boyce, "On the Zoroastrian Temple Cult of Fire", JAOS 95 
(1975): 454-465; J.R. Russell, "Armeno-Iranica", Acta Iranica 25 (dexieme serie, Hommages 
et Opera Minora XI. Paper in Honour of Professor Mary Boyce) (Leiden, 1985), 447-458; 
M. Boyce, "Adur Burzen-Mihr", EIr 1 (1985), 472-3. 

118 So TDi. Or, "body", according to the variant reading (tn) of TD2. Compare Bnd 
18.15. 

119 WZs 3.84: And on the basic creation, [Ohrmazd) entrusted the whole earth to the 
guardianship to the powerful Fire Farrbay, to the valiant Fire Gusnasp, to the wholly-prof- 
itable Fire Burzen-Mihr, as they are the priest, the warrior and the husbandsman. 

120 Lake Urmia, cf. Bnd 12.3; cf. also ZWY 6.10.: had bud ke Adur i Gusnasp pad war 1 
Cecast i zafr, garmdg-db i jud-dewih guft. had andh-iz Den paydag, "Know that there is 
someone who said that it was Adur Gusnasp at the deep lake Cecast of warm water which 
is opposed to the dews; know that even there the Religion became manifest." 

121 Cf. DkM 598-9, DkD 357.14-6: ud pas was gehan marnjenidar iwadtar ud dydxt hdn 
uzdeszar i abar bar i war i Cecast zad, skast any skeft druzih, "then he (Kay Xusraw) smote 
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uzdeszar kand, pad ham anoh pad Asnawand kof 122 fraz ata[x]s-gahlha 
nisast [pad han cim Gusnasp xvanend ce abar busn I asp nisast]. 
12. The Fire Gusnasp was protecting, in this manner, the world(s) until 
the rule / epoch of Kay Xusraw, when Kay Xusraw was razing the idol- 
temples of Lake Cecast, (the Fire) sat on (his) horse' mane and smote 
the darkness and gloom, and she (the Fire) was alight, until he (Kay 
Xusraw) razed the idol-temples, he (Kay Xusraw) established it (the 
Fire) in exactly the same place (of the horse' mane) on Mt. Asnawand 
[they call it Gusnasp for that reason, because he established it on the 
horse' mane. 123 

21. Adur I Karkoy 124 ciyon ew ata[x]s pad Sagestan Frasiyab nisast ka-s 

padixsaylh I Eran-sahr kard. 125 
21. The Fire Karkoy was established as the one (only) fire in Sagestan by 

Frasiyab, while he was wielding sovereignty in the Iranian Empire. 



many worse destroyers of the world(s) and *chariots which were *near that idol-temple on 
the hank of Lk. Cecast, and he broke up other monstrous demonry." 

122 WZs 3.85: adur I Gusnasp pad Asnawand kof I abar Adurbadagdn . For the localiza- 
tion in Adurbadagdn, cf. also Bnd 9.29. 

123 There is g/wjb oscillation in many Iranian languages and dialects: bus[n], "mane", 
was equated with the first element of Gusnasp, understood, in its turn, as "horse' (asp) 
mane (gus[n]=bus[n])" , though gusn means "male", thus Gusrcasp="stallion". Compare the 
Armenian name of the Fire Gusnasp: Vsnasp. It is tempting to see in this passage, which 
mentions "idol-temples" and a "horse's mane", a reflection of another meaning of the word 
bsn: in SahrEran (see note 104) § 7 we read that pas gizistag Frdsydb I Tur bar ewag nisemag 
dewan uzdeszar ud basn pad-is kard, "then the accursed Frdsydb I Tur made therein every 
abode into idol-temples of demons and places of (demons') worship." Other readings: 
Markwart & Messina (see note 103), 10 (bar ewag nisemag I *ba'dn dewdn uzdestzdr pad-is 
kard); Bo Utas, "Non-Religiuos Book Pahlavi Literature as a Source to the History of Central 
Asia", AAASH 24 (1976): 115-124 (116 n. 9: *saman for *bagdn); A. Tafazzoli, "Pahlavica III", 
Acta OrientaLia 51 (1990): 47-60 (p. 48). It was Tafazzoli who made the important sugges- 
tion to see here basn<bazn<bagina. This word for "place of worship" occurs in Sogdian, 
Armenian, and Georgian. 

124 Later confused with Burzen-Mihr, cf. Dhabhar (see note 134), 60. 

125 SahrEran § 38: sahrestan I Zrang noxost gizistag Frasiyab I Tur kard. u-s warzawand 
ata[x]s i Karkoy anoh nisast u-s Manuscihr andar 6 Padisx v argar kard us Spandarmet pad 
zanih x v ast u-s Spandarmet andar 6 zamig gumext. (Frasiyab) sahristan aweran kard u-s 
ata[x]s afsard ud pas Kay Xusraw I Siyawu[x]san sahrestan abaz kard u-s ata[x]s 1 Karkoy 
abaz nisast ud Arda[x]ser 1 Pabagan sahrestan be frazamemd, "the city of Zrang was first 
build by the accursed Frasiyab i Tur. He installed there the mighty Fire of Karkoy, and he 
forced Manuscihr into Padisx v argar, and he (Frasiyab) asked Spandarmet to marry him, 
and Spandarmet mingled herself with the earth. (Frasiyab) destroyed the city and extin- 
guished the Fire, then Kay Xusraw, the son of Siyawu[x]s restored the city and reinstalled 
the Fire of Karkoy, and Arda[x]ser, the son of Pabag completed the city." 
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WZ 3.86, cf. Gignoux & Tafazzoli, 126 pp. 54-57: 

86. u-s getig paydagih I andar gehan abertar bud pad x v adayih I Hosang ka 
mardom pad gaw I *Srisdg az X v anlrah be 6 abarig kiswar hame sud 
hend pad nemag I rah sab ew pad wad I skeft adurpayag I abar pust I 
gaw pad se gyag *desidag ke-s ata[x]s padis bud 6 zreh obast ud gohrig 
han ewag ata[x]s I wuzurg paydag bud 6 se *baxslhist pad se adurpayag 
be nisast hend ud han x v ad bud se x v arrah ke-san mehmanlh abar adur 
I Farrbay adur I Gusnasp ud adur i Burzen-Mihr. 

86. And its (the x v arrah's) ^ , e%-"material" manifestation in the world was 
the uppermost during the rule / epoch of Hosang, when the people, 
by means of the Srisog Bull, were going from X v ariirah to other conti- 
nents. In the middle of the way, one night, because of a violent wind, 
the fire-basin which was fixed in three places on the Bull's back, and 
in which there was the fire, fell into the sea, and instead of this (fire) 
there became this unique great Fire, divided into three; they installed 
(them) in three fire-basins, and they (the three fires) became three 
x v arrahs (glories), that (the x v arrahs / glories) inhabit the Farrbay Fire, 
the Gusnasp Fire and the Burzen-Mihr Fire. 



See note 54. 



LEARNING FROM THE TAG: 
ON A PERSIAN WORD FOR 'CROWN' IN JEWISH ARAMAIC* 

Aaron Koller 



1. Introduction 

In a characteristically incisive study, Professor Elman once discussed the 
program of omnisignificance propounded in some rabbinic texts and 
exemplified in the Babylonian Talmud's (BT) story of Moses in the bet 
midrash of R. Akiva (bMen 29b). According to that story, God told Moses 
that he had to attach little crowns to the tops of many of the letters in the 
Torah scroll because a man, Akiva b. Joseph, would one day derive "piles 
and piles of laws from them." Prof. Elman commented: 

We may ask, in the spirit of that story, where are those piles of piles of 
halakhot expounded from the crowns of the letters? The very locus classicus 
of omnisignificance points up either its loss, or its lack. 1 

These crowns, known in later sources as the 'tdgtn,' are beautifying but 
problematic, for it would appear that they have little to teach. In the spirit 
of the Talmudic story, this is deeply troubling. Outside of the spirit of the 
story, however, it may be suggested that there is much to be learned from 
the tdgtn; more particularly, there is much to learn from the use of the 
word tag in Jewish Aramaic. 

It has long been known that the word tag in Aramaic was borrowed 
from Persian. 2 Interestingly, tag is unattested in actual Middle Persian 
(MP) texts — a not uncommon state of affairs, given the sparse pre- 
medieval literary remains in Persian. 3 Its MP heritage, however, is assured. 



* This paper benefited from critical comments by Elitzur Bar-Asher Siegal and Shira 
Hecht-Koller. Remaining deficiencies are my own responsibility. 

1 Yaakov Elman, '"It is No Empty Thing': Nahmanides and the Search for Omni- 
significance," Torah U-Madda Journal 3 (1992): 3. 

2 A number of years ago, Prof. Elman himself assisted me in clarifying some of the issues 
involved here, and consulted Prof. Oktor Skjaervo on my behalf, as well; I am indebted to 
these two scholars for their help. 

3 For the Neo-Persian and Armenian evidence for the existence of the Middle Persian 
word, cf. J. Tavernier, Iranica in the Achaemenid Period {ca. 550-330 B.C.): Lexicon of Old 
Iranian Proper Names and Loanwords, Attested in Non-Iranian Texts (OLA 158; Leuven: 
Uitgeverij Peeters and the Departement Oosterse Studies, 2007), 565. 
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Shaked writes: "Although the Persian term tag [. . .] does not occur in the 
surviving Middle Persian or Parthian literature, it must have been a fairly 
common term in Iranian, to judge by its ramified descendants." 4 These 
"ramified descendants" include Aramaic tag (and thence-derived Arabic 
^Li), 5 which provides the earliest attestation of the lexeme, as well as 
Armenian taj. 

The fact that the word was borrowed into Aramaic in the Arsacid 
period 6 (= Parthian period, c. 238 BCE-224 CE) is interesting. What kind 
of a loanword is this? Researchers of 'contact linguistics' (or languages in 
contact) typically distinguish between cultural borrowings and core bor- 
rowings. 7 Cultural borrowings are typically words borrowed along with an 
item imported into the culture, and fill a need in the target language. When 
CD technology spread around the world, a word was needed for these 
shiny round things that contained music, so it is unsurprising that many 
languages borrowed the word 'CD.' Core borrowings, on the other hand, 
are words borrowed for items or concepts for which a word already exists 
in the borrowing language. While for cultural borrowings little psychologi- 
cal probing is necessary to establish the motivation for the loan, for core 
borrowings the question of motivation is of great importance. The crucial 
issue is inevitably 'prestige,' but prestige comes in many varieties. 8 



4 Shaul Shaked, "From Iran to Islam: On Some Symbols of Royalty," Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic andlstam 7 (1986): 75-76. 

5 Siegmund Frankel, Die aramaischen Fremdworter im Arabischen (Leiden: Brill, 1886), 
62; and Shaked, "From Iran to Islam," 76. The taj in the name of the Taj Mahal is apparently 
a Persianizing folk etymology of the tomb's original name. 

6 For full discussion of the Arsacids, see Encyclopaedia of Islam 2 (Leiden: Brill, 1954- 
2004), 525-542. The single usage of the lexeme discussed in this paper is sufficient to prove 
that the loan took place no later than the Arsacids, no matter how pseudonymous the 
statement is thought to be. 

7 Carol Myers-Scotton, Contact Linguistics: Bilingual Encounters and Grammatical 
Outcomes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 234-245; eadem., Multiple Voices: An 
Introduction to Bitingualism (Maiden, MA: Blackwell, 2006), 210-218. Compare the distinc- 
tion drawn by Hans Henrich Hock and Brian D. Joseph between borrowings for "need" and 
borrowings for "prestige" in Language History, Language Change, and Language Relationship: 
An Introduction to Historical and Comparative Linguistics (Trends in Linguistics Studies 
and Monographs 93; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1996), 271-272. See also the sophisticated 
discussion in Martin Haspelmath, "Loanword Typology: Steps Toward a Systematic Cross- 
Linguistic Study of Lexical Borrowability," in Aspects of Language Contact: New Theoretical, 
Methodological and Empirical Findings with Special Focus on Romancisation Processes (ed. 
Thomas Stolz, Dik Bakker & Rosa Salas Palomo; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2008), 43-62. 

8 Cf., for example, April M. S. McMahon, Understanding Language Change (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 202 (and, more generally, her discussion of loanwords 
on 200-209). 
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What kind of a loan was tag into Arsacid-era Aramaic? By then, Aramaic 
had a common word for 'crown,' kalU, 9 so this was apparently a 'core bor- 
rowing.' Once borrowed, it is difficult to say whether speakers would have 
perceived it as foreign. Borrowed words can either be true loanwords or 
remain foreign words within the borrowing language. This is the differ- 
ence between the statuses of 'angst' and Weltanschauung' within English, 
for example: the former has been nativized (note the lower-case initial 
letter and the pronunciation with the American /ae/) whereas the latter 
remains a perceptibly German word within English (note the capital let- 
ter and the pronunciation of <w> as /v/). 10 Phonologically speaking, there 
is nothing particularly "un-Aramaic" about the word tag (compare dar 
and tab, for example), so there is no reason to think that within Aramaic 
it remained a perceptibly foreign word rather than a true loanword. 11 It 
probably would have been perceived as a good Aramaic word by people 
other than Persian speakers. 

This brings us to the text that is of particular interest here, from mAvot 
1:13, "<wedi> yistammas betagd halajy," or "anyone who uses the crown 
dies." 12 This is said to have been a saying of Hillel the Elder, who accord- 
ing to rabbinic sources lived in the first century BCE and was Babylonian 



9 It is not clear that kalil is a native Aramaic word. For a positive verdict on this ques- 
tion, see Stephen A. Kaufman, The Akkadian Influences on Aramaic (Oriental Institute 
Assyriological Studies 19; Chicago: University of Chicago, 1974), 63-64; for a negative ver- 
dict, and the view that kalil was borrowed from Akkadian, cf. Hayim Tadmor and Mordecai 
Cogan, II Kings (Anchor Bible 10; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1988), 128. I hope to return 
to this question elsewhere in the context of an investigation into the functions of crowns 
in the West Semitic world. 

10 The psychological truth of these claims have been experimentally demonstrated; cf. 
A.J. Meier, "The Status of 'Foreign Words' in English: The Case of Eight German Words," 
American Speech 75 (2000): 169-183. 

11 For the medial vowel and the traditions within Aramaic of how to vocalize the word, 
see Moshe Bar-Asher, "Millim vetsurotehen: Le'or himmishqa ha'ivri ba'aravit hayyehudit 
ha-hadashah ule'or mesorot hallashon," in Sefer Shivti'el: Mehqarim belashon ha'ivrit uvi- 
mesorot ha'edot (ed. Yitshaq Gluska and Tsemah Qesar; Ramat Gan: Ha'aguddah letippuah 
hevrah vetarbut, Afikim, and the Shivtiel Family, 1992), 28. The scribe (or reading tradi- 
tion) of MS Paris of Avot appears to have transformed the word into a qal form; there we 
read tag. 

12 There are a number of philological complications and problems in just this brief line, 
but full discussions will have to await another opportunity; in the meantime, I assume the 
standard translation and interpretation. The text is quoted from MS Kaufmann, whose 
Hebrew tradition has been shown to be most reliable. No comparable work has been done 
on the Aramaic in the Mishnah as of yet. In MS Kaufmann this line is part of the extraor- 
dinarily long Mishnah 1:9, and the numeration differs from MS to MS. 
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by birth. He is quoted in Avot a number of times in Aramaic, including 
three other lines in close proximity to this one. 13 

This phrase now deserves a closer look. The noun in the center is origi- 
nally Persian, but since it was observed above that the word appears like 
Aramaic, it is not clear that the listener would have noticed its foreign 
etymology. 14 This is similar to the use of words like 'ballet' or 'concierge,' 
which although transparently of French origin, are true loanwords within 
English, and not similar to the use of perceptibly French words within English 
(e.g., "She has the savoir-faire to travel alone"). 

We are now in position to learn two things from the use of the word tag 
here. The first relates to the motivation for the borrowing, and the second 
to the presence of this Persian word in a statement attributed to Hillel. 

2. Persian Crowns 

Why was this Persian word borrowed into Aramaic? An understanding 
of the role of the Persian crowns themselves goes far towards explaining 
this. Both morphologically and functionally, the Persian crowns were dis- 
tinctive. The royal crown was an emblem of the rarified existence of the 
Persian monarch, and served as a marker of such as early as Achaemenid 
times and as late as Sasanian times. In terms of appearance, the jagged 
crown "served as the main attribute of the Achaemenid ruler on coin- 
age within the Persian Empire [. . .] from the early years of the reign of 
Darius I on." 15 



13 The question of why he is quoted in Aramaic is one that attracted the attention of 
medieval scholars already, and an explanation that is both historically and sociolinguisti- 
cally conscious is possible, but is beyond the scope of the present article. 

14 That is, it is not clear that this would have been perceived as code-switching. See, 
for example, Carol Myers-Scotton, "Differentiating Borrowing and Codeswitching," in 
Linguistic Change and Contact: Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Conference on New Ways 
of Analyzing Variation (ed. Kathleen Ferrara et al.; Austin: University of Texas Department 
of Linguistics, 1988), 318-325. 

15 Leo Mildenberg, "A Note on the Persian Great King Wearing the Jagged Crown," 
Israel Numismatic Journal 13 (1994-1999): 21. In Darius' depiction in his Persepolis reliefs 
there is an "enigmatic feature of his crown, [that it] lacks the characteristic crenelations 
of [his] crown" (Dalia Levit-Tawil, "The Enthroned King Ahasuerus at Dura in Light of the 
Iconography of Kingship in Iran," Bulletin of the American Society for Oriental Research 
250 [1983]: 72). Edith Porada, "Some Thoughts on the Audience Reliefs of Persepolis," in 
Studies in Classical Art and Archaeology: A Tribute to Peter Heinrich von Blanckenhagen (ed. 
Giinter Kopcke and Mary B. Moore; Locust Valley, N.Y.: Augustin, 1979), 41-42, argues that 
the reliefs appear not to have been completed; alternatively, kings may have worn differ- 
ent crowns for different occasions; alternatively, the crowns may have been left smooth 
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We also find that in Persian culture — as opposed to West Semitic 
culture 16 — being crowned was the marker of the monarchy: classical and 
Armenian sources tell that the Parthian king was crowned by the family 
of Surena, and the local kings were crowned by the king of kings, who 
gave permission for the local kings to wear the tiara upright. 17 When other 
rulers wanted to claim power, they would emulate the Persian monarch's 
headgear; thus Antiochus of Commagene (69-34 BCE) was distinguished 
by a crenelated tiara. 18 Even in early Islam, the tdj was specifically the low, 
crenelated crown still worn by rulers. 19 



to better hold on the paint. Levit-Tawil (72) suggests that the difference may be due to 
the presentation of Darius here as lawgiver and the chief judge of the state. Von Gall's 
theory ("Die Kopfbedeckung des persischen Ornats bei den Achameniden," Archdotogische 
Mitteitungen aus Iran 7 [1974]: 145-161) that each of the Achaemenid kings possessed a 
distinctive crown was always problematic (see the doubts expressed by Margaret Cool 
Root, The King and Kingship in Achaemenid Art: Essays on the Creation of an Iconography 
of Empire [Acta Iranica 19; Leiden: Brill, 1979], 92-93 and 171, and Porada, "Some Thoughts 
on the Audience Reliefs of Persepolis," 41-42), and has been thoroughly rejected by 
Wouter Henkelmann, "The Achaemenid Crown," Archdotogische Mitteitungen aus Iran 28 
(1995-1996): 275-293. 

16 This deserves a full treatment, which space restrictions preclude here but which I hope 
to provide elsewhere. For the time being, see Bar Rakib 1 4-7 (. , J3U'in.' , p/iy31.' , 3N.plS3 
■aN.NO-D/^J? .nO , '72n ! 7;n.''Nnm/ ! 7N3Dn.''Nn3) and Panammu 19-20 (.arm.'DJNl 



.] , pT^31.''2N.pirS3.l]aJ2.n2 

n].jnji. , iN.nu;a.7}?.niu?' , [.]Di 



/.nu?a . ! 7j7.mu?N.3 ! 7n.nD ! 72n ! 7;n. , ]Nna.''J3u;in 
-iru.-a.mja.'aN); Hadad 8-9 (.nun. , [i]''a[.]n ; 

ilDlj^n) with Jonas C. Greenfield, "Aspects of Aramaean Religion," in Ancient Israelite 
Religion: Essays in Honor of Frank Moore Cross (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 69. From 
the Arsacid period, see the expression "n'syb kwrsy' " in Tang e-Sarvak 1 (Holger Gzella, 
"Aramaic in the Parthian Period: The Arsacid Inscriptions," in Aramaic in its Historical and 
Linguistic Setting [ed. Holger Gzella and Margaretha L. Folmer; Veroffentlichungen der 
Orientalischen Kommission 50; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2008], 113). For the biblical data, 
see Alison Salvesen, "The Trappings of Royalty in Ancient Hebrew," in King and Messiah in 
Israel and the Ancient Near East: Proceedings of the Oxford Old Testament Seminar (ed. John 
Day; JSOT Sup 270; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 119-141, though there is much 
more to be said regarding the culture of crowns in the Bible and in Aramaic. 

17 Josephus, Ant., 20:68; Vesta Sarkhosh-Curtis, "Investiture During the Parthian 
Dynasty" (available at http://www.cais-soas.com/CAIS/History/ashkanian/investiture_ 
parthian.htm). 

18 Cf. John H. Young, "Commagenian Tiaras: Royal and Divine," AJA 68 (1964): 29-34 
and Plates 11-12, esp. PI. 11. 

19 Bernard Lewis, The Political Language of Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1988), 22 and 126, n. 50 with reference to the Iranian background of this usage; Yedida Kalfon 
Stillman, Arab Dress: A Short History from the Dawn of Islam to Modern Times (Leiden: Brill, 
2003), 36-37. Besides the real crowns worn by the rulers, Stillman (37) notes the following 
very important symbolic use of the Sasanian crown: "The decorative motif of the Sasanian 
royal crown did, however, figure into Umayyad art and can be seen worked into the vase 
and floral decorations of the mosaics adorning the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem where 
it was used as a declaration of Islam's universal dominion." For the caliph's own elaborate 
headgear, called al-tdj al-sarif see Stillman, 54-55. 
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The form of the royal crown differed in various times and places, but 
the distinctively Persian crown never lost its evocative power. When 
Mithradates I is first shown as a Seleucid king on his coins, he appears 
wearing a Greek diadem. 20 The great achievement of the Parthians, how- 
ever, was to "re-introduce Iranian elements into post-Hellenistic Iran," 21 
and Mithradates II wore the Iranian tiara rather than the Greek diadem 
(a practice continued by the Sasanians). 22 The Persian royal crown, then, 
was an emblem of the Persian monarch at least from Achaemenid times 
through the Sasanians. 23 

It is unfortunately still true, as pointed out by Sugiyama decades ago, 
that the detailed information we possess regarding Achaemenid and 
Sasanian crowns, derived from detailed study of coins, carvings, and sil- 
verware, "cannot be copied in the study of Parthian crowns." 24 But regard- 
ing the Sasanian court, at least, we have indications that the crown was 
explicitly put to symbolic use, specifically highlighting the motifs of inac- 
cessibility and supremacy. Note the tradition reported by Shaked regard- 
ing the tag: 

It is related that the royal crown of the Sasanians was so heavy that the king 
could not carry it on his head. It was therefore attached to a chain hanging 
from the ceiling, which was made invisible to the visitors in the audience 
hall [....] When a visitor first approached the king, he was awestruck by 
the sight. 25 



20 Vesta Sarkosh Curtis, "Parthian Culture and Costume," in Mesopotamia and Iran in 
the Parthian and Sasanian Periods: Rejection and Survival, c. 238 bc-ad 642 (ed. John Curtis; 
London: British Museum Press, 2000), 24. 

21 Ibid., 34. 

22 Ibid. 

23 It is plausible that the symbolic use of the crown was shared by, or inherited 
from, the Neo-Assyrians (for some suggestive thoughts along these lines, see Cool Root, 
Crowning Glories, 36), but there are other important differences, as well. It is no won- 
der that according to a medieval Persian epic, after defeating Darius' armies, "Alexander 
arrived at Istakhr [Persepolis] and in this city he placed on his head the imperial crown" 
(from the epic Shah Nameh by Firdusi [born c. 950 CE], quoted from Margaret Cool Root, 
Crowning Glories: Persian Kingship and the Power of Creative Continuity [Ann Arbor, MI: 
University of Michigan Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, 1990], 19). Given the date of the 
text in which this story is found, this is likely better evidence for what the Persians thought 
Alexander ought to have done than what he really did, but this just makes it more valuable 
for reconstructing the Persian perspective on the crown. 

24 Jiro Sugiyama, "Some Problems of Parthian Kings' Crowns," Orient 9 (1973): 31-32. 
For the detailed study of Sasanian crowns which provoked this lament, see Kurt Erdmann, 
"Die Entwicklung der sasanidischen Krone," Ars Istamica 15-16 (1951): 87-123; see also Josef 
Wiesehofer, Ancient Persia (London: I. B. Taurus, 2001), 163, the silver bowl and crown on 
Plate XXVIIa-b, and the coins on Plate XXIX. 

25 Shaked, "From Iran to Islam," 76. 
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The crown instilled awe in those who beheld it, and symbolized all that 
was grandly remote about the Persian monarchy. 

All this explains well what the 'prestige' was in borrowing the Persian 
word tag in order to name the crown (for which Aramaic already had 
a word). It is not surprising that the Jews, like the rest of the Persian 
subjects, 26 saw the crown as a symbol of the elitism and restrictiveness of 
the monarchy. This makes the Persian word for crown perfect for Hillel's 
aphorism, whose point is that the crown is off-limits: one who uses it 
dies! 27 Use of the Persian word for the exclusive and inaccessible Persian 
crown for the rabbinic 'crown of Torah' makes an important point about 
the Babylonian rabbinic culture's view of what was truly to be valued. 28 

3. Eastern Aramaic in the Mouth of Hillel 

A final point will deal with the presence of this Aramaic word in a line 
attributed to Hillel the Elder. As mentioned, the lexeme has not properly 
been nativized within Aramaic, but more importantly, it never did become 
a common Aramaic word. It is entirely unattested elsewhere in Western 
sources, 29 and is found only in the eastern dialects of Jewish Babylonian 



26 Erich Gruen has recently mounted a sophisticated, and partially unconventional 
argument that the Jews under the Achaemenids (or at least those who wrote books) con- 
sistently viewed the king as dim-witted and foolish, easily manipulable and functionally 
powerless. See his "Persia Through the Jewish Looking-Glass," in Cultural Borrowings and 
Ethnic Appropriations in Antiquity (ed. Erich S. Gruen; Oriens et Occidens 8; Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner, 2005), 90-104, and "Persian Through the Jewish Looking-Glass," in Jewish 
Perspectives on Hellenistic Rulers (ed. Tessa Rajak, Sarah Pearce, James Aitken, and Jennifer 
Dines; Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007), 53-75. This is possible, but would not 
change the fact that the trappings of the monarchy exuded power and exclusivity. 

27 Others have already noted that the imagery is borrowed from rules protecting the 
royal accoutrements from illicit use (Yonah Frankel, Darke ha'aggadah vehammidrash 
[Masada: Yad Lattalmud, 1991], 400; Giinter Stemberger, "Los dichos arameos de Hillel en 
el tratado Avot," Misceldnea de Estudios Arabesy Hebraicos 53 [2004]: 401), either argu- 
ing that Hillel re-applied what was originally a secular aphorism or that he formulated a 
religious statement utilizing secular language. We can add that there certainly are other 
cases in which Babylonian rabbis borrowed imagery and terminology from the restric- 
tions on trespassing on Persian royal territory and applied them to the religious sphere; 
cf. the excellent study by Maria Eva Subtelny, "The Tale of the Four Sages who Entered 
the 'Pardes': A Talmudic Enigma from a Persian Perspective," Jewish Studies Quarterly 11 
(2004): 3-58. 

28 As Elitzur Bar-Asher Siegal pointed out, this Judaized usage of tag continued to 
develop; if in Hillel's speech it refers to the metaphorical crown of Torah, in later usage it 
refers to the physical crowns on the letters in the Torah. 

29 Although this does not explain its absence from SokolofP s dictionary of Judean 
Aramaic. 
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Aramaic and Mandaic. 30 This seems to be a clear Babylonianism quoted 
in the mouth of Hillel. 

What does this mean with regard to the attributions? There are two 
possibilities. The first is that, contrary to many recent assertions, the attri- 
butions and quotations may be reliable, at least some of the time and 
at least in early texts such as the Mishnah, even with regard to ancient 
characters such as Hillel. 31 The other possibility is that this is a sophis- 
ticated example of literary code-switching, in which the editors of the 
Mishnah put a Persianism into a line they were attributing to Hillel the 
Elder, whom they believed to have been a Babylonian. 32 



30 Cf. E.S. Drower and R. Macuch, A Mandaic Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon, 1963), 478. 
Stemberger, "Los dichos arameos de Hillel," 388, reviews some of the dialectological data 
regarding this lexeme, as well, pointing out, following Beyer, that this lexeme does not 
belong to the Aramaic "das in den Jahrhunderten um Christi Geburt in Palastina gesprochen 
wurde," which I think is quite true, but I do not understand why Stemberger then thinks 
that the use of tdgd is an argument against a Tannaitic dating for the text. I believe this 
example is not disturbed by the prudent warning of Edward M. Cook, "Qumran Aramaic and 
Aramaic Dialectology," in Studies in Qumran Aramaic (ed. Takamitsu Muraoka; Abr-Nahrain 
Sup. 3; Leuven: Peeters, 1992), 6, against dialectological studies based on terms for realia on 
the grounds that "we are very far from approaching the 'flapjack-fritter' level of knowledge 
even for those texts." There are clear examples of dialectical differences in lexicon, as is to 
be expected when dealing with dialects separated by such great geographical and cultural 
distances. David M. Goldenberg, "Retroversion to Jesus' ipsissima verba and the Vocabulary 
of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic: The Case of mata' and qarta'," Biblia 77 (1996): 64-83, is a 
good example, and the Babylonian rabbis, at least, were well aware of these differences; cf. 
bEruv 53, discussed by Kutscher, Studies in Galilean Aramaic (trans. M. Sokoloff; Ramat Gan: 
Bar Ilan University Press, 1976), 69, and for a striking example, S. David Sperling, "Aramaic 
Spousal Misunderstandings," Journal of the American Oriental Society 115 (1995): 205-209. See 
also the comments of idem., "Talmud: East and West," in Ben historiyah lesifrut: Sefer hay- 
yovel leYitshak Barzilai (ed. Stanley Nash; Tel Aviv: Haqqibbuts Hamme'uhad, 1997), 152, 
and Eljakim Wajsberg, "Hallashon ha'aramit shel hayyetsirah ha'erets-yisre'elit battalmud 
habbavli, 3," Leshonenu 68 (2006): 48-52, esp. §4.4.3. A comparably sophisticated study 
regarding the Babylonian and Assyrian dialects of Akkadian in the Neo-Assyrian period 
has yielded productive and interesting results; cf. Martin Worthington, "Dialect Admixture 
of Babylonian and Assyrian in SAA VIII, X, XII, XVII and XVIII," Iraq 68 (2006): 59-84. 

31 The relevance of linguistic argumentation to the textual history of rabbinic litera- 
ture has recently been stressed by Wajsberg, especially in the conclusion of "Hallashon 
ha'aramit." Note that to some extent this parallels the linguistic argument against a (late 
and) homogenous Hebrew Bible; cf. Avi Hurvitz, "The Historical Quest for 'Ancient Israel' 
and the Linguistic Evidence of the Hebrew Bible: Some Methodological Observations," 
Vetus Testamentum 47 (1997): 301-315; idem., "The Relevance of Biblical Hebrew Linguistics 
for the Historical Study of Ancient Israel," in Proceedings of the Twelfth World Congress 
of Jewish Studies, A (Jerusalem: World Union of Jewish Studies, 1999), 21-33; idem., "Can 
Biblical Texts be Dated Linguistically? Chronological Perspectives in the Historical Study 
of Biblical Hebrew," in Congress Volume: Oslo igg8 (ed. Andre Lemaire and Magne Saebo; 
Vetus Testamentum Supplements 80; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 143-160. 

32 Based on both the morphology and the semantics of the verb yistammas, I believe it 
can be shown that this line in mAvot 1:13 is likely to be an authentic citation of Babylonian 
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4. Conclusion 



In sum, much can be learned from the tag that lives not on top of the let- 
ters in the Torah scroll, but in the wisdom attributed to Hillel the Elder. 
It can be said that the word is a Persianism, and that this fits the persona 
of Hillel as a Babylonian immigrant within Palestinian rabbinic society. 
It can be said that the Persian tag was overlaid with an aura of remote- 
ness, and that this may well explain why the Persian word for 'crown' was 
borrowed into Aramaic despite the presence of ostensibly synonymous 
words in the target language. And it may provide another example of the 
conversion of a secular aphorism to the religious realm in the hands of 
the rabbis. 



Aramaic rather than code-switching by a speaker of Palestinian Aramaic, but this will have 
to await a different opportunity. 



THE ADWADAD OFFENCE IN ZOROASTPJAN LAW 



Maria Macuch 

In the past decade Iranian legal and religious sources 1 from the pre-Islamic 
period have been increasingly called upon to explain various cultural and 
juridical features of the Babylonian Talmud. 2 The examination of Iranian 
legal material as a relevant source of information is fairly new in this 
context, although it is well known that the Talmud was produced during 



1 The abbreviations used for these sources are as follows: 

DkM = Denkard, cited according to D.M. Madan, The Complete Text of the Pahtavi 
Dinkard, vols. I — II, Bombay 1911. 
FiO = Frahang 1 dim 
Her = Herbedestan 

H/E = H. Humbach and J. Elfenbein, Erbedestan: An Avesta-Pahlavi Text (Miinchen: 
Miinchner Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, Beiheft 15 n.F., 1990). 

HJ = D.P. Sanjana, Nirangistan: A Photozincographed Facsimile (Bombay: Trustees of the 
Parsee Punchayet, 1894). 

K/K = F.M. Kotwal, Ph.G. Kreyenbroek, The Herbedestan and Nerangestan, (4 vols; 
Studia Iranica 10, 16, 30, 38; Paris, Association pour 1'avancement des etudes iraniennes, 
1992-2009). 

MHD = (Madayan t) Hazar Dadestan, cited according to the facsimile of J.J. Modi, 
Mddigdn-i-Hazdr (Poona: Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet, 1901). 

MHDA = (Madayan i) Hazar Dadestan, cited according to the facsimile of T.D. 
Anklesaria, The Social Code of the Parsis in Sassanian Times or Madigan I Hazar Dadistan 
(Pert II; Bombay: Fort Print. Press, 1912). 

RivDd = Pahtavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadestan i Denig. 

TD = F.M. Kotwal, and J.W. Boyd, Erbadistan ud Nirangistan. Facsimile Edition of 
the Manuscript TD. (Harvard Iranian Series III; Cambridge, Mass. and London: Harvard 
University Press, 1980). 

V = Videwddd 

ZXA = Zand ixwardag abestdg, cited according to B.N. Dhabhar, Zand-i Khurtak Avistdk 
(Bombay: Fort Printing Press, 1927). 

2 See especially Yaakov Elman's recent contributions in the bibliography of his work in 
the present volume; see also Maria Macuch, "Iranian Legal Terminology in the Babylonian 
Talmud in the Light of Sasanian Jurisprudence," Irano-fudaica TV (ed. S. Shaked and 
A. Netzer; Jerusalem, 1999), 91-101; eadem., "The Talmudic Expression 'Servant of the Fire' 
in the Light of Pahlavi Legal Sources," in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam (Studies 
in Honour of Shaul Shaked) 26 (2002): 109-129; eadem, "An Iranian Legal Term in the 
Babylonian Talmud and in Sasanian Jurisprudence: dastwarih," in Irano-fudaica VI (ed. 
S. Shaked; Jerusalem, 2008), 126-138; eadem., "Allusions to Sasanian Law in the Babylonian 
Talmud", in The Talmud in its Iranian Context (eds. Carol Bakhos and M. Rahim Shayegan; 
Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 100-111; and eadem, "Substance and Fruit in the Sasanian 
Law of Property and the Babylonian Talmud", in Proceedings of the Conference "Talmudic 
Archeology", UCL London, fune 22-24, 2 oog (forthcoming). 
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Parthian and Sasanian rule in Mesopotamia in a cultural environment 
in which Jews lived in close proximity with Zoroastrians for over a mil- 
lenium. Yaakov Elman has recognized not only the importance of the 
Iranian legal sources for understanding the Bavli, but has, moreover, 
himself shown in a large number of valuable comparative studies, that 
Iranian culture and law played a far more prominent part in the develop- 
ment of Talmudic law and rabbinic culture than most experts were willing 
to concede in the past. He has demonstrated beyond doubt that Iranian 
jurisprudence and theology, purity laws and religious doctrine show many 
striking parallels to rabbinic concepts and that these cannot be explained 
away by mere coincidence. The idea for the present investigation, a close 
examination of a Zoroastrian legal technical term that occurs in both Old 
Iranian (Avestan) and Middle Persian (Pahlavi) sources, came from one 
of his recent comparative studies involving the Herbedestan, 3 "Religious 
Studies", 4 an important, but in large parts enigmatic, religious text in 
the Avestan language with a Pahlavi translation and commentary (called 
zand). 5 It is therefore with pleasure that I dedicate this short contribution 
to Yaakov, whom I have come to know not only as an enthusiastic and 
enlightened scholar, willing to seek new ways, but also as a dear friend. 

One of the reasons for neglecting the Iranian legal material for so 
long lies in the immense difficulties of deciphering and understanding 
these ancient texts. Only a small section of a presumably large number 



3 Yaakov Elman, "Toward an Intellectual History of Sasanian Law: An Intergenerational 
Dispute in Herbedestan 9 and its Rabbinic Parallels," in The Talmud in its Iranian Context, 
21-57 ( m y thanks to Yaakov for generously sending me the article before publication). 

4 On the title of this work see H. Humbach and J. Elfenbein, Erbedestdn: An Avesta- 
Pahtavi Text (Miinchen: Miinchner Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, Beiheft 15 n.F., 
1990), 7, and F.M. Kotwal, Ph.G. Kreyenbroek, The Herbedestan and Nerangestan, (vol. 1: 
Herbedestan; Studia Iranica 10; Paris, Association pour l'avancement des etudes iraniennes, 

1992), IS- 

5 Although the Herbedestan has been edited fairly recently in two versions by Humbach 
and Elfenbein (H/E) as well as Kotwal and Kreyenbroek 1992 (K/K), the text is still full 
of unsolved problems. See also Elman, "Toward an Intellectual History" and idem, "The 
Herbedestan in the Herbedestan: Priestly Teaching from the Avesta to the Zand", in Irano- 
Judaica VII (Proceedings of the Sixth Irano-Judaica Conference held in Hamburg, Sept. 
10-12, 2006); and Maria Macuch, Review of "Kotwal, F.M. and Kreyenbroek, Ph.G. The 
Herbedestan and Nerangestan. Vol. I: Herbedestan, Paris 1992" in Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and Asian Studies 58 (1995): 372-375; eadem, "The Herbedestan as a Legal 
Source: A Section on the Inheritance of a Convert to Zoroastrianism," in Bulletin of 
the Asia Institute 19 (= Iranian and Zoroastrian Studies in Honor of Prods Oktor Skjcervo; 
ed. by C.A. Bromberg, N. Sims-Williams, U. Sims-Williams; 2005, publ. 2009): 91-102; and 
eadem, "Disseminating the Mazdayasnian Religion. An Edition of the Pahlavi Herbedestan 
Chapter 5", in Exegisti monumenta. Festschrift in Honour of Nicholas Sims-Williams (Iranica 
17; eds. W. Sundermann, A. Hintze, F. de Blois; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 2009), 251-277. 
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of theological and legal commentaries from the Sasanian period has 
survived to this day. Moreover, there is a huge time-gap of several centu- 
ries between the composition of the Avestan texts and their translation 
into Pahlavi. 6 The content of the former had to be explained in commen- 
taries, by which the Sasanian exegetes linked the ancient texts to the com- 
pletely changed conditions of their own period. Far from elucidating the 
Avestan material for us, these Pahlavi commentaries are often even more 
enigmatic than the original texts, since they make use of a theological 
and legal technical vocabulary which is not explained. In a few cases — as 
the example to be discussed below — the legal term was derived from an 
Avestan expression, but the technical meaning was enlarged to suit the 
altered conditions of the Sasanian period and its legal system. 

1. 

In his article mentioned above, 7 Yaakov discusses at length a difficult pas- 
sage of Herbedestan g.8. 8 This text is the most extensive surviving source 
on the religious education of Zoroastrians in the pre-Islamic age, cover- 
ing the Avestan and Middle Iranian periods. The first eleven chapters 
deal with the circumstances under which family members (men, women 
or children) should leave home in order to pursue an activity called 
a&auruna- in the Avestan text, asrdlh and herbedestan kardan "pursuing 
priesthood/religious studies" 9 in the Pahlavi version. Chapter 9 treats this 
question with respect to an underage child who has to be accompanied 
by an escort, exercising guardianship over the minor for the duration of 



6 For an overview of zararf-literature see the general introductions to Avestan and 
Pahlavi literature by Almut Hintze, "Avestan Literature," The Literature of Pre-Islamic 
Iran. Companion Volume I to A History of Persian Literature (eds. R.E. Emmerick and 
M. Macuch; London, 2009), 1-71, and Maria Macuch, "Pahlavi Literature" in ibid., 116-190 
with further references. A survey of Sasanian law is to be found in M. Macuch, "Judicial 
and Legal Systems. Iia. Legal Systems, Sasanian Period", in Encyclopaedia Iranica XV (New 
York, 2009), 181-196. For an extensive survey of the problems and peculiarities of the zand 
see the important study of Alberto Cantera, Studien zur Pahlavi-Ubersetzung des Avesta. 
(Iranica 7; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2004). 

7 Elman, "Toward an Intellectual History". 

8 The numbering follows K/K (corresponding to H/E 9.15-16). 

9 On these expressions see Almut Hintze, "Disseminating the Mazdayasnian Religion: 
An Edition of the Avestan Herbedestan Chapter 5," in Exegisti monumental Festschrift in 
Honour of Nicholas Sims-Williams (eds. W. Sundermann, A. Hintze, F. de Blois; Iranica 17; 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009), 171-190 (175-179); andM. Macuch, "Disseminating," 264-266, 
with further references. 
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the journey. 10 In the course of discussing the offences which could occur 
to the child under the custody of the escort during this period, Her. g.8 
uses the Avestan expression adfiadaiti- "act of placing on the way, leaving 
on the road" 11 (<a5j3an- "way, road" and da- "to set, place") 12 to designate 
"abandonment", the offence of a parent or guardian leaving a child (or 
another person under custody) to its fate. The word is rendered in Pahlavi 
by adwadad, which was either derived from a5/3adaiti- or from a possible 
variant *a5j3addta-, "placed in the road, left on the way": 13 

Her. 9.8 (K/K; H/E 9.15; TD ior.12-15; HJ I2r.i3-i2v.5) 

(Av.) nabdnazdistdm he para "pascaeta 14 raesaca 15 "aS/iadditiiaca 16 
"astaraii nti 17 

They shall hold its (=the child's) next of kin, (both) before and after (escort- 
ing/returning the child?), guilty of injury and of the act of leaving (the 
child) on the road. 

(MP) ay nabanazdist pas oy pad res adwadad 1 * astarenend 19 ku-s az-is be e 
girend. 



10 Interestingly, in the Pahlavi version it is the rad or "spiritual master" of the child, 
who bestows guardianship of the child to another person. On the important function 
of the rad I xwes "one's own spiritual master" in Zoroastrianism see Alberto Cantera, 
"Phi. xwaddosagih und die Unterwerfung unter die Autoritat im (nach)sasanidischen 
Zoroastrismus," in Religious Themes and Texts of Pre-Islamic Iran and Central Asia. Studies 
in honour of Professor Gherardo Gnoli (eds. C. Cereti, M. Maggi, E. Provasi; Wiesbaden: 
Reichert, 2003), 17-30 (28). 

11 Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch (StraKburg: Triibner, 1904), 61. 

12 Bartholomae, ibid. 62;]. Kellens, Liste duverbe avestique (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1995), 29. 

13 In the following quotations from Avestan and Pahlavi works, additions to the text 
are given in round brackets ( ) and exclusions in angle brackets <>. Pahlavi glosses and 
commentaries are placed in square brackets [ ]. The transliteration of Pahlavi follows 
the system of O. Hansen with a few modifications; see M. Macuch, Rechtskasuistik und 
Gerichtspraxis zu Beginn des siebenten Jahrhunderts in Iran: Die Rechtssammtung des 
Farrohmard i Wahraman (Iranica 1; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1993), 7, n. 32. 

14 TD ior.i2f.: pasaiti; HJ I2r.i3f.: pascaita. 

15 TD ior.13: raesaca; HJ 121.14: raesca. 

16 Both TD ior.13 and HJ I2r.i4f: a5/3adaitiiasca; the emendment to' 'aSfiadditiiaca (instr. 
sg.) follows Bartholomae Altiranisches Worterbuch, 61 and 1598; see also K/K, p. 52. H/E, p. 
68, emend to" aSfiadaitisca (nom. sg.), after also correcting raesaca to'raesasca. 

17 Both TD ior.i3f. and HJ 12^15: dstrdinXi. The emendation to 3. pi. subj. follows Skjaervo 
apud Elman "Toward an Intellectual History" p. 31, although the corresponding MP transla- 
tion seems to be in the ind. On' 'stdraiia- see Kellens Le verbe avestique. Wiesbaden: Reichert 
1984, p. 119. Despite the arguments of K/K, p. 53, no. 112, the Av. caus. d-stdraiia- "cause to 
sin" seems to be more plausible since it corresponds to the MP caus. dstdren- "cause to 
sin" in the Pahlavi translation. 

18 Both TD ior.14 and HJ 12V.4: 'ppd't'. 

19 Both TD ior.15 and HJ 12V.4: 'strynnd. 
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That is, the (child's) next of kin will afterwards be held guilty for the injury 
(and) adwadad [that is, they should take it (=the penalty/ the child?) from 
him]. 20 

The passage is full of philological problems which we cannot discuss at 
length here. 21 But even without going into details, it seems clear that 
both terms raesa- (MP res), "injury", and adfiadaitl- (MP adwadad) denote 
offences for which the escort or guardian, accompanying a child, is held 
responsible. The literal meaning of the Avestan a5j3adaitl- elucidates the 
original sin, which probably expressed the act of abandoning someone in 
the actual sense of "placing (him) on the road", i.e. leaving behind and 
forsaking minors or other persons under guardianship for whom one has 
moral and legal responsibility. Interestingly, in the Pahlavi commentary to 
this passage the exegete Abarag associates the term adwadad with another 
legal expression, adadlha salarih "unlawful" or "illegal guardianship" (dis- 
cussed extensively in Elman, "Toward an Intellectual History of Sasanian 
Law: An Intergenerational Dispute in Herbedestan g and its Rabbinic 
Parallels," in The Talmud in its Iranian Context, eds. C. Bakhos and M.R. 
Shayegan; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010, 21-57; we will come back to this 
explanation later). Given that the whole chapter deals with the duties of 
a child's escort on the way, the literal sense of the term as "placing/placed 
on the road" fits perfectly into the context. It is, however, as will be seen 
below, not the only meaning of its Pahlavi derivative, adwadad. 

2. 

Unfortunately Her.9.8 is the only reliable attestation of the Avestan term 
(in contrast to the Pahlavi word which is amply attested), but there is 
another (extremely corrupt) passage in Her. 17.4, in which adfiadaiti- 
could have stood in the original text. Chapter 17 of the Herbedestan dis- 
cusses possible hindrances to studying properly. One of these obstacles, 
which may lead a student to fail in his studies, is designated in Her.17.4 as 
suffering from "shortage of food" (Av. tard.pi9(3a-), translated into MP by 



20 Different translations in both K/K, 53, and H/E, 69; the most plausible version is that 
of Skjaervo (apud Elman, "Toward an Intellectual History", 31) which I follow with a few 
minor changes. 

21 One of them is that there is no correspondance to Av. para "before" in the MP 
version, if this interpretation is correct. The following Pahlavi commentary is of no help 
and is itself full of problems. See the lengthy discussion of this commentary in Elman, 
"Toward an Intellectual History", 32ff. 
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the corresponding expression "tar pih (both mss. have erroneously the 
ideogram TLT se, "three", instead of tar) and in turn explained in the 
Pahlavi gloss by adwadad: 

Her. 17.4 (both K/K and H/E; TD 17V.10-13; HJ 24T.5-9) 

(Av.) arjuha(?) 22 vdca "tard.pidfia 23 ahmdtpaiti ' ' a8fia(daitis?) 2A 

(Or because of?) . . . (his) voice (or) "shortage of food (he is) in (the position 
of) "abandonment^) 

(MP) ayab-is he abar 2S " tar 26 pih (TLT' pyhw' 27 ) I pad "hdm(In) 28 abar [ku-s] 
adwadad [se (TLT'Ypadtsdr 29 bud ested]. 

Or he may have suffered "shortage of food in the "summer [that he has been 
affected by three] adwadads ["in unbroken succession]. 30 

Since I have commented extensively on the problems and proposed 
emendations to this text elsewhere, 31 the following discussion will focus 
on the conclusions to be drawn from this passage and other attestations 
of the term. The text we have cited has parallels in another Avestan 
source with a Pahlavi translation and commentary, in Chapter 13 of the 
Videwdad ("Law keeping the demons away", V. 13.20 and 24), 32 in a con- 
text discussing offences against the sheepdog, an animal highly esteemed 



22 H/E, 1121., emend to" (auruudxs.)anuha vdca "(Or because of a "hoarse) voice"; K/K, 
76f., have "ahuuaca "because his voice is not good". There is no corresponding Pahlavi 
translation to this part of the sentence. 

23 TD 17V.10 and HJ 24r.6 both tanrd.pi&fid. 

24 Both H/E, 1121., and K/K, 76f. emend to"a5j3a<dditis> and a8/3d(*dditis) respectively 
with otherwise different readings and translations. 

25 TD 17v.11: MDM; HJ 24L7: dmdy. 

26 Both TD 17v.11 and HJ 24L7 have TLT', the ideogram for se "three", in accordance with 
the following commentary, but the original must have been tr tar with the following pyhw' 
pih, compare especially V. 13.20,24, where tar (with following pihih) has survived since it 
was written ideographically LSDr tar. 

27 Written TD 17V.12 and HJ 24^8 as ycsn' (with initial yc instead of p). 

28 TD 17V.12 and HJ 24L8: hm. 

29 TD 17V.12 and HJ 24L9: ptyst'n. Emended in accordance with FIO XXVb and DkM 
769.11 (see below). 

30 Both H/E, ii2f., and K/K, 76f. emend aSfid to"a5fid(dditis), but have otherwise differ- 
ent readings and translations. 

31 M. Macuch, "Editing Pahlavi Legal Texts: Difficulties and Future Tasks," in The 
Transmission of the Avesta (Iranica 21, ed. A. Cantera, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 2012). 

32 See Camera's website on the Videwdad project: www.videvdad.com; on the title see 
Alberto Cantera, "Was ist av. data- viddeuua-?", in Proceedings of the 5th Conference of the 
Societas Iranologica Europaea held in Ravenna, 6-11 October 2003. Vol. I: Ancient & Middle 
Iranian Studies, Milano, pp. 53-64. On the quoted passages see also Macuch, "Editing 
Pahlavi Legal Texts". 
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in Zoroastrianism. 33 The same terminology is used: Av. tard.pi$/3a- "short- 
age/lack of food" is translated by the corresponding Pahlavi tar pihlh and 
explained in the gloss by the term adwadad. The content of V. 13.20 com- 
pares the measure of sin involved in not giving a sheepdog food (letting it 
suffer "shortage of food") with the same offence when it is directed against 
a person of high ranking, a "master of the foremost house". In V. 13.24 
the punishment for the sin of letting a sheepdog suffer "lack of food" is 
given which, according to the Pahlavi gloss, is a very grave offence of the 
tanapuhr-gmde. 34 In both cases the term adwadad appears neither in the 
Avestan text nor in its Pahlavi translation, but only in a short gloss relat- 
ing to MP tar pihlh with no further explanation. From these passages and 
Her. 17.4 quoted above we may only deduce that adwadad designates an 
offence connected in some manner to the "shortage"or "lack of food". 

Fortunately the term is defined exactly in other texts of a later period. In 
the Avestan-Pahlavi glossary, known by the title Frahang I Oim ("Glossary 
beginning with [the word] one") it is explained as follows: "Adwadad is 
(the following) : when one withholds food and drink from the one who has 
hunger and thirst . . ." {adwadad an bawed ka xwarisn ud xwarisn ke suy 
ud tisn padis abaz dared . . . FiO XXVb). 35 The text continues to state the 
exact amount of food needed to nourish "righteous men" (mard I ahlaw) 36 
and fuel for a sacred fire (ataxs I Ohrmazd, lit. "the fire of Ohrmazd"): 
three meals in the summer and two meals in the winter. A person who 
has missed four meals, who has been affected by "four adwadads in unbro- 
ken succession" (4 adwadad ke padisar bud ested) can no longer be con- 
sidered as consciously responsible for his actions (he is to be regarded 
as aboy "not conscious, unconscious"), a concept which is also presented 
in the synopsis of the legal material in the Avestan divisions (nasks) in 



33 See Maria Macuch, "On the Treatment of Animals in Zoroastrian Law", in Iranica 
Selecta. Studies in honour of Professor Wojciech Skalmowski on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday (ed. A. von Tongerloo; Silk Road Studies VIII; Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2003), 
pp. 167-190. 

34 On the various grades of offences see Macuch, "Judicial and Legal Systems", 192. 

35 H. Reichelt, "Der Frahang i 01m. Teil I", in Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 14 (1901): 177-213 (209; 1-7); G. Klingenschmitt, Farhang-i dim. Edition 
und Kommentar (Inaugural-Diss. Erlangen 1968), no. 711. The whole passage is given in 
M. Macuch, "Editing Pahlavi Legal Texts". 

36 On this expression see Gotz KSnig, "Zur Figur des Wahrhaftigen Menschen' (mard 
i ahlaw) in der zoroastrischen Literatur," Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Geseltschaft 155 (2005): 161-188. 
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Book 8 of the Denkard ("Acts of the Religion"; DkM 756.13-15). 37 That 
adwadad designated an offence or tort to be punished is also confirmed 
by DkM 769.8-15: "On the penalty for the first adwadad (-offence) and 
the increase of its penalty for the second and third (offence) up to the 
tenth" (abar tdwan I fradom adwadad ud waxs l-s tawan an I dudlgar ud 
sidlgar td dahom). 

To these attestations already discussed in the article mentioned above, 
we may add other passages. Keeping back the food of a sheepdog is also 
denoted as an adwadad in the synopsis of the Avestan nasks. After the 
fourth offence the dog is "allowed" to kill a sheep for food: 

DkM 727.10-13: abar fsah ka rozlg I pasus-horw abaz glred <ud> a-s rawisnlh 
I padls pas az tasum adwadad padixsay kustan I pasus-horw gospand 
pih ray. 

On the shepherd, when he keeps back the daily ration of the sheepdog, then 
(how) to proceed in (this case, that) after the fourth adwadad ("withdrawal 
of maintenance") the sheepdog is allowed to kill a sheep for food. 

The reference to sacred fires in FiO XXVb is especially important since it 
shows beyond doubt that the Pahlavi term adwadad comprised far more 
than the original offence of abandonment in the literal sense of leaving a 
person on the road. See also the following passage of a late Pahlavi text: 

RivDd 38 : bar bar-e be abrdzisn ka ne abrozed adwadad ray har bar I 
framan-e. 

Each time it (= the fire) should be made to blaze up. If it does not blaze up, 
(then) because of the adwadad ("failure to sustain") it is every time (a sin 
of) one jraman. 39 



37 On the legal material see M. Macuch, "On the Legal Nasks of the Denkard," in 
Religious Texts in Iranian Languages: Symposium held in Copenhagen May 2002 (eds. 
F. Vahman and C. Pedersen; Copenhagen: The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and 
Letters, 2007), 151-164. 

38 B.N. Dhabhar, The Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadestan I dinik (Bombay: 
Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat Funds and Properties, 1913), 116.10-11, n. 8; A.V. Williams, The 
Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying the Dadestan IDenig. (Part I: Transliteration, Transcription 
and Glossary; Part II: Translation, Commentary and Pahlavi Text; Copenhagen: The Royal 
Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, 1990), 37a8. 

39 Williams, Pahlavi Rivayat, no. 37a8, part II, 65. The Jraman lit. "order, instruction, 
command", designates the lowest degree of minor torts, see J.C. Tavadia, Sdyast-ne-sdyast: 
A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs. (Hamburg: Friederichsen, De Gruyter & Co., 1930), 13. 
For a survey of offences see M. Macuch, "Judicial and Legal Systems," 192. 
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That the adwadad-offence even belonged to the category of sins or crimes 
originally classified as "worthy of death" (margarzdn) is stated in another 
passage of Denkard 8: 

DkM 715.7-8: abar windh I adwadad kardan I ast az margarzdndn. 

On the sin of practising adwadad ("withholding maintenance") which 
belongs to the margarzdn ("worthy of death") (sins). 

Besides these rather short entries, a more detailed account of matters 
concerning the offence of "withholding sustenance" may be found in the 
following passage of the same text: 

DkM 750.12-19: abar frezwdnlg dahisn I 6 arzdnigdn adwadad wizdrisnlh 
"niyuruzddn 40 6y I dddlhd ud dy-iz Ifrdd az dddlhd dndstag andar niyuruzd 
dndstdrdn adwadad an I pes wizdrisnlh ud ke ke pad "rdyisn 41 zdyisn ke 
ke pad-iz a-zistdrih pad dz ud xrad "adwadadih 42 tuwdnlg mard padis 
"dstdr(en)ed 43 xwarisn I pad "adwadad 44 wizdrisnlh sdyed an Ine sdyed. 

On the obligatory transfer (of the daily ration) to the worthy (arzdnigdn); 
(on) compensation for the (offence of) adwadad ("withholding mainte- 
nance"); (on) inferior (persons "niyuruzddn), (on) the one, who (is entitled 
to maintenance) according to the law (dddlhd) and also the one, who (is) 
beneath (being entitled) according to the law (frddaz dddlhd); (on) the spoilt 
(?) (person, dndstag) among inferior, spoilt persons (niyuruzd dndstdrdn) 
(regarding the question) which one has priority of recompense (an I pes 
wizdrisnlh) for (the offence of) adwadad ("withholding maintenance") and 
(listing them) one by one (ke ke) with respect to (their) growth ("rdyisn) 
(and) fertility (zdyisn), and also one by one with respect to (their) not living 
(a-zlstdrlh) in strength and wisdom; (on) adwadadih ("withholding main- 
tenance") by which an able (/solvent) man (tuwdnlg mard) is caused to sin; 
(on) the victuals which are allowed as compensation for the (offence of) 
adwadad (and) that which is not allowed. 

The sentence is a short synopsis in the typically concise style of Denkard 8. 
It gives a somewhat bewildering summary of various questions discussed in 
the (lost) Avestan original regarding the proper amount of food to be given 
to different individuals. These are distinguished according to their rank 
and position in the Zoroastrian community as: (1) "worthy" (arzdnigdn) 



40 DkM 750.13c: n'wrwzd'n. On the emendation to "nywrwzd'n see next line (DkM 
750.15) where the word is written correctly and V. 3.19-20 on niyuruzddn. 

41 DkM 750.16: rsn'. 

42 DkM 750.17: 'tpkd'tyh. 

43 DkM 750.17: 'styryt'. 

44 DkM 750.18: 'tpkd't. 
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and (2) "inferior" persons ("niyuruzdan; a description of these is given in 
V. 3.19-20). The next division refers to these two groups in terms of their 
legal rights and distinguishes between (1) persons entitled to maintenance 
"by the law" (dadlha), (2) those who have no right of maintenance, who are 
lit. "beneath entitlement by the law" (frod az dddlhd) and maybe a third, 
enigmatic category involving a lower stratum of society designated as 
dndstag (or andstag/ardstag?) lit. "spoilt, destroyed" or "worthless" among 
"inferior, spoilt" persons (niyuruzd dndstdrdn). The text then discusses the 
question, in which sequence these persons have the right to compensa- 
tion in the case of an offence of "withholding maintenance" (adwaddd), 
which one has lit. "priority of restitution" (an I pes wizdrisnlh). We are 
informed that the individuals liable to compensation were all enlisted one 
by one (ke ke) in the Avestan original (and Pahlavi zand) according to cer- 
tain criteria exemplified as "growth" ("royisn) and "fertility" (zayisn) (one 
of the important obligations of the Zoroastrian was to procreate children, 
a rule which led to several complex institutions in the Sasanian period). 
Then the text enlists one by one (ke ke) individuals "not living in strength 
and wisdom" (a-zlstdrlh pad 6z ud xrad). "Compensation" (wizdrisnlh) 
is provided for the offence of "withholding maintenance" (adwadddlh, 
here the abstract form of the word), by which "an able man is caused 
to sin" (tuwanlg mard padis" dstdrened). The verb wizdrdan (from which 
the abstract noun wizdrisnlh is constructed), "to fulfil, redeem, atone", has 
the concrete meaning of "to recompense" or "pay (a fine)" (as penalty for a 
damage) in legal vocabulary. 45 In our sentence wizdrisnlh refers explicitly 
to the type of restitution to be given for an adwaddd-o&ence and expressly 
mentions "food, victuals" (xwarisn), of which certain items are admissible 
and others not permitted as compensation. Our passage does not impart 
concrete examples, but the "victuals" to be given as restitution for an 
adwaddd-o&ence are mentioned in another sentence of Denkard 8: these 
are a certain amount of "meat" (gdst) and "bread" (nan): 

DkM 761.17-18: abar paymdnag I gdst abdg nan pad adwaddd wizdrisnlh. 

On the measure of meat (together) with bread as compensation for (the 
offence of) adwaddd. 

In assessing the value of these attestations of the term we should bear in 
mind that the concise survey of the Avestan Nasks in Denkard 8 contains 
material from several historical periods, reaching from the very beginnings 



It is well attested in this sense, for references see Macuch, Rechtskasuistik, 738. 
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of Zoroastrian law to the date of the compilation of this source in the 
gth century. 46 One of the numerous difficulties of understanding this text 
results from the mixture of the different strata. The regulations indicated 
here, being based on an originally Avestan text, could well reflect an early 
period of Zoroastrian law and represent a stage of jurisprudence no longer 
prevalent in the Sasanian period. On the other hand, since the synop- 
sis of the nasks was based on the Pahlavi translation and commentary to 
the Avesta, many of these sections could date from the legal commentar- 
ies of jurisconsults of the Sasanian age. But no matter how we choose to 
date the material, there is clear evidence that the term adwaddd was also 
employed in Sasanian law in the sense of an offence corresponding to the 
one we were able to discern from the quoted texts. It is, interestingly, used 
with reference to women in the following: 

MHDA 357-9: 47 zan ke soy pad adwaddd <ud> dastanmah wizdrdan 
winahgar ka duz kuned duz ne zan be soy bowed. 

If a woman, whose husband (is) guilty of (the offence of) adwaddd ("with- 
holding maintenance") (during) the observance of (her) monthly (men- 
strual) cycle, commits a theft, (then) not the woman, but the husband is 
(regarded as) thief. 

The decision presented here is remarkable because of two main reasons. 
First of all, it occurs in the unique extant compilation of legal judgements 
and court cases from the Sasanian period, 48 the book of "One-thousand 
Decisions" (Hazdr dddestdn), 49 and shows that adwaddd was not only used 
in theological jargon, but was adapted as a legal term into the vocabulary 
of Sasanian jurisprudence (further examples from the Lawbook are dis- 
cussed under 3 below). Secondly, the offence of "withholding sustenance" 
obviously had far-reaching implications: a man who failed to maintain his 
wife during her menstruation was treated as a thief if the wife stole food. 
During menstruation women were regarded as impure and were obliged 
to observe the strict Zoroastrian rules of seclusion. Since a woman was not 
allowed to provide herself with food during this period, failure to main- 
tain her properly would cause a state of emergency, forcing her to steal 
food in order to survive. The theft would have legal consequences not for 



46 On the different strata in Denkard 8 see Macuch, "On the Legal Nasks". 

47 M. Macuch, Das sasanidische Rechtsbuch Mdtakddn I hazdr Ddtistdn (Teit II). (Wies- 
baden: Steiner 1980; Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. XLV, 1), p. 61 
(transliteration); p. 218 (translation). 

48 See Macuch Das sasanidische Rechtsbuch and Rechtskasuistik. 

49 On the title see Macuch Rechtskasuistik, p. tof. 
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the woman herself, but for the person responsible for sustaining her, in 
this case the husband who, as her guardian was legally obliged to main- 
tain his wife. 

To sum up, so far we could deduce from the sources that in its second 
use, adwadad refers to a specific type of "abandonment": the offence of not 
providing a man, a woman, a sheepdog or a sacred fire with the necessary 
provisions. The amount of sustenance to be given to "worthy" (arzdnlg) 50 
or "righteous" (ahlaw) 51 men and to "inferior" (niyuruzd) 52 persons, as 
well as to "inferior, spoilt" persons (niyuruzd dndstdrdn) was established 
"legally" (dadiha). 53 It consisted, in the case of an adult man and a sacred 
fire, of three daily meals (or fuel) in the summer and two in the winter. A 
man who missed four meals in unbroken succession was no longer held 
responsible for his actions, he was regarded as aboy "not conscious". A 
woman who was not sustained by her legal guardian, the husband, during 
menstruation was not held responsible if she stole food. A sheepdog miss- 
ing four meals could kill a sheep with no further consequences. Failing 
to support persons (men, women and minors), dogs or a sacred fire was 
an offence called adwadad, a tort of the tanapuhr 54 or margarzan grade 
with far-reaching implications for the responsible person. These include 
punishment for theft (in the case of the husband not maintaining his wife 
during menstruation), corporal punishment 55 and compensation for the 
offence in form of victuals. 



3- 

The two connotations of adwadad discussed above, i.e. "leaving on the 
road" and "withholding maintenance", were by no means the only uses of 
the word. In other passages the expression is employed in a far more gen- 
eral sense than the meaning imparted in the sentences discussed above. 
The following examples in the Sasanian Lawbook leave no doubt that 
adwadad not only designated an offence liable to punishment, but also a 
state of emergency caused by a shortage of supplies, for which no specific 
individual could possibly be held responsible: 



50 DkM 750.12-19. 

31 FlOXXVb. 

52 DkM 750.12-19. 

53 DkM 769.8-15; 750.12-19. 

54 V. 13.20,24; see Macuch "Editing Pahlavi Legal Texts". 

55 Ibid. 
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MHD 33. 6-g: 56 zan aburnayag pusaganih duxtaganih sturlh zanlh ud 
tarsagahlh salarlh be pad adwadad eg-is ne (froxt padixsay) 57 pad-iz 
adwadad pid pad an Ixwes pad-iz an I abarig awesan ud mad andar abayed 
ud pad an I 'xwad 58 pad an I 6y ke abar (mad) 59 ested froxt padixsay. 

One is not authorized — except in the case of an adwadad ("inability to 
maintain") — to sell one's wife (and) underage child(ren), (who are) in 
(adopted) sonship and daughtership (pusaganih duxtaganih), (in) sturih- 
marriage and obedient guardianship. Even in the case of an adwadad 
("inability to maintain") the father is (only) authorized to sell (them) for 
the sake of that, which is necessary for his (=the father's) own (needs) and 
for the other (children) and (their) mother, for (the maintenance of) himself 
(and) for him, who has been affected (by the adwadad). 

This sentence is taken from a chapter of the Lawbook dealing with ques- 
tions of maintenance and reveals the conditions under which the head of 
a household was allowed to sell persons under his guardianship. It states 
that, as a rule, he is not authorized to sell (ne . . .froxt padixsay) into bond- 
age his wives, underage children, adopted sons and daughters or women 
he has married serving as stur m for another man. There is, however, one 
exception: a state of affairs called adwadad, which, in this context, can 
only denote a situation caused by an emergency, a "shortage of supplies, 
lack of food" leading to an inability to maintain, which would force the 
paterfamilias to sell one of the persons under his guardianship in order to 
be able to sustain the others. This specific case is also described in another 
passage of the same chapter: 

MHD 33.13-17: 61 frazand pad ansahrlglh ewaz pid padixsay froxt ud pad 
margih ud restaglh padixsay froxt ewaz pad an I dy <i> padixsay froxt pad 



56 Macuch Rechtskasuistik, 241 (transliteration), 244 (translation), 247f. (commentary). 

57 The verb at the end of the sentence (froxt padixsay) is added here to clarify the 
structure of the sentence: the whole phrase is ne . . .froxt padixsay, "he is not . . . authorized 
to sell". 

58 Ms.: NPSH, xwes. The emendation is based on the parallel passage MHD 33.15. 

59 Left out by mistake by the copyist, since the technical term used in this context is 
abar mad ested, as in the parallel passage MHD 33.13-17 and in the examples from RivDd. 
quoted below. 

60 The technical term sturlh. denoted an institution designated to produce children 
for a man who had died without leaving a son who could inherit the property and the 
name of the deceased. See Macuch, "Zoroastrian Principles and the Structure of Kinship in 
Sasanian Iran", in Religious Themes and Texts of pre-Istamic Iran and Central Asia. Studies 
in honour of Professor Gherardo Gnoli on the occasion of his 65th birthday on 6 December 
2002, (eds. C. Cereti, M. Maggi, E. Provasi, Wiesbaden: Reichert 2003), 231-246 and "The 
Herbedestan as a Legal Source" with further references. 

61 Macuch Rechtskasuistik, 24if. (transliteration; on 242 mt' in MDM mt' YKTMWNyt has 
been left out by mistake in the transliteration), 244f. (translation), 25of. (commentary). 
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adwadad pid pad an I xwes pad-iz an I oy ud mad pad an (I) xwad ud pad 
an I <xwad> 62 oy ke abar mad ested ud abarlg salar pad an I xwad (ud) oy ke 
abar mad ested froxt padixsdy. 

Only the father is authorized to sell the child into slavery. And he is autho- 
rized to sell (the child) in the case of (impending) death and injury (margin 
ud restagih), (but) he (=the father) is only authorized to sell it (= the child) 
for its (own) sake (pad an I oy). In the case of an adwadad ("inability to 
maintain") the father is authorized to sell it (= the child) for the sake of his 
(= the father's) own (needs) (pad an I xwes) and for its (= the child's) sake 
(pad-iz an toy) and that of the mother (ud mad), for himself (pad an I xwad) 
and for the sake of him, who has been affected (by the adwadad) (pad an 
I oy ke abar mad ested). And the other guardians are authorized to sell it 
(= the child) for the sake of themselves (pad an I xwad) (and) of him, who 
has been affected (by the adwadad) (pad an I . . .oy ke abar mad ested). 

The text confirms the content of the preceding sentence: a father is only 
allowed to sell his child into slavery in two cases: (1) in the case of an 
emergency that could cause the child to suffer significant harm, denoted 
by the technical term marglh ud restagih "death and injury", and (2) in 
the occurrence of an adwadad "shortage of supplies, lack of food, inability 
to maintain". The legal terminology used here is precise, distinguishing 
between a situation in which (1) only the minor might be injured or killed, 
and (2) a crisis which could also cause harm to other members of the 
family. In the former case of impending "death and injury" the father is 
only allowed to sell his child for the sake of the child itself (pad an loy), 
i.e. in order to save the minor from being harmed seriously or losing its 
life (not in order to gain from the bargain or to save himself or another 
member of the lineage from some kind of loss, as we may conclude). In 
the second case of an emergency caused by a shortage of food (adwadad), 
on the other hand, the father is authorized to sell the child both for "his 
own (= the father's) sake" (pad an I xwes) and the child's sake (pad an I 
oy), as well as for the mother (ud mad) and other persons affected by the 
food shortage (pad an Toy ke abar mad ested), i.e. the father may sell the 
minor into bondage not only in order to save the child, but also himself 
and the rest of the family from starvation. Other guardians (abarlg salar) 
of the family apart from the father have the same right. 

Interestingly, the phraseology is exact and similar to the one in a late 
Pahlavi text, also employing adwadad in the neutral sense of "lack of food, 
shortage of supplies, inability to maintain": adwadad. . .oy ke abar mad 



This emendation follows the wording in the parallel passage MHD 33.6-9. 
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ested "he who has been affected by the lack of food; whom lack of food 
has befallen" (MHD 33.i6f; corrected accordingly in 33.9) corresponds 
to adwadad mad ested, "(they) have been affected by lack of food" and 
adwadad ne mad ested "(they) have not been affected by lack of food" in 
the following passage (compare also ke adwadad. . .Jraz mad, "whom lack 
of food . . . has befallen", DkM 756.13-15): 

RivDd 42.5: 63 ka-lz-ls xwastag aber was ast eg-lz sayed en pad an <l> zaman 
ka andar danisn I oy "kas mardoman pad danisn I 6y adwadad ne mad ested 
ta ka mardoman adwadad mad ested a-s pad bun ud bar hangarisn be 
abayed kardan. 

Even if his property is more, then it is allowed (to give a righteous gift). 
This (is allowed) at the time, when to his knowledge his relations have not 
been affected by "lack of food" {adwadad ne mad ested) until (his) people 
(= relations) have been affected by "lack of food" (adwadad mad ested). 
Then it must be taken into account with respect to the substance and profit 
(of the property). 

The sentence reveals the obligation of a Zoroastrian to provide sustenance 
for the needy outside his own family as long as his own relations do not 
suffer from a shortage of food themselves. The moral duty to give to the 
poor is exemplified in the following passage, which also refers to the two 
kinds of emergency (marglh ud restaglh "death and injury" and adwadad 
"shortage of food") already mentioned above: 

RivDd 39b3: 64 6 driyosan pad en elm wis dahisn ce ka-s ne dahed u-s adwadad 
bawed <u> ayab-is marglh ud restaglh abar rased by ke-s hast ne dahed a 
margarzan 6 bun bawed an-iz 1 6 zan ud frazand I xwes ayab 6 oy kas ke-s 
andar 65 abayed kirbag bowed 

More should be given to the poor for this reason, since if one does not give 
to him (= the poor person) and "lack of food" affects him (u-s adwadad 
bawed) or death and injury (marglh ud restaglh) overtake him, then for 
the one who has (wealth) and does not give, it is a sin "worthy of death" 
(margarzan) (accounted) to the substance; that which he gives to his own 
wife and children or to the person who is in need, is (regarded as) a merit. 



63 Dhabhar The Pahlavi Rivayat, 124.3-7, no - 5; Williams, The Pahtavi Rivayat, 42.5 (with 
a slightly different translation); Macuch Rechtskasuistik, 248. 

64 Dhabhar, The Pahlavi Rivayat, 121, 9-14, no. 3; Williams, The Pahlavi Rivayat, 3gb3 
(differently); Macuch Rechtskasuistik, 248. 

65 Dhabhar, The Pahlavi Rivayat, 121, 1. 14, has wrongly inserted L 1 ne, but the mss. MRi 
and J have rightly omitted it. 
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The exact amount of sustenance the Zoroastrian was obliged to give to the 
poor (driyosan) after having met the needs of his own family is calculated 
in the following passage, showing that this moral duty did not remain an 
abstract religious demand, but was regulated precisely: 

RivDd 42. 6: 66 az har ce-s ast and kii-s xwes ud mardomdn I andar sdldrih 
ew-salag andar abayed az an l-s andar abayed ka e kardag kam ayab wesag I 
gost e kardag ciyon pad-iz and e drahm kam a-s adwadad Imard-e oh abayed 
kard. 

From everything that he has, the amount which is his own and is needed for 
(the maintenance of) the people under his guardianship for one year: if it 
is (only) one portion less than that which is needed or the surplus of meat 
(being) one portion corresponds to less than the amount of one drachm, 
then he must carry (the cost) of one man (who is affected by) the "lack of 
food" (adwadad). 

The daily ration of an individual was calculated on the basis of pieces 
(kardag) of meat (gost). We are informed in several Pahlavi texts that the 
monthly ration of an adult man consisted of 30 portions of meat of "the 
size of a forefoot and size of a buttock" (srenag masay ud baza masay, < Av. 
sraonimasah- "the size of a buttock"; *bazu.masah- "the size of a fore- 
foot"), 15 pieces from the front part of the animal and 15 from the hind 
(interestingly the same number of meat portions, namely 15, is also men- 
tioned as a monthly ration in two Pahlavi documents from the seventh 
century). 67 This corresponds to a daily ration of two pieces of meat of the 
given size or its equivalent in other victuals (according to FiO XXVb). 68 In 
the light of these explanations the content of the quoted passage (RivDd 
42.6) becomes somewhat clearer: even if a household has a small deficit 
or only very little surplus in the course of one year, the paterfamilias is 



66 Dhabhar The Pahlavi Rivayat, 124.7-11, no. 6; Williams, The Pahlavi Rivayat, 42.6 (dif- 
ferently). 

67 For attestations see M. Macuch "Eine alte Bemessungsgrundlage fur die .Tagesration' 
in den Pahlavi-Schriften," in Salaires, prix, poids et mesures (R. Gyselen ed.; Res Orientales 
II; Paris: Groupe pour l'Etude de la Civilisation du Moyen-Orient, 1990), 139-142; and 
eadem, "Zur juristischen Terminologie der Berliner Pahlavi-Dokumente", in: Dieter Weber, 
Berliner Pahlavi-Dokumente. Zeugnisse spatsassanidischer Brief- und Rechtskultur aus fruhis- 
lamischer Zeit (Iranica 15; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 2008), 249-266. (Pahlavi documents in 
cursive script). 

68 har roz-e 2 kardag ayab hawand xwarisn-iz 1 2 kardag arzed rozag I mard i purnay 
i boxtag ray gowed "It says (that) daily two portions (of meat) or also the equivalent of 
victuals worth two portions is the daily ration of an adult, unblemished man", see Macuch, 
"Eine alte Bemessungsgrundlage," 140, and eadem, "Zur juristischen Terminologie", 263. 
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obliged to maintain (at least) one other fellow Zoroastrian who is in need. 
The text gives exact details as to when this obligation is in force: (1) if the 
yearly meat ration of a household consists of (only) one portion less than 
the amount required to maintain the family for a whole year; and (2) if 
there is a very small surplus, consisting of one portion of meat, which 
is the equivalent of less than one drachm. In both cases, the head of a 
household is obliged to care for a poor person suffering from a "lack of 
food" (adwadad) despite the fact that his own family has very little or no 
profit or even a small deficit. 

To conclude, in these attestations adwadad does not designate an 
offence, but a state of emergency resulting from a shortage of food. Two 
legal aspects are discussed from different perspectives: (1) the measures 
a paterfamilias is allowed to undertake in the case of a food shortage in 
his family, and (2) the responsibilities of other Zoroastrians towards indi- 
viduals or families suffering famine. In the former instance, the head of 
a household is permitted to sell persons under his guardianship (women 
and minors) in order to save himself as well as other children and women 
from starvation. The father or legal guardian of a child is authorized to 
sell it into slavery in only two cases: (a) if the child would otherwise suf- 
fer "death and injury" (margih ud resaglh); or (b) if there is a "shortage of 
food" {adwadad). The second perspective illuminates the responsibilities 
of Zoroastrians towards the needy in their community. A Zoroastrian who 
is able to support the poor (driydsari) is obliged to do so in order to avert 
starvation (adwadad). Even if a family has very little or no profit in a cer- 
tain year they still have the duty to support at least one person in need. 
This is a moral responsibility as well as a legal obligation in complete 
accordance with Zoroastrian law. 



4- 

The examples so far show that adwadad designated, besides its original 
meaning of "leaving on the road; abandonment", both an offence result- 
ing from the deliberate act of withholding maintenance as well as a state 
of emergency arising from a shortage of food. The word is, however, also 
used in another remarkable context, which opens a new dimension alto- 
gether. Chapter 15.1 of the Herbedestan discusses the interesting case of a 
priestly teacher who refuses to teach a pupil, since the latter has requested 
instruction by challenging the former in some inappropriate manner: 
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Her. 15.1 (K/K; H/E 15.4; TD i6r.2-io; HJ 2iv.6-22r.i) 
yd he paranamnai 69 noitvisaite 70 framruite. 71 

(Av.) He who does not accept to recite to one who challenges him. 

(MP translation:) ke 6 6y I pahikared [gowed had wdzag am 72 cas] u-s ne 
padired fraz-gdwisnih [ku ne cast]. 

(MP commentary:) had pad wdzag I cast az en gyag paydag ku be ka be 
pahikared ta padixsay ka-s ayyardmandlh juttar ne kunend Kay-Adurbozed 73 
pad abarlg ayyardmandlh juttar ne guft. Sosans guft had pad-is zaxm 
pahlkardan 7A ne abayed 75 adwaddd-iz. ka daned ku sarm ray ne zdyed ne 
padixsay be ka-s dahed. 76 

(MP translation:) (The teacher) who to him who challenges him [who says: 
teach me the recitations!] does not accept to recite [that is, he has not 
taught (him)]. 

(MP commentary:) That is, regarding recitations which have been taught, 
from this passage it is revealed that except (in the case) that he (=the pupil) 
challenges (the teacher) as long as he (=the teacher) is authorized, when he 
(=the pupil) is under his (=the teacher's) tutelage, (then) it (=the tutelage) 
is not changed. Kay-Adurbozed did not state a different (opinion) regarding 
the tutelage in the other (case). Sosans said: that is, he (=the pupil) should 
not challenge him (=the teacher) by (causing) bodily harm (pad-is zaxm 
pahikardan ne abdyed), even (if it is) an adwadad. If he (=the teacher) 
knows that he (=the pupil) does not ask (instruction) out of modesty, (then) 
he (=the teacher) is obliged to give it to him (=the pupil). 

Since I have already commented on this difficult passage extensively 
elsewhere, 77 I will only present here the most important conclusions. Our 
technical term adwadad occurs here neither in the Avestan original, nor 
in the Pahlavi translation, but in the context of a discussion between dif- 
ferent Sasanian sages regarding the measures to be undertaken if a teacher 
refuses to instruct his pupil. It is attested in the commentary ascribed to 
the famous theologian and jurisconsult Sosans in a context which does 
not correspond to the use of the term in any of the examples cited above. 
The crucial question in this discussion is: Is the tutelage (ayyaromadlh) 



69 TD i6r.2f. and HJ 21V.6 aparamnai. 

70 TD i6r.3 and HJ 21V.7 vlsaiti. 

71 TD i6r.3 and HJ 21V.7 framruiti. 

72 TD i6r.4 'm c's; HJ 21V.8 'mc c's. 

73 TD i6r.8 ky'twrbwcyt'; HJ 21V.13 kwy'twrbwcyt'. 

74 HJ 21V.15 ptk'rtn'; TD i6r.g ptk'ryt'. 

75 HJ 22r.i L' 'p'yt'; TD i6r.io om. 

76 HJ 22r.3 YDBWNyt'; TD 16r.11 YHBWNyt. 

77 Macuch, "Editing Pahlavi Legal Texts." 
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of an authorized priestly teacher taken away from him, if he refuses to 
teach his student the sacred texts? According to the commentator Kay- 
Adurbozed the instructor remains the tutor of the student, even if he 
does not teach the latter and is challenged by the pupil in some inap- 
propriate manner. Sosans qualifies this statement: "Sosans said: that is, he 
(=the pupil) should not challenge him (=the teacher) by (causing) bodily 
harm, even (if it is) an adwaddd" (Sosans guft had pad-is zaxm pahlkardan 
ne abayed adwaddd- iz). In other words: even if a teacher commits (the 
offence) of adwaddd, the student is not allowed to challenge him by caus- 
ing the former bodily harm (zaxm). If we take the original meaning of 
"abandonment" as a starting point, the expression in this context can only 
refer to the act of forsaking a person in a metaphorical sense, i.e. with- 
drawing religious sustenance, not giving a student spiritual maintenance: 
a pupil is not allowed to inflict an injury (zaxm) on his instructor, even if 
the latter has committed an offence, namely that of "withdrawing (spiri- 
tual) sustenance" (adwaddd), by not teaching the pupil. 

This interpretation is in fact confirmed indirectly by a description of 
torts in the Sasanian Lawbook: 

MHDA 15.1: 78 . . . mi&osdst td ne dro rah nimud hangard ud adwaddd 
bowed. 

. . . "false teaching" (mi&dsdst) — so that the lie will not prevail — is taken into 
consideration and is (regarded as) an adwaddd. 

According to definitions in the FiO and the ZXA miS-osdst denotes the 
offence of "false teaching", which could refer both to the dissemination of 
unorthodox ideas, on the one hand, as well as to instructing students with 
the "correct" doctrine, but with the wrong attitude (having "doubt in one's 
heart") on the other. In our attestation of the term the sin of mi&dsast is 
connected with that of adwaddd: that is, it is categorized as an offence of 
'withdrawing sustenance'. In this context this can only mean that the term 
was also used in the metaphorical sense of "withdrawing spiritual nourish- 
ment", not giving a person religious guidance. 

To sum up, the information in the cited texts leaves no doubt that the 
use of adwaddd as a technical term was not restricted to offences dealing 
with "abandonment" in the sense of "placing on the road" or "withholding 
of food" or "lack of food" in the material and concrete sense of the word, 



Macuch Das sasanidische Rechtsbuch, 37 (transliteration), 144 (translation). 
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but included the failure to give spiritual nourishment to a disciple in the 
prescribed manner. 79 

Conclusions 

The technical term under inspection reflects a period in which hunger 
and starvation due to a shortage of food must have been one of the threat- 
ening calamities which could befall individuals, families and society as a 
whole. Zoroastrian law, bent on giving exact directives to the adherents 
of the faith, prescribed the appropriate amount of food needed to nour- 
ish a "righteous man" (and fuel for a sacred fire) as three meals in the 
summer and two meals in the winter. A distinction was made between 
"worthy" persons (arzdnlgdn) and "inferior" ones (niyuruzddn), the former 
being entitled to maintenance according to the legally ordained (dddlha) 
amount of daily sustenance mentioned above, the latter being "beneath 
legal entitlement" (frod az dddihd), a phrase which is not explained, but 
probably means that the number of meals could be reduced according to 
a person's worth and position in society (the extent of a person's "growth", 
"royisn, and "fertility", zdyisn, being two important criteria in full accor- 
dance with Zoroastrian principles). The daily ration of a mature man 
was originally allocated in meat portions given as "the size of a forefoot 
and size of a buttock" (srenag masdy ud bdzd masdy). An adult man who 
missed four meals in succession could no longer be held responsible for 
his actions, since he was regarded as aboy "unconscious". Similarly, sheep- 
dogs were to be fed on a regular basis and had the "right" to kill a sheep for 
food if they had missed four meals in succession due to the neglect of the 
shepherd. Keeping food from a beneficent animal or a person under one's 
guardianship was punished as an offence. The Avestan material gives a 
corporal punishment for the sin of withholding sustenance, which had 
obviously turned into a penalty (tdwdn) or compensation (wizdrisnih) by 
the time of the Pahlavi texts. On the other hand, in the case of an emer- 
gency resulting from a lack of supplies a father (or guardian) was entitled 
to sell one of his children in order to save the child itself or other members 



79 Another passage places adwadad between the sins of "false teaching" and other 
grave offences involving speech: DkM 696.4-6: ud abar 6 ewenag ardlg tazisnih padzaxm 
xwehisn mi&osast adwadad gowisn ijadug gowisnih ud gowisn I sahm nimayisniha. 

And on the six forms of engaging in conflict through (1) injury (zaxm), (2) persecution 
(xwehisn), (3) false teaching (mi&dsast), (4) adwadad, (5) speaking in the manner of sor- 
cerers (jadug gowisniha) and (6) speaking in a threatening manner (sahm nimayisniha). 
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of the family from starvation. Every Zoroastrian was, moreover, obliged to 
support at least one other needy member of the community as long as his 
own family did not suffer itself from a lack of supplies. This duty remained 
in force even if the property of a family had no surplus or even a small 
deficit. The offence of "withholding nourishment" could also apply in a 
metaphorical sense to an instructor who refused to teach a pupil properly 
according to the acknowledged doctrines of the Zoroastrian faith. 

In this context adwadad, derived from Av. adfiadaiti- or *a5j3addta-, 
"placing/placed in the road, left on the way", is attested with a variety of 
connotations which we may distinguish as follows: 

1. "abandonment", in its lit. sense of "placed on the way", i.e. desertion; 
forsaking or leaving someone on the road, in the street in a helpless 
situation (Her. 9.8); 

2. "withholding maintenance"; depriving a person, a sheepdog or a fire 
of nourishment; withdrawal of sustenance; not supplying a person or 
dog with food or a sacred fire with fuel; failure to maintain (designat- 
ing an act with far-reaching implications treated as a grave offence of 
the tandpuhr or margarzdn type) (Her. 17.4; V. 13.20, 24; MHDA 35.7-9; 
RivDd 37a8; FiO XXVb; DkM 696.4-6; 715.7-8; 727.10-13; 750.12-19; 
756.13-15; 761.17-18; 769.8-15); 

3. a state of emergency resulting from a shortage of supplies; not being 
able to provide sustenance; "lack of food; inability to maintain" (MHD 
33-6-9; 33-13-17; RivDd 3gb3, 42.5, 42.6); 

4. "withdrawing spiritual nourishment", not giving a pupil religious knowl- 
edge; not teaching a disciple willing to learn. The sin of "false teaching" 
(mi&dsdst) is categorized as an adwadad offence (MHDA 14.15-15.1; Her. 
i5-i)- 

One of the interesting aspects of the technical term lies in the fact that 
it designated not only a tort liable to punishment (that of "withholding 
nourishment", be it material or spiritual), but also a state of emergency 
caused by a shortage of supplies, for which no specific individual could 
possibly be held responsible. As we have seen above, a father or guard- 
ian was even authorized to sell one of his children into bondage in order 
to save himself and his family from an adwadad situation. On the other 
hand, a Zoroastrian could be held accountable for not helping a fellow- 
believer in the case of food shortage. This did not only apply if he was 
personally responsible for the plight of the affected person (as the hus- 
band who fails to supply his wife with food during her menstruation). It 
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was also in effect, if he had not committed any offence of this kind, but 
failed to support another needy Zoroastrian, although he had the neces- 
sary means to do so. This ambiguity of meaning seems to reflect an early 
stage of law in which legal and moral obligations were inseparably inter- 
twined and the intention of an individual was not yet regarded as one of 
the main elements in deciding his responsibility for the resulting harm. 
It corresponds to a view of tort law discussed by Yaakov in his study of 
Her. 9.8 quoted above, 80 that of "strict" or "absolute liability", i.e. liability 
without proof of fault, meaning that even if the circumstances of a case 
are beyond a person's control, he may nevertheless be held liable for the 
ensuing damage. The idea of strict liability is in fact inherent in the term 
adwaddd, as we would expect it to be in the context of religious law from 
which it was taken. It is in this context that the exegete Abarag, striving 
to explain the Pahlavi translation of Her. g.8 in his commentary, asso- 
ciates adwaddd with adadlha salarlh "unlawful guardianship". Yaakov 
has rightly concluded in his assessment of this passage that Abarag has 
defined the nature of the offence of adwaddd with this commentary. 81 
One of the main duties of a legal guardian (salar) was to support per- 
sons, animals and sacred fires under his guardianship, and to supply them 
with sufficient food and fuel according to the legal guidelines mentioned 
above. By combining adwaddd with "unlawful guardianship" Abarag refers 
to the failure of a guardian to comply with these rules. In other words, 
he interprets adwaddd in this context as an offence based on (some kind 
of) fault to be sought in the conduct of the guardian. Yaakov has hence 
rightly assumed that by interpreting adwaddd as adadlha salarlh Abarag 
has added a new element to this equation: "unlawful guardianship" as a 
factor in assessing liability. 

In the light of the material discussed above, we may now also add to 
this brilliant observation that Abarag's comment was necessary in order to 
define the ambiguous adwaddd, which — in its Pahlavi usage — could have 
one of the four meanings noted above. The only difference between the 
second and third meanings of the term, i.e. between the offence of "with- 
holding maintenance" and the state of emergency designating "shortage of 
food", lies in the use of the verb. If in a legal context the verb is abar madan 
"to appear, to affect, to befall" (as in adwaddd. . . abar mad ested "lack of 
food ... has affected/befallen [him/them]", MHD 33.6-9; 33.13-17; RivDd 



80 Elman "Toward an Intellectual History," 28ff. 

81 Ibid., 3iff. 
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42.5, 42.6) or fraz madan with the same meaning (ke adwaddd. . .frdz mad 
"whom lack of food has befallen, DkM 756.13-15) or budan (with a preced- 
ing personal pronoun in the sense of "to have": u-s. . . adwaddd bowed "he 
has lack of food; lack of food affects him"; RivDd 3gb3), the term desig- 
nates unmistakably a state of emergency. In the concise context of Her. 
9.8 the ancient term had to be defined according to later legal norms. 
According to Abarag (who contradicts Sosans in this question, as Yaakov 
has shown) 82 a child's custodian should only be liable for a damage if he 
has personally neglected his duties, not if harm to the child is caused by 
circumstances which were unavoidable or in any case beyond his con- 
trol. In his view the expression refers to the offence of a guardian who 
(either deliberately or carelessly) acts unlawfully towards his ward (by 
abandoning the child or withholding material or spiritual nourishment), 
as opposed to adwaddd in the neutral sense of "shortage of food" which 
would only designate a state of emergency for which no specific person 
could be held responsible. 



82 Ibid., 32. 



QUI COIERIT CUMMUIIERE IN FIUXU MENSTRUO . . . 
INTERFICIENTUR AMBO (LEV 20:18): THE BIBLICAL PROHIBITION OF 
SEXUAL RELATIONS WITH A MENSTRUANT IN THE EYES 
OF SOME MEDIEVAL CHRISTIAN THEOLOGIANS 

Evyatar Marienberg 

What attitudes did medieval Christian theologians have towards the pro- 
hibition in Leviticus of sexual relations with a menstruating woman? This 
article will try to answer this question. 1 The medieval texts presented 
here are but a selection. Nevertheless, to some degree it seems that this 
selection represents the common opinion which one finds in medieval 
literature. It will be suggested that the prohibition posed a challenge to 
many medieval Christian authors, probably because it was a case in which 
various aesthetic, medical, and theological concepts were not necessarily 
in harmony and, if followed separately, might lead to different practical 
conclusions. This study can also help illuminate medieval Christian atti- 
tudes towards other biblical rules and prohibitions as well, even though, 
or maybe particularly because, many of them were considered by medi- 
eval Christian authors to be significantly less complex. 

1. The Source: The Prohibition in the Bible 

The act of having sexual relations with a woman while she is menstruat- 
ing is mentioned three times in Leviticus. In chapter fifteen, although the 
act is not said to be forbidden, it is nevertheless said to be defiling, and 
one that might lead to death, if the impure person "defiles" the tabernacle, 
apparently by approaching it: 

When a woman has a discharge, [if] her discharge in her body is blood, 
she shall continue in her menstrual impurity for seven days; and whoever 
touches her shall be impure until evening. Everything also on which she lies 



1 As we all know, Professor Elman, to whom this volume is dedicated, is one of those 
scholars who is interested in and publishes on a wide variety of topics — biblical exege- 
sis and cultures with which Jews had significant exchanges, are among his favorites. This 
small article, dealing with medieval Christian biblical exegesis, is a small token of appre- 
ciation to not only a great scholar, but also to one of the kindest people I know. 
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during her menstrual impurity shall be impure, and everything on which she 
sits shall be impure. Anyone who touches her bed shall wash his clothes and 
bathe in water and be impure until evening. Whoever touches any thing on 
which she sits shall wash his clothes and bathe in water and be impure until 
evening. Whether it be on the bed or on the thing on which she is sitting, 
when he touches it, he shall be impure until evening. If a man actually lies 
with her so that her menstrual impurity is on him, he shall be impure seven 
days, and every bed on which he lies shall be impure. [. . .] Thus you shall 
keep the children of Israel separated from their impurities, so that they will 
not die in their impurities by their defiling My tabernacle that is among 
them. (Lev 15:19-24, 31) 2 

Three chapters later, another verse explicitly prohibits such relations: "You 
shall not approach a woman to uncover her nakedness during her men- 
strual impurity" (Lev 18:19). Two chapters later the subject is mentioned 
again. This time the text defines the sanction reserved for the transgres- 
sors: "And if a man lies with a menstruating woman and uncovers her 
nakedness, he has laid bare her flow, and she has exposed the flow of 
her blood; thus both of them shall be cut off from among their people" 
(Lev 20:18). 

Another biblical text, not from the Pentateuch but from Ezekiel, men- 
tions this prohibition, which is almost hidden in a text of a very different 
style: 

But if a man is righteous and practices justice and righteousness, and does 
not eat at the mountain shrines or lift up his eyes to the idols of the house 
of Israel, does not defile his neighbor's wife and does not approach a woman 
during her menstrual period, does not oppress anyone, [but] restores to the 
debtor his pledge, does not commit robbery, [but] gives his bread to the 
hungry and covers the naked with clothing, if he does not lend money on 
interest or take increase, if he keeps his hand from iniquity and executes 
true justice between man and man, if he walks in My statutes and My ordi- 
nances so as to deal faithfully — he is righteous and will surely live, declares 
the Lord God. (Ezek 18:5-9) 

2. The Question: The Validity of the Prohibition for Christians 

Should the menstrual prohibition be kept literally by Christians? Medieval 
Christian authors often argued that only Old Testament prohibitions 
related to morality are binding for Christians, for example the prohibitions 



2 All biblical quotations are according to the New American Standard Bible (Anaheim, 
Cal.: Foundation Publications, 1997) with some modifications. 
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of killing or stealing, but not those which do not have an apparent moral 
value, for example the biblical dietary laws. After the coming of Christ and 
the establishment of the New Law, the prohibitions of the Old Testament 
are no longer necessary, at least not literally. Is the menstrual prohibition 
still binding? Is it related to morality? If the texts in Leviticus are at least 
ambiguous regarding this last question, the text in Ezekiel is much more 
explicit. It places the question of relations with a menstruant together with 
several unquestionably morality-related behaviors. No Christian author 
could have said that a man who does not have relations with his neigh- 
bor's wife, does not oppress anyone, or does not lend money on interest is 
not to be praised. Could they single out the avoidance of relations with a 
menstruating woman as different from everything else that is mentioned 
in the same list? In the following pages we will explore these questions in 
some Christian writings from the third to the thirteenth century. 

3. Third to Fourth Centuries: The Prohibition in the Didascalia, in a 
Decretal Attributed to Clement of Rome, and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions 

The Didascalia, a work from third century Syria, is probably the most radi- 
cal Christian attempt to catalog the menstrual prohibition as outdated. 
This work had been written by an author knowledgeable in Jewish sources, 
addressing, among others, Jews who had recently adopted the Christian 
faith and practices, but who still continued to observe some Jewish rituals. 
This is what the author has to say regarding our subject: 

Do not load yourselves again with something that our Lord and Savior has 
taken away from you. And do not observe these things, nor think that it is 
uncleanness; and do not restrain yourselves because of them, and do not 
seek sprinklings, or baptisms, or purifications for these things. [. . .] also you 
shall not separate those (women) who are in the habit. For she also who had 
the flow of blood when she touched the border of our Savior's cloak, was 
not censured but was esteemed worthy for the forgiveness of all her sins. 3 
And when (your wives have) those issues which are according to nature, 
take care that, as is right, you cleave to them, for you know that they are 
your members, and love them as your soul — as it is written in the twelve 
prophets, (in) Malachi who was called the Angel: "The Lord has been a wit- 
ness between you and the wife of your youth, against whom you have dealt 
treacherously, though she is your companion and your wife by covenant 



3 The text refers to the story in Matt 9:20, Mark 5:27, Luke 8:44. 
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[. . .] do not deal treacherously against the wife of your youth." 4 On this 
account, a woman when she is in the way of women, and a man when an 
issue comes forth from him, and a man and his wife when they have conju- 
gal intercourse and rise up one from another — let them assemble without 
restraint, without bathing, for they are clean. 5 

The text unambiguously declares that at least some kind of physical con- 
tact is permitted between man and woman during menstruation. It is hard 
to know exactly what the author means by "as is right, you (men) cleave 
to them (women)," but it might very well mean full sexual relations. After 
the Christian baptism there is no more impurity, and menstruation, a nor- 
mal issue of blood, should not be considered as an obstacle to a union 
between spouses, a union praised, according to the author of this text, by 
the prophet Malachi. 

This work is sui generis. I am not aware of any other Christian text 
with such a permissive attitude. It is exceptional even when compared 
to other texts from approximately the same time and area. In a decree 
attributed to Clement of Rome, 6 but which is probably also from Syria 
and composed in the third century, 7 one finds a clear prohibition of such 
relations, based on the "Law of God": 

I speak about the care of the chastity, the sorts of which are numerous. 
First of all, as each observes it, it is forbidden to unite to the menstruating 
woman. God's Law, indeed, made it detestable. If the Law had not warned 



4 See Mai 2:14-15. The name "Malachi" means "my angel" in Hebrew. 

5 Didascalia, chap. 26. Translation from Arthur Voobus, The Didascalia Apostolorum 
in Syriac, (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalum 401-2; Louvain: Secretariat du 
Corpus, 1979), 2:243-244. On this text see also Charlotte Fonrobert, "The Woman with 
a Blood-Flow (Mark 5.25-34) Revisited: Menstrual Laws and Jewish Culture in Christian 
Feminist Hermeneutics," in Early Christian Interpretation of the Scriptures of Israel: 
Investigations and Proposals (eds. Craig A. Evans and James A. Sanders; Journal for the 
Study of the New Testament Supplement Series 148; Studies in Scripture in Early Judaism 
and Christianity 5; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 121-140; idem, "When Women 
Walk in the Way of Their Fathers: On Gendering the Rabbinic Claim for Authority,"/ouraa/ 
of the History of Sexuality 10:3-4 (2001): 413-415. 

6 The title "Fourth Pope" which is sometimes given to Clement of Rome is simplistic. At 
best, he was one of the first leaders of the Church of Rome in the last two decades of the 
first century. See Michel-Yves Perrin, "La papaute heritiere de saint Pierre et de la roman- 
ite 30-604 ap. J.-C," in Histoire de la Papaute (ed. Yves-Marie Hilaire; Paris: Tallandier, 
1996), 30-32. For a lengthier (although dated) discussion on Clement see J.B. Lightfoot, The 
Apostolic Fathers, Part I: S. Clement of Rome (London: Macmillan, 1890), 1-103. 

7 See Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1998), 196. 
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us of these things, we would have wallowed in the excrement like dogs (or: 
cantharides). 8 

A few decades after the composition of the Didascalia, it was already 
used by the Apostolic Constitutions. 9 Like the Didascalia, the Apostolic 
Constitutions declares that women while menstruating should not be con- 
sidered impure and should not refrain from the liturgy. 10 Nevertheless, 
regarding our initial question, the text adopts a more 'biblical' stance, say- 
ing that the couple should not have sexual relations at that moment: 

When the natural purgations do appear in the wives, let not their husbands 
approach them, out of regard to the children to be begotten; for the law has 
forbidden it, for it says: "You shall not approach a woman to uncover her 
nakedness during her menstrual impurity" (Lev 18:19). Nor, indeed, let them 
frequent their wives' company when they are with child. For they do this 
not for the begetting of children, but for the sake of pleasure. Now a lover 
of God ought not to be a lover of pleasure. 11 

This last text offers two reasons for the prohibition: out of concern for the 
"children to be begotten"; and because of the biblical text. Relations with 
pregnant women are forbidden because their aim is not procreative. 

4. Fourth to Sixth Centuries: 
Discussions by Jerome, Caesarius of Aries, and Gregory the Great 

We will now move on to works of identifiable authors, starting in the 
fourth century. Among the Church Fathers, Jerome's 12 approach to this 
prohibition remained an influential source for centuries. His comments 
refer to the text in Ezekiel we have mentioned earlier. For Jerome, the 



8 A Latin translation appears in Clement of Rome, Epistola IV (PG 1:505): "[. . .] de 
castimoniae dico cautela, cujus species multae sunt. Sed prima, ut observet unusqutsque, ne 
menstruatae mulieri misceatur ; hoc enim exsecrabile ducit lex Dei. Quod si lex de his non 
admonuisset nos, ut catuli [/cantharides] libenter volveremur in stercore." See also Jean- 
Louis Flandrin, Un temps pour embrasser, Aux origines de la morale sexuetle occidentate 
(VI e -XI e siecle) (Paris: Le Seuil, 1983), 75. 

9 On this work see David A. Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish: An Examination of the 
Constitutiones Apostotorum (Chico, Cal.: Scholars Press, 1985). 

10 Apostolic Constitutions 4.27. 

11 Apostolic Constitutions 4.28. Text from Ante-Nicene Fathers: Translations of The 
Writings of the Fathers Down to A.D. 325, vol. 7 (eds. Alexander Roberts and James 
Donaldson; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark 1868-73, repr., Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans 1965- 
70), 463. See also Marcel Metzger, Les Constitutions Apostoliques (Sources Chretiennes 325), 
Tome II, Livres III— VI (Paris: Les editions du Cerf, 1986), 387. 

12 345-C-419- 
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main reason for the abstinence during menstruation is not because the 
Bible prohibits such relations, but because of the medical risk they entail. 
Relations at this time might create deformed children: 

At this time, if a man has intercourse with a woman, it is said that the fetuses 
conceived from this union are leprous and hydrocephalic. The corrupted 
blood causes the bodies of both sexes to be either too small or too large. 13 

About a century and a half after Jerome, a strong condemnation of 
such relations appeared in the Sermons to the People written by Caesarius 
of Aries: 14 

Above all, no one should know his wife when Sunday or other feasts come 
around. Similar precautions should be taken as often as women menstru- 
ate, for the Prophet says: 'Do not approach a woman during her menstrual 
period.' 15 If a man is aware that his wife is in this condition but refuses to 
control himself on a Sunday or feast, the children who are then conceived 
will be born as lepers, or epileptics, or perhaps even demoniacs. Lepers are 
all born, not of wise men who observe chastity on feasts and other days, but 
especially of farmers who do not know how to control themselves. 16 



13 St. Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiet 18:6 (PL 25:173 / CCSL 75:235): "Quo tempore si 
vir coierit cum muliere, dicuntur concepti foetus vitium seminis trahere : ita ut leprosi et 
elephantiaci ex hac conceptione nascantur, et foeda in utroque sexu corpora, parvitate vel 
enormitate membrorum, sanies corrupta degeneret." See also Jean-Louis Flandrin, Un temps 
pour embrasser, 74; James A. Brundage, Law, Sex, and Christian Society in Medieval Europe 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1987), 92, n. 59. On the possibility that Jerome learned 
from Jews that relations during menstruation might cause leprosy to the fetus, see Evyatar 
Marienberg, Niddah: Lorsque les juifs conceptuatisent la menstruation (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 2003), 113-120. 

14 470-543- 

15 Caesarius refers apparently to Ezekiel 18:6. It is worth noting that in the massoretic 
text of Ezekiel, as well as in some editions of Jerome's Vulgate, the verb "approach" in this 
verse is in the third person: "The Righteous [. . . does not] approach" (accesseris). In others, 
it is in the second person subjunctive functioning as imperative (accesserit). 

16 "Ante omnia, quotiens dies dominicus aut aliae festivitates veniunt, uxorem suam nul- 
lus agnoscat. Et quotiens fluxum sanguinis mutieres patiuntur, similiter observandum est, 
propter ilud quod ait propheta : 'Ad mulierem menstruatam ne accesseris.' Nam qui uxorem 
suam in profluvio positam agnoverit, aut in die dominico aut in alia qualibet sollemnitate se 
continere noluerit, qui tunc concepti fuerint, aut leprosi aut epileptici aut forte etiam dae- 
moniosi nascuntur. Denique quicumque leprosi sunt, non de sapientibus hominibus, qui et in 
aliis diebus et in festivitatibus castitatem custodiunt, sed maxime de rusticis, qui se continere 
non sapiunt, nasci sotent." The Latin text appears in CCSL 103:199. The translation above 
is from Saint Caesarius of Aries, Sermons, Vol. I (trans. Sister Mary Magdeleine Mueller; 
Washington D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1956), 44.7:225. Although Mueller trans- 
lates "quicumque" as "commonly," I have rendered it by the word "all." See also Cesaire 
d'Arles, Sermons au peuple (sources Chretiennes 243; trans, and ed. Marie-Jose Delage; 
Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1978), 44.3-8:338-341. 
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Like Jerome, Caesarius uses both biblical proofs as well as medical ones. 
Unlike Jerome, Caesarius seemed to be very certain in his assertion, and 
affirms that all ("quicumque") malformed children are the result of a lack 
of abstinence during prescribed times. It seems that for both authors, the 
main reason why Christians should keep this law is medical. The fact that 
it appears in the Bible seems merely to serve as support. 

By the turn of the sixth century, around the year 597, Augustine of 
Canterbury, 17 the "Apostle of the English," sent nine questions to Pope 
Gregory. 18 The Pope, who had a close relationship with Augustine, sent 
back his answers. 19 The eighth answer is directly related to our subject. 
Augustine asked if a menstruant is allowed to enter the church or take 
communion. 20 He did not ask whether a couple may have sexual relations 
during this time. Perhaps a negative answer seemed evident to him. In his 
answer, Gregory explicitly referred also to this unasked question: 

[. . .] women are forbidden from intercourse with their husbands during 
their ordinary periods: so much so that the sacred law condemned to death 
anyone who approached a menstruous woman. 21 



17 Died c. 606. 

18 Gregory the Great, c. 540-604. 

19 The authenticity of these answers was already questioned in the eighth century by 
Boniface, who remarked that there is no registry of these answers in Rome. Nevertheless, 
as far as I know most scholars today no longer suspect their authenticity. On this ques- 
tion see Margaret Deanesly and Paul Grosjean, "The Canterbury Edition of the Answers of 
Pope Gregory I to St. Augustine," Journal of Ecclesiastical History 10 (1959): 1-49; Margaret 
Deanesly, "The Capitular Text of the Responsiones of Pope Gregory I to St. Augustine," 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 12 (1961): 231-234. More recently, see the two excel- 
lent articles of Rob Meens, "Ritual Purity and the Influence of Gregory the Great in the 
Early Middle Ages," in Unity and Diversity in the Church, (ed. Robert N. Swanson; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1996), 31-43, and idem, "Questioning Ritual Purity: The Influence of Gregory the 
Great's Answers to Augustine's Queries about Childbirth, Menstruation and Sexuality," in 
St Augustine and the Conversion of England (ed. Richard Gameson; Stroud: Sutton, 1999), 
174-186. Dyan Elliott hesitates about the authenticity of the questions, but does not provide 
any new elements. See Dyan Elliott, Fallen Bodies: Pollution, Sexuality, and Demonology in 
the Middle Ages (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1999), 167, n. 14. For our discus- 
sion, the authenticity question is of a small importance, but since most scholarly works I 
consulted consider these answers as Gregory's, I do the same. 

20 On Jewish attitudes regarding the permissibility of a menstruant to enter syna- 
gogues or see/touch the Torah scrolls see Evyatar Marienberg, "Menstruation in Sacred 
Spaces: Medieval and Early-Modern Jewish Women in the Synagogue," Nordisk Judaistik 
25:1 (2004): 7-16. 

21 "[. . .] cum in suetis menstruis detinentur, uiris suis misceri prohibentur, ita ut morte 
lex sacra feriat, siquis uir ad menstruatam mulierem accedat." Latin text and English trans- 
lation from Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People (trans, and eds. Bertram 
Colgrave and R.A.B. Mynors; Oxford: Oxford University, 1969), 1.27:91-93. 
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Except for stating that such an act is severely punishable according to the 
Bible, Gregory does not provide an additional reason to explain why this 
Old Testament law should be observed. It is interesting to note that just a 
few lines later, while affirming that a woman should not be excluded from 
the church during her period, he justifies it by, among other reasons, the 
following statement: 

For as in the Old Testament it is the outward deeds that are observed, so in 
the New Testament careful heed is paid not so much to what is done out- 
wardly as to what is thought inwardly, so that the punishment may be ren- 
dered on subtler grounds. For as the law forbids the eating of many things as 
unclean, nevertheless in the gospel the Lord said: "It is not what enters into 
the mouth that defiles the man, but what proceeds out of the mouth, this 
defiles the man" (Matt i5:n). [. . .] So the Apostle Paul also says: "To the pure, 
all things are pure; but to those who are defiled and unbelieving, nothing 
is pure" (Tit 1:15). [. . .] Therefore if no food is impure to him whose mind is 
pure, why should that which a pure-minded woman endures from natural 
causes be imputed to her as uncleanness? 22 

Let us think again about Gregory's first declaration. Does the Hebrew 
Bible specify that the transgressor of this law should be put to death, ut 
morte in Gregory's words? In fact, not necessarily. The Bible uses a verb 
of the root 'k-r-t,' often justly translated as 'to cut off.' As we have shown 
elsewhere, 23 Jews generally interpreted this term as referring to a death 
punishment 'by the hands of Heaven' and not by a terrestrial court (unlike 
the one prescribed in many other types of transgressions). Did Christian 
authors make the same distinction? If the case of Gregory is representa- 
tive, as it may seem to be, the answer might be negative. Like Gregory, 
many Christian authors speak of the sanction for this transgression as a 
death punishment, presumably carried out by the community. It seems 
this reading is influenced by the Vulgate: 24 



22 "Sicut enim in Testamento ueteri exteriora opera obseruantur, ita in Testamento nouo 
non tarn quod exterius agitur quam id quod interius cogitatur sotlicita intentione adtenditur, 
ut subtili sententia puniatur. Nam cum multa lex ueLut inmunda manducare prohibeat, in 
euangelio tamen / Dominus dicit: 'Non quod intrat in os coinquinat hominem, sed quae exe- 
unt de ore, ilia sunt quae coinquinant hominem' [. . .] Vnde Pautus quoque apostolus dicit: 
'Omnia munda mundis, coinquinatis autem et infidetibus nihil est mundum' [. . .] Si ergo 
ei cibus inmundus non est, cui mens inmunda non juerit, cur, quod munda mente mulier 
ex natura patitur, ei in inmunditiam reputeturV Latin text and English translation from 
Colgrave ed., Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 1.27:94. 

23 See Marienberg, Niddah, 81-85. 

24 The verb used in the Septuagint is also "to cut off": "Ei;oX£8p£u8y]cTOVTO!i a^tpoxEpoi." 
See Septuaginta id est Vetus Testamentum graece iuxta LXX interpretes (ed. Alfred Rahlfs; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1935). 
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Qui coierit cum muliere in fluxu menstruo et revelaverit turpitudinem eius 
ipsaque aperuerit fontem sanguinis sui interficientur ambo de medio populi 
sui. (Lev 2o:i8) 25 

This version is less ambiguous than the Hebrew version. The verb "inter- 
ficiere" is clear: the sinners should be put to death. Often, even modern 
scholars ignore the ambiguity of the verse and the various possibilities of 
interpreting it. Payer, for example, says: "Another regulation directs that 
both [=man and woman who had relations during menses] be removed 
from the population and killed (Lev 20:18). " 26 

One should be careful with such clear-cut (literally!) declarations. If for 
Christian readers the Bible condemns to death those who break the men- 
strual prohibition, for Jewish readers the punishment is severe, maybe 
even more so than a 'simple' death sentence, but it is not an execution. 
Having said that, Gregory the Great and other Christian authors, who have 
used the Vulgate, could justly say and believe that the Bible condemns 
the transgressors to death. For Gregory, due to his own conviction that a 
menstruating woman is not to be considered impure, it is impossible to 
justify a prohibition of sexual relations with her on the base of impurity 
considerations. Nevertheless, the severity of the punishment prescribed 
in the Bible is a reason by itself for Christians to observe this biblical 
prohibition. 

More than two centuries after Gregory, Jonas of Orleans 27 provided a 
different, but not necessarily more conclusive, justification for the pro- 
hibition. Although his discussion is centered around the question of the 
entry of the menstruant to the church and not on the prohibition of sex- 
ual relations, it seems that he would have the same opinion regarding our 
subject. Having made it clear that the Christians were not bound by the 
rules of the Hebrews, Jonas notes that: 

There are certain things that, the mystical sense withstanding, the Christian 
usage is to continue to observe according to the letter of the law, for the 

honesty and the purity of the body [ ] And although these things, as 

the blessed pope Gregory teaches, are to be understood spiritually, it is 
not improper or contrary to the spiritual understanding, to observe them 



25 Text from Biblia sacra iuxta Vulgatam versionem (ed. Robertas Weber; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1969). 

26 Pierre J. Payer, The Bridling of Desire: Views of Sex in the Later Middle Ages (Toronto: 
University of Toronto, 1993), 106. 

27 Died c. 843. 
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literally, according to the usage of the ancient Christians, and because of 
what has just been said. 28 

For Jonas, even if the 'true' meaning of these laws is the mystical one, in 
certain cases keeping these laws is not only not prohibited, but may even 
be praiseworthy. This may be the case especially if this is the tradition of 
the Christians, and if this observance goes along with the idea of keeping 
the body pure. But if the local tradition does not prescribe chastity dur- 
ing menstruation, can Christians lawfully have relations during menstrua- 
tion? Jonas does not refer to this eventuality in his statement. 



5. Eleventh to Thirteenth Centuries: Gratian and Thomas Aquinas 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, one can find in various works state- 
ments that maintain that sexual relations with a menstruant are forbidden 
to Christians because the Bible prohibits them. 29 In the twelfth century, 
in one of the most important works of Canon Law, Gratian's Decretum, 
composed probably around 1140, a similar position can be found. 30 Is this 
justification sufficient? Again, why are some biblical laws like this one 
considered binding while so many others are not? 

Thomas Aquinas 31 was well aware of this theological question. He 
devoted a considerable section of his Summa TheoLogica to the analysis 
of this issue, beginning with a division of the precepts of the Old Law to 
three separate categories: 

We must therefore distinguish three kinds of precept in the Old Law; viz. 
'moral' precepts (moralia), which are dictated by the natural law; 'cer- 
emonial' precepts (ceremonialia), which are determinations of the Divine 
worship; 32 and 'judicial' precepts (iudicialia), which are determinations of 
the justice to be maintained among men. 33 



28 PL 106:187-188: "[. . .] quoniam spirituatis est, et spiritualiter legem intetligit et dijudi- 
eat, sunt tamen quaedam quae mos Christianus salvo mystico intellectu, ob honestatem mun- 
ditiamque corporis, juxta legem hactenus servat [. . .] Et licet haec, ut beatus papa Gregorius 
docet, spiritaliter sint intelligenda, non est tamen indecens, nec inhonestum, nec spirituali 
intellectui contrarium, si juxta priseorum Christianorum usum ad titteram, propter id quod 
praemissum est, observentur." 

29 See for example Yves of Chartres (c. 1040-1116), Decretum 9.119 (PL 161:688). 

30 Gratianus, Decretum, I, d. 5, c. 4 et palea, col. 8. 

31 1225-1274. 

32 Thomas uses this definition and does not define the ceremonial precepts as "those 
for which there is no evident reason" in a direct opposition to Maimonides' (1135-1204) 
opinion, which he explicitly mentions (q. 101, a. 1, objection 4). 

33 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theotogica, I a -II aE , q. 99, a. 4, response. See another 
explanation, at greater length in q. 104, a. 1: "Et secundum hoc, oportet tria praecepta legis 
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Having denned these different categories, Thomas asks himself if these 
percepts of the Old Law are binding. With regard to the moralia, his 
answer is positive. Despite the fact that not all the moralia seem to be, 
on the surface, reasonable and related to natural law, in fact, they are. 
Moreover, in some way or another, all moral precepts of the Old Law 
are included, according to Thomas, in the Decalogue. 34 Being prescribed 
directly by God, "The precepts of the Decalogue admit of no dispensation 
whatever." 35 

After explaining the status of the precepts from the first category, 
Thomas moves now to the second group, the ceremonialia. Did these laws 
cease at the coming of Christ? Yes, Thomas answers: 

The ceremonies of the first-mentioned state (under the Old Law, before 
Christ), which foreshadowed the second (state, under the New Law, at the 
present time), and third (state, of the Blessed), had need to cease at the 
advent of the second state. 36 

Can one observe these laws, at the present time, without committing a 
grave sin? No, answers Thomas. These precepts were for the Fathers, in 
their waiting for Christ to be born. Today, "just as it would be a mortal 
sin now for anyone, in making a profession of faith, to say that Christ is 
yet to be born [. . .] so too it would be a mortal sin now to observe those 
ceremonies which the fathers of old fulfilled with devotion and fidelity." 37 
Moral laws are therefore binding, and the ceremonial laws related to 
the divine worship but not dictated by the natural law, are abrogated. 
What about the third category, of the iudicialia? Are they still binding? 
No, answers Thomas, but their abrogation is not similar to the abrogation 
of the ceremonialia: 



veteris ponere; scilicet moralia, quae sunt de dictamine legis naturae; caeremonialia, quae 
sunt determinationes cuttus divini; et judicialia, quae sunt determinationes justitiae inter 
homines observandae." This and the following Latin quotations of Thomas are taken from 
St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, vol. 29 (trans, and eds. David Bourke and Arthur 
Littledale; London: Blackfriars, 1963). The Latin text in this edition relies on the 'Leonine' 
edition from the 19th century. For the English translation I used a different edition: St 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, First Complete American Edition in Three Volumes, 
vol. 3 (trans. Fathers of the English Dominican Province; New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1948). 

34 Idem, q. 100, a. 3, response. 

35 Idem, q. 100, a. 8, response: "Et ideo praecepta decalogi sunt omnino indispensabilia." 

36 Idem, q. 103, a. 3, response: "Pari igitur ratione, caeremoniae primi status, per quas 
figurabatur et secundus et tertius, veniente secundo statu, cessare debuerunt." 

37 Idem, q. 103, a. 4, response: "Sicut igitur peccaret mortaliter qui nunc, suam fidem 
protestando, diceret Christum nasciturum, quod antiqui pie et veraciter dicebant; ita 
etiam peccaret mortaliter, si quis nunc caeremonias observaret, quas antiqui pie et fideliter 
observabant." 
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The judicial precepts did not bind forever, but were annulled by the com- 
ing of Christ: yet not in the same way as the ceremonial precepts. For the 
ceremonial precepts were annulled so far as to be not only 'dead,' but also 
deadly to those who observe them since the coming of Christ, especially 
since the promulgation of the Gospel. On the other hand, the judicial pre- 
cepts are dead indeed, because they have no binding force: but they are 
not deadly. For if a sovereign were to order these judicial precepts to be 
observed in his kingdom, he would not sin: unless perchance they were 
observed, or ordered to be observed, as though they derived their binding 
force through being institutions of the Old Law: for it would be a deadly sin 
to intend to observe them thus. 38 

Where should one place the law that we are interested in, the prohibition 
of relations with a menstruant? According to Thomas' system, three options 
are to be considered: (1) that this law is a part of the moralia, and there- 
fore is still binding; (2) that this law is a part of the ceremonialia, and 
therefore abolished; and (3) that this law is a part of the iudicialia, and 
therefore not binding because of its inclusion in the Old Law, but maybe 
binding because of its being prescribed again by a sovereign. 

In his Summa TheoLogica, Thomas did not go into details defining the 
status of each law. Nevertheless, he refers to the law that interests us in 
his previously definitive work, the Scriptum super Libros Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi, published circa 1256. 39 In his commentary on the fourth book 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 40 we find the following: 

To the second question it ought to be said that according to the (old) law 
it was forbidden to approach a menstruant for a twofold reason; both on 
account of uncleanness and on account of the harm which frequently fol- 
lows in the offspring of this kind of comingling. And from which (i.e., based 
on this knowledge), (we address) the first (point): the rule was ceremonial; 



38 Idem, q. 104, a. 3, response: "Dicendum quod judicialia praecepta non habuerunt per- 
petuam obligationem, sed sunt evacuata per adventum Christi: atiter tamen quam caeremo- 
niatia. Nam caeremonialia adeo sunt evacuata ut non solum sint mortua, sed etiam mortifera 
observantibus post Christum, maxime post Evangetium divutgatum. Praecepta autem judi- 
cialia sunt quidem mortua, quia non habent vim obligandi: non tamen sunt mortifera. Quia 
si quis princeps ordinaret in regno suo ilia judicialia observari, non peccaret : nisi forte hoc 
modo observarentur, vel observari mandarentur, tamquam habentia vim obligandi ex veteris 
legis institutione. Talis enim intentio observandi esset mortifera." 

39 For a translation of some sections of this work see Thomas Aquinas, On Love and 
Charity: Readings from the 'Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard' (eds. Peter 
A. Kwasniewski et aL; Washington D.C.: Catholic University of America, 2008). See an 
extended introduction to this book on the web at http://cuapress.cua.edu/res/docs/thom 
asaquinas-suppmaterials.pdf, especially 4-12. For a bibliography of other scholarly intro- 
ductions to this work by the young Thomas see the first footnote in this introduction. 

40 c. 1100-c. 1160. 
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yet with respect to the second (point) it was moral: because when there is 
a marriage, it is principally established for the good of the offspring. Every 
use of marriage, upon which the good of the offspring depends, is ordered. 
And therefore this rule is binding also under the new law due to the sec- 
ond reason, although not on account of the first. Notwithstanding, the men- 
strual flow can be natural or unnatural. Indeed, it is natural when, of course, 
women suffer at fixed times, when they are healthy. But it is unnatural when 
the flow of blood is suffered inordinately, as though continuous, from some 
disorder. Therefore, according to the new law it is not forbidden to approach 
a menstruating woman during an unnatural menstrual flow: both due to her 
infirmity, since a woman in such a state cannot conceive, and also because 
such a flow is continual and of long duration; whence it would be fitting 
that a man abstain constantly (thus not a legitimate option). But when a 
woman naturally suffers the flow of her menses, she can become pregnant; 
and again such a flow does not endure except for a short while, whence it 
is forbidden to approach such a woman, and likewise it is forbidden for a 
woman in such flow to seek the marriage debt. 41 

Thomas' solution is nothing short of brilliant. Combining medical con- 
cepts with moral ones, he succeeds in giving a convincing explanation 
(of course, if one accepts the medical concepts of that time) why rela- 
tions with a menstruant are immoral, and therefore should be avoided. At 
the same time, this prohibition is not related to any 'esthetic' repulsion. 
And if the bleeding is continuous, relations are permitted; a decision that 



41 Aquinas, Super Sententiarum, lib. 4, d. 32, q. 1, a. 2, s. 2: "Solutio II: Ad secundam quaes- 
tionem dicendum, quod accedere ad menstruatam in lege prohibitum erat duptici ratione; 
turn propter immunditiam; turn propter nocumentum quod in prole ex huiusmodi commix- 
tione frequenter sequebatur. Et quo ad primum, praeceptum erat caeremoniale, sed quantum 
ad secundum erat morale: quia cum matrimonium sit ad bonum protis principatiter ordina- 
tum, ordinatus est omnis matrimonii usus quo bonum protis impenditur; et ideo hoc praecep- 
tum obtigat etiam in nova Lege propter secundam rationem, etsi non propter primam. Fiuxus 
tamen menstruorum potest esse naturalis et innaturalis. Naturalis quidem, quando scilicet 
mulieres patiuntur temporibus determinatis, quando sunt sanae. Innaturalis autem quando 
inordinate et quasi continue ex aliqua infirmitate fluxum sanguinis patiuntur. In fluxu ergo 
menstruorum innaturali non est prohibitum ad mulierem menstruatam accedere in lege 
nova: turn propter infirmitatem, quia mulier in tali statu concipere non potest; turn quia talis 
fiuxus est perpetuus et diuturnus; unde oporteret quod vir perpetuo abstineret. Sed quando 
naturaliter mulier patitur fiuxus menstruorum, potest concipere; et iterum talis fiuxus non 
durat nisi ad modicum tempus. Unde prohibitum est ad talem accedere; et similiter prohibi- 
tum est mulieri in tali fluxu debitum petere." This text was used after Thomas' death, prob- 
ably by Reginald of Piperno (c. 1230-c. 1290), a companion of Thomas, for the composition 
of the Supplement of the Summa, q. 64, a. 3. 1 would like to thank Michel Perrin (University 
of Rouen) for providing me with a useful Latin-Italian edition of this text. Sharon Wright's 
(St. Thomas More College, Saskatoon) assistance with the translation of this text and her 
thorough insights were extremely useful. I would like to thank her for her great help. 
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enables couples who deal with such problems to continue with a more or 
less normal marital life. 

6. Instead of a Conclusion 

While discussing practices of hand purification before liturgical cele- 
brations mentioned by some Church Fathers, Peter Tomson writes the 
following: 

In the context of their liturgy, the ancient Christian Fathers both kept read- 
ing the Scriptures of Israel and acknowledged the observance of certain 
purity rules in the Church, especially washing (hands) for prayer. But in their 
exegesis, they declared that Jesus had abolished the purity laws as practiced 
by the Jews. If this is not hypocritical, at the very least it is contradictory. 42 

We have just explored a similar issue, and found a similar contradiction. 
Were the theologians hypocrites? I would not say that. I believe many of 
them realized that their logic is lacking, but they could not find a bet- 
ter explanation to reconcile their feeling that this specific prohibition 
should be kept with the general theological concept that after the coming 
of Christ purity rituals of the Old Testament are not binding. They also 
did not want to justify this prohibition with purely medical or esthetic 
arguments, perhaps because they realized that such arguments are more 
subjective than a 'classical' scholastic argument. Thomas Aquinas did 
manage to find a scholastic way by which he could justify the prohibition. 
The 'Angelic Doctor' succeeded in explaining why this Old Testament law 
should be kept, without any need to base this obligation on the ques- 
tionable authority of the Old Testament in such matters or on subjective 
esthetical concepts. As for whether this encouraged more Christians to 
keep the prohibition — this will have to await future investigation. 



42 Peter J. Tomson, "Jewish Purity Laws as Viewed by the Church Fathers and by the 
Early Followers of Jesus," in Purity and Holiness — The Heritage of Leviticus (eds. M.J.H.M. 
Poorthuis & J. Schwartz; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 77-78. 



'UNTIL TZADOQ AROSE' IN THE DAMASCUS DOCUMENT: 
TZADOQ AND HIS APPOINTMENT AS HIGH PRIEST 
IN EARLY JEWISH INTERPRETATION 



Chaim Milikowsky 

A substantial section of the Damascus Document (CD) delineates the 
three great sins committed by the People of Israel in the days of the docu- 
ment's author, or perhaps in the days close to his day. 1 The first of these 
is zenut, which for lack of a better word, we shall translate as 'licentious- 
ness.' Included with the prohibition of licentiousness, according to the 
author of the CD, is marriage to two (or more) women. To this end the 
author of the CD quotes the biblical prohibition that the king "shall not 
have many wives" (Deuteronomy 17:17). Immediately after this follows a 
paragraph about King David: 

^fcrrera nnaj ah o jriNn rrn -vvh mnnn minn nana anp xb tiyi 
fiow mrwyn nx my -tvx D^ptm 2 ywn ywrm -itj^n rno dvo 
bx ib Darn miN m -nVo rn ^pn 1V1 pns nay iy nVju 

And David did not read the sealed scroll of the Torah which was in the 
ark — for it had not been opened in Israel since the day of the death of 
Elazar and Yehoshua and Yoshua and the elders when they worshipped the 
Ashtarot, and the revealed (Torah) had been hidden — until Tzadoq arose. 
And David's actions were accepted, aside from the (shedding of the) blood 
of Uriah, and God forgave him for those. (CD V.2-6) 

This is apparently the end of a unit, for immediately after these sentences 
the author turns to another of the three great sins, temple impurity. 3 

From the accusations made by the scroll, it is clear that for its author 
a prima facie case can be made against King David that he also violated 



1 It is a pleasure and an honor to offer this small piece in a volume honoring Ya'akov, 
a friend and a partner in Wl^m iib^obB since the early 1970s. 

The three sins are explicitly mentioned in CD IV.15-18. These sins take place during 
"nbun wwn by (cd rv.12; see also IV.9,10), which seem to be contemporaneous with 
the days of the author, though this is not certain. 

2 Regarding this word, see M.D. Herr, "Continuum in the Chain of Torah Transmission" 
(Hebrew), Zion 44 (1979): 15, n. 25. 

3 It should however be noted that CD returns quickly enough to the subject of the 
rampant licentiousness prevalent in Israel. 
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the prohibition against marrying more than one wife and the rhetorical- 
juridical function of the discussion of David's actions is to exculpate him 
of these actions. 4 

The scholarly discourse on this passage has been in general agreement 
regarding the justification offered by the scroll for this exculpation. When 
David married his multiple wives, he did not know of the prohibition 
against marrying two or more wives. He had not read the Scroll of the 
Torah, for it had been hidden away in the ark since the days of Elazar, 
Yehoshua, and the elders. 

Several aspects of the passage are not, however, immediately clear, 
including the meaning of the words "pm "T1QJ? 1? 7]btt pQWl" Many 
years ago, Lawrence Schiffman showed that the word "Tib XX appears in 
several Qumran scrolls with the connotation of 'Torah,' more specifically, 
the lucid and revealed Torah knowable to all, as opposed to the hidden 
(mnDJ) Torah known only to a closed circle of acolytes. This usage of 
the word 'nigla! fits excellently into the present context. 5 This sentence, 
then, continues the idea expressed in the previous sentence: the Torah 
was sealed and hidden in the ark from the days when the generation that 
succeeded Moses died until Tzadoq arose. From the entire context of the 
passage it is evident that, according to its author, the Torah was uncov- 
ered and again revealed at the time when Tzadoq arose. So, who is this 
Tzadoq? 



4 I thus firmly reject B.Z. Wacholder's assertion that the portrayal of David in this 
passage is negative; see B.Z. Wacholder, The Dawn of Qumran: The Sectarian Torah and 
the Teacher of Righteousness (Hebrew Union College Monographs 8; Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1983), 112-119; idem, "The 'Sealed' Torah Versus the 'Revealed' Torah: 
An Exegesis of Damascus Covenant V, 1-6 and Jeremiah 32, 10-14," Revue de Qumran 12 
(1985): 351-368. According to Wacholder, the author of the CD is of the opinion that the 
people of Israel have deserted God from the days of Moses until the days of the founder 
of the group (see below), and he thus emphasizes that even David did not follow God's 
commandments. This passage is not a defense of David but an attack upon him. Aside 
from the fact that it is exceedingly difficult to glean this interpretation from the words 
of the passage, the implication of Wacholder's claim that specifically David is mentioned 
in a passage telling us that Israel sinned from the days of Moses until a generation or 
so ago is either that David was the greatest sinner during those days, a patently absurd 
conclusion, or that David was the only person the author of the passage thought his read- 
ers might imagine was not a sinner, also an implausible conclusion. In short, there is no 
way to understand the passage other than as a defense of David: the author is telling the 
reader that although on the surface it appeared that David also sinned in these matters, 
in reality he did not. 

5 See Lawrence Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran (Studies in Judaism in Late 
Antiquity 16; Leiden: Brill, 1975), 22-32; see also A. Shemesh and C. Werman, "Hidden 
Things and Their Revelation," Revue de Qumran 18 (1998): 245-255. 
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Three answers have been offered to this question: (1) some have pointed 
out that since the passage refers to David, this Tzadoq is obviously the 
Tzadoq who served as priest in David's days; 6 (2) others have argued that 
since the passage refers to the uncovering of the Scroll of the Law, the 
reference must be to Hilqiyahu the High Priest in Yoshiyahu's days, who 
found the Scroll of the Torah in the House of the Lord (2 Kings 22:8); 7 
(3) and others identify him with the founder of the group in which the 
CD was composed, 8 in accordance with how they understand the term 
'Sons of Tzadoq' in Qumran literature, that is as a code word for (some) 
members of that group. 9 



6 A. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, (trans. G. Vermes; Cleveland: 
Meridian Books, World Publishing Company, 1967), 129, n. 5; J.C. VanderKam, "Zadok 
and the SPR HTWRH HHTWM in Dam. Doc. V, 2-5," Revue de Qumran 11 (1984): 561-570; 
M. Knibb, The Qumran Community (Cambridge Commentaries on Writings of the Jewish 
and Christian World 200 BC to AD 200 2; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 43; 
H. Stegemann, "The Origins of the Temple Scroll," in Congress Volume, Jerusalem ig86 
(Vetus Testamentum Supplements 40; ed. J. A. Emerton; Leiden: Brill, 1988), 243-245; 
P.R. Davies, Behind the Essenes: History and Ideology in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Brown Judaic 
Studies 94; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987), 55-56. 

7 The first to suggest this solution was Louis Ginzberg, An Unknown Jewish Sect (New 
York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1976), 21, 168, 211, and in his wake followed 
many scholars: T.H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor Press, 1956), 66; C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958), 18; Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran, 30-31; J.M. Baumgarten, Studies 
in Qumran Law (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity 24; Leiden: Brill, 1977), 31; Herr, 
"Continuum," 55. 

8 I use this roundabout grammatical construction to remain relatively detached from 
the various debates concerning the social and geographical contexts within which the 
CD was composed and transmitted. My own position is that there is cogent evidence in 
favor of the conclusion that (at least some of) the clearly sectarian documents found in 
the area around the Dead Sea do stem from the Essenes, a community of whom lived at 
Qumran, but since all of this is basically irrelevant to the subject of this paper, I prefer to 
circumlocute. Regarding the term 'Sons of Tzadoq,' a classic exemplum is CD 4:3-4, "And 
the 'Sons of Tzadoq' are the chosen ones of Israel, those called by name, who stand in the 
end of days." Much has been written on questions relating to the name Tzadoq and its 
meaning in the documents found at Qumran; copious bibliography can be found in any 
introduction to the Dead Sea Scrolls and in encyclopedia articles. 

9 See Wernberg-Moller, ",p"T2J ,pH^, and pH2J in the Zadokite Fragments (CDC), the 
Manual of Discipline (DSD) and the Habakkuk-Commentary (DSH)," Vetus Testamentum 
3 (!953) : 3to-3i5; ]■ Liver, "The Sons of 'Zadok, the Priests' in the Dead Sea Sect," Revue de 
Qumran 6 (1967): 3-30; J. M. Baumgarten, "The Heavenly Tribunal and the Personification 
of Sedek in Jewish Apocalyptic," Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, pt. 2, 
Principitat, 19.1 (eds. H. Temporini and W. Hasse; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1979), 235-237; see 
also Wacholder, Dawn and idem., "'Sealed' Book." This suggestion presupposes that there 
was one specific person who was perceived by the group's members as its founder; obvi- 
ously, any scholar who suggests that the Tzadoq mentioned in CD V.2-6 was the founder 
of the group accepts this presupposition. My discussion of this suggestion does not mean 
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For many years, the dominant interpretation was that the referent of 
Tzadoq is Hilqiyahu, the High Priest in Yoshiyahu's days. Indeed, in 1977 
Yigael Yadin went so far as to write that scholars are just about unanimous 
in support of this position. 10 But the problem with this interpretation is 
palpable: why should Hilqiyahu be termed Tzadoq by the author of the 
CD? Ginzberg's suggestion that the word 'p' was accidentally omitted by 
a scribe — the original text allegedly read "until the son o/Tzadoq arose" 
and made use of the genealogical tradition found in 2 Chr 5:39, presenting 
Hilqiyahu as a descendent of Tzadoq — is unsatisfactory and too flimsy to 
carry the weight placed upon it. 

Perhaps, then, as Yadin suggests, Tzadoq refers to the founder of the 
group. This explanation seems to conform excellently with the well- 
attested position found in the CD and related compositions that only 
the members of this group possess the true interpretation of the Torah. 11 
But this suggestion must deal immediately with a crucial question: since 
it is improbable that the group's members believed that the Torah was 
physically hidden away and not seen by anyone from the days of Elazar, 
Yehoshua, and the elders until the days when the group's founder arose, 
how else can we explain the expressions "Dinnn minn "ISO," "'D 
nnaj Xb," "nVtt POUT? For this and other reasons, Yadin and Wacholder 
propose that the referent of "minn "1QD" is not the Five Books of Moses, 
as had been commonly assumed by all previous readers of the CD, but a 
different book, the Temple Scroll, concerning which the members of this 
group were indeed convinced that it had been hidden away. Against the 
counterclaim that the verse cited in the CD forbidding the king to have 
many wives is found in Deuteronomy, they respond that the referent is to 
the Deuteronomic verse according to its true exegesis, forbidding a king 
from marrying two or more wives in their lifetime, which is found only in 
the Temple Scroll (57:15-18), not in Deuteronomy itself. 

Alternatively, Baumgarten suggests that "Dinnn" and "nn2J iib O" are 
to be understood metaphorically: David did not correctly understand the 
Torah, i.e., the Five Books of Moses, despite the fact that it was open before 



to imply that I necessarily agree with it, only that I am convinced that it cannot be dis- 
proven. 

10 Y. Yadin, Megillat hammiqdash, (3 vols.; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1977), 
2:302. 

11 See CD III.13-14, IV.g, VI.14-15; Community Rule V.8-10, VIII.1-2. This subject has 
been discussed extensively; a very worthwhile article is that of S. D. Fraade, "Interpretative 
Authority in the Studying Community at Qumran," Journal of Jewish Studies 44 (1993): 
50-63; see also the references cited above, n. 5. 
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him. 12 Baumgarten's suggestion is difficult to accept. Among the writings 
found in the Dead Sea area are many passages that speak of people not 
understanding or not knowing the Torah, but the types of metaphorical 
language and imagery found here do not appear. 13 There is no choice but 
to conclude that the reference is to an actual book that is physically hid- 
den away. This renders Yadin's suggestion more plausible: perhaps the 
group within which the CD was composed believed that the Temple Scroll 
had been physically hidden away for many years. 

I think, though, that there are good reasons to reject this interpretation 
too. It is after all clear that the ark remained closed, not because it was 
hidden away by Moses or by God's command so that it would be revealed 
only towards the end of days, as would be the case if the hidden book 
was the Temple Scroll, but because they "worshipped the Ashtarot." 14 The 
language of the CD indicates that if David had lived in the days of Elazar, 
Yehoshua, Yoshua, and the elders before the worship of the Ashtarot 
began, his having many wives would have been considered a sin. This 
leads to the conclusion that the central theme in this passage is not the 
motif occasionally found in the CD and in related writings that the cor- 
rect understanding of the Torah is lacking, but simply the idea that the 
people of Israel have sinned and abandoned God's Torah, a claim found in 
abundance in many parts of the Bible. A classic expression of the notion 
that sin and abandonment of the Torah was prevalent throughout most of 
Israel's history in the biblical period can be found in Sir 49:4, "Except for 
David and Hezekiah and Josiah, they all sinned greatly and they forsook 
the Torah of the Most High." 15 

A still stronger reason to reject the proposal that Tzadoq in this passage 
refers to the group's founder and the hidden book refers to the Temple 
Scroll comes to the fore with a close reading of the context of this passage. 
Immediately prior to this passage the CD quotes three biblical verses as 
proof for the proposition that it is forbidden to take more than one wife, 



12 Baumgarten, private communication, 1989. 

13 The most similar of which I am aware is CD III.16, which simply contains a meta- 
phoric use of "open." 

14 It is worth noting, as indeed many have, that those who "worshipped the Ashtarot" 
are not the elders, mentioned immediately prior to the worshipping, but Israel. Jud 2:7-13 
reports that the people worshipped God during the days of Joshua and the elders and only 
after their death did they worship the Ashtarot. 

15 Indeed a positive attitude to the "early ones" can be found in the CD; see, for exam- 
ple, III.12-14 and IV.7-10. However, ascertaining who these "early ones" were and when 
they lived seems to me to be an unattainable goal. 
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including Deut 17:17. Though it is possible to interpret this verse differently, 
and the author of the CD may have known that others disagreed with his 
interpretation, he had no doubt that 'TQT'" means "more than one," and 
thus the verse explicitly forbids the king from marrying two wives. 16 Since 
the author of the CD cites Deut 17:17 immediately after two other bibli- 
cal verses, it is apparent that the three biblical verses themselves are the 
proof-texts. Thus the rhetorical analysis of this preceding passage leaves 
no room for the suggestion that a different book, the Temple Scroll, is 
intended. 

Furthermore, it is quite inexplicable why the group's founder should be 
called Tzadoq in this passage. Wacholder assumes that this was indeed his 
name, and other scholars suggest this hesitantly. 17 Still other scholars have 
offered a radically different hypothesis: Tzadoq is not a personal name but 
an epithet describing the group's founder, an alternative to the expres- 
sion pTH n~11Q. 18 Since neither of these suggestions has support from any 
other text found near the Dead Sea, they have little appeal. Consequently, 
inasmuch as there are other good arguments against the proposition that 
Tzadoq refers to the group's founder and, even more importantly, alter- 
native ways of understanding the name Tzadoq which do not rely upon 
forced explanations, I think we can safely put aside this interpretation. 

In contrast to all the above suggestions, the simple and splendidly logi- 
cal proposition of VanderKam is immensely appealing: since the CD speaks 
of King David, the self-evident conclusion should be that the Tzadoq men- 
tioned in that same passage is none other than the Tzadoq who was King 
David's contemporary. Were the referent some other Tzadoq, surely some 
words of explanation would have been added. 19 

Unfortunately, matters are not that simple. The phrase "pTT2 "TIQp iy" 
reports that the Torah was not read until Tzadoq arose, 20 but Tzadoq the 
priest in David's day was already with David at the beginning of his reign 
at Hebron (1 Chr 12:28) and among those in charge of bringing the ark 



16 This leads to the question of how the author of CD transferred this prohibition from 
the king to all citizens of the nation, but this is not our present concern. 

17 Many cite the Karaite texts discussed by S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 
VoL v. Fragments of a Zadokite Work (Cambridge: University Press, 1910; repr., New York: 
Ktav, 1970), xviii-xix. 

18 See Wernberg-Moller, Liver, and Baumgarten, all cited above, n. 9. 

19 See VanderKam, "Zadok and the SPR," 564-565. 

20 According to my understanding of the passage, the phrase "pl"TX "TlDy T}7" belongs 
to the same syntactic unit as "jnN2 iTD Dinnn minn 1203 tap ttb T1TI"; 
for our purposes here, however, it makes no difference if "pn^ T1QJ? TJ? Tr?il J1DW is 
seen as a single sentence syntactically. 
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to Jerusalem (1 Chr 15:11). If the reading of the Torah is dependent upon 
Tzadoq's arising, David should have been able to read it from near the 
beginning of his reign. 

VanderKam deals with this problem at great length. He notes that until 
the ark was brought to Jerusalem (2 Sam 6:1-16, 1 Chr 13:6-14, 15:25-29), it 
was located at Qiryat Ye'arim (1 Sam 7:2), and therefore not available to 
David. 21 The ark was taken to Jerusalem soon after Tzadoq is mentioned 
for the first time, and this is what is meant by the phrase "until Tzadoq 
arose." VanderKam adds that David's marriages (1 Sam 18:20-27, 25:42-43, 
2 Sam 3:2-5, 5:13, 1 Chr 14:3) are almost all mentioned before the narra- 
tion of the bringing of the ark to Jerusalem, which is precisely the point 
in time, he claims, that the author of the CD sees as Tzadoq's arising and 
David's subsequent reading of the Torah. Only David's marriage to Bat 
Sheva appears afterwards (2 Sam 11:27), and according to VanderKam, the 
CD does indeed condemn David's action in this matter. 

Nonetheless, in spite of some seemingly attractive elements, Vander- 
Kam's proposal that the CD's reference to Tzadoq's arising alludes to 
the journey of the ark from Qiryat Ye'arim to the house of Oved Edom 
the Gittite and, three months later, to Jerusalem, cannot be accepted for 
reasons as follows. 

First, as VanderKam himself mentions, Tzadoq was not with the ark 
after its arrival in Jerusalem: 1 Chr 16:39-40 reports that Tzadoq was "at 
the shrine which was in Givon; to sacrifice burnt offerings to the Lord 
on the altar of the burnt offering regularly, morning and evening." The 
expression "until Tzadoq arose" must refer to a role Tzadoq had in rela- 
tion to the ark, and, at least during the period immediately after the ark's 
arrival in Jerusalem, Tzadoq was in Givon and not near the ark. 22 

Second, it is true that all of King David's marriages other than to Bat 
Sheva are mentioned in the Bible prior to the recounting of the ark's jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, but, emphatically, this does not mean that we should 
conclude that all these marriages took place before this journey. Indeed, 
it seems obvious that the biblical author is saying the opposite: 



21 VanderKam's assumption that David could not read the Torah until after it arrived 
with the ark in Jerusalem (idem, "Zadok and the SPR," 568) seems forced. After all, David 
could have gone to Qiryat Ye'arim and read the Torah there. In truth, it is not the physical 
absence of the Torah, which the author of CD has in mind; see below. 

22 Indeed, I suspect that the phrase "plTS TIDJ? T}7" has been influenced by Ez 2:63 

(=Neh 7:65), "jro "tdj? tp ffunpn unpn •hw xb -vvh ur\b Nnunnn nntn 
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After he left Hebron, David took more concubines and wives in Jerusalem, 
and more sons and daughters were born to David. These are the names 
of the children born to him in Jerusalem: Shammua, Shovav, Natan, and 
Shlomo; Yivhar, Elishua, Nefeg, and Yafia; Elishama, Elyada, and Elifelet. 
(2 Sam 5:13-16 ) 23 

To claim that all these concubines and wives were taken and all these 
sons and daughters born within a very short time after the arrival of David 
and the ark in Jerusalem seems to me to be a flagrant misreading. Note 
especially that Solomon is mentioned among those born to these wives 
and concubines and he is not even the last in the list. 

Third, VanderKam is not correct in claiming that the CD condemns 
David's marriage to Bat Sheva. It is clear from the language of the CD that 
it is the shedding of Uriah's blood that is condemned. Were VanderKam 
correct that the author of the CD thought that David's marriage to Bat 
Sheva was itself a sin, for at the time of this marriage David already knew 
that it was forbidden to take more than one wife, surely he would have 
mentioned this, especially given that David's marriages are the preoccu- 
pation of this entire passage! 24 

Lastly, to present the CD as saying that David did not read the Torah 
because the ark was not with him, but was located elsewhere "until Tzadoq 
arose," at which point David did indeed read the Torah, is to ignore the 
passage's rhetorical thrust. The passage directly indicates that the Torah 
was not read because the people of Israel "worshipped the Ashtarot," and 
not because it was physically unavailable. As the rhetorical opposite of 
worshipping the Ashtarot, surely the rising of Tzadoq refers to a spiritual 
renewal and not simply to the mundane relocation of the ark from one 
place to another. 

We must therefore firmly draw the conclusion that the author of the 
CD is referring to a different event. Perhaps then we should accept the 
conjecture that the stated event is Solomon's removal of Evyatar from his 
position (1 Kings 2:26-27) because of Evyatar's support of Adoniyahu and 
his installment of Tzadoq in his place (1 Kings 2:35). 25 The changing of the 
guard among the priests and the appointment of Tzadoq as chief priest 



23 See also 1 Chr 14:3-4. 

24 Davies, Behind the Essenes, 56, already raised this point against VanderKam, but 
nonetheless concluded that VanderKam's interpretation of "until Tzadoq arose" is the best 
of those that had been offered. 

25 This suggestion was advanced and rejected by Wacholder, Dawn, 114; according to 
J. Maier it is a possible interpretation, see his "Von Eleazar bis Zadok: CD V, 2-5," Revue 
de Qumran 15 (1991-1992): 239. 
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can be easily envisioned as leading to the opening of the ark and a spiri- 
tual renewal. 26 

It is, however, exceedingly difficult to accept that for the author of this 
passage David did not once read the Torah during his entire life, and that 
only at the beginning of Solomon's reign was the ark opened and the 
Torah's laws accepted as the norm. The CD does not mention Solomon 
and his many wives and the reason is clear: the Bible already reports that 
Solomon turned away from God and worshipped Ashtoret and other gods 
(1 Kings 11:4-10). For the author of the CD it is obvious that the verse, "And 
Solomon did what was evil in the eyes of the Lord" (1 Kings 11:6), refers 
also to his sin in marrying many wives. Is it at all plausible then to suggest 
that, according to the historical reconstruction of the CD, David never 
read the Torah while Solomon did? 

Furthermore, as noted above, 27 it makes a great deal of sense to say 

that "-nay ip...tn«a rpn mnnn minn -ison *np ah rm 

pTT2T are syntactically the beginning and the end of one sentence: "David 
did not read the sealed scroll of the Torah, which was in the ark, [. . .] 
until Tzadoq arose." David did not read the Torah until a certain point 
in time, and from then on he did read it. Had the author of this passage 
intended to say that David never knew of the Torah, the use of the verb 
'read,' especially in this syntactic formulation, would be strange. 28 Note 
also that the use of 'read' may well allude to the biblical commandment, 
"And [the Torah] shall remain with him and he shall read it all the days 
of his life" (Deut 17:19), and the point is that at least towards the end of 
his days, as reconstructed by the author of the CD, David did fulfill this 
commandment. 

Another problem with this interpretation relates to the time when 
Tzadoq became high priest. 29 It is true that the Bible tells us that Solomon 
removed Evyatar from his position and installed Tzadoq in his place, but 



26 Let us emphasize that we are not dealing directly with reconstructions of historical 
events, but with reconstructions of CD's reconstructions of historical events. 

27 See note 20. 

28 Thus, if one sees a sentence "Richard did not read the Constitution," one would not 
think that the intention of the composer of this sentence is to say that Richard did not 
know of the Constitution or that he did not read it even once during his lifetime. To make 
either of these two relatively similar assertions he would say either "Richard did not know 
of the Constitution" or "Richard never read the Constitution." The sentence "Richard did 
not read the Constitution" would generally imply that he did not read it at a specific time 
or until a specific time. 

29 See n. 26. That there was a figure called high priest in Second Temple times is abun- 
dantly clear. 
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a close reading of the relevant sections of the Bible would not lead to the 
conclusion that only then was Tzadoq raised to the highest position. For 
when Solomon was anointed as king it was Tzadoq who did the anointing 
(1 Kings 1:39), and when the priests were divided into divisions of service, 
it was King David, Tzadoq, and Ahimelekh the son of Evyatar who orga- 
nized the divisions (1 Chr 24:3, 6, 31). If then we accept the proposition 
that there was one high priest at any given time, the Bible points to the 
conclusion that towards the end of King David's reign, it was Tzadoq who 
was the high priest. 

Again accepting the proposition that there was one high priest at any 
given time and the further proposition that only the high priest can wear 
the Ephod and the Hoshen with the Urim and Tummim, 30 we can deduce 
from the Bible that at the beginning of King David's reign Evyatar was the 
high priest, since he wore the Ephod with the Urim and Tummim and 
seems to have been in Jerusalem with the ark. 31 We are faced therefore 
with one crucial question: if at the beginning of David's reign and even 
after the arrival of the ark in Jerusalem, Evyatar was the high priest, and 
yet at the end of his reign Tzadoq was the high priest, when did the sub- 
stitution take place? 

The Bible itself does not seem to touch upon this question at all, but 
the rabbinic chronography, Seder Olam, does. 32 In chapter 14 it states, 

by\ (n^nbxn jna n« ikdi (hd:to N"m) (Vtn)uy ^pm rn tvi 
N"m) dvi ("t:to N"m) piN '•itb jm K"m) mtyno ttt 

ly^n bi* iy (n:TO K"m) raua iKip 'rb nin (Dn)niN vn inra (t:tu 
nn^i (;d:to «"m) 'rb rw (Dn)aiK rn xijui (33:to N"rn) ^n^aa 
mbm d^iik bo (Dna)iN vn -pi .(-b-.w N"m) 'rb bbm Dyn bo 
.(wn)b^r\ rra 1 ? nribv iNnnu; jvsa (o^w 
bxwn D^nnn nfyna ityu? -ry i/ry rrn m d"6u;:ln ^aa irnra 
jron pra djd^i nVi-un nnmn |a nnnn p^no^i D^mrn omra 

.impo*? p~iNn nK nnnm vnnn 

"And David and the elders of Israel [. . . went to bring up the ark of the cov- 
enant of the Lord from the house of Oved Edom]" (1 Chr 15:25). "And they 
brought in the ark of God [. . .]" "And David finished offering [the burnt 



30 See Ex 28:6-30. 

31 For the Ephod see 1 Sam 23:6-12, 30:7; for being with the ark see 1 Chr 16:39-40, which 
reports that Tzadoq was at Givon, in which case it must have been Evyatar in Jerusalem. 

32 See my short article "Seder Olam," The Literature of the Sages, pt. 2 (ed. S. Safrai 
et al.; Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum 2.3b; Assen: Van Gorcum, 
2006), 231-237. 
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offerings and the peace offerings . . .]" (1 Chr 16:1-2). "And he appointed 
(certain of the Levites as ministers) before the ark of the Lord [. . .]" (1 Chr 
16:4). "On that day [David first appointed that thanksgiving be sung to the 
Lord]" (1 Chr 16:7). In the morning they would say, "Praise the Lord, call out 
in His name [...]" (1 Chr 16:8) until "[. . .] do not touch my anointed ones" 
(1 Chr 16:22). And in the evening they would say, "Sing to the Lord, [all the 
Earth...]" (1 Chr 16:23) until "And all the people said 'Amen' and 'Praise 
the Lord'" (1 Chr 16:36). And so they would say the entire forty-three years 
in Zion until Solomon brought it (=the ark) into the Eternal House (i.e., 
the temple). When he (=David) fled from Avshalom, his son, it (=the ark) 
was with him until they went up the ascent of the (Mount of) Olives and 
he inquired of the Urim and Tummim. Evyatar was removed from the high 
priesthood, Tzadoq the priest entered in his stead, and the ark was returned 
to its place. 33 

For our present discussion only the second paragraph is of consequence, 
and I cite the first simply to clarify the context of the second. 34 The ark 
was in Zion the entire forty-three years, claims Seder Olam at the end of 
the first paragraph, and then continues that only once did it leave, when 
David fled from Avshalom his son. Seder Olam recounts here two incidents 
that occurred at the time of David's flight from Avshalom, neither men- 
tioned in the Bible: David consults the Urim and Tummim and Evyatar 
is removed from the high priesthood. Seder Olam does not connect these 
two incidents, nor does it report how they were derived. 

With regard to the Urim and Tummim, Seder Olam reasoned that 
David could only have taken the ark with him and then ordered its return 
(2 Sam 15:25) immediately after it was set up (2 Sam 15:24; "T\H 1p2n 
□TI^Kn p"lK") 35 because he needed the presence of the ark in order to 



33 The text is taken from the critical edition of Seder Olam, which is presently in press, 
together with an introduction and commentary, at the Yad Ben Zvi Publishing House. 

34 The first sentence of the second paragraph is quite terse: it contains two pronouns 
and though the antecedent of the first is obvious, that of the second is not. Only by look- 
ing back to the previous paragraph and seeing that the antecedent of "it" in "IN'^nU? "TJ7 
TVlbw (until Solomon brought it) is the ark, can one conclude that the antecedent of "it" 
in "in , }7 iTn" (it was with him) is also the ark. Indeed, several manuscripts of Seder Olam 
have the reading "Evyatar was with him"; clearly, the scribes of these manuscripts changed 
the reading because the original text of Seder Olam seemed to them to be defective. Note 
that this erroneously corrected text of Seder Olam underlies the text found in all the vul- 
gate editions, with the further "correction" of "1DJ7" to "1D1J7." 

35 The translation of "lp22T as "set up" is my own; all English translations that I have 
seen have "set down," which is clearly based upon the assumption that if the previous 
phrase says that the Levites were carrying the ark, then the next phrase should tell us it 
was set down. This of course is what troubled the author of Seder Olam: it is inconceivable 
that David had the Levites take the ark out of Jerusalem, had them set it down, and then 
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inquire of God, by means of the Urim and Tummim, what he should do. 
A connection between the ark and inquiring of God can be inferred from 
1 Sam 14:18-37: first Saul commands "Bring the ark here" (14:18), a battle 
breaks out, and then Saul inquires of God (14:37). Note especially that the 
words ""[T ^DX" in v. 19 are translated by Targum Jonathan as "bring the 
Ephod." 36 See also Jud 20:27, "The Israelites inquired of the Lord; the Ark 
of God's Covenant was there in those days." 37 

The assertion in Seder Olam that Evyatar was removed from the high 
priesthood at that time seems to be based on a number of interpretive 
steps. As noted above, the supposition in Seder Olam that Evyatar was 
the high priest is dependent upon the biblical narratives which report 
that Evyatar wore the Ephod and through him David inquired of God, 
and upon Ex 28:6-30, which reports that only the high priest can wear the 
Ephod and the Hoshen with the Urim and Tummim. Concerning Tzadoq, 
the Bible reports that in the first year of David's reign over Judah and Israel 
he was among those who brought the ark to Jerusalem (1 Chr 15:11-12), but 
he did not remain with the ark in Jerusalem; rather he was charged with 
taking responsibility for the sacrificial offerings at the High Place in Givon 
(1 Chr 16:39-40). It must therefore have been Evyatar who was with the 
ark in Jerusalem: he wore the Ephod and he was the high priest. 

However, after Avshalom's rebellion Tzadoq invariably appears in 
Jerusalem, and whenever he is paired with Evyatar, which in 2 Sam 
only happens after the rebellion, Tzadoq is always mentioned first. 38 
Furthermore, as noted above, David, Tzadoq, and Ahimelekh the son of 
Evyatar organized the divisions of the priests (1 Chr 24:3, 6, 31), and Tzadoq 
anointed Solomon as king (1 Kings 1:39). When all these verses were taken 



told Tzadoq to take it back to Jerusalem, without the ark performing some function. My 
translation "set up" follows that of Targum Jonathan (" JTT WON FT ICpNl") and that of 
the Septuagint ("xod Effrvjerav ty]v ja(3wTov toO ©eou"), which seem to agree with presump- 
tions in Seder Olam. (The Greek word iorv)fforv can only with difficulty be taken to denote 
a setting down and putting at rest; its general semantic range is to denote standing or 
setting something up.) 

36 It should be noted that in contrast to the double mention of the ark in the Masoretic 
text of 1 Sam 14:18, the Septuagint refers twice to the Ephod. 

37 See also 1 Kings 2:26. 

38 See 2 Sam 15:29, 15:35, 15:36, 17:15, 19:12, 20:25, 1 Kings 4:4. The only biblical pairing of 
Tzadoq and Evyatar prior to the rebellion occurs in 1 Chr 15:11, where they are appointed 
by David to bring the ark to Jerusalem. This entire section, 1 Chr 15:1-24, has no parallel in 
2 Sam; compare the terse statement at the beginning of 2 Sam 6:12 to 1 Chr 15:1-24. 
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together the obvious conclusion was drawn by Seder Olam: during the last 
years of David's reign Tzadoq, not Evyatar, was the high priest. 

The Bible does not refer to a transfer of the high priesthood from 
Evyatar to Tzadoq. Seder Olam (or its source) apparently concluded that 
the import of David's words to Tzadoq, "Take the ark of God back to the 
city" (2 Sam 15:25), was the removal of Evyatar from the position of high 
priest, a position whose job description entails proximity to the ark, and 
the appointment of Tzadoq. 39 

Note the obscure phrase "IIT^N 7}?T in 2 Sam 15:24. The new JPS 
translation, for example, has "Abiathar also came up," and notes that the 
meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain. 40 Targum Jonathan translates "7}} 1 !" 
as "p^DI," and though it is true that this is the normal Aramaic equiva- 
lent to Hebrew "Tlby," nonetheless the similarity of the Targum's "p^DI 
UVIN" to Seder Olam's ""UTIN pbnWW may be worthy of note. 41 

To our dismay, Seder Olam offers nothing to satisfy our curiosity about 
why Evyatar was discharged from the high priesthood. In the Babylonian 
Talmud we find "that Tzadoq inquired (of the Urim and Tummim) and 
succeeded, while Evyatar inquired and failed, as it is said: And Evyatar 

went up" (mxju? ib nr6y ima bxw "6 nr6yi pro btw nnu> 

"UVIN 'pyi) 42 Though no mention is made there of the substitution of 
one high priest by another, it is tempting to connect the two texts and 
read them as one seamless whole: Evyatar was high priest, he inquired of 
the Urim and Tummim and received no response, Tzadoq was thereupon 
appointed high priest, he inquired of the Urim and Tummim and received 
a response, and so Tzadoq took the ark back to the city. 43 

However, I am unconvinced that the author of Seder Olam intended 
this reconstruction, or even that he knew of the talmudic tradition. 
Why would he not state explicitly that Evyatar inquired of the Urim and 



39 We do not know how Seder Olam would interpret 1 Kings 2:35, which reports that 
Solomon "appointed the priest Tzadoq in place of Evyatar." For a response to this problem 
see Qimhi's commentary to 2 Sam 15:24, 20:25. 

40 Similarly, "this verse is problematic both textually and exegetically" (A.A. Anderson, 
WordBible Commentary, Volume 11: 2 Samuel [ed. John D. Watts; Dallas: Word Books, 1989], 
204). 

41 For a translation-interpretation similar to the one I am suggesting here see Ps 102:25; 
the biblical text ">1T WO 'J^n bx" is translated in the Targum as "JQ ^IpbVTl N7 

w mbsa xnby: 

42 bYom 73b and bSot 48b. 

43 See Rashi's commentary to the two passages in the Babylonian Talmud. Exactly what 
is the force of the proof-text "UT3N ^}P1," I have not been able to discern. 
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Tummim and received no response and so was removed from the high 
priesthood? 44 Note also that Seder Olam asserts that it was David who 
inquired of the Urim and Tummim; Evyatar is not mentioned until after 
the inquiry. 

Be this as it may, it is clear that this passage from SO has dramatically 
solved our problem with the phrase "until Tzadoq arose" in the CD: we 
needed to find a context for our reconstruction of the CD's implicit asser- 
tion that Tzadoq's high priesthood began at a point that fell after David's 
marriage to Bat Sheva (2 Sam 11:27) but before the last year of his reign. 
Seder Olam supplies that context: it seems to me to be eminently plausible 
that the author of the CD believed that Tzadoq became high priest at the 
time of Avshalom's rebellion. Only then did David read the Torah, and 
for that reason all his transgressions prior to Tzadoq's appointment were 
forgiven. 

It remains to be determined why the author of the CD believed that the 
Torah was hidden away and not read during the days of all the high priests 
prior to Tzadoq's ascension to this office. Though it is not necessarily pre- 
sumed that the people of Israel worshipped the Ashtarot throughout this 
entire period, it is at least presumed that the worship of Ashtarot back in 
the days after the deaths of Elazar and Yehoshua caused the Torah to be 
ignored and hidden away, and that this situation remained in force until 
Tzadoq arose. It is plausible that an analogy is being drawn here between 
the period before Tzadoq, when the Torah itself was not known, and the 
period before the foundation of the group, whence the CD was generated 
and the true meaning of the Torah was not yet known. 

The image of Tzadoq presented by the CD is that of a radical reformer: 
upon his appointment as high priest he opened the ark and made knowl- 
edge of the Torah public again. Tzadoq in this passage has thus become 
a central figure in the religious history of pre-exilic Israel. This must 
surely be understood as a reflection of a strong sense of identification 
between one of several clashing priestly groups in Second Temple times 
and their putative ancestor. Similarly, we can ascertain among many 
strands of Second Temple Judaism a deep attachment to and interest in 
the history and genealogy of the priesthood, and specifically in the rise 
and fall of the various high priestly families. Delineating these matters, 



44 This is not to say that the Babylonian Talmud passage, which appears to be a frag- 
ment of a larger (non-extant) source, did not originate in a context whose function was to 
explain the tradition found in Seder Olam. 
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however, will take us too far afield. There can however be no doubt 
that this short by-the-way mention of Tzadoq's ascension in the CD, 
which we have attempted to elucidate in this paper, is but a tiny frag- 
ment of a vast mosaic of traditions about priestly history circulating in 
Second Temple times. 



ASTROLOGY AND THE HEAD OF THE ACADEMY 



Jeffrey L. Rubenstein 

Prior to the geonic era little is known about the history of the Babylonian 
academies. On the basis of uncritical readings of talmudic traditions and 
anachronistic geonic sources, earlier scholars believed academies were 
founded in amoraic times and (re)constructed aspects of their history, 
including the succession of Heads of the Academy. In 1975 David Goodblatt 
reviewed all the Talmudic sources and concluded that there was no evi- 
dence that academies, in the sense of permanent institutions, existed in 
the amoraic era. 1 The amoraim, rather, congregated in loose disciple circles 
that dissolved with the death of the master. Recently I wrote in support of 
Goodblatt's claim by reexamining the evidence in light of (1) the theories 
of David Weiss Halivni and Shamma Friedman regarding the post-amoraic 
provenance of the anonymous stratum of the Babylonian Talmud (BT), 
and (2) the consensus of contemporary scholars that narrative traditions 
are best approached as didactic fiction, not reliable history, and provide 
information about the storytellers, not the characters. 2 I argued that both 
the halakhic and aggadic sources in the BT that refer to the academy date 
from the stammaitic stratum. The rise of Babylonian academies should 
therefore be placed in the post-amoraic era, c. 450-650 CE. 

Stories that can be attributed to the stammaim portray the structure 
of the academy in similar ways to geonic sources. The academy was orga- 
nized hierarchically, with its members seated in rows according to their 
ability, the best students toward the front and inferior students toward 
the rear. The Head of the Academy apparently sat in front of the assembly 
of students, perhaps on cushions or rugs, as was the custom in Sasanian 



1 David Goodblatt, Rabbinic Instruction in Sasanian Babylonia (Leiden: Brill, 1975). 
Goodblatt describes an institution as that "which transcends its principles. It has a staff, 
a curriculum, and, most important, a life of its own, a corporate identity. Students come 
and go, teachers leave and are replaced, the head of the school dies and a new one is 
appointed — the institution goes on" (267). 

2 "The Rise of the Babylonian Talmudic Academy: A Reexamination of the Talmudic 
Evidence," Jewish Studies, an Internet Journal (http://www.biu.ac.il/JS/JSIJ/jsiji.html; 
2002). And see Goodblatt's latest statement on the issue, "The History of the Babylonian 
Academies," in The Cambridge History of Judaism, Volume 4: The Late Roman-Rabbinic 
Period (ed. S.T. Katz; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 821-39. 
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times. 3 There appears to be some evidence that during the 'kallati months 
of Adar and Elul numerous students traveled to the academies for study, 
and then departed back to their hometowns for the remainder of the 
year. 4 Let me emphasize that all of these suggestions are speculative, 
based on inferences from stories and aggadic traditions that are difficult 
to date. 5 But because of the lack of sources concerning the workings of the 
academy in pre-geonic times, the only alternative to tentative conjecture 
is to say nothing at all. 6 

1. Talmudic Passages Displaying Astrological Influence 
on Rabbinic Appointments 

What do we know of the process by which the Head of the Academy was 
selected? Here too the picture seems to resemble the geonic situation in 
that some combination of merit (i.e., knowledge of Torah) and lineage 
was involved. Two late narratives imply that noble lineage, knowledge 
of Torah (especially dialectical ability), and wealth (probably connected 
to noble lineage) were 'prerequisites' for the office. 7 Here I would like 
to suggest that another factor, unnoticed by scholars to the best of my 
knowledge, was also involved: astrology. Four Talmudic sources hint that 
astrology played some sort of role in a sage's rise to the position of Head 
of the Academy or at least the discourse concerning his position: bBer 64a 



3 See too Jeffrey L. Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2003), 16-38. 

4 Rubenstein, Culture, 16-18; Goodblatt, Rabbinic Instruction, 56-57. See also Rubenstein, 
"Social and Institutional Settings of Rabbinic Literature," in Cambridge Companion to the 
Talmud and Rabbinic Literature (eds. C.E. Fonrobert and M.S. Jaffee; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007), 58-74. 

5 In fact the talmudic sources about the academy may even derive from late saboraic or 
early geonic ages, from the seventh-ninth centuries, given some recent studies suggesting 
that the text of the BT continued to be glossed and reworked until this time. See David 
Weiss Halivni's introduction to Meqorot uMesorot: Bava Batra (Jerusalem: Magnes, 2007), 
9-14. For an abbreviated English translation, see idem., "The Formation of the Babylonian 
Talmud," in Creation and Composition: The Contribution of the Bavli Redactors (Stammaim) 
to the Aggada (ed. Jeffrey L. Rubenstein; Tuebingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2005), 339-49. And 
see Professor Elman's contribution to that same volume, "The World of the 'Sabboraim': 
Cultural Aspects of Post-Redactional Additions to the Bavli," 384-416, where our honoree 
identifies passages that seem to postdate the Islamic conquest. 

6 We do well to remember Professor Elman's words, ibid., 383: "The following rumina- 
tions [. . .] may seem unduly speculative, but it is my conviction that no progress is possible 
without such speculation." 

7 See Rubenstein, Culture, 87-99. 
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(parallel at bHor 14a); bTan 21a, bBB 12b, bShab 156b. Let me present the 
sources in turn: 

(1) bTan 21a: 8 

^rui Dip'j nn« i*y\v nn^a in*? xp-rn nin pnv 'm k2^n (n) 

UTIINI l^m jVlK 71 nTT N*? O D2N pyajl D"pj1 NpD^ TajMl 

IK^aV pnv 'n n^nw anan 'ana np 11m N^yi anw wn n^rnn 
ppoiyi oViy "n pn^nw inr'rop^i in^y n"i^ an nnar6 V'n xpi 
Nnjw rvV nq^p in'rn im mrpau? V** ^"^ " n:i 
Nin kjn 'on in*? t'k *rn nn ynw «aVt6 pnv 'n V'n (a) 

Nnjw ,! 7 'n^pn 

pan nnpn pnN V-tit o •'Niyajn d^p^k njn ttni tth^ 
aTi 1 nin ^ n ,! ? don k2>k ana o pnv 'n i^o NaV'N niiki (a) 

T^o nin id in*? on;i no 

(A) Ufa and R. Yohanan were in extreme need. 9 They said, "Let us rise, go 
and busy ourselves with commerce, and let us fulfill of ourselves (the verse), 
'There shall be no needy among you' (Deut 15:4)." They went. They sat down 
under a certain unsound wall. While they were eating a meal, R. Yohanan 
heard one angel say to his fellow, "Come, let us cast it down upon them and 
kill them, for they abandon eternal life and busy themselves with temporal 
life." The other (angel) said to him, "Leave them be. One of them — the hour 
stands for him (dehad minihu qayma leh sha'ata)." 

(B) R. Yohanan said to Ufa, "Did you hear anything?" He said to him, "No." 
He said (to himself), "This means that I am the one for whom the hour 
stands ('ana hu deqayma Li sha'ata). I will return and go and fulfill of myself 
the verse, 'For there will never cease to be needy ones in your land' (Deut 
15:11)." 

(C) By the time Ufa came (back), R. Yohanan was leading (the academy) 
(melak). When Ufa came, they (the students) said to him, "Had you sat and 
studied, would you not be leading (the academy)?" 10 

The story concludes with Ufa making a desperate challenge to anyone to 
stump him with a certain type of question, and successfully answering 
the query posed. 

The story is not without its ambiguities and internal tensions, though 
the basic plot is clear. One angel suggests killing the sages because they 
abandoned study of Torah in order to make a living. The other angel coun- 
ters that "the hour stands" for one of them, apparently meaning that the 
sage is destined for greatness or has a great future (see below). Because 



8 The text here follows ms. Oxford 366; variants are not significant for my purposes. 

9 Literally, "were very hard pressed (by poverty)." 

10 This line can also be translated, "Had you sat and studied, he (R. Yohanan) would not 
be leading (the academy, but you would)." See Tosafot, ad toe, s.v. 'amaru. Pseudo-Rashi, 
s.v. 'i, explains that Ufa was more learned than R. Yohanan. 
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R. Yohanan alone heard the angels he concludes that he is the sage "for 
whom the hour stands" and returns to the academy (§B). Ufa engages in 
commerce and returns many years later to find R. Yohanan "ruling" the 
academy, a technical term for being the "Head of the Academy" (§C). The 
students inform Ufa that had he remained, as did R. Yohanan, he would 
have been the Head of the Academy rather than his colleague. How they 
know this is not clear: Pseudo-Rashi suggests Ufa had superior abilities. At 
all events, Ufa invites, and successfully meets, a challenge, demonstrating 
that despite engaging in commerce he managed to study a great deal of 
To rah. 

Of interest is the expression, "the hour stands for him" (qayma leh 
sha'ata). 11 Sokoloff translates "favorable or propitious moment" in one 
entry, and "to have a propitious moment/time" in a second location; 12 
Malter provides "one of them has a great future before them." 13 Both of 
these translations seem to be based on the context and on Pseudo-Rashi's 
explanation "he will become great in the future" ('atid lehitgaddel). None 
of the standard dictionaries — the Arukh, Jastrow, and Levy — discuss the 
expression. Rashi, however, provides something interesting in his com- 
ment on the same phrase in bBB 12a, offering one word: mazal, "planet." If 
that is the case here too then the angel tells his fellow that R. Yohanan has 
an auspicious horoscope. He has a "great future" or "propitious moment" 
based on the configuration of the planets. 

Pseudo-Rashi draws on several other contexts where the term "hour" 
(sha'a) has an astrological meaning. 14 Most prominent of these is bShab 
i56a-b, the 'locus classicus' for Talmudic views of astrology, which will 
be discussed below. There we find: "It was written in the notebook of 
R. Yehoshua b. Levi: He who (was born) on the first of the week (=Sunday) 
will be strong [. . .]" followed by horoscopes for the other days. At this point 
R. Hanina comments: "Go and tell the Son of Levi that it is not the planet 
(mazal ) (ruling over) the day (of birth) that determines (one's fate) but 
the planet (ruling over) the hour (of birth) (mazal sha'a) that determines 
(one's fate)." Ancient astrologers associated each hour of the day with 



11 There are no significant manuscript variants for the expression. See Henry Malter's 
critical edition, Masekhet ta'anit min tatmud bavti (New York: American Academy for 
Jewish Research, 1930), 83-84. 

12 Michael Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic (Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan 
University Press, 2002), 996, 1169. 

13 Henry Malter, The Treatise Ta'anit of the Babylonian Talmud (repr., Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1978), 298. 

14 The same meaning of sha'a is attested in Syriac; see A Compendious Syriac Dictionary 
(ed. J. Payne Smith; Eugene, Oregon: Wipf & Stock, 1999), 588. 
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one of the seven planets, cycling in the order Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury and Moon, such that each planet ruled over several hours 
on each day. 15 Thus R. Hanina accepts R. Yehoshua b. Levi's astrologi- 
cal worldview but disagrees as to the particular system. He sees the rel- 
evant horoscope as that determined by the "planet" that "rules" the hour 
of birth, not the planet that rules the day of birth. Accordingly, the word 
"hour" (sha'a) in the story seems to be shorthand for "planetary hour" and 
pertains to astrology. 

If this is correct, then the story in bTan 21a relates that one angel instructs 
the other to leave R. Yohanan alone because the sage has a favorable horo- 
scope or some other astrological sign indicating future greatness. And the 
continuation of the story implies that the favorable horoscope — the great 
destiny awaiting him — involves becoming Head of the Academy. Indeed, 
upon overhearing the angelic conversation and realizing that "I am the 
one for whom the hour stands," R. Yohanan returns to his studies, appar- 
ently confidant that he will rise to greatness within the academy. 

(2) bBer 64a: 16 

bi\ ,inpnn njny — ny^n nN pnnn -.^bn fun m noa (k) 
.t\ov mi 'ma ,VJ2Q nmj njw — njwn msd nrmn 
:'mb inbw ,xnyv irb *onosK .nnn npiy ram ,to fpv am (a) 
pans birw ,mip 'ro :\rb inVw ?mip onn nrx Dnn npiyi wo 

.won nnV 

.pju> pmn ro^n ^tn^D nn nam ,t\vv m iny Vnp n*? d"2j?n (3) 
riVsi s ju> pnnn ^ov m 770 ,pju; prnni pwp 'an "pa 

(A) Rabbi Avin the Levite says: He who forces the hour (sha'a), the hour will 
force him. And he who is deferred by the hour, the hour will be deferred for 
him, (as we learn from the case) of Rabbah and Rav Yosef. 

(B) For Rav Yosef was a 'Sinai'; Rabbah was an 'Uprooter of Mountains.' They 
were needed by the hour. They sent to there (Palestine): A Sinai and an 
Uprooter of Mountains: which takes precedence?' They (Palestinian sages) 
sent back to them: A Sinai takes precedence, as all depend on the "owner 
of wheat." ' 

(C) Nevertheless, Rav Yosef did not accept (the position of Head of the 
Academy). For the astrologers said to him. You will rule (the academy) 



15 See Solomon Gandz, "The Origins of the Planetary Week or The Planetary Week in 
Hebrew Literature," Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 19 (1948- 
49), 218-20. For other possible interpretations of R. Hanina's statement, see Kocku von 
Stuckrad, Das Ringen um die Astrologie: Judische und christtiche Beitrage zum antiken 
Zeitverstandnis (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2000), 473-74. 

16 There are numerous and significant textual variants, presented synoptically in the 
appendix to this article. This translation follows the first printing (Soncino, 1484). 
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(melakt) for two years. Rabbah ruled (the academy) twenty-two years, (and 
then) Rav Yosef ruled for two and one half years. 

The basic sense of this passage, following Rashi, is as follows: R. Avin the 
Levite asserts that one should not attempt to rise to a position of lead- 
ership or greatness before the appropriate time. 17 The Oxford and Paris 
manuscripts provide an example by adding here "(as we learn) from 
Absalom," who unsuccessfully tried to depose King David and become 
king before his rightful time. On the other hand, whoever does not take 
power when it is his "hour" to do so, will nevertheless enjoy that position 
at some later point. This is exemplified by the story of Rabbah and Rav 
Yosef in §A. They were "needed by the hour" — a vague and unclear phrase 
that in this context evidently means that they were needed to lead the 
other sages. 18 The Babylonians asked their Palestinian colleagues which 
of the two should take "precedence" in being selected leader: Rav Yosef, 
the "Sinai," a sage who had precise recall and knowledge of traditions, 
as clear as when they were given on Sinai, or Rabbah, the "Uprooter of 
Mountains," who excelled in dialectical ability. The Palestinians replied 
that the "Sinai" should take precedence, as all ultimately depend on such 
a sage who knows traditions, just as all people ultimately depend on the 
"owner of wheat" for food (§B). Therefore Rav Yosef should have become 
the leader of the sages. However, he refused because the astrologers had 
told him that he would "rule" (m-l-k), i.e., lead the academy, for (only) 
two years, and apparently, he would then die. He therefore let Rabbah 
rule first, and after the twenty-two year reign of his colleague, took over 
for the two (and one half) years the astrologers had predicted (§C). This 
conclusion to the story equates the expression "needed by the hour" and 
"precedence" with becoming Head of the Academy by using the technical 
term "rule." 

The text of ms. Munich clarifies this reading of the story by adding a 
brief interchange between Rav Yosef and the astrologers: "He (Rav Yosef) 
said to them, 'If I rule first, will I die?' They (the astrologers) said to him, 
Yes.' " Thus by deferring his time to rule Rav Yosef lived over twenty years 
longer than he would have lived had he taken over the academy immedi- 
ately. He thus exemplifies how one who was "deferred by the hour," who 
did not take power at the appropriate time, later rose to that office. 



17 The initial saying, "He who forces the hour, the hour will force him. And he who is 
deferred by the hour, the hour will be deferred for him," also appears in bEruv 13b. 

18 Sokoloff, Dictionary, 1169, refers to the same locution at bBek 31a, which he translates 
"needed (to clarify halakhic matters)." 
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Moreover, the Munich, Paris and Oxford manuscripts read "the hour 
stood for them" (qayma lehu sha'ata) in place of "they were needed by 
the hour" ('itzterika lehu sha c ata). 19 This is the same expression found in 
the story of R. Yohanan and Ufa, and its juxtaposition with the account 
of the astrologers supports the explanation given above. Here too the 
sense of the expression seems to be that the planetary hour "stood for" 
Rabbah and Rav Yosef, i.e., a favorable astrological sign indicated that 
they should become Heads of the Academy. Indeed, perhaps we should 
understand the word "hour" in the opening line in like manner as the 
"planetary hour." He "who forces the (planetary) hour" is one who tries to 
take power before the appropriate time as determined by the stars, and is 
therefore doomed to failure. On the other hand, R. Avin assures anyone 
who "is deferred by the (planetary) hour," who does not rise to greatness 
at the time indicated by his horoscope, that he will eventually enjoy his 
destined position. This is indeed how the Maharsha explains the passage: 
"Because the mazal of the hour controls, and it is impossible for a man to 
force the mazal by his own power and strength." 20 

This interpretation may find support in the version attested by mss. 
Paris and Oxford which read for R. Avin the Levite's second dictum, 
"he who is deferred by the hour, the hour stands ('omedet) for him," as 
opposed to "the hour will be deferred" (nidhet) in the printed editions 
and "the hour preserves" (shomeret) in ms. Munich. The Hebrew phrase 
"the hour stands for him" (hasha'a 'omedet lo) is a literal translation of 
the Aramaic "the hour stands for him/them" [qayma lehu sha'ata) and 
would seem to have the same meaning. 21 If this is the case, then the 



19 See the appendix, lines 3 and 4. 

20 Maharsha on bBer 64a, s.v. koi See too Mahzor Vitri, (repr., ed. S. Horowitz; Jerusalem, 
1978)1 522, #427 (commenting on mAvot 4:2, "There is no man who does not have his 
hour."): "The hour stands for him (sha'a 'omedet to): the hour of the mazal." 

21 The Hebrew phrase appears one other time in the BT, bNed 32a: 

(A) Rav Yehuda said Rav said: "When the Holy One, blessed be He, said to Abraham 
our Father, 'Walk in my ways and be blameless,' (Gen 17:1) fear seized him (Abraham). 
He said, 'Perhaps He has seen something blameworthy in me.' When He (God) said 
to him, T will establish my covenant between Me and you,' (Gen 17:2) he (Abraham) 
calmed down. 

(B) He (God) took him (hotzi') (Abraham) outside (and said: 'Look toward the 
heaven and count the stars, if you are able to count them.' [Gen 15:5]) Abraham said 
before him, 'Master of the Universe! I have seen my mazal and I am not fit to have 
a son?' He (God) said to him, 'Go out {tze') from your astrology ('itztagnlnut), Israel 
has no mazal.'" 

(C) R. Yitzhaq said: 'Whoever makes himself blameless, the hours stands for him 
{sha'a 'omedet lo), as it says, Walk in my ways and be blameless' " (Gen 17:1). 

Here we have two brief exegetical narratives attributed to Rav (§A-B), followed by a tradi- 
tion ascribed to R. Yitzhaq that expounds the same verse, Gen 17:1, as in the first exegetical 
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sugya becomes even more cohesive in its references to astrology — note 
that these two manuscripts, like ms. Munich, also read "Rabbah and Rav 
Yosef — the hour stood for them" (in place of the printed editions': "were 
needed by the hour"). R. Avin the Levite's dictum, the claim that the "hour 
stood" for Rabbah and Rav Yosef, and the dialogue with the astrologers, all 
have to do with astrology. 

Now it should be noted that mss. Paris and Oxford of bBer 64a, as well 
as all witnesses of the partial parallel of this sugya in bHor 14a, lack the 
dialogue between Rav Yosef and the astrologers. Rabbinowicz observed 
that this omission makes it difficult to understand why Rav Yosef declined 
to become Head of the Academy, and therefore preferred the version of 
ms. Munich and the printings. He also cited a reading attributed to Sherira 
Gaon: "The astrologers said to his mother: Rav Yosef will rule [...]. 1,22 

At all events, even with the reading of mss. Munich and Paris we still 
have an association between astrology and academic leadership based on 
the expression "the hour stood for them," as in bTan 21a, per the analy- 
sis above. The reading of the printings and ms. Munich directly connect 
astrological prognostications with becoming Head of the Academy. 

(3) bBB 12b: 23 

rumi dwrun \n nanj nbvi unpnn m mnu> uvn pnv -i'n (n) 

nipwnVi wwb 

minm Npno-n nin an -o mi an o tvn ot)iu> (n) 
N^oriQ Nnoa ybm Nnrrno urn 'QNpi rmw n-iu Ninrf? rrpow 
nnb nro ynv 'nno pm irrrDn oTin ]xn 'on DTin too 



narrative (§C). The second exegetical narrative portrays Abraham as engaging in astrol- 
ogy ("count the stars"), and therefore questioning God's promise that he will have a son 
(or another son; see the manuscript variants), apparently due to his horoscope. God tells 
Abraham to desist from astrology because "Israel has no planet." This version of the tradi- 
tion is an abbreviated form of the fuller version found in bShab 156a, which concludes: "He 
(God) said to him: Go out from your astrology! What is your concern? That Jupiter (tzedeq) 
is standing in the East? I will move it and make it stand in the West. Thus it is writ- 
ten, Who has roused Jupiter from the East; (Summoned him to His service)?' (Isa 41:2)." 
Thus astrology correctly predicts Abraham's future, but God will change the planetary 
configuration to alter that destiny. We are dealing with a moderate rejection of astrology 
in which astrology is true but can be superseded by God's intervention (see below). That 
R. Yitzhaq's tradition with the phrase "the hour stands for him" follows immediately sug- 
gests the phrase also relates to astrology. 

22 Raphaelo Rabbinovicz, Diqduqe Sofrim: Variae Lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud 
Babylonicum (repr., New York, i960), 1:373-74, n.yod. Astrologers also speak to the mother 
of Rav Nahman Bar Yitshaq at bShab 156b. 

23 According to ms. Hamburg 165. Textual variants are not significant for our interests 
here. Some manuscripts read "at the head," not "seat him at the head," and some omit 
"rules" from "The Head of the Academy (resh metibta) who rules (matik)." 
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lyourTD nw-o Tiino NnN aiV •ainiN 1 ? pm ud , k ana up (x) 
irwaap m •oi^dn'? rrajb pan wit inu? '•ivn an in -in xriKi 
■oni nna -\bn m\yj? >3 ftma lrunaj? wnns k;it nnu> inn rraji 

(A) R. Yohanan said: "Since the day when the temple was destroyed, proph- 
ecy was taken from the prophets and given to lunatics and to children." 

(B) 'To lunatics' — to what does this refer? Such as the (case of) Mar bar Rav 
Ashi, who was located in the district of Mahoza. He heard a certain luna- 
tic saying: "The Head of the Academy (resh metibta) who rules (malik) in 
Mata Mahasia signs his name Tavyomi." He thought: "Who among all of 
the rabbis signs his name Tavyomi? I do! This implies that 'the hour stands 
for me.' " 

(C) He arose and went (there). (Before he arrived) the rabbis voted to seat 
Rav Aha of Difti at the Head. When they (the rabbis) heard that he (Mar 
bar Rav Ashi) was coming, they sent a pair of rabbis to consult with him. 
He detained them with him. Subsequently they sent another pair of rabbis. 
He detained them. (And so it continued.) When they completed the quorum 
of ten (rabbis with him), he (began) to rule (melak), opened his discourse 
and taught. 24 

(D) Rav Aha of Difti said (of himself ): "Whoever receives poor fortune (from 
heaven), does not easily come into good favor." 

This passage too depicts a sage's rise to the position of Head of the 
Academy. The account begins with an assertion of R. Yohanan that the age 
of prophecy proper has ended, but there are still methods of determining 
hints of the divine will akin to prophecy, namely by the utterances of chil- 
dren and lunatics (§A). In other sources the sages ask a child to recite his 
study-verse, or overhear a child reciting a verse, and take that verse as an 
omen relating to their present concern. 25 Here the statement of a lunatic 
is also assumed to reveal something of the future or of the divine will. 
The lunatic's pronouncement seems to state that Mar bar Rav Ashi, a.k.a. 
Tavyomi, should be the next Head of the Academy in Mata Mahasia (§B). 
Mar bar Rav Ashi concludes "the hour stands for me (qayma Li sha'ata)," 
the same phrase used in the sources above. Here too it designates the 
destiny to become Head of the Academy, as Mar bar Rav Ashi sets about 
attaining that position. The rabbis of the academy, however, not privy to 
the lunatic's prophecy, appoint someone else, Rav Aha of Difti (§C). But 
when they hear that Mar bar Rav Ashi approaches, they send emissaries to 



24 Printed editions and some mss. add, "since one does not open the katlah with fewer 
than ten." On the katlah, see I. Gafni, Yehude bavel bitqufat hattalmud ( Jerusalem: Shazar 
Center, 1990), 198-200; Rubenstein, "Social and Institutional Settings," 72-73. 

25 See, however, the subsequent illustration of a child's utterance in this passage, which 
does not entail a verse. 
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consult with him. Mar bar Rav Ashi seizes the opportunity, detaining the 
pairs of rabbis who arrive, and performs the inauguration ceremony that 
apparently initiates or 'coronates' a new Head of the Academy. Amazingly, 
Rav Aha of Difta accepts this 'usurpation' as a fait accompli, and does not 
contest Mar bar Rav Ashi's (self-)appointment. 

The details of the inauguration ceremony are obscure and not relevant 
for our purposes. We see again the association of the expression "the hour 
stands for me/him" with becoming Head of the Academy, as Mar bar Rav 
Ashi equates the two: he translates the prophecy of becoming Head of 
the Academy into "the hour stands for me." One minor textual variant 
found in ms. Paris 1337 strengthens this association: "This implies that 
I will rule (malikna) and the hour stands for me." Here, as in the first 
source (bTan 21a), there is no explicit marker of astrology other than the 
expression itself. Mar bar Rav Ashi's future is revealed not by astrologers, 
as in bBer 64a, but through the utterance of the lunatic. Nevertheless, 
to the extent we are correct in understanding "the hour stands for me" 
in astrological terms, we have another instantiation of the link between 
astrology and becoming Head of the Academy. Indeed, there is nothing 
incompatible between astrology and the lunatic's prophecy, both of which 
simply reveal something of the future. Mar bar Rav Ashi takes the lunatic's 
statement to divulge his destiny, which is also indicated by his horoscope, 
namely that the "hour stands" for him to rule the academy. 26 

(4) bShab 156a (ms. Oxford 366). 

inm n;t Nroua -mm \xn '«n ^b p jwirv 'tt rropraN 'to (a) 

rra Kin k^i 

<nyN> an 'm ttni n[ , ]o l ? rra N-rn xb) nd^n m ntti nVi (3) 
»am '•ivn m 'dnhi wib Nin xb xbx, Nnuu nra tuN 
rvVo in xbx , axi urn irvw oVa wn tra 'y\n nrvnpp m 

wib it'td ik wvb 

(A) It was written in the notebook of R. Yehoshua b. Levi: He who (was 
born) on the first of the week (=Sunday) will be strong, and not have 'one 
thing' in him. 

(B) What is the meaning of "not have one thing in him." If I say "not have 
one good thing in him," — but behold Rav 'Ashi' 27 said "I was born on the 
first of the week" (and clearly Rav Ashi had good qualities). Rather it means 
"not have one bad thing in him." But behold, Rav Ashi said, "I and Dimi b. 



26 Rav Aha of Difti's rueful concession may also have an astrological sense. Perhaps it 
is the planets, which bestow the poor fortune and grant good favor. 

27 Ms. Oxford reads "Assi" here but continues with "Ashi," and all other mss. read 
"Ashi." 
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Qaqozita were born on the first of the week. I rule (the academy) and he is 
a chief of thieves" (and clearly has bad qualities). Rather, (it means) com- 
pletely good or completely bad. 28 

This is the opening of the passage I mentioned above, the 'locus classicus' 
of the BT's perspective on astrology, an extended theological sugya that 
collects and juxtaposes a number of disparate traditions. Here R. Yehoshua 
b. Levi asserts that those born on Sunday, a day that ancient astrologers 
(as the English name still suggests) deemed to be under the influence of 
the sun, 29 will be strong and "not have one thing" in them. This phrase is 
obscure, and the BT attempts to clarify it by introducing a comment of 
Rav Ashi, first citing part of his statement and then the complete form, 
as is typical of talmudic dialectic. The phrase means that one born on 
Sunday has a one-sided character: he does not have "one good thing," and 
is therefore completely evil, like Dimi b. Qaqozita, or does not have "one 
bad thing" and is consequently completely good, like Rav Ashi. 30 

Now the force of Rav Ashi's comment taken in and of itself, is ambigu- 
ous, and could be a comment, query, or even objection. 31 But in context 
the comment functions to help clarify the meaning of the difficult phrase 
"not one thing in him," and thereby supports the astrological claim: the 
predicted 'one-sidedness' of those born on Sunday is attested in the 
fortunes of the glorious Rav Ashi and the dastardly Bar Qaqozita. Thus 
horoscopes not only prove true about ordinary folk, but even of the rab- 
bis themselves! (Note, incidentally, that we have here a clear dialectical 
framework analyzing and explicating Rav Ashi's statement. The analysis 
clearly post-dates the late amora Rav Ashi, and must date to post-amoraic, 
i.e., stammaitic times.) 

The contextualization of Rav Ashi's comment thus portrays his fortune, 
that he became Head of the Academy, as a result of the horoscope of a 



28 That is, one born on Sunday either does not have "one good thing," and is therefore 
completely evil, like Dimi b. Qaqozita, or does not have "one bad thing" and is conse- 
quently completely good, like Rav Ashi. 

29 Typical ancient astrological schemes linked Sunday with the Sun, Monday with the 
Moon, Tuesday with Mars, Wednesday with Mercury, Thursday with Jupiter, Friday with 
Venus, and Saturday with Saturn. See Gandz, "Origins of the Planetary Week," 215-16. 

30 "Qaqozita" may be a symbolic name (qaqos = evil). 

31 See Jacob Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia (Leiden: Brill, 1965-70), 4:191. 
There may even be a distant echo of the standard argument against nativities that astrol- 
ogy must be false because sometimes two people born at the same moment experience 
different fates. How can a great sage like Rav Ashi and a bandit chief share the same 
horoscope? For discussion of this argument among Christians, see Tim Hegedus, Early 
Christianity and Ancient Astrology (New York: Peter Lang, 2007), 43-89, who calls it "The 
Argument of Different Destinies." 
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man born on Sunday under the favorable influence of the sun. Horoscopes 
predicting positions of leadership, rule, and authority are common in the 
standard astrological literature of Late Antiquity, as we shall see below. 
Perhaps this is an example of the rabbinic version of such horoscopes and 
application to the office of Head of the Academy. 

2. Comparison with Persian and Roman Materials 

What are we to make of these traditions, and in what context should they 
be evaluated? I believe both a narrow interpretation, which would not tell 
us much, and a broader interpretation, with more significant implications, 
are possible. 

According to a narrow interpretation, the association of astrology with 
the position of Head of the Academy is not surprising. It has long been 
recognized that the rabbis in general and the BT in particular accept 
the fundamental veracity of astrology. 32 In antiquity there was no differ- 
ence between (what we would call) astrology and astronomy. Lieberman 
explains that a "learned and cultured man of those times could not reject 
the science of Astrology, a science recognized and acknowledged by all 
the civilized ancient world." 33 (And the rabbis, of course, were learned and 
cultured men!) Even the oft-quoted phrase "Israel has no mazal," despite 
the ostensible literal meaning, does not reject astrology outright. The 
instantiations of this expression point to the notion that the fate of Jews 
is not determined solely by celestial bodies, though they certainly have 
some influence. Joseph Trachtenberg paraphrases the worldview summa- 
rized by this shorthand formula: "The issue was hardly at all whether the 



32 The literature on astrology and rabbinic Judaism is vast. See Stuckrad, Das Ringen; 
James Charlesworth, "Jewish Interest in Astrology During the Hellenistic and Roman 
Periods," in Aufstieg und Niedergang der rbmischen Welt, pt. 2, Principitat, 20.2 (eds. 

H. Temporini and W. Hasse; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987), 933-50; Jonas C. Greenfield and 
Moshe Sokoloff, "Astrological and Related Omen Texts in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic," 
JNES 48 (1989): 201-14; Ephraim Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs, (trans. 

I. Abrahams; Jerusalem: Magnes 1979 [1969]), 275-78; L. Wachter, "Astrologie und 
Schicksalsglaube im rabbinischen Judentum," Kairos 11 (1969): 181-200; Joel C. Dobin, To 
Rule Both Day and Night: Astrology in the Bible, Midrash and Talmud (New York: Inner 
Traditions International, 1977); Meir Bar-Ilan, "Astrology in Ancient Judaism/Astronomy 
in Ancient Judaism," in The Encyclopedia of Judaism, vol. 5., suppl. 2 (eds. J. Neusner et al.; 
Leiden: Brill, 2004): 2031-2044; Yuval Harari, "The Sages and the Occult," in The Literature of 
the Sages, Section 2, 3b, Second Part: Midrash and Targum (ed. S. Safrai et al.; Amsterdam: 
Royal Van Gorcum, 2006), 558-64. 

33 Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 
1942), 98. 
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stars influence men but rather just how vital and irremediable their influ- 
ence is." 34 Nor did all rabbis share even this moderate suspicion of astrol- 
ogy, as some subscribed to the opposing view, "Israel has a mazal," that 
celestial bodies determine the fate of Jews. Rava, for example, reportedly 
stated: "(Length of) life, children and sustenance depend not on merit but 
(rather) on mazal" (bMQ 28a), and other such traditions are commonly 
found in the BT. 

That the planets would influence which sage becomes Head of the 
Academy and that astrologers would be able to foresee that eventuality 
should therefore be expected. This belief is simply an aspect of the general 
view that astrology influences all aspects of life. Indeed, another tradition 
found in the sugya cited above (bShab i56a-b) states: 

He who is bom under Mars (ma'adim = the red one) will be a man who 
sheds blood. Rav Ashi said, "Either a thief or a bloodletter or a slaughterer 
or a circumciser." But behold, Rava said, "I was born under Mars." Abaye said 
to him, "You too punish and kill." 

If the planets determine occupations, such as the circumciser, slaughterer, 
and bloodletter, why should they not determine the Head of the Academy 
too? Abaye explains that Rava's profession as a sage, who metaphorically 
"punishes and kills" through his deadly answers in the course of dialectical 
debate, thus humiliating his opponents (or, alternatively, in his capacity 
as judge, punishing the litigants), was a product of his horoscope. That 
the position of Head of the Academy would also be determined by astral 
bodies should be expected. In other words, once we recognize that the 
worldview of the BT includes astral influence, we should not expect any 
particular occupation or position to be excluded. Kings, nobles, gover- 
nors, and commoners; rich and poor; circumcisers, bloodletters, thieves, 
and slaughterers; tinkers, tailors, soldiers, and spies — all would be due to 
astral influence, as would Heads of the Academy. 

Yet a broader interpretation may also be ventured. In order to do so, 
we must briefly examine the association between astrology and power 



34 Joseph Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition: A Study of Folk Religion (New 
York: Behrman, 1939), 250. For example, in the continuation of the sugya discussed above 
(bShab 156b) the Talmud adduces the well-known story of R. Akiba's daughter as proof 
that "Israel has no mazal." The astrologers predict that the daughter will be bitten by a 
snake and die on her wedding night, but she inadvertently kills the snake by sticking her 
hairpin in the wall (to keep it safe). R. Akiba attributes her salvation to an act of kindness 
and charity she performed that evening and concludes "Israel has no mazal." Nevertheless, 
the astrologers correctly read her horoscope, and but for her charitable act, she would have 
died as predicted. 
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in antiquity. Astrology was not only one science among many in ancient 
times, but was a comprehensive system of belief. It exerted enormous 
influence on all aspects of life, including politics. Let us briefly survey 
some aspects of astrological influence in Sasanian and Roman politics. 

In the Sasanian world astrology played a significant role in imperial 
ideology and political life. 35 Astrologers were always found among the 
Sasanian royal court and they determined the day and time for the coro- 
nation of the new king. 36 The horoscope of each king was then cast at 
his coronation and recorded. 37 The accession horoscope of Khosrau I 
(531-79) is even preserved in later Muslim sources, 38 as are 21 horoscopes 
of Sasanian kings cast at the vernal equinoxes of the years they assumed 
power. 39 This practice clearly advertised that the moment they selected 
was favorable to the fortune of the king and the people. Khosrau II Abarwiz 
(590-628) was said to have surrounded himself with astrologers and to 
have practiced the art himself. 40 He reportedly wrote down the astrolo- 
gers' forecast of the length of his successor's reign and had it deposited 
in the archives. 41 Astrological/astronomical symbols adorned the King's 
palace. According to Antonio Panaino: 

The astral character of the Sasanian throne is consistently confirmed by 
Arabic and Persian sources . . . According to these descriptions of the royal 
chamber in Nisabuhr, the domed roof was like a kind of planetarium, where 
the Luminaries, the planets and the twelve zodiacal constellations turned 



35 On Sasanian astrology in general, see the many studies of David Pingree, "Astrology 
and Astronomy in Iran," in Encyclopaedia Iranica (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1987), 
2:858-870; idem, "Classical and Byzantive Astrology in Sassanian Persia," Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 43 (1989): 227-39; idem, "The Recovery of Sasanian Astrology," in From Astral 
Omens to Astrology, from Babylon to Bikaner (Rome: Insituto per lAfrica e l'Oriente, 1997), 
39-50; idem, "Sasanian Astrology in Byzantium," in La Persia e Bisanzio (Rome: Academia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, 2004), 539-53; S.H. Taqizadeh, "Some Chronological Data Relating to 
the Sasanian Period," Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 9 (1937): 136-27. 

36 RN. Frye, "The Political History of Iran Under the Sasanians," in The Cambridge 
History of Iran, vol. 3, pt. 1, The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanian Periods (ed. Ehsan 
Yarshater; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 3:134. 

37 Taqizadeh, "Chronological Data," 128. 

38 Ibid., 129. 

39 David Pingree, The Thousands of Abu Ma'shar (London: Warburg Institute, 1968), 
82-93. See too Antonio Panaino, "The Two Astrological Reports of the Karnamag iArdasir 
iPabagan (III, 4-7; IV, 6-7)," Die Sprache 36 (1994): 195-96. 

40 J. Duchesne-Guillemin, "Zoroastrian Religion," in The Cambridge History of Iran, 
vol. 3, pt. 1, The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanian Periods (ed. Ehsan Yarshater; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983), 3:896. 

41 Pingree, "Astrology and Astronomy," 863. 
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around so that it was possible to cast horoscopes and deduce the moment 
of the day as it were (sic) a sort of astronomical clock. 42 

The Sasanian kings presumably made copious use of astrology to guide 
their actions and advance their policies. 

Moreover, the foundational narrative of the Sasanian dynasty, The Book 
of the Deeds ofArdashir son ofBabag, portrays astrology as a critical factor 
in precipitating Ardashir's rise to power and causing the fall of the dynasty 
of Ardavan and the Arsacids. The story relates that Sasan, a descendant of 
the old Persian kings, was the shepherd of a nobleman named Babag. Due 
to some auspicious dreams, Babag gave Sasan his daughter in marriage, 
and she gave birth to Ardashir. When he grew up, Ardashir was sent to 
join the retinue at the court of King Ardavan. The tale continues: 

(4) One day, Ardavan invited to his presence the sages and astrologers, who 
belonged to his court, and put them the following question: "What do you 
observe regarding the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac, the 
position and the motion of the stars, the condition of the contemporary 
sovereigns of different kingdoms, the condition of the peoples of the world, 
and regarding myself, children and our family?" 

(5) The chief of the astrologers said in reply as follows: "The constellation of 
Capricorn (Nahaztg) is sunk below; the star Jupiter (Ohrmazd) has returned 
to its culminating point and stands away from Mars (Warharan) and Venus 
(Pers. Nahid, Av. Anahita), while the Great Bear (Haptoring) and the constel- 
lation of Leo descend to the verge and give help to Jupiter; whereupon it 
seems clear that a new lord or king will appear, (who will) kill many poten- 
tates, and bring the world again under the sway of one sovereign." 

(6) A second leader of the astrologers, too, came in the presence of the king 
and spoke to the following effect: "It is so manifest that any one of the male 
servants who flies away from his king within three days (from today), will 
attain to greatness and kingship, obtain his wish, and be victorious, over 
his king." 43 

After learning of this portent from a maidservant, Ardashir flees from 
the court, raises an army, defeats and kills Ardavan in battle, marries his 
daughter and becomes king. This ended the Arsacid dynasty and began 



42 Antonio Panaino, "Astral Characters of Kingship in the Sasanian and Byzantine 
Worlds," La Persia e Bisanzio (Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 2004), 565-66. 

43 The Kdrndmag i Ardashir t Babagdn, (trans. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana; B.A., 
1896) http://www.avesta.org/mp/karname.htm. For a slightly different translation and 
some notes, see Raham Asha, The Book of the Acts of Ardasir son ofPabag (France: Ermin, 
iggg), 19-20. Panaino, "Two Astrological Reports," 181-98, offers detailed discussion of 
the astrological data as well as textual issues. I will address the parallel between this text 
and the beginning of the Herod story of bBB 3b in "King Herod in Ardashir's Court: The 
Rabbinic Story of Herod (Bava Batra 3b-4a) in Light of Persian Sources" (forthcoming). 
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the Sasanian line. In a version of the story found in Tabari, a group of 
astrologers inform Ardashir in his youth "that he had been born under 
an auspicious star and that he would rule the lands (sc., the whole of 
Iran)." 44 

Therefore the demise of the Arsacid dynasty and rise of a "new lord 
or king" was fated by the stars and accurately interpreted by the court 
astrologers. The propitious time designated for rebellion, the three days 
during which a servant would attain greatness and kingship, is an exam- 
ple of catarchic astrology, which determines the success or failures of 
endeavors begun at a given time due to the configuration of the stars at 
that moment. The legitimation of the Sasanian dynasty, in other words, 
was based in part on astral determinism. Morony even suggests that there 
"was certainly a connection" between the astral fatalism characteristic of 
Zurvanism "and royal absolutism at the end of the Sasanian period." 45 

The problems with using Tabari's history for evidence of Sasanian times 
are well-known, though most scholars believe that it can provide valuable 
information about the pre-Islamic era when used judiciously. In Tabari's 
account of the Sasanian kings, astrological considerations regularly play a 
part in stories of ascent to the throne and conflicts between contenders. 
For example, Yazdagird I (399-420) ordered his court astrologers to cast a 
horoscope at the birth of his son Bahram V (420-438), and they informed 
him that Bahram would be heir to the throne. 46 Tabari relates that Khosrau 
II Abarwiz survived a battle with Bahram as follows: 

When Bahram was sure that he had Abarwiz in his power, something that 
could not be comprehended (i.e., some supernatural power) took the latter 
up to the top of the mountain. It is mentioned that the astrologers agreed 
that Abarwiz would reign for forty-eight years 47 



44 See Theodore Noldecke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden 
aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari (repr., Leiden: Brill, 1973 [1879]), 5; The History 
of at-Tabari, Volume 5. The Sasanids, the Byzantines, the Lakhmids, and Yemen (trans., 
C.E. Bosworth; Albany: SUNY Press, 1999), 7. The convoluted version of the story reported 
by the Byzantine historian Agathias recounts that Pabak (=Babag) was "very learned in 
astrology" and discerned in this way that the offspring of "Sasanus" would become great, 
and therefore allowed Sasanus to sleep with his own wife (Agathias, History, 123B). See 
Averil Cameron, "Agathias on the Sassanians" Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23 (1969-70): 
86-87. 

45 M.B. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1984), 424. 

46 Bosworth, History, 82. 

47 Ibid., 314. 
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Abarwiz then turned the tables and defeated Bahram. Thus the astrologers 
had determined the length of Abarwiz's reign, and this fact explained his 
unlikely victory. Murder of rivals was also routinely justified on astrologi- 
cal grounds. Astrologers told Ardashir that a person of a certain Mihrak's 
stock would become emperor, so Ardashir killed all of Mihrak's descen- 
dants. Of course he was not successful, and a courtier hid one boy who 
ultimately grew up to be Shapur I! 48 This courtier "had determined the 
astral conjunctions at the moment of the boy's birth and had worked out 
for him his horoscope; he realized from this that the child would eventu- 
ally become a ruler." 49 Granted that we are frustrated in part by the nature 
and limitations (and late dating) of our sources. But it seems reasonable to 
conclude that astrology played a role in legitimating claims to the throne 
and justifying usurpations. 

A comparable situation prevailed in Rome in the first two centuries 
of the Empire. Horoscopes, astrology and astrologers exerted enormous 
influence in imperial politics and ideology, as has been documented by 
Frederick Cramer's Astro logy in Roman Law and Politics 50 and more recently 
by Tamsyn Barton's Power and Knowledge: Astrology, Physiognomies, and 
Medicine under the Roman Empire. 51 Suetonius reports that at the time 
of Augustus's birth a famous astrologer predicted that he would become 
emperor. 52 The same is said of his successors such that "there are sto- 
ries of correct astrological predictions of future greatness for almost every 
emperor" of the first century. 53 After taking power Augustus publicized 
his horoscope — he was born in Capricorn — and rested his claims to the 
throne upon it. 54 His successors throughout the first century adopted 

48 Ibid., 40-41. Similarly, Abarwiz tried to appease his rival Bahram (before the battle 
mentioned above) by appointing him to a lesser position, remarking "We have seen fit to 
choose some day auspicious for you in order to appoint you to the office of Isbahbadh of 
the whole land of Persia" (308-9). 

49 Ibid., 25. 

50 Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1954. 

51 Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1994. See e.g., Cramer, Astrology, 82: From 
the last decade of Augustus's reign "until the death of Domitian in 96 the faith in astrology 
acquired a strong hold over every ruler, a hold so firm that during his era the influence of 
court astrologers rose to an unprecedented peak." 

52 Cramer, Astrology, 90-96; Suetonius, Augustus, 94.5 (trans. J. Rolfe; New York: 
MacMillan, 1914, 267): "The day he was born the conspiracy of Catiline was before the 
House, and Octavius came late because of his wife's confinement; then Publius Nigidius, 
as everyone knows, learning the reason for his tardiness and being informed also of the 
hour of the birth, declared that the ruler of the world had been born." 

53 Barton, Power, 56. See too Cramer, Astrology, 90-146. 

54 "While in retirement at Apollonia, Augustus mounted with Agrippa to the studio of 
the astrologer Theogenes. Agrippa was the first to try his fortune, and when a great and 
almost incredible career was predicted for him, Augustus persisted in concealing the time 
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similar tactics. Court astrologers wielded tremendous power and were 
involved in countless palace intrigues. That astrologers were exiled from 
Rome periodically only testifies to the resilience of their influence. 

Roman Emperors were naturally concerned about their successors, and 
tried to derive information from astrologers as to the potential of various 
candidates. 55 Domitian killed important men whose horoscopes seemed 
to foretell future greatness. 56 An aspiring usurper naturally let it be known 
that astrologers had predicted he would rise to power. 57 Emperors also 
greatly feared astrologers predicting the day of their own deaths, for obvi- 
ous reasons. While Christian emperors outlawed astrology, it still influ- 
enced imperial politics well into the fifth century. 58 

By attending to the situation at Rome I do not mean to claim any 
historical influence on the Babylonian rabbis. Rather, this relatively 
well-documented case of the imbrication of astrology with politics and 
questions of leadership is instructive. It demonstrates how institutions of 
government, claims to authority and questions of succession are impacted 
in a society harboring deep beliefs in astrology. And perhaps it can shed 
some light on Sasanian politics and court life, where we have little con- 
temporaneous information due to the limitations of our sources. 

Granted, once again, that we can only speculate, this background may 
suggest that the rabbinic sources point to a similar role of astrology within 
the domain of the Babylonian rabbinic academy. A few narrative sources 
imply that a combination of lineage and merit, i.e., knowledge of Torah, 
were the criteria by which Heads of the Academy were chosen. 59 Perhaps 
we should add astrology as a contributing factor. The story of Mar bar Rav 



of his birth and in refusing to disclose it, through diffidence and fear that he might be 
found to be less eminent. When he at last gave it unwillingly and hesitatingly, and only 
after many requests, Theogenes sprang up and threw himself at his feet. From that time 
on Augustus had such faith in his destiny, that he made his horoscope public and issued 
a silver coin stamped with the sign of the constellation Capricornus, under which he was 
born" (Suetonius, Augustus, 94.12; trans. Rolfe, 273). 

55 Cramer, Astrology, 94-131. 

56 Dio Cassius, Roman History, 67.15.6: "Domitian, of course, had not failed to take 
careful note of the days and the hours when the foremost men had been born, and in 
consequence was destroying in advance not a few of those who were not even hoping for 
the attainment of power; and he would have slain Nerva, had not one of the astrologers 
who was friendly to the latter declared that the man would die within a few days. And 
so Domitian, believing that this would really come to pass, did not wish to be guilty of 
this additional murder, since Nerva was to die so soon in any case" (trans. E. Cary; Loeb 
Classical Library; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1914-27, 8:355). 

57 Barton, Power, 59-61. 

58 Ibid., 60-61. 

59 See Rubenstein, Culture, 91-101. 
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Ashi can be interpreted in this way, namely that this sage was galvanized 
to make a play for the position by some astrological data. Similarly, the 
background to the story of R. Yohanan and Ufa perhaps points to certain 
sages touting their horoscopes as grounds for their selection as Heads of 
the Academy. Astrology was never equated with fatalism in antiquity, so 
a favorable horoscope still required action, such as that of Mar bar Rav 
Ashi, to bring it to fruition. Alternatively, we might see the sources as 
post facto legitimation strategies for those who attained the position due 
to their birth or ability. To shore up their claims as the rightful holder of 
the office, the incumbents may have made known (or invented) propi- 
tious horoscopes, and perhaps the record of Rav Ashi's horoscope should 
be seen in that light. To determine the order of succession, or again as 
retrospective justifications for that order, astrology also may have exerted 
some influence, as it did in Roman politics. The odd tradition of Rav Yosef 
deferring to Rabbah before taking his turn as Head of the Academy may 
have some such background. 

In trying to reconstruct cultural aspects of the post-amoraic Babylonian 
academies (and, to a certain extent, almost all aspects of amoraic and post- 
amoraic life), we are always grasping at straws and making the precarious 
jump from literary motifs to social reality. Nonetheless, if scholarship is 
to advance, I believe some such attempts should be made, with all due 
caution as to the tentative nature of the enterprise. These texts, especially 
when read against the Roman and Sasanian backgrounds, suggest that 
astrology played some role in the politics connected to the office of Head 
of the Academy. The precise contours of its role are of course difficult 
to determine. Horoscopes or other astrological data may have been one 
factor in determining who should be selected Head of the Academy or of 
retrospectively justifying the rise to power of a given individual. Certainly 
a favorable horoscope would not have been sufficient — knowledge, yihus, 
wealth, connections and other factors were undoubtedly more important. 
But, astrology may have had an impact on the inner workings of the office. 
And if so, we can add another element to our appreciation of the culture 
of the stammaim. 
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THE CURVING SHORE OF TIME AND SPACE: 
NOTES ON THE PROLOGUE TO PUSHKIN'S RUSLANAND LUDMILA 



James R. Russell 

3ojiOToe pyHO, r,a,e ace th, 30JiOToe pyHO? 
Bcio flopory niyMejra MopcKHe rawejiwe bojihm, 
H, noKHHyB Kopa6jn>, HaTpyflHBiiiHH b Mopax nojiOTHO, 
OflHcceft B03BpaTnjicji, npocTpaHCTBOM h BpeivieHeM 
nojiHwii! 

("Golden fleece, where are you now, golden fleece? 
All the journey long roared the heavy sea waves, 
And, leaving the ship that had worked a canvas of 
the seas, 

Odysseus returned, replete with time and space!") 

— Osip Mandelstam (1891-1938) 1 

As lucid as you like or as deep as you choose to dive. 
— Adam Gopnik, on the Alice books of Lewis Carroll 2 

Preface 

On a muddy winter morning in 1967, a ninth-grader was standing in a 
noisy, crowded line at the cafeteria of the Bronx High School of Science, 
memorizing Mikhail Yur'evich Lermontov's poem "The Sail" («napyc») 
from a mimeograph handed out in Ms. Meisel's first-year Russian class. 
An older boy ahead of him — a fearsome upperclassman — noticed, and, 
with a gentleness he never forgot, carefully wrote out for him in Russian 
script an enchanting poem about an oak by a curving shore, a learned cat, 
and a forest whose unknown paths bore the footprints of unseen beasts. 



1 Concluding lines ofthe poem «3ojio™cToro niefla CTpya H3 6yThuiKn Temia ...» ("Golden 
honey from the bottle streamed . . . "), 1917, in Ocan MaHflejibiiiTaM, Cmuxomeopemui, 
TIpo3a, En6jiHOTeKa IloaTa, MocKBa, 2001, 66 (Osip Mandelstam, Poems and Prose, Poet's 
Library, Moscow, 2001, 66). Mandelstam wrote the poem at the dacha of S. Sudeikin in 
Alushta, on the Black Sea coast of the Crimea, where he had gone for a respite from the 
chaos in revolutionary Petersburg. 

2 Martin Gardner, ed., Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark: The Definitive Edition, 
with an Introduction by Adam Gopnik (New York: W.W. Norton, 2006), xvii. 
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The magic and beauty of Pushkin's poem, like first love, never left the 
boy as he grew into a man: beneath the playful verses he felt there was a 
great and powerful mystery. Most all Russians know every image in the 
Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila; and I imagine many a reader has won- 
dered what profundity of meaning lies beneath the limpid beauty of the 
light surface. (Pushkin's friend Kuchelbecker thought Ruslan and Ludmila 
a lovely creation, but one without any substantial meaning.) 

This essay approaches that question, albeit with respect to the Prologue 
rather than the larger poem: Is there the possibility of a profound, sym- 
bolic, spiritually fulfilling meaning? One starts with a cursory survey of 
the history of the text, its literary context, and its reception; this is fol- 
lowed by a close reading. One then employs an illustration of the poem 
after Pushkin's death by the rather obscure artist Ramazanov to establish 
a visual structure, as though the poem were ekphrastic, travelling from 
left to right and up and down, onto the temporally sequential scene estab- 
lished by Pushkin: curving seashore at the beginning, i.e., on the left; oak, 
Cat, and Poet at center foreground, with an undine in the branches above; 
and mysterious forest on the right. Supernatural beings from Russian folk- 
lore and myth emerge from the sea and fly through the air, creating a 
vertical pattern to the Otherworld vision. 

One then maps RamazanoVs illustration of 1843 m turn upon William 
Blake's painting of 1821, "The Sea of Time and Space". Neither Pushkin nor 
his illustrator is likely to have seen it, though Pushkin and Blake shared 
some interests and common traits: they liked Ossian and were interested 
in the epic and mythological heritage of their respective nations, they saw 
themselves as prophetic voices in the cast of Isaiah, and they were both 
irreverent, transgressive figures in their societies trying to invent a funda- 
mentally new aesthetic. So far, though we deal with parallels rather than 
filiation, we are still securely situated in the contiguous environments of 
19th-century Europe. But then, for the interpretation of Blake's painting, 
we must resort to material that, though very much more remote, is — one 
would plead — not at all irrelevant. This is where the New York high school 
boy deploys the weapons of the mature Orientalist. 

Blake's sources for his painting, unlike Pushkin's for his poem, can be 
traced to various Neoplatonic texts of Late Antiquity, notably to Porphyry's 
De Antro Nympharum ("On the Cave of the Nymphs"), an esoteric inter- 
pretation of a mysterious image in the Odyssey of Homer; and from these 
it can be established that the English poet has evoked a vision of a place 
outside the normal continuum of time and space, a point of transit where 
some souls enter physical incarnation and others depart from this world 
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on the journey to heaven. There is a Gnostic religion, Mandaeanism, most 
of whose adherents now live in southern Iraq and Iran whose founders, 
rebelling against the established Temple cult of Israel, settled to the 
immediate south and southeast of Armenia. In the third century a man 
named Patteg, a proto-Mandaean, and his wife Maryam Kamsarakan, 
whose name suggests Christian and Armenian connections, had a son 
they named Mani who went on to found the great Manichaean faith: 
apparently he had close Armenian associates and actively propagated his 
new religion in Armenia. 

The layout and architecture of the Mandaean temple complex, the 
manda, explicitly embody the structure, symmetry, and symbolism — for 
concrete ritual purposes — of the painting by Blake. Such parallels, from 
the two antipodes of the Classical world, are striking, but not, ultimately, 
surprising: the ideological sources and casts of mind and imagination of 
Blake and his Gnostic precursors are in many respects kindred. Varied as 
the sources of Pushkin's mythological learning are, in folk tale, European 
poetry, and Old Russian epic, they are not Gnostic. The cosmic structure 
of the Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila is his very own: he has come up 
with a Slavonic Cave of the Nymphs by the power of his own vision. There 
is his profundity; there, the mystery of his beautiful poem. 

The second part of the essay explores the work of several visionary 
Russian writers after Pushkin: Vladimir Nabokov, Velimir Khlebnikov, 
and Daniil Kharms — who have been inspired by elements of the Prologue. 
They employ in their encounters with the poem new insights into the 
imagining of an Otherworld: "trans-rational" (Rus. zaum') and absurd- 
ist lexicons and thematic structures (inspired in part by the inventions, 
known to the Russians this time, of another Englishman, Lewis Carroll), 
non-Euclidian mathematics, intentionally supernatural connections, the 
mystical teaching known as Kabbala, and graphic experimentation (per- 
sonal ciphers, and the enigmatic Voynich manuscript). 

l. The Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila 

Pushkin's first great poema, 3 Ruslan and Ludmila (i?i), was approved by 
the censor Timkovsky on 15 May 1820 and published in late July or early 



3 The useful Russian word noaiwa has no exact English equivalent. It can be character- 
ized as a composition in verse, verging on the scale of an epic in length, whose theme, 
however, is more that of a novel or romance. 
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August 1820: he had begun it in 1817, while still a student at the Lycee of 
Tsarskoe Selo; and he read the completed text to friends at the end of 
March 1820. But before it appeared in print at St. Petersburg, the poet him- 
self was exiled to south Russia and Moldavia; in July 1820, in the Caucasus, 
Pushkin composed a sad Epilogue in which he mourns the departure of 
poetic inspiration. RL is the second-longest poetical work in the corpus 
of Pushkin's writings, after the "novel in verse" Evgenii Onegin: it consists 
of six Cantos of 2,822 lines in all, in iambic tetrameter. The sources from 
which Pushkin drew inspiration and background material are numer- 
ous: Ariosto's Orlando Furioso and Voltaire pervade the tone and spirit of 
the work; and Pushkin borrowed happily from the texts of Russian epic 
(the controversial Old Slavonic SLovo polku Igoreve, "The Lay of Igor's 
Campaign", or, simply, the Igor' Tale), of folk tales (skazki), and of heroic 
ballads (called now byliny, a conscious neologism of Pushkin's day). He 
drew also from contemporary artistic treatments of these old and folk 
sources: Karamzin's ll'ya Muromets and Zhukovsky's ballads — especially 
"Rusalka of the Dnepr". Like many other Russian and European poets of 
his time, he was fascinated and moved by Macpherson's Ossian. The mod- 
ern Irish novelist Colm Toibin, in his foreword to the first full, book-length 
English edition and translation of RL, offers a vivid evocation of the con- 
trary energies that find harmony in the poema, as in so much of Pushkin's 
oeuvre: "Pushkin thus came to the story of Ruslan and Lyudmila with all 
the ironies and sense of crafty distance which his education had offered 
him. He had the energy of a natural storyteller and the resources to usurp 
that energy . . . He managed what is almost unmanageable: to offer parody 
and enchantment at the same time. He offered the mock heroic without 
losing the heroic." 4 This evaluation shares the Russian critical insight into 
Pushkin's "lightness" (jierKocTb), by which is meant poetry whose playful 
gracefulness of style seems effortlessly to convey an extraordinary depth 
of meaning and feeling. Yuri Lotman has observed that RL prepares the 
reader of Eugene Onegin for the irony and contrast of Pushkin's style. 5 

Zhukovsky's acclamation, "To a victorious pupil from a defeated mas- 
ter," has come to epitomize the immediate popularity and success of 
the poem amongst the Russian reading public. The first edition sold out 
at once, with some paying 25 rubles for a copy. Critical acclaim was to 



4 Roger Clarke, Ruslan and Lyudmila (trans. Alexander Pushkin; London: Hesperus, 
2005), vili. 

5 KD.M. JIoTMaH, TlymKUH (CI16: HcKyccTBO-CII6, 1997), 194: Yuri M. Lotman, Pushkin 
(St. Petersburg: Art-St. Petersburg, 1997), 194. 
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come somewhat later: some critics found RL indecent, and I. Dmitriev, 
for example, wrote "A mother orders her daughter to spit upon this tale" 
(«MaTb flonepH BejiHT Ha CKa3Ky 3Ty njiioHyTb»). Pushkin took all such 
insults to heart; so years later he replied, in Eugene Onegin, "Of course 
the mother would have ordered/ Her daughter to read his [works]" («Ero 
[Tpyflhi] KOHeHHo MaTb/ Bejiejia 6 flonepH *mTaTb»). Though the criticism 
was trivial in this case — the censor had approved RL for publication, as 
noted above, and had done so without requiring any revisions or exci- 
sions — one has to notice the dark clouds gathering. Pushkin is the author 
of the Gavriiliada, an obscene parody of the Annunciation; his own "Exegi 
monumentum" is a blague, a practical joke, about Derzhavin's earlier ode; 
he called Falconet's equestrian statue of Peter I an idol (Rus. kumir) and 
aroused the ire of the Emperor. There must inhere in Pushkin's lightness 
and playfulness a tendency to intentional transgression that characterizes 
much artistic innovation but necessarily leads to confrontation with the 
established order and its canons of propriety and taste. Pushkin suffered 
ostracism, persecution, and death at the hand of d'Anthes, partly because 
of his own transgressive character, and that of his work. 6 

Pushkin composed the Prologue (text 1.1: «Y jiyKOMopba . . . », "By the bow- 
curve of the seashore . . . ") to the poem late in 1824, during his sojourn at 
his estate at Mikhailovskoe in 1824-1826. On 12 October 1826 Pushkin read 
the Prologue and other compositions to a gathering of friends in Moscow 
at the home of D. Venevitinov; and in a memoir written forty years later 
M. Pogodin professed still to feel the excitement of that occasion. It was 
published in the second edition of RL at Petersburg, 1828. The reviews of 
the new edition stressed the novelty, individuality, and originality of the 
Prologue, which sketched out, enthused the Moscow Telegraph, "a whole 



6 Anthony Julius, a British lawyer, literary scholar, and art critic, offers a forensic explo- 
ration of the legal ambiguities of the frequent conflicts between artistic creativity and con- 
ventional morality in Transgressions: The Offences of Art (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2002). The aspect of sexual misconduct, in the artist's work or his life, seems to 
be a particularly frequent component of the confrontation. An artist's defiant response 
makes clear that the transgression is not an all-too-human peccadillo but an ideologi- 
cal stance and protest, and thereby makes the rift radical, sometimes tragic. The painter 
Thomas Eakins, whose use of nudity and whose possible homosexual leanings scandalized 
the prim academic establishment of the arts in Philadelphia, declared in 1894, "My honors 
are misunderstanding, persecution, and neglect, enhanced because unsought" ( Julius, 44). 
That is, Eakins considered everything he did natural and right. Two generations later, the 
Armenian poet Charents, a Pushkin scholar to be discussed in a note below in connection 
with the poem "The Prophet", was to be persecuted, then murdered by the puritanical 
Stalinist regime, whose disapproval he incurred not only by his work, but by his defiantly 
trangressive sexual behavior. Plus ga change ■ ■ . 
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world of Russian tales presented by the hand of a great master of Russian 
realities and fantasies." 7 The Epilogue, which, as noted above Pushkin 
had in fact written in 1820, when he completed the body of RL, was also 
included with the text only in the second edition, though in 1820 it had 
been published separately. John Bayley wrote that RL leaves the "feel- 
ing... of a society apprehending itself... in a sort of microcosmic idyll." 8 
The Prologue evokes a microcosm of its own; and it is on it that this study 
focuses. Pushkin based the first part of the Prologue on one of his nurse- 
maid Arina Rodionovna's tales, which he jotted down in his notes (text 1.2); 
and Bayley observed that in reworking the passage for his poem, Pushkin 
strove for the greatest conciseness, stripping the first line, for example, of 
the unnecessary verb stoit, "stands": 9 the microcosm was to be as micro as 
possible. Pushkin pared his own draft down further, excising the adverb 
tarn " there" (which will play a major, and contrastive, role in lines 7-2$) 
and a whole extraneous line (/ den' i noch' tarn kot uchenyi/ Ne skhozhii 
ni s odnim kotom "And day and night there a learned cat/ Unlike any 
other cat there is"). 10 The Prologue to RL is not unique as an addition to 
a large work: Pushkin was to write one to Eugene Onegin 11 — but "By the 
bow-curve of the seashore" is an extraordinary, independent poem that 
merits discussion on its own. It is a powerfully compact work of vision- 
ary, mythological lyricism, and nothing decisively links it to the poem it 
introduces. Indeed it is at variance with the latter: Pushkin heard the tale 
from a "monastic chronicler" (RL V.225-228), not the Learned Cat of the 
Prologue. Lotman, noting the contrast between the Prologue and the rest 
of RL, seeks to explain how the poet might have justified to himself its 



7 MocmecKuu me/iespagS, 1828, h. 20, X° 5, c. 78: «uejihiK ivmp pyccKHx CKa30K, b acKH3e 
npeflCTaBjieHHbifi pyKoio BejiHKoro MacTepa pyccKHx 6buieii h He6humii.» 

8 John Bayley, Pushkin: A Comparative Commentary (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971), 49. 

9 Ibid., 51. 

10 See A.C. IlyinKHH, Tlo/moe coSpauue coHUHenuu, t. 4, (MocKBa: H3fl. AH CCCP, 1937), 
276 ("HepHOBofi OTpbiBOK npcwora"): AS. Pushkin, Complete Works (vol. 4; Moscow: 
Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1937), 276 ("Draft excerpt of 
the Prologue"). 

11 "Pa3roBop KHHronpoflaBiia c nosTOM", "The bookseller's conversation with the poet": 
it should remind one of another series of prologues situated in ironic detachment out- 
side the action of the work underscoring the artificiality of the latter. This is the prologue 
in Heaven (cf. the setting of the Biblical book of Job) and the prologue in the theater 
(cf. the play Shakuntala of Kalidasa) preceding the first part of Goethe's Faust. The 
Prologue to RL is characterized, in contrast, not by an attitude of detachment, but by its 
opposite: an immersion in the mythological material that is, if anything, deeper than in 
the poema itself. 
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inclusion in the second edition: "When working on RL, Pushkin was not 
yet able to penetrate the genuine world of Russian folklore as deeply as he 
could after his stay in Mikhailovskoe. However, in preparing the new edi- 
tion the poet did not go about redoing his earlier poema. He introduced 
into it the excerpt 'By the bow-curve of the seashore . . . ' and this illumi- 
nated the text in a new way, without changing it." 12 

The Prologue can be divided into three parts: the introductory lines 1-6 
that set the scene; the main narrative and list, lines 7-29; and a coda par- 
tially recapitulating 1-6 but with an intrusive element. To the third part 
belongs a concluding couplet that serves in part as a transition to the body 
of the poem. The lexicon of the Prologue stands out, both from the rest 
of the work and from Pushkin's corpus in general: the characters come 
from Russian folklore, and some of them — Tsar' Kashchei, the witch Baba 
Yaga, a Learned Cat — appear only here. 13 The Prologue is exceptionally, 
densely populous: 14 between lines 1 and 29 we meet the Cat, the Forest 
Sprite, a Mermaid (Rusalka), beasts, a hut on chicken feet, thirty Knights, 
their Seaborn Sire, a Prince, a fearsome King, a Wizard, a Hero, a Princess, 
a Brown Wolf, the witch Baba Yaga, a walking mortar, and king Kashchei 
gloating over his gold. That makes fourteen named, more or less animate 



12 Lotman, 758: Pa6oTaa Hap, «PycjiaHOM h JIiOflMHjiOH», IlyiHKHH enie ne o6jiaflaji toh 
Mepoii npoHHKHOBeHHH b ncwiMHHMH MHp pyccKoro tpojibiuiopa, KOTopaa crana flOCTyntia 
eMy nocjie npe6wBaHHH b MHxaftjiOBCKOM. OflHaico, totobh HOBoe M3flaHne, no3T He cran 
nepe/i,ejibiBaTb cbow paHHioM noaiviy — oh bbm b Hee cnHTe3npyioin,Hii cpojibmiopHbie 

MOTHBbI OTpblBOK «Y JiyKOMOpbH fly6 3ejieHbIH . . . », H 3TO nO-HOBOMy OCBeTHJIO TeKCT, 

He MeHHfl ero. 

13 The leshii, a forest sprite or hamadryad, appears once more in Pushkin's oeuvre — 
but in an autobiographical sketch that is more explanatory background to RL than it is a 
different work: He CMOTpa Ha to, ito BceM OKpywaroinnM nac crporo 6buio 3anpeureHO 
nyraTb Hac BeflbMainH, jieimnvm, /iomobmmh, HHHbKH Bce-TaKH MHor/ia roBopnjm o hhx 
MeJKfly co6ow, "Even though it was strictly forbidden to those around us to frighten us 
with witches, forest sprites, and house spirits, the nannies still sometimes talked among 
themselves about them": see AH CCCP, Hh-t a3WK03HaHHa, C/ioeapb a.3UKa TlyuiKUHa 
(MocKBa: Yocmpai HHOCTpaHHbix h HairnoHaflbHbix cjiOBapeii, 1957), 2:479 s -v. (Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Institute of Linguistics, Dictionary of the Language of Pushkin, 
Moscow: State Publishing House of Foreign and National Languages, 1957, 2:479 s - v -)- O n 
Pushkin's word for the bow-curve of the seashore, iukomor'e, see 2:512 s.v. In his works, 
Pushkin used the word koldun "sorcerer" 17 times (including RL, I.280, where it is a koldun 
who has kidnapped the heroine); nevedomyi "unknown", 35 times but nevidannyi "unseen" 
only twice; rusalka "mermaid", 10 times and rusalochka (diminutive), three. 

14 See B.A. KornejieB, Llepeaa KHuealfyuiKUHa (Tomck: BoflOJieft, 1997), 199 (V.A. Koshelev, 
Pushkin's First Book, Tomsk: Aquarius, 1997, 199): "The condensed [Rus. sgushchennoe] 
beginning anticipates as it were the world of Pushkin's tales, that were not yet created." 
The author also points out in support of his suggestion that in the Prologue Pushkin uses 
thrice the word skazka, "tale", which is found nowhere else in the poema. 
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individual characters, plus the Knights, the unseen "people" (narod ), and 
an unspecified number of unseen beasts whose tracks appear on unknown 
paths. The other verbal material of the passage is rich; but the word tarn, 
"there", stands out for repetition: it is met fourteen times (correspond- 
ing, indeed, to the number of particular characters introduced), sure evi- 
dence that Pushkin intended his reader to regard the Prologue in part as 
a mythological list, reminiscent of the mnemonic tour de force of ancient 
epic — Homer's catalogue of ships in the Iliad, for example. The provision 
of such a list establishes bardic mastery and authority. 

It also creates an Otherworld strongly defined by the repeated adverb 
tarn as separate from this world; and the dense foregrounding of mytho- 
logical realia — Nabokov called it the "#-ness" of a story — is also a salient 
feature of the literature of fantasy. 15 If one considers the Prologue as 
ekphrasis — a literary description of a picture — the hypothetical painting 
from which Pushkin worked would be a canvas full of characters on land, 
in the sea, and in the sky, with exemplifications of diverse opposites: faith- 
ful virtue (Princess and Brown Wolf ) and degrading vice (the evil Kashchei 
with his golden hoard), or sorcery (Baba Yaga) and its overthrow (the Hero 
riding the vanquished Wizard). This is a magical world, so creatures that 
should be in one realm can appear in its reverse: Knights come out of the 
depths of the sea; but the aquatic Mermaid is seated high in a tree. This is 
not a forced effect: there are submarine knights, and the rusalki of Russian 
folk belief haunt the branches during the week of Rusalia, after the feast 
of the Trinity, to lure their victims to be tickled to death or drown in a 
watery grave. It enables one to see into places normally invisible, as one 
should expect of a cosmogram. (Pushkin plays on the roots ved- "know" 
and vid- "see", with their derivatives, as we shall see presently, to stress 
this perception of the marvelous.) And the whole should be anchored by 
the central image of the oak, the world tree where the Learned Cat repro- 
duces the diurnal revolution of the heavenly spheres (i dnyom i noch'yu: 
"by day and by night") on his literal catena aurea, literally spinning the 
tales and songs Pushkin is there to transcribe. 16 This World Tree is the 



15 Adam Gopnik apud Gardner, xviii. 

16 In one Russian folktale, «xoflKT no TOMy CT0ji6y yreHbiii kot . . . bhh3 n/\er — necmi 
noeT, a BBepx noflHHMaeTca — CKa3Kn CKa3BiBaeT; tojioc ero 3a Tpn BepcTbi cjibiuieH» 
("A Learned Cat walks at that pole ... he goes down and sings songs; upwards he ascends, 
and recounts tales — his voice can be heard three versts away"). See A.H. AtpaHacbeB, 
Hapodubie pyccme ckci3ku (t. i; MocKBa, 1984). 287 (A.N. Afanas'ev, Russian Folk Tales, 
vol. 1; Moscow, 1984, 287). In Derzhavin's Ilapb-/Ieeuu,a (Tsar'-Devitsa, 1812), «H no BeTKaM 
nTHMKH paircKn/ CitaKMBaji 3aiviopcKoii kot» ("And along the branches, paradisiacal 
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central point where the poet brings everything invisible into plain view 
through the Logos of his imagination. 17 A painting cannot reproduce one 
effect, indeed: everything except Pushkin himself is in motion. The poet 
alone sits immobile at the very center of the composition. 

After line 30, Pushkin enters this magic cosmos, his own fictional land- 
scape: between lines 30 and 35, the personal pronoun "I", used five times 
(ya, 4x; nine [dat. sg.] rx), is the only animate inhabitant of the coda, 
save for the Learned Cat, who belongs to the opening scene that is being 
recapitulated. In the coda, all the verbs are 1st pers. sg. past (byl "[I] was", 
pil "drank", videl "saw", sidel "sat") until the Cat's sole govoril ("he told me 
his tales"), after which the verbs are 1st pers. again, but now, strikingly, in 
the present tense (pomnyu "I remember", povedayu "I shall relate"). The 
density of the usage of the pronoun serves, again, to stress the sudden 
and visible entry of the author. And the distribution of verbs symmetri- 
cally from past to present, to either side of the Cat's narration, suggests 
that Pushkin, the Cat's interpreter, forms a bridge between the mythologi- 
cal world in illo tempore and the present time of the literary public. The 
unity of time of the Prologue is difficulty to define and contrastive, which 
suggests an Otherworld quality of a great deal of time telescoped into a 
few sidereal moments. Pushkin recorded in his notebook that the "thirty 
splendid knights" («TpH l a 1 iiaTb BHTH3eft npeKpacHbix», who are to appear 
again in his Tale of Tsar Saltan) "are the same down to a hair in the timbre 
of their voices, their height, and their appearance; and they emerge from 
the sea for only one hour" («T0 i ns-B-T0 x ib poBmsi h tojiocom h bo^ocom, a 
BbixoflHT ohm H3 Mop?: TOJibKo Ha oflHH iac»); in the poem this happens at 
dawn («o 3ape»). But the poet also avers that the Learned Cat recounted 
or spoke (Rus. govoril, in the habitual mode of the verb, as is pil, "drank", 
of the mead Pushkin there imbibed) its tales («cKa3KH»), of which the 
narrator apparently remembers but one («oflHy a noMHio»); so there were 
more, and it all took much longer, then, than an hour. If the Learned Cat is 



birds — / Loped the Cat from Beyond the Seas"). Pushkin seems to have opted for a cat 
who like a planet circumambulates the oak to stress the tree's centrality, rather than go up 
and down or run through the branches — where, in any case, the undine is seated. 

17 Koshelev, 200, notes that in 1820 Pushkin traveled in the company of General 
N.N. Raevsky through the Pridneprovsko-Azovskaya steppe: in those parts there still stands 
the Zaporozhskii dub, "Zaporozh'e oak", which received sacrifices in ancient times. It was a 
place where Cossacks gathered for councils, and is still sacred in Ukrainian tradition (see 
B./L MuxaiiJiOB, «K ji0Kajm3au,HH nyiiiKMHCKoro jryKOMopi>H,» BpeMennuK YlyuuamcKOu 
Komuccuu, Bbm. 26, CI16, 1995, 192-196 (V.D. Mikhailov, "Towards a localization of Pushkin's 
tukomor'e," Bulletin of the Pushkin Commission, no. 26, St. Petersburg, 1995, 192-196). 
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standing in for Arina Rodionovna, then it is in fact all his early childhood 
that the poet telescopes into a single magic, radiant hour of dawn. 

In the earlier section of the Prologue there is an incantatory, mantra-\ike 
couplet: tarn na nevedomykh dorozhkakh/ sledy nevidannykh zverei "there 
on unknown paths/ are the tracks of unseen beasts" with the assonant, 
Indo-European etymological figure ved-jvid-: in the coda, Pushkin annuls 
both negatives with videl "I saw"and povedayu "I shall relate": these link 
knowing to seeing. Both vid- "see"and ved- "know" come in Slavic from 
proto-Indo-European roots whose assonance goes back to the primordial 
figures of the poetics of that giant language family. The poet has become 
seer and teller of what was unknowable and unseen, bringing it to the 
outer, present world (Rus. svet), and to light (also svet). The poet's see- 
ing and knowing of the invisible and the unknowable is underscored also 
in line 13, tarn les i dot videnii polny. The forest (les) looms darkly to the 
viewer's right in the composition of the scene; but no dale (dot) has yet 
been mentioned, though the two form a nice, traditional figure. They are 
full of what Roger Clarke translates as "wraiths"; but viden'e/videnie, on 
the evidence of Pushkin's own usage, might be more precisely translated 
simply as "vision". The reference seems to be as much to phantasms one 
beholds in the dream state as to the prophetic or theophanic vision. 18 



18 In the Cjioeapb a3UKa IlyuiKUHa (Dictionary of the Language of Pushkin), s.v., are 
these citations: TepiviaHH . . . 3anncaji CBoe BHfleHHe (Hermann. . .wrote down his vision); 
Tvt oh BHflHT MyflHoe BHfleHbe: Ha noMOcre BajiaWTCH Tpynw (Now he saw a weird 
vision: corpses lay strewn on the platform); OflHa^bi yTpoM HapcKnii MyBCTBOBan to 
6jiaroflaTHoe pacnojio»ceHne flyxa, Kor,a,a MeiTaHHH HBCTBeHHO pncyiOTCfl nepefl bsmh, h 
bw o6peTaeTe SHBiie, HeoJKH/iaHHbie cjiOBa pjin BoruioiiieHHfl BnyieHHH Hamnx. . . (Once 
in the morning Charsky experienced that blissful disposition when one sees one's dreams 
sketched plainly before one, and acquires vivid, unexpected words with which to embody 
our visions ...);... b HesiCHbix BHfleHHHx nepBOCOHHH ( ... in those unclear visions one 
has when dropping off to sleep); Ha paccBeTe OHa 3aflpeiwa^a, ho tohkhh coh ee 6mji 
BCTpeBOweH nenajibHbiMH BH/ieHHaMH (She finally fell asleep at dawn, but her light slum- 
ber was disturbed by gloomy visions). Pushkin refers here to the conscious, waking dream, 
Rus. MeiTa, the dream in sleep, Rus. coh, and the intermediate state. A salient feature of 
Homer's strange, supernatural cave of the nymphs at Ithaka, to be discussed presently, is 
that it has two entrances — one for gods and one for mortals — and shortly after Odysseus 
arrives there, is entertained by Eumaios, and finds his way to Penelope, the latter explains 
to him that dreams have two gates: prophetic ones (i.e., divine ones) come through gates 
of horn, while false (i.e. personal, circumscribed, mortal) ones emerge through gates of 
ivory (Odyssey 19.562-565). There is a correlation here, structural and thematic, that is too 
obvious to ignore, of the point of entry of dreams and that of gods or souls. One scene is 
that of the meeting of the two worlds; the other, of the consciousness of the two. So with 
his use of videnie Pushkin intimates an oneiric state in which his mythopoetic landscape 
is perceived. On Pushkin's use of themes and images of dreams, and of their subsequent 
employment in Russian literature, notably in Gogol's absurdist writing foreshadowing 
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Either way, the poet sees and describes alertly, where others cannot; 
and this is precisely the quality of the prophet. In his poem of 1826 "The 
Prophet" (IJpopoK), Pushkin uses images drawn directly from the Biblical 
book of Isaiah to describe his painful transformation into a seer: his eyes 
and ears are changed, and he is able to perceive the tingle of heaven, the 
flight of angels, the tread of monsters beneath the sea, and the growth of 
the vine in the dale (^ojibHeft jio3m npo3fl6aHbe»). 19 That is, Pushkin sees 
and hears things in heaven, on earth, and below the sea that are invisible 
and inaudible to mere mortals — just as in the Prologue. The link between 
the situation of the poet as seer in this poem and his self-identification 
with Isaiah in "The Prophet" is of interest because, as we shall see pres- 
ently, it is precisely Isaiah who occupies the same compositional place as 
Pushkin, in a painting whose general structure and wealth of mythological 
detail closely parallel the Prologue: William Blake's "The Sea of Time and 
Space". 

Another collocation to the figure neved-/nevid- in the Prologue can be 
cited from Pushkin's most powerful work of Russian social and histori- 
cal mythopoesis, 20 that archetypal poema of St. Petersburg, The Bronze 



Kharms, see Michael R. Katz, Dreams and the Unconscious in Nineteenth-Century Russian 
Fiction (Hanover, NH: University Press of New England, 1984). 

19 The Soviet Armenian poet Elise C'arenc' (Yeghishe Charents), 1897-1937, loved 
Pushkin; and an unpublished translation of the poem, entitled in Armenian Margare, 
"(The) Prophet", together with a kind of fugue based upon it, are found in his MSS. See 
J.R. Russell, "Ch'arents' the Prophet," journal of the Society for Armenian Studies 11 (2000): 
11-38, repr. in J.R. Russell, Armenian and Iranian Studies (Harvard Armenian Texts and 
Studies 9, Cambridge, MA, 2004), 1073-1099. It is worth noting, in connection with the 
collocation of William Blake's painting "The Sea of Time and Space" and the Prologue 
to RL in this essay, that Bayley in his monograph on Pushkin (op. cit., p. 145), compares 
«npopoK» ("The Prophet") to Blake's "Hear the Voice of the Bard", the first poem of Songs 
of Experience. 

20 The scene of the poema is the disastrous flood of 7 November 1824: Pushkin in the 
text speaks of Peter's having founded a city under the sea, and thereby connects Petropolis 
to Atlantis as a place of hubris, divine wrath, doom, death, and enduring mystery. Since 
Petersburg itself survived both this inundation and another exactly a century later, the 
Neva becomes in the work of later poets the locus of mystery and dark kingdom of 
Persephone. That did not stop Mikhail Dmitriev from imagining in his poem «no/moflHbm 
ropofl» ("The City Under the Sea"), 1847, a descendant of the fisherman Peter saw moor- 
ing his boat to all that is left of Petersburg: the point of the Admiralty spire protruding 
from the waters (see B.B. HKOBjieB, TlemepSypz e pyccmu no33uu XVIII-nepeou nemeepmu 
XX eem, CU6: $nji(paK Cn6ry, 2002, c. 185-186: V.V. Yakovlev, ed., Petersburg in Russian 
Poetry, from the 18th Century to the First Quarter of the 20th Century, St. Petersburg: Faculty 
of Philology of St. Petersburg State University, 2002, 185-186). Evgenii, a poor young clerk 
of noble ancestry ruined by the flood, curses Falconet's equestrian statue of Peter and the 
idol (icyMnp, kumir: Nicholas I disliked the implication and struck the word from Pushkin's 
MS.), detaching itself from its pedestal, pursues the crazed wretch to his death. In one 
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Horseman (Mednuu ecadnuK), 1833. Peter the Great (d. 1725), founder of 
Russia's "window on Europe" (he did not think to pound a door through the 
wall), stands on the shore of the "barren waves" («Ha 6epery nycThiHHhix 
bojih») of the Neva, where a sad Finnish fisherman casts his nets. Here 
and there behind the monarch, wooden huts loom black here and there 
(«nepHe^H H361.1 3flecb h TaM») — "and the wood, unknown to the rays/ of 
the sun hidden in fog/ soughed roundabout" («h jiec, neeedoMuu jvpismj 
b TyMaHe cnpHmaHHOzo ca/imia/ KpyroM myMe./i»). The tripartite spatial 
and thematic composition of this opening scene of the work: river or sea 
(the emperor stands at the place where the great river flows into the Gulf 
of Finland), central motionless figure in a space with marginal structures, 
mysterious forest — corresponds grosso modo to that of the Prologue to RL. 
Here instead of nevid- "unseen" Pushkin has employed the verb spryat- 
"hide", preserving the long, sonorous form, though, of a passive participial 
form in four leisurely syllables: sprydtannogo. The poet perhaps intends by 
having the sun's visage hidden rather than merely unseen to introduce the 
sinister note of Divine disfavor that will swell as the city founded by the 
demonic autocrator is whelmed in dark floodwaters. The dark coloration 
distinguishes this poem sharply from the sunlit dawn of the Prologue to RL. 
The negative feeling of alienation and unease is intensified in other ways, 
too: one observes that the inhabitants of the gloomy landscape in this pro- 
logue to The Bronze Horseman are all non-Russians (c|)hhckhh pbi6ojioB, 
y6or(Hft) iyxoH(e)ii: "Finnish fisherman", "impoverished Finn"), in sharp 
contrast to the happy profusion of Slavonic creatures in the Prologue to 
RL: Peter, the Westernizing king, is building his new capital in an alien 
place! 

The meaning of the word svet in the line povedayu teper'ya svetu should 
perhaps be limited here in the strict sense to high society — members of the 
Arzamas club, the customers of Smirdin's Petersburg bookshop, Pushkin's 
friends. He does not seem to expect for this light work, at this early stage of 
his life, the cosmic reading public of Exegi monumentum, "all Great Russia, 
and every tongue there spoken". But that was the public he actually did 
get — and svet still has also the broader meanings "world" and "light". In a 
prophetic poem about the fate of the world composed between 1910 and 



stroke, Pushkin created the two dominating myths of the city: that of supernatural malevo- 
lence and that of the alienated man or "man from underground" (pa3HOHHHeii, lejiOBeic 
113 noflnojibfl, h T.n.) — that animate the uneasy visions of Gogol, Dostoyevsky, and their 
successors down to the present day. 
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1914, GoLos iz kkora, "A Voice from the Chorus", Alexander Blok speaks of 
the kholod i mrak gryadushchikh dnei, "the cold and murk [thanks for this 
elegant correspondence to V.V. Nabokov] of the days to come" and the 
insane whirling of the planets. The poem has the famous line Vsyo budet 
chernee strashnyi svet, "All blacker will shine the awful light." Though light 
cannot be dark save in the poetic imagination, and the image of the world 
and of planets pervades Blok's poem, the contrary image is still achieved 
in part because the primary meaning of svet is "light". 21 One presses this 
observation because Pushkin is making the unseen visible, bringing it to 
light. The material of lines 1-29 of the Prologue to RL is unseen, not only 
because it belongs to a mythic Otherworld, but also because it belongs to 
the heroic age of the past, cf. the couplet from Ossian that was the original 
prologue and in the second edition precedes the first Canto: Dela davno 
minuvshikh dnei,/ Predan'ya stariny glubokoi, "Deeds of days long gone,/ 
Traditions of deep antiquity." 

This invocation of Slavonic antiquity by a bard setting out to recount a 
heroic poem should remind one of a particular monument of the Russian 
heroic era, the SLovo polku Igoreve: Pushkin begins the Prologue with 
the memorable words u lukomor'ya "by the bow-curve of the seashore", 
a phrase he uses nowhere else; 22 but the Igor' Tale does contains a simi- 
lar phrase, iz Luku morya, which Nabokov identifies with a bend of the 
Sea of Azov (called Surozh in the epic) at the mouth of the river Don. 23 



21 The English translation of this line in Mochulsky's Blok renders svet as "world", one of 
its two meanings, but this is definitely wrong. I doubted my intuitive understanding of the 
meaning of the word as "light" (cf. the Hermetic nyktelios, "nocturnal Sun", used notably 
by the Romantic poet Gerard de Nerval in his "El Desdichado") and polled a number of 
Russian friends at random. They all read the word as "light", not "world". However there 
may still be an implicit contrast with the standard Russian expression for the whole wide 
world, belyi svet, lit. "the white world". Yet note Mandelstam's phrase «HO*moro cojimia 
He 3aMeTHinb ™», "you will not notice the nocturnal sun", and, a bit farther afield but still 
illustrative of the poetic capacity to enflesh impossible contradictions, these lines from the 
song "Gates of Eden": "Of war and peace the truth just twists/ Its curfew gull just glides/ 
Upon four-legged forest clouds/ The cowboy angel rides/ With his candle lit into the sun/ 
Though its glow is waxed in black/ All except when 'neath the trees of Eden" (Bob Dylan, 
Lyrics, 7962-79%, New York: Knopf, 1985, p. 174). One recalls also George Seferis' verse, 
Angeliko kai maun, phos "Angelic and black, light". 

22 Cm. C/ioeapb 03UKa TlyuiKuna, t. 2, c. 479 (Dictionary of the Language of Pushkin, 
vol. 2, p. 479) s.v.; this also places the action firmly in ancient Russian epic time, and indeed 
in RL, I.57 (p. 7) he mentions the bard Bayan. It is worth noting in passing that the hermit 
Ruslan encounters who has failed in love as shepherd, hero, and wizard (pastukh, geroi, 
koldun), recapitulates the Indo-European social triad of herdsman, warrior, and priest. 

23 Vladimir Nabokov, The Song of Igor's Campaign: An Epic of the Twelfth Century (New 
York: McGraw Hill, i960), 113, n. on line 366. In the "Lament of the Women of Rus'" in the 
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The poet's plunge into glubokaya starina takes him to the first pamyatnik, 
the first monumentum, of Russian literature itself: it is an assertion of his 
comparable stature. So Pushkin has not only crossed between worlds — 
from one svet to the high Svet of St. Petersburg 24 — he has also conquered 
Time. 

The coda contains one element that is not in the initial stanza of green 
oak and Learned Cat, and it is so casually introduced as to induce the 
reader to suppose the poet is concealing its novelty — a device that serves 
to focus one's attention more keenly. Itamya byl, i myodya pit, "And there 
I was, and the mead I drank." What mead? We have been told nothing of 
it hitherto, though the heroes will drink it in 1. 96. Russian folktales often 
end with a requisite draught of mead; so the "and . . . and" could mean 
merely that Pushkin did that too, did everything that is expected in the 
conclusion of a tale. Who gives the cup to Pushkin, the Cat? The Rusalka? 
Baba Yaga, as she tilts past in her mortar? Or is this some divine pota- 
tion, the very stuff of prophetic and poetic intoxication, gushing out of a 
dimension beyond even that of the sprites and witches? It is not the grape 
wine of Biblical climes, either, this drink — nor, indeed, the Bordeaux of 
Eugene Onegin's soirees — but honey-based, northern Indo-European stuff: 
the madhu- of Vedic India and Iran, that with which the earliest Greek was 
methysmenos, "intoxicated". The stressed appearance of the author's per- 
sona with potation, at least, is an intrusive element in the coda: Pushkin 
wants one to notice he has been there. He is an Isaiah-like prophet, a new 
voice in Russian poetry and life, the fulcrum and demiurge of his mythic 
cosmos, an Odysseus who has mastered space and time. 



text of the Stovo: «... B3Myrn piKH h 03epw; nccyuiH iiotokh h 6ojiOTa, a noraHoro Ko6aKa 

H3T) JiyKy MOpS OT }Kejlt3HbIX'b BejIMKbDCh njTBKOB'b nOJIOBeiTKbDCh HKO BMXpT>, BhITOp}Ke» 

cit. by Edward L. Keenan, Josef Dobrovsky and the Origins of the Igor' Tale (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute/ Davis Center for Russian and Eurasian Studies, 
2003), 279 f. Keenan, whose monograph is intended to prove that the ancient Russian epic 
is in fact an inspired forgery based by a late-i8th-century Moravian Slavicist on other epic 
poems, notes that the phrase luka morya appears thrice in the Zadonshchina and in the 
Slavonic text of the Wisdom of Ahiqar (Povesf ob Akire premudrom) with which the MS. 
of the Stovo was bound. Dahl, s.v., explains the lukomorskie polovtsy as steppe-dwellers 
(Pechenegs, Polovetsians) of the Azov littoral. 

24 Pushkin finished RL on 26 March 1820. In mid-April the government learned of his 
political verses ("Freedom", "To Chaadayev", etc.); and rumor had it he was to be exiled 
to the far northern monastery of Solovki. But on 6 May of that year the poet was ordered 
from the capital to the South of Russia instead. He was not to enjoy the high society of 
Petersburg again for seven years. 
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tPycam it JltodMUAB*. Upoxot 
PncyKOl H. A. PaiiaMHoaa. 1843 



Plate 1 

2. Ut pictura poesis 

In 1843, the y ear after the completion of Mikhail Glinka's opera RL, N.A. 
Ramazanov illustrated the Prologue (plate 1). 25 The oak, elevated on a 
hillock at the center of the composition, its branches spreading to either 
edge, balances and knits together a very intricate, busy picture and draws 
the viewer's attention to Pushkin and the Learned Cat. The Rusalka on 
her branch, the captive Princess and Brown Wolf on the left in the fore- 
ground, and king Kashchei on the right, form a light triangle pointing 
upwards, of immortal, mythopoetic hyper-realities, superimposed sym- 
metrically against the dark, funnel-like, downward-pointing triangle of the 
oak, which has its roots in the black earth, the Slavonic mat' syra zemlya, 
source of the living-and-dying generations of leaves (and, metaphorically, 



25 See MHHHCTepcTBO KyjibTyphi PC$CP, Bcecow3Huu My3eu AC. Tlyuaam: Kamcuioz, 
MocKBa-JIemiHrpafl: TocH3flaT «HcKyccTBO», 1957, c. 45, 271 (Ministry of Culture of the 
RSFSR, All-Union Museum of A.S. Pushkin: Catalogue, Moscow-Leningrad: "Art" State 
Publishing House, 1957, 45, 271). 
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of men). The purpose of this arrangement is, again, to center poet and 
cat. On the viewer's left is the curving seashore, with the knights emerg- 
ing from the waters and the prince in the air above them. On the shore, 
to the right of the tree and just before the forest begins, are Baba Yaga's 
mortar, the wooden hut on chicken legs, and so on. The hut is originally in 
folk belief the witch's; and it stands "as though on the invisible boundary 
between Home and Forest and was a special 'liminal' point for entry into 
the otherworld of folktale." 26 Thus, a horizontal tripartite analysis yields 
sea to the left, land with a world-tree and the center and liminal space to 
the right, and the dark forest to the far right. 

If one approaches the picture using the vertical schema of reversed and 
superimposed triangular patterns, RamazanoVs own poetics of composi- 
tion has, subtly and most certainly unwittingly, also reproduced the schema 
of a common and very important Hindu yantra. The latter, a Sanskrit 
term meaning something like "mechanism", is the graphic counterpart of 
the mantra — the latter means hieros Logos, a word or sound of not only 
semantic value but intrinsic power. Some yantras are made for protective, 
thaumaturgic, or healing purposes; when they are cosmic maps, or man- 
dalas (lit. "circle"), they are intended for meditation (dhyana). A mandala 
always has a central point (bindu) representing primordial consciousness 
(chitta); and if mantras are written on a yantra, then the seed syllable 
(bija-akshara) is placed on the bindu. Ramazanov's yantra is the six- 
pointed star consisting of two intersecting figures: a light upward-pointing 
triangle (trikona), generally symbolic of the male Lingam principle, against 
the dark downward-pointing triangle that represents the female principle, 
the yoni. The yantra expresses the balance and harmony of the multi- 
farious powers in the universe of male and female, life and death, good 
and evil, light and darkness. Pushkin, the Russian kavi ("poet-seer") and 
his guru ("teacher") Cat are bindu and bija-akshara: the center, capable of 
poetic perception and creative consciousness, that generates the whole 
through the Logos — poet as poietes, "maker", in the literal sense. 27 When 
Andrei Sinyavsky noted Pushkin's lightness, or when Bayley characterized 
RL as a balanced mixture of the heroic and the profane, they perceived, 
this very cosmic clarity and symmetry, the serene and playful profundity 



26 B.JI. LTponn, HcmopunecKue Kopnu eoAmednou cko.3Ku, JleHHHrpafl, 1986, c. 58-64 
(V.L. Propp, Historical Roots of the Magical Folktale, Leningrad, 1986, 58-64), cit. by Koshelev, 
op. cit.: «KaK 6m Ha HeBHflHMoft rpaHH Memjcy /Jomom h JlecoM h 6mjio oco6eHHMM 
'norpaHHMHWM' nyHKTOM pjm Bxofla b CKa30iHbiii, noTycTopoHHMH Mnp». 

27 See S.K. Ramachandra Rao, Yantras (Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1988), 12-16. 
I am grateful to Dennis E. Cordell for a copy of this book. 
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Plate 2 



of Pushkin's lyric. The mythic geography of the Prologue invites compar- 
ison with two parallel, graphic schemata. Both have a serious religious 
and philosophical character, which sets them apart in intention from the 
Russian work; but the boundaries between secular and profane may be 
violated when discussing mythopoesis, even when it is as self conscious 
and even parodic as Pushkin's. 

3. William Blake's Painting 

One may compare to Ramazanov's ink-and-watercolor illustration, with 
its horizontal and vertical patterns, a painting dated 1821 by the English 
visionary poet and artist William Blake, The Sea of Time and Space 
(plate 2). The picture is strikingly similar in both general composition 
and particular details. There is a populous seascape to the left; a tree in 
the foreground center with a human figure nearby whose singularity and 
importance is indicated by the unique use of red color in his vestments; 
and more figures and an obscure cave on the right. It is also extremely and 
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intricately busy, a cosmically huge vista of land and sea full of humans, 
animals, mythological beings, and magical objects. It even has a watery 
sprite entangling a man. The painting is a microcosmic allegory, but of 
what? Kathleen Raine suggested that Blake was trying to represent the 
cosmic process of apogenesis and genesis: the descent of the soul into the 
material world, its fate here, and its ascent at death into spiritual rebirth. 
She argued that Blake's source was the treatise D e antro nympharum by 
the Neoplatonic philosopher Porphyry: "On the Cave of the Nymphs" is 
an allusion to the grotto at Ithaka where Odysseus stored his treasures at 
his homecoming, in the Odyssey of Homer. Following several mysterious 
allusions in the epic itself, the ancient interpreters, regarding the Homeric 
text as a kind of sacred scripture, suggested that the grotto was an allegory 
of this world, a place where fate was spun, whose two entrances repre- 
sented the points where souls entered the material world (genesis) and 
departed from it (apogenesis). 28 Raine's suggestion did not at first gain gen- 
eral scholarly acceptance; but recently Christopher Heppner has averred 
that Raine, even if she overstressed a particular text whose details did 
not correspond with satisfactory exactitude to those of the painting, was 
at least on the right track. The Sea of Time and Space, in his view, treats a 
Neoplatonic theme and portrays the human life cycle, but draws its inspi- 
ration from multiple sources, including Thomas Taylor's translations and 
commentaries on Plato and Ovid's Metamorphoses. He also argues that 
the man painted boldly in red is the Biblical prophet Isaiah: Blake has 
combined the characters and symbolism of different cosmologies, with a 
view to exalt Scripture and condemn paganism. 29 But Blake also refers in 
his poema, Milton, to the sea of time and space after which the painting 
is named (text 2.3): the English epic poet tragically descends thither, and 
sees the noble giant Albion, who personifies the sacred essence of England, 
stretched out there in death. Blake was, like Pushkin, very fond of Ossian, 
the native British epic. The cosmology of the painting may, thus, com- 
bine not only Classical and Biblical material, but Blake's own mythopoetic 



28 See Odyssey 13.96-112 for a description of the grotto, which is by an olive tree (cf. the 
Ay6 3ejiem>iK) on the shore of the semi-circular bay (jiyKOMopbe!) of Phorkys, the Old Man 
of the Sea (flflflH MopcKoii!) at Ithaka. Thomas Taylor's (1758-1835) translation of Porphyry, 
On the Cave of the Nymphs, was reprinted with an introduction by Kathleen Raine, by 
Phanes Press, Grand Rapids, MI, 1991. 

29 The painting "The Sea of Time and Space", 1821, was made with pen and ink, water- 
color and gouache on gesso ground on paper. It is reproduced, with discussion of Heppner's 
analysis, in Robin Hamlyn and Michael Phillips, eds., William Blake (NY: Abrams, 2000), 
192-193 and pi. 240. 
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Albion as well. A few remarks on the aspects of Neoplatonism that might 
have attracted Blake most strongly are in order here. 

It may fairly be said that although Plato regarded the world as a legiti- 
mate entity, a part of the great chain of being, physicality is nevertheless 
an inferior state to that of pure spirit. Consequently the sojourn of the 
human soul during the term of the physical life of the body is the result 
of a descent from a true and happier home. The meaning of our existence, 
so replete with suffering, is to be understood as a hard schooling and puri- 
fication preparatory to re-ascent to the realms of our origin. The world is 
a kind of penitentiary (Gk. phylake); and death is liberation if it follows 
a virtuous life. The Neoplatonist school emerged in the early Christian 
centuries, reflecting both a trend towards religiosity and spirituality in 
philosophical speculation itself, and a pagan encounter with the Christian 
faith. Another, related set of movements of religious thought in the period 
comes under the rubric of Gnosticism. Arthur Darby Nock saw the various 
trends of Late Antique religious speculation conveniently (and, by ortho- 
dox Christians, disparagingly) termed Gnosticism as an extreme, even 
deranged, form of Platonism, in which the sleep and forgetting of this life 
is not so much a trial to be endured as a deception to be overcome. Where 
Platonism situates the world low on a chain of being but still regards it as 
valid, the Gnostics tend to a radical dualism: the world is bad and was cre- 
ated by a devil who has deceived his unlucky prisoners into thinking he is 
a god. The world is not a hard but just penitentiary: it is a concentration 
camp run by a deranged cosmic sadist. 

Gnostic thinking is revolutionary kaf exokhen, since of necessity it 
must reformulate the world-affirming cosmology of the canonical religion 
that serves as its substrate in such a way as to demonize and overturn the 
creator-god of that previous creed. Though the third-century Neoplatonist 
philosopher Plotinus famously disparaged the Gnostics as rejecting the 
very universe to which they belonged, the Neoplatonists nonetheless did 
regard physical genesis as a tragedy; and apogenesis, as the true soul-birth. 
Blake's contemporary William Wordsworth, and other Romantic poets 
who had access to the same translations of the Neoplatonists as Blake, 
seem to have rediscovered the Gnostic ideology and the revolutionary 
sentiment that was inseparable from it, and so relevant to the spirit of 
their own age. A salient feature of Gnostic mythology is the introduction 
of a dense crowd of divine and demonic beings whose names derive from 
heterogeneous sources, and who inhabit a spiritual world whose imaginal 
geography is superimposed upon the template of an intimately familiar 
earthly one. We have already seen how Blake could combine Neoplatonic, 
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Biblical, and sui generis local, British imagery. He took an engraving of the 
Classical sculpture of Laocoon and his sons being smothered by serpents, 
and re-interpreted it as Jehovah flanked by Adam and Seth, surrounding 
the picture with dense graffiti proclaiming the truth of Hebrew art and 
decrying its Greco-Roman usurpation. Such inversion and co-optation 
of pre-existing material is typical of any new religion, but it is especially 
common in Gnostic writings. 

William Blake's propensity to make up his own supernatural beings had as 
its proximate inspiration, as E.P. Thompson argued, the tradition of revolu- 
tionary, dissident personal visions cultivated by Protestant sectarians, partic- 
ularly the Muggletonians of the 17th century. The same sectarians are the 
ancestors of a more structured and socialized new religion, Mormonism, 
that came into being in northern New York state in Blake's (and Pushkin's) 
lifetime. Blake's spiritual places and beings fuse Biblical, British, and imag- 
ined, glossolalic names. At this juncture, let us note some coincidences: 
Pushkin creates a similarly dense landscape to Blake's; and he populates 
it with his own, local Slavic mythical beings, much as Blake uses Albionic 
material: both were interested in their national mythologies and were 
inspired by Ossian. Though Pushkin identifies himself as the central fig- 
ure in his composition, he regards himself, as Blake does, as a prophet in 
the mold of Isaiah (who seems to be the man in red in Blake's painting). 
As one has seen in the epigraph to this essay, Osip Mandelstam, the most 
uncannily Pushkinian of modern Russian poets, who wrote also a poem 
on Ossian, makes Odysseus himself the Sea of Time and Space, returning 
after his otherworldly wanderings to the Cave of the Nymphs! 

4. The Mandaean Connection 

One has likened Blake's religious and artistic creativity to the activities of 
the ancient Gnostics; and in adducing for closer comparison as a test case 
a discrete Gnostic system — a defined religion based on Gnostic ideology — 
we shall see a striking and illuminating parallel to Pushkin's Prologue. 

Although it might be thought that Gnosticism, a fundamentally trans- 
gressive rebellion against the world-affirming stance of a pre-existing 
religion, should be opposed to any establishment or institution as part 
of the problem or deception it seeks to remedy, in fact there were in 
Late Antiquity at least two established Gnostic religious institutions: 
the Mandaean religion, and Manichaeism, which originated from it. The 
third-century religious reformer Mani (the name seems to mean "vessel", 
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to which was appended Aramaic da hayye, "of life", hence "Manichaeus") 
was born in Arsacid Mesopotamia to a man named Patteg, who followed 
the cult of the Mughtasila (Arabic, "those who baptize themselves", i.e., the 
Mandaeans, as we shall see presently), and a woman Maryam (i.e., Mary) 
of the noble Parthian clan of the Kamsarakan, which was well established 
in Armenia. Christianity in Armenia boasts of origins in the mission of 
the Apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew. Though the Apostolic legend is 
strongly mythologized, it is at least indisputable that the practice of the 
faith in Armenia long predates the conversion in the early fourth cen- 
tury by St. Gregory the Illuminator of king Tiridates the Great. Given her 
Christian name, it is thus at least possible Mani was the son of an Armenian 
mother. A list of his writings mentions two Epistles to the Armenians; 
a Manichaean Apostolic narrative may be a recasting of an Armenian 
Christian Apostolic legend; and one of Mani's companions at the time 
of his martyrdom was a man bearing a name, Bat, that is best attested in 
Armenian. Manichaeism certainly existed in Armenia thereafter, though 
it became a catch-all term for heresy in Christian polemic. Even so, the 
Paulician, T'ondrakite, and later heresies that flourished on the Armenian 
plateau have a distinctly Manichaean/Gnostic flavor to them. 

Mani created a complex, multi-tiered Gnostic cosmogony and cosmol- 
ogy, in which he created some beings and borrowed many others from 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and Buddhism, averring that the followers of 
these religions had misunderstood and corrupted the original revelations of 
their prophetic founders. It was probably this strategy of re-interpretation 
of pre-existing teachings that earned the Manichaeans the designation 
zandlg, "explicator" in Middle Persian, which was maintained into the 
mediaeval period in the Near East, cf. the Arabic loan zandlq, pi. zanddiqa. 
Of course the seventh-century Arab religious reformer, Muhammad, was 
to do much the same thing, presenting his new Scripture-in-verse, the 
Qur'dn ("Call"), not as an innovation, but as a clear (mubln) exposition of 
the truths of the Old and New Testaments that the Jews and Christians 
had muddied over time. The Manichaean strategy was parasitical: in the 
West, the translators of its scriptures gave their work a pseudo-Christian 
cast; in China, the same teachings were phrased in such a manner as to 
make the Buddhist element predominant. Cultural variation may account 
for some of this; but, given the malignant effect of Manichaeism on the 
earlier faith communities it infiltrated, one might better liken the pro- 
cess to the adaptation of a virus to a host it is invading. It is noteworthy 
that the one prominent, revealed religion of antiquity that Mani made no 
attempt to co-opt was Judaism. Though Gershom Scholem perceived a 
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Gnostic aspect in Kabbala, an internal mystical trend in Judaism of uncer- 
tain beginnings, the Manichaeans hated rootedly the pro-cosmic Creator 
God, the teleological history of the nation of Israel, and the Temple cult 
of Jerusalem. Part of the reason for this seems to be that the cult of the 
abovementioned Mughtasila came into being precisely through a radical 
rejection of and rebellion against Second Temple Judaism. 

Though Manichaeism is long dead, the sect to which Patteg adhered 
still survives, as the religion of the small Mandaean community of south- 
ern Iraq and Iran. The Aramaic designation manda' (dd hayye), "knowledge 
(of life)" (Mandaic Aramaic manda d hiia), is an obvious equivalent of 
Gk. gnosis itself, with the mention of life familiar from the second ele- 
ment of the name of Manichaeism, though it has been suggested that 
the Mandaic word manda is a loan from Persian meaning "dwelling". 30 
According to native tradition, the early members of the community fled to 
a mountain in Media — northwestern Iran — they named Harran gawaitha 
("the Inner"), 31 in the days of king Ardban, i.e., in the Arsacid period. The 
foundation of their faith is the belief that the creative and sustaining force 
of the universe is the Great Life, which comes to us through the waters of 
the Yardna, i.e., Jordan — this and other Biblical references in Mandaean 
cosmology suggest their ancestors were native to the Land of Israel. But, 
as one may expect of the precursors of Mani, Mandaean Gnosticism radi- 
cally inverts the religion of the Chosen People: a Hebrew name of God, 
Adonai, in Mandaean designates the melka, "king", of darkness; and, scan- 
dalously, Mandaeans commemorate in mourning the wicked host of the 
pursuing Egyptians whom God drowned in the Red Sea in the Exodus! 32 
The Mandaeans employ a form of Aramaic script peculiar to themselves: 
it is employed talismanically, and each letter possesses a symbolic value. 
A salient feature of Mandaean manuscripts is the employment of vividly 
angular line drawings of sacred beings, objects, and scenes. It is a tradi- 
tion that cherishes, as the Manichaeans did, long poetical texts, mysteri- 
ous spells, calligraphic writing, and the production of graphic art. William 



30 See E.S. Drower, The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran (Leiden: Brill, 1962), 10. 

31 The "outer" Harran would be the ancient city of Abraham's sojourn, which lies a few 
miles south of the ancient Syro-Armenian stronghold of Christianity, Edessa (modern Urfa, 
in Turkey). For centuries Harran was the center of the Neoplatonizing, Gnostic Sabian 
religion, whose connections to the Mandaean faith are numerous and obvious. So many of 
the early Mandaeans lived in regions contiguous to, or overlapping, Armenia and territo- 
ries inhabited by Armenians, on the south and southeast: Maryam's Kamsarakan kinsmen 
would thus have been likely to encounter them. 

32 Drower, The Mandaeans 76, 89. 
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Blake would have found it most congenial. The complex of Mandaean 
cosmology and mythology presents a richly heterogeneous plethora of 
beings, from the gods and heroes of ancient Iran (e.g., Bahram, the yazata 
VaraSrayna of the Avesta; and the Saka hero Rostam familiar from the Sah- 
name of Ferdosi) to the Egyptian creator-god with Hebrew divine suffix, 
Ptahil. That is, where William Blake lodges an individual creative protest 
against the Creator God of the establishment of the Age of Enlightenment, 
whom he calls Urizen (i.e., "your Reason") and shapes a cosmology within 
his aesthetic craft, drawing from diverse sources, the Mandaeans do all this 
as an established religious system. So when Blake paints a cosmic painting 
of the sea of time and space, with tree and prophet and cave, expressing 
Neoplatonic and other values, one might hope to find a Mandaean paral- 
lel. And it is found, indeed, as a concrete object, as no less that the central 
locus of the principal rituals of Mandaean life and faith. 

The name of the Mandaean temple complex in the literary language is 
mashkhana, lit. "dwelling place". 33 This is, of course, none other than the 
Aramaic equivalent of Hebrew mishkan, a designation of the holy Temple 
at Jerusalem. In common Mandaic the place is called simply the manda 
(plate 3), as though it embodied everything essential to the Mandaean 
system. (It is noteworthy that the manda d hiia is often represented as 
a great tree: cf. the tree at the center foreground of Blake's painting, and 
Pushkin's green oak.) The manda is a hut enclosed by a fence within a 
sacred precinct. Only priests may enter the building itself. It must be con- 
structed near a source of "living" water, i.e., ayardna. Two channels — one 
flowing in; the other, out — from the latter are dug, forming a bow-curve in 
front of the cult building. The manda is, correspondingly, the place where 
the rites of the soul's earthly genesis and apogenesis are consecrated: the 
former being the baptism whose prominence is indicated by the early 
Arabic designation of the sect; the latter, the liturgy of masiqta ("ascen- 
sion") performed at death. The enfranchised soul travels North over the 
great white mountain Sur, up past the guard-houses (mataratha) of the 
imprisoning planetary demons to Ptahil: it boards a ship of light and trav- 
els across a kind of celestial Styx to the shores of the worlds of light and 
bliss from which it originally came before the descent into matter. 34 

Since William Blake and the Mandaeans worked from kindred sources 
of inspiration — the Neoplatonism of his De antro nympharum is not 



33 Ibid., 10. 

34 Ibid., 123-125, 197-199. 
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remote in time or ideological and religious orientation from the Gnostic 
movements of the Second Temple period in Israel and the Arsacid period 
in Armenia and Parthian Mesopotamia — it is not surprising that their 
visions of the geographic particulars of the meeting-point of the spiritual 
and material worlds should, mutatis mutandis, coincide. There is no docu- 
mentation to suggest that Pushkin saw Blake's painting; and it is equally 
certain he was innocent of the intricacies of Mandaean orthopraxy. Yet 
his Prologue has its curving seashore, sacred tree, a kind of precinct, and 
all sorts of beings coming in and out of the Otherworld. In the middle 
is the human figure observing or controlling it all: Blake's Prophet, the 
Mandaeans' Priest, Pushkin himself. 

In considering the Russian poem, one must concede that we deal with 
coincidence. C.G. Jung might have preferred the term synchronicity — his 
acausal connecting principle — to coincidence; and perhaps he would have 
adduced the Pushkinian correspondence as an example of the operation 
of an archetypal pattern of the collective unconscious. Pace the critics of 
Jung's methodologies: though scholarship is defined by methods depend- 
ing upon argument from material evidence and must exclude therefore 
the inherently supernatural categories of synchronicity and archetype, it 
is also, on the same grounds, not possible for a scholar to reject outright 
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the possibility that synchronicity, archetypes, and the supernatural may 
in fact exist, even if they cannot be adduced in a study of this kind. 35 It 
is, however, reasonable to propose that Pushkin, in a manner parallel to 
Blake and the Gnostics, employed a "poetics of composition" (the term 
belongs to the Russian Structuralist Boris Uspensky) in which the various 
symmetries of the scene: curve of sea, space of shore, dark line of for- 
est; central tree and author, drawing in the viewer; the sense of entrance 
and exit at the meeting point of the mythological and the quotidian — 
have a pleasing harmony that observant human inhabitants of the same 
world (with seas, trees, forests) are likely to represent in much the same 
way, whether for ritual (Mandaeans), a painting (Blake, Ramazanov), or 
a poem (Pushkin). 

It is time now to consider the effect the Prologue, or elements of it, 
exerted upon some visionary Russian writers after Pushkin; and how they 
developed these themes. The image of the Polaris-bound Mandaean soul, 
freed from the body and rocketing over a great white mountain, reminds 
one of the memorable confusion of white fountain and mountain, the pun- 
ning misprint not nonsense but a web of sense, in the near-death experi- 
ences recounted in the novel Pale Fire of Nabokov. 

5. After Pushkin 1: Nabokoviana 

Vladimir Nabokov completed another work by Pushkin, the unfinished 
drama Rusalka (1832). The Rusalka-Mermaid is the mythological crea- 
ture mentioned in the Prologue; so the striking appearance of Pushkin in 
the poem is the element that surely inspired Nabokov's final line in his 
completion of Rusalka, where the poet is made abruptly, even absurdly, 
to appear with mildly comic alliteration: «ITyiiiKHH nojKHMaeT nvie i iaMH» 
Pushkin pozhimaet plechami, "Pushkin shrugs his shoulders." 36 In his first 



35 However one must stress that if an artist reads Jung's books, for instance, it is merely 
perverse not to acquaint oneself with Jung's ideas when studying and interpreting the 
artist's work. It is worth quoting in this connection the important observation of James 
Elkins, On the Strange Place of Religion in Contemporary Art (NY: Routledge, 2004), 52: "The 
difference between the art studied in universities and the wider world of art practices can 
almost be defined by the acceptance, or rejection, of Jung. Inside academia scholars make 
use of Lacan and other post-Freudians; outside it, and in studio practice, people read Jung 
and Joseph Campbell." 

36 One should note, in addition to the obvious alliteration with the initial p-, the subtler 
employment in all three words of an affricate series: s-z-c. Cf. Nabokov's cunning allitera- 
tion of the cluster gn- in the following note. Nabokov published his addition under his 
nom de plume Sirin in Hoeuii TKypnaji (The New Journal), NY, 1942.2, 181-184: see discussion 
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novel in English written in America, Bend Sinister, Nabokov enters the nar- 
rative at the end and allows the hero, Adam Krug, to see him. This inter- 
vention reaches farther in thematic effect than Pushkin's, since Nabokov's 
authorial entrance allows his character to discern a transcendent reality 
beyond the firing squad within the fiction. 37 But it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Prologue inspired it. As Jane Grayson has noted, Nabokov in his 
completion of the drama drew upon mermaid tales going back to Classical 
myth and prehistory. The myth of the mermaid, who avenges love betrayed 
by luring victims down to her watery realm, evokes themes important to 
Nabokov: lost treasures, kingdoms, people. It is a tale also of metamor- 
phosis, of communication between two worlds. 38 The topos of submersion, 
like that of ascension, can be used to evoke transit from this world to the 
next, which Nabokov believed conceals a meaningful symmetry we are to 
discover. So he uses the image to describe a point of literary criticism, in 
Pale Fire (Library of America ed., p. 444): "Actually, it turns to be beautifully 



by J.R. Russell, "A Scholium on Coleridge and an Armenian Demon," /. of the Soc. for 
Armenian Sts. 10 (1998, 1999 [2000]), 70 n. 24, repr. in J.R. Russell, Armenian and Iranian 
Studies (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 9; Cambridge, MA, 2004), 996. From their 
correspondence we know that Edmund Wilson expected that Nabokov would provide 
an unorthodox ending to Rusalka; but Nabokov responded, in a slightly condescending, 
didactic way, that Pushkin would not have done so. An ineluctable quality of Pushkin is 
lightness and richness without innovation or, sometimes, even sublime content. But what 
Nabokov leaves unsaid in the exchange is that he considers "Pushkin shrugs his shoulders" 
to be within the bounds of Russian classical conventionality. So the basis for this convic- 
tion has to be its precedent, this Prologue. 

37 Nabokov adumbrated this effect in an earlier novel written in Russian, TlpuzjiauieHue 
Ha K03Hb (Invitation to a Beheading), where the hero Cincinnatus simply walks away from 
the scene of his execution and through the flimsy fabric of the fictional reality, towards 
a world inhabited by people like him. Since he has been accused by a ludicrous totalitar- 
ian tyranny of gnoseologicheskaya gnusnost' ("gnostical turpitude") for being insufficiently 
transparent, one must conclude that he is headed for what is to him the Otherworld — and 
for the reader, this sublunar world — in which his libertarian, individualistic creator dwells. 
Nabokov would have noticed that in RL the Rusalka provides a wonderful Otherworld 
for a knight whom Ruslan hurls into the Dnieper: « . . . H oihiiimo 6buio, mto Por/iaa/ Tex 
Bop, pycajiKa MOJio/iafl/ Ha xjia/i,Hbi nepcn npHHiuia/ H, waflHO bhth3h jio63aa,/Ha /pro co 
CMexoM yBjiexjia,/ H flOJiro nocjie, HOibio TeMHoii/ Epo/ifl 6jih3 thxhx 6eperoB,/ EoraTbipa 
npiwpaK orpoMHbiii/ nyraji nycTWHHbix pw6aKOB» (A.C. nyniKHH, IIoah. co6p. coh., t. 4, 
c. 36= PJI 2.496-504: A.S. Pushkin, Complete Works, vol. 4, 36= RL 2.496-504) "And it was 
heard that Rogdai/ A young mermaid of those waters took/ To her cold bosom/ And, cov- 
ering the hero with greedy kisses/ Conducted him away in laughter to the bottom,/ And 
long after of a dark night/ The knight's gigantic shade/ Wandering near the quiet banks/ 
Did frighten lonesome fishermen." 

38 See Jane Grayson, "Rusalka and the Person from Porlock," in Symbolism and After: 
Essays on Russian Poetry in Honour of Georgette Donchin (ed. Arnold McMillin; London: 
Bristol Classical Press, 1992), 171. 
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accurate when you once make the plunge and compel yourself to open 
your eyes in the limpid depths under its confused surface." 

In the seventh chapter of the novel Bend Sinister, which Nabokov had 
originally intended to call The Man from Porlock, with a nod to the locus 
classicus of a vision interrupted, Coleridge's "Kubla Khan", there is a 
scholarly fantasia in which Ophelia, the Russalka letheana, or Mermaid 
of Lethe, floats in the waters of a Coleridgean river god Alpheus; and her 
lover Hamlet's mirror-double is Telmah, i.e., Telemachus: another prince 
in search of a lost father. (This is an early example of the use of mean- 
ingful looking-glass words to multiply realities and evoke potustoronnost', 
"Otherworldliness", that Nabokov was later to employ in Pale Fire.) It is 
plain that Nabokov had Pushkinian rusalki in mind for many reasons; but 
one can also prove that the mermaid of the Prologue to RL in particular 
was of importance to him. The center of Pnin is the Joycean "Pninsday" 
chapter, in which through the citation in a Russian class of Pushkin's 
poem of 1829, Brozhu liya vdol' ulits shumnykh ("Whether I wander down 
noisy streets . . ."), and other machinations, the author links the chronol- 
ogy of Pnin's own life to the fateful dates of Pushkin's. This is preceded 
by the visit of Pnin's estranged wife, Liza, a cruel and shallow woman 
whose poems are obscene (and hilarious) parodies of Anna Akhmatova's 
lyrics — the verses enraged Akhmatova when she learnt of them. 39 Pnin is 
the opposite of Liza in every way: his love and telepathic empathy with 
their son Victor (this is a reprise of the Hamlet/Telemachus theme) is in 
contrast to her neglect; his loyalty and kindness are brighter against the 
background of her callousness. Liza is a cheap imitator of Akhmatova; Pnin 
shares an occult connection to Pushkin himself. After Liza leaves, the dis- 
traught, despairing, lost Pnin sits crying in his American landlady's kitchen: 
Joan tries to distract him with ads in a magazine, one of which shows a 
sailor, cat, and mermaid on a desert island. The sailor's thought-balloon 
converts the semi-human, semi-ichthyic rusalka into a full woman; the 
cat's, into a whole fish. But the marooned sailor is perhaps an intrusion of 
Pnin, who is called the "water-father" at various points in the book. Is the 
shipwrecked feline a certain Learned Cat? If so, then Pushkin, commu- 
nicating astrally across the poshlost' ("vulgarity") of American consumer 
culture, is telling Pnin that it's all right. You are not lost. I'm here in the 



39 She should not have taken umhrage. The Russian equivalent of Lewis Carroll's par- 
ody, "How doth the little crocodile ..." in Nabokov's translation of Alice in Wonderland is a 
parody, too — but of "God's little bird no labor knows, no care ..." in Pushkin's The Gypsies'. 
On the influence of Carroll's "Jabberwocky" on Daniil Kharms, see text 5, below. 
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poem, and so are you — as me. As noted above, the fates of the two will 
become similarly merged in the next chapter of Pnin, through Nabokov's 
manipulation of dates. 

It seems to me that Nabokov perceived in Pushkin's lightness the liber- 
ating, luminous hope of his potustoronnost'. In one stanza of RL, the kid- 
napped Ludmila decides to commit suicide by drowning — in the original 
plan, Nabokov's "My Poor Pnin", the water-father, was to kill himself — but 
doesn't. Early on Pninsday, the hero teaches the poem in which Pushkin 
wonders where death will find him: v boyu li, v stranstvii, v volnakh "in 
battle, wandering, or waves" — and this strophe is repeated in a reverie 
towards the end. The triplet: V volnakh reshilas' utonut',/ Odnako v vody 
ne prygnula/ I dale prodolzhala put' (H.351-353, p. 32) "She decided to 
drown in the waves/ But did not jump into the waters/ And continued 
on her way." And the following stanza ends with and even more play- 
ful, resumptive triplet, to stress the cheerful lightness of the heroine's 
essential nature: Ne stanu est', ne budu slushat',/ Umru sredi tvoikh sadov!/ 
Podumala — i stala kushat' (11.375-377, P- 3 2 ) "I shall not dine, I shall not 
heed:/ I'll die here in your gardens!/ She thought, and thereupon began 
to eat." Nabokov, who noticed that volshebnik, "sorcerer", was a partial 
anagram of his name and encoded it into his ars poetica, the poem "Fame" 
("C/iaBa"), must have delighted in the wittily Voltairean and quite disin- 
genuous avowal by Pushkin, the greater magician, in RL: Ya kazhdyi den', 
vosstav ot sna,/ Blagodaryu serdechno Boga/ za to, chto v nashi vremena/ 
Volshebnikov ne tak uzh mnogo (IV.1-4, p. 50) "Every day, arising from 
sleep/ 1 give heartfelt thanks to God/ That in our times/ There aren't very 
many sorcerers." 

Another of Nabokov's concerns, allied to the problems of the 
Otherworld, of memory and loss, and of preternatural affinity, was that 
of time. Speak, Memory begins with a disquisition on it; 40 and towards 



40 Nabokov mentions a friend who had a particular horror of films made before his 
own birth, for they depicted a world going about its business utterly without his exis- 
tence. (After our death, we are not so entirely absent, since some remember us, and our 
deeds leave their traces and effects.) It is certain that Nabokov knew the writer and poet 
Delmore Schwartz: the latter wrote about the former's work in correspondence with the 
editor of the publishing house New Directions; and Mrs. Mary Kennedy of Cambridge, 
Mass., who was then married to the Faulkner scholar Prof. Calvert Collins, recalled to me 
that Schwartz and Nabokov were often in the same company as evening guests at her 
home near the Harvard campus during World War II. So one wonders whether Nabokov 
ever read Schwartz's short story, "In Dreams Begin Responsibilities", in which the narrator 
dreams he is seated in a cinema watching a film of his parents' courtship. He jumps up 
from his seat to shout: his horror does not come, though, from a perception of his previous 
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the end of his earthly life the writer had Van Veen append an essay on it 
to Ada. Pushkin, as one has suggested above, managed to transcend time 
in his Prologue. The rusalka, by appearing seated in a tree, is a markedly 
Russian mermaid, different from the undines of other European folkloric 
traditions. But she also serves as an emblem of the poet's unique abil- 
ity imaginatively to command the two worlds, to transform both, and to 
effect their intercommunication. The seated rusalka prefigures the seated 
Pushkin. His introduction of her is homage to Zhukovsky, whose ballad 
inspired Pushkin's; and Nabokov in his time further refracted with char- 
acteristic cunning the sorcery of his predecessors. 

6. After Pushkin 2: Into the Fifth Dimension with Khlebnikov and Kharms 

The aspect of glossolalia that one finds in the poetry of William Blake: the 
invention of names or words that are phonetically impressive but often 
nonsensical or only para-semantic, like mantras — is of particular impor- 
tance when one considers how poets of the 20th century were to encoun- 
ter Pushkin's mythopoesis and craft their own. The creative manipulation 
of sound and speech, whether to express the personal apperception of a 
religious reality that normal language is inadequate to represent, or to 
shape a new and mythopoetic literary vision, is common to early Christians 
and Gnostics, and to Russian Futurians and absurdists, including two 
whose work is particularly indebted to Pushkin's Prologue to RL, Velimir 
Khlebnikov and Daniil Kharms. The latter in particular acknowledges a 
debt to Lewis Carroll, the author of the poem "Jabberwocky" — which has 
been invoked, in turn, to describe the operations of ancient religion! One 
can, in other words, reasonably adduce ancient Near Eastern religious data 
in the attempt to understand ostensibly secular poetry of recent times. 41 
We shall discuss a Russian Futurian transmutation of the landscape of the 
Prologue to RL, one in which time is made into a concrete object. So it is 
apposite to mention that one of Blake's likely sources, the 18th-century 
English Neoplatonist Thomas Taylor, has a rather tactile evocation of time 
that could have informed the image of water in Blake's painting: "Even 



nonexistence, but from a desire never to have been born. It is no new sentiment. Areion 
me einai, the Greeks averred; and W.S. Burroughs used latterly to quote with approval the 
Mexican adage, "The worst mistake is to have been born." 

41 See the citations of Patricia Cox Miller, Morton Smith, and Hart Crane in the discus- 
sion of "Jabberwocky", texts 5.1, 5.2. 
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time, with restlesse motion, slides away/ Like living streames." 42 If one 
juxtaposes the pictures by Ramazanov and Blake, the curvature of the 
shore of Pushkin's lyric may be not only Arina Rodionovna's traditional 
incipit to a skazka, but also a concrete evocation of time, in which the 
circle of repetition and the linearity of change merge as a curve, a bow. 

But it is Velimir Khlebnikov who first reflects in subsequent Russian 
poetry on this possible facet of Pushkin's work: the reduction of the tem- 
poral to a mere dimension like those of space — the creation of a landscape 
of which the space-time continuum is but a component. The creatures and 
setting of the Prologue to RL are diffused through several poems and prose 
pieces (texts 2.1-6) written around 1907 by the budetnik "Futurian", who 
evokes concisely a higher-dimensional, poetically envisioned universe 
through neologisms in which such abstractions as time and feeling are 
made into concrete objects: beings fly on grustyl'ya, "sorrow-wings" (2.6); 
a vidyaz' "seer-knight" (2.3) accomplishes his quests; and the landscape is 
dominated by vremysh "time-grass" (2.1). The mead is that vechnosti vino, 
"wine of eternity", particular to Russia (2.4); and the Rusalka (2.2) expands 
from a mythical creature into a being who incorporates also the hom- 
onymic seasonal festival Rosalia. Pushkin's izbushka receives a neologistic 
epithet, vremataya, "made of time, chronish"; the forest itself is vremovoi, 
"timeful". As for the "Russian spirit" Pushkin extols in the Prologue (though 
playfully undermining Baba Yaga's sinister taste for Russians to eat), 
Khlebnikov underscores and celebrates the etymological link between the 
Slavs, slava "glory", and slovo "word, epic, lay" (2.5). Strangely, and coinci- 
dentally, the present-day British writer Scarlett Thomas within her novel 
The End of Mr. Fhas composed a sonnet as Prologue to an imaginary work 
on an Otherworld. This Prologue begins with the evocation of a "time- 
wrought" seashore; and its structure parallels in important ways that of 
Pushkin's poem, through KhlebnikoVs lens (see text 6.1). Thomas does 
share some interests, at least, with another Russian poet who revisited 
Pushkin's curving seashore: the absurdist Daniil Kharms. 

Kharms (text 4.1) wrote two versions of a poem beginning with the 
line "Haflo KHKaTb jiyKOMopbe" ("The curving shore [lukomor'e] deserves 
a coo"). The shorter and earlier version is in his fourth notebook, dated 
18 August-30 September 1925, in 34 lines on two pages. The incipit is pure 



42 Thomas Taylor, Works of Plato, II, 672, cit. by Christopher Heppner, Reading Blake's 
designs (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 250. 
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Pushkinian mythopoesis: the use of the word jryKOMopbe in the very first 
line is sufficient to show this — but with the simultaneous introduction of 
a rare but venerable verb from the Slavonic epic antiquity of the Igor' Tale 
that so interested Pushkin: KHKaTb (kikaf). It is to be employed twice as 
an infinitive (1. 1,13), once in a form of the 3rd pers. pres. (KHKaeT, 1. 22), 
and once as a perf. ppart. reflexive (HaKHKaBiuHCb, I.14). It is onomato- 
poeic, used of the call of a bird (e.g., «KH*ieT jie6ep,h 6e^aa», "the white 
swan cries"; in the Igor' Tale, Yaroslavna «3er3Hiieio KbmeT» "coos like 
a cuckoo"); 43 and it appears in the standard Russian dictionary of Dahl 
(II, p. 107) immediately before the entry on KHKHMopa, kikimora. This is 
a juxtaposition Kharms is unlikely to have failed to notice. For this is the 
name of a Russian mythical house spirit who lives invisibly behind the 
stove by day and emerges at night to make mischief with looms and spin- 
dles. One who sees her spinning will die, so it is likely these instruments 
retain their ancient significance as symbols of fate. Variants of the name 
of this creature include rama and KbiKa, so a derivation from KHKaTb is at 
least possible (the element moralmara means by itself an illusory vision 
or sprite). If the kikimora is the "mara who cries (kikaet/kichet/kychet)" , 
though, then the derivation would have to do with a sound rather than 
the bird-like appearance of other mythical, siren-like beings such as the 
Sirin or Gamayun. For the kikimora appears as a woman with long, flow- 
ing hair: she is sometimes thought to be the wife of the male house spirit, 
the domovoi. The kikimora likes not only settled habitations, but empty 
houses as well; and she can be introduced into a new dwelling under con- 
struction by vengeful carpenters — who put a sort of little voodoo doll in 
the foundations — if the builder is stingy with the vodka! 44 

The mythical creature kikimora makes a brief appearance, in fact, in a 
play based upon the Prologue to RL. Yulii Kim, whose bardic songs were 
popular among the Soviet generation of the 1960's and later, published 



43 Edward Keenan, Josef Dobrovsky, 243, 258, provides a list of ten birds in the epic, for 
whose song nine different verbs are used. The zegzitsa, "cuckoo" (modern Rus. kukushka) 
uses kykati (modern kikaf). 

44 See PyccKuu deMOHO/ioiunecKuu CAoeapb, coct. T.A. HorsHiKOBa, CFI6: rieTep6yprcKMH 
nncaTejib, 1995, c. 210-218 (T.A. Novichkova, ed., Russian demonological dictionary, 
St. Petersburg: Petersburg Writer, 1995, 210-218), s.v.;W.F. Ryan, The Bathouse at Midnight: 
An Historical Survey of Magic and Divination in Russia (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1999), 43, 227; Linda J. Ivanits, Russian Folk Belief (Armonk, NY: 
M.E. Sharpe, 1989), 57. 
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recently a play, "Rusalka on the Branches: A Pushkinian Tale", 45 in 
which Zhora, a New Russian thug who owns a holding company called 
Lukomor'e and plans to open a sort of Russian Disneyland, accompanies 
Sasha (i.e., Alexander Pushkin) to the real otherworld Lukomor'e in search 
of a mermaid for a sideshow. To underscore the role in Russian culture 
of the new kleptocracy, the author makes Zhora the latter-day catamite 
d'Anthes, who murders Sasha but ends up as the transgendered fake of his 
own freak show. Kim takes careful note of all the points where Pushkin 
has departed from the formulae of the folktale: of the unexpectedly 
brown wolf, for instance, this colloquy: "Sashka: He isn't gray. He's brown. 
Zhora: Brown means it's a bear, Sanya." (P. 378: «CauiKa: Oh He cepbift- 
oh 6ypbift. )Kopa: Byphift- sto MeflBe/ns, CaHH.») Where Pushkin has the 
innocent, exultant "There is the Russian spirit — there is Russia's scent!" 
and Baba Yaga perambulates on the land in her mortar, Kim restores the 
Slavonic equivalent of a real witch's threatening, cannibalistic "Fee, fie, 
foe, fum! I smell the blood of an Englishman!" (p. 416: «Oy, qby . . . 3flecb 
pyccKHH flyx . . . 3flecb Pycbio naxHeT», "Foo, foo . . . there's a Russian spirit/ 
scent... it smells here of Rus'."). In a nod to the masterpiece of 20th- 
century Russian mythopoesis, Mikhail Sergeyevich Bulgakov's novel The 
Master and Margarita, the Learned Cat introduces himself by the name of 
Woland's feline assistant, Behemoth (p. 374). So, on p. 379, the Wolf calls 
the noxious Zhora a "swamp demon" (kikimora boLotnaya). Kim writes in 
a literature permanently suffused in Pushkin's charm, where Kharms has 
joined the stream of poetry loved and recited; so the appearance in this 
intricately self-conscious play of the kikimora may be the imprint of the 
echo of a Kharmsian bird whose kikat' at the curving shore itself echoes 
both Pushkin and the archaic monument of the Igor' Tale. 

The mixture of magical and folkloric resonances in a word reaching back 
to the beginnings of Russian poetry, together with the power and symbol- 
ism of its onomatopoeic sound, would have multiply appealed to Kharms: 
the word kikat' would have lain on a boundary between the actual and the 
unseen, between the semantic and zaum', rather like the obscure English 
words Lewis Carroll, whose work Kharms read and liked, resurrected as 
neologisms in his compactly mythopoetic crypto-epic "Jabberwocky". Did 
Kharms realize the layered powers of his terminology? Since he uses kikat' 



45 KDjihh Khm, «PycajiKa Ha bctbhx: LTyniKHHCKaH CKa3Ka», Mon MamyiuKa Poccusi, 
MocKBa: BpeMfl, 2003, c. 362-440: Yulii Kim, "Rusalka on the Branches", My Mother Russia 
(Moscow: Time, 2003), 362-440. 
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so often in so many forms, it means at least that he concentrated on the 
word — so perhaps he did. But as Lewis Carroll remarked in a letter of 1896 
to young readers, "Words mean more than we mean to express when we 
use them." 46 

The rhythm of Kharms' poem, the phrase «H3 3a ocTpoBa» ("out from 
the isle"), and the reference to Pechenegs, summon other old themes of 
Russian folk and epic culture: the ballad of Sten'ka Razin, and the Polovtsy/ 
Pechenegs of the Igor' Tale. The mention of Alyonka (A/iemo, 1. 15) refers 
to the genre of the Russian folk tale, or skazka; and Alexander, "half Asia", 
the Minotaur, Phoenicia, and an Isle of Darkness, belong to the fantasia 
of the Alexander Romance, with its panoply of mythical monsters, miracu- 
lous locomotion, and adventures in remote, fabulous climes. Amnion may 
refer to the Egyptian god reputed to be the divine father of Alexander of 
Macedon, who was depicted on coins with the ram's horns of the Nilotic 
divinity curling out of his leonine tresses (hence Alexander's appellation 
in Qur'anic literature as dhu'L qarnain, "he of the horns twain"). 

Kharms mentions also the word kabala (1. 6). The poet was fascinated 
by magic and the occult, by Egyptian symbols (especially the ankh), 
and by the Hebrew alphabet and the Jewish Kabbala. 47 In notebook 8 
(18 October 1926-13 May 1927, 1.139) he provides a careful diagram of the 
Kabbalistic Tree of Life, with the names of the sefirot transcribed into 
Cyrillic and translated into Russian; and in notebook 22, from the early 
ig3o's, he lists the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, with their symbolism 
noted both in Cyrillic and in a private cipher (I, 400; III.147). In the lat- 
ter notebook (I.416) he has a shorter list of the Hebrew letters, alongside 
which is the Tetragrammaton, an apparent experimental mutation of it, 
and the phrase TAM 3Y JIHTEHBO, gam zu liteyvo, which is a transcrip- 
tion of an Ashkenazic pronunciation of the old Talmudic maxim Gam zu 
Ld-tova, "This, too, is for the best." So Kharms has taken the template of 
the mythical geography of the Prologue to RL and has widened its reach to 
include the Asiatic climes of mediaeval romance and the mysteries of the 
Kabbalah, whilst in his usage of kikat' deftly fusing the poetico-magico- 
linguistic practice of zaum' with the same springs of Russian folklore and 



46 Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark: The Definitive Edition with an Introduction 
by Adam Gopnik (ed. Martin Gardner; New York: W.W. Norton, 2006), xxxii; see text 5.2. 

47 Pushkin was aware of his own Ethiopian ancestry; and one of his prized possessions 
was a seal ring with a Hebrew inscription. He had some interest in the occult themes so 
popular among the Gothic writers of the late 18th century; cf. his Queen of Spades, for 
instance. 
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mythology from which Pushkin had drawn. And how might Kharms have 
seen his own place within his fantastic landscape? Kharms and his fel- 
low HHHapH, "Chinars" (this neologism, used as a designation of their lit- 
erary circle, may refer to the angelic ranks, Rus. chiny, in the mystical 
writings of Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite on the structure of the Divine 
world) were convinced that entities from a world or worlds that abut on 
or overlap ours can appear as emissaries. 48 So the idea of the Lukomor'e as 
a transit-point of the Otherworld would not have seemed at all bizarre to 
him: Alexander's (?) island of Amnion, ships, perhaps a Kabbala in ruins 
like a sort of three-dimensional text (unless he means the homonym, old 
Rus. Ka6a^a, a form of slavery or indebtedness), storms "on order", golden 
domes, the black earth, and Alyonya and the Pechenegs present the dif- 
fracted geography of a mythical realm beyond space and time into and 
out of which the mind travels; and one imagines Kharms at home in it. 



Conclusion 

Pushkin's Prologue, immortally famous in every way a poem can be, and 
perfect as the Russian bard's every line was, has of course literally and fig- 
uratively echoed down the nearly two centuries since he wrote it. It is not 
surprising that later visionary geniuses of the Russian poetic art, perceiv- 
ing the rich and strange intricacy beneath its bright and simple surface, 
have refracted its multiple meditations upon myth and story, poet and tra- 
dition, space and time and the joyful surprise that lies ever glimmeringly 
beyond. It can be, indeed, as lucid as you like or as deep as you choose to 
dive — a lively South Russian seashore where delightful creatures disport 
themselves around the Zaporozhian oak, or a sea of space and time lap- 
ping against a mystic shore where a poet seated by the World Tree draws 
his readers into a timely, multi-dimensional otherworld of transformation. 
One can enjoy the shimmering Voltairean surface or submerge oneself in 
Neoplatonist, Gnostic, Armeno-Irano-Aramaic Mandaean depths, or do 
both: Pushkin's art admits the dualities of aesthetic and intellectual, even 
spiritual, pleasure. 

There is a final duality adumbrated in the poem. The Russian litera- 
ture that all the world cherishes began with Pushkin, though it emerges 
from a written tradition, also, that is a thousand years old. The epic and 



48 See Eugene Ostashevsky, tr., OBER1U: An Anthology of Russian Absurdism, Evanston, 
IL: Northwestern University Press, 2006, p. xxvii. 
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mythology in the poem are fresh and new, the stuff of a highly self-con- 
scious Romantic "discovery" of European antiquities. And Russia itself was 
the newest of the European state-empires: the sacrifice of Moscow and 
the victory over Napoleon in 1812, in a way, marked its entry into the poli- 
tics of the continent's great powers far more decisively than the reign of 
Peter the Great. The Slavonic languages are excluded from some surveys 
of ancient tongues, on the arbitrary and misleading grounds that their 
written monuments do not predate the fifth century AD. Yet the Indo- 
European poetic arts were pre-eminently characterized by their orality: 
the Russians are equally an ancient people, kin to the Venedi of Tacitus; 
and their undeniably ancient language is steeped in the deep poetic 
structures of millennia. (In this essay one has touched upon the play of 
ved- and vid-, for example.) Pushkin's lightness and depth, his playfulness 
and seriousness together, reflect a duality of Russia as venerable sage and 
strong and cheerful youth, the nation's antiquity and modernity. Taken 
together these are the wholeness of life, the integrity of vision, the balance 
of time at whose center sit, talking, Pushkin and his Cat. 



Texts 

1. Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin (1799-1837). 

1.1. Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila (A.C. riyuiKHH, IJoAHoe co6panue 
coHUHenuu, t. 4, MocKBa: H3fl. AH CCCP, 1937, c. 5-6: A.S. Pushkin, 
Complete Works, vol. 4, Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
1937, 5-6): 

y jiyKOMopbH fly6 3e;ieHbift;/ 3^aTaa rienb Ha fly6e tom:/ H j\nem h 
HOHbio kot yqeHbift/Bce xo/tht no iieroi KpyroM;/ HfleT HanpaBO — 
necHb 3aBo/i,HT,/ Ha^eBo — CKa3ny roBopHT.// TaM *ryfleca: TaM jieuiHH 
6poflHT,/ Pyca^Ka Ha bctbhx ch/lht;/ TaM Ha HeBeflOMbix flopo>KKax/ 
(10) Cjieflbi HeBHflaHHbix 3Bepeft;/ H36yuiKa TaM Ha Kypwix HOJKKax/ 
Ctoht 6e3 okoh, 6e3 flBepeft;/ TaM jiec h npn BHflemiH nojmbvj TaM o 
3ape npHxnbiHyT Bo/iHbi/ Ha 6per necnaHbift h nycToft,/ H TpHfliiaTb 

BHTH3eH npeKpaCHblx/ HpeflOH H3 BOfl BbLXOflJIT HCHblX,/ H C HHMH 

flHflbKa hx MopcKoft;/ TaM KopojieBHH mhmoxo/i;om/ (20) HneroieT 
rpo3Horo iiapa;/ TaM b o6;iaKax nepe/i, HapoflOM/ Hepe3 .reca, *iepe3 
Mopa/ Ka/iflyH HeceT 6oraTbipji;/ B TeMHHn,e TaM iiapeBHa Ty>KHT,/ 
A 6ypbift bojik eft BepHo c/iyjKHT;/ TaM cTyna c Ba6oio flroft/ HfleT 
6pefleT caMa co6oft;/ TaM riapb Kanjeft Hafl 3./iaTOM naxHeT;/ TaM 
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pyccKHH flyx. . . TaM Pycbio naxHeT!/ (30) H TaM h 6mji, h stefl n nra;/ 
y Mopfl BHfle^ fly6 3e^eHbiii;/ Ilofl hhm cHfleji, h kot yneHbift/ Cboh 
MHe cKa3KH roBopmi./ OflHy n noMHio: CKa3Ky 3Ty/ IloBeflaio Tenepb 
r cBeTy . . . // 

flejia flaBHo MHHyBinHx flHeft,/ IlpeflaHbH crapHHbi rjry6oKOH. 49 

By the bow-curve of the seashore there is a green oak;/ A golden chain 
on that oak:/ And by day and night a Learned Cat/ Goes round con- 
stantly on the chain;/ He goes to the right — chants a lay;/ To the left — 
recites a tale.// Wonders are there: there a Forest Sprite wanders,/ A 
Mermaid sits upon the branches./ There on unknown paths/ Are the 
tracks of unseen beasts;/ A hut there on chicken feet/ Stands without 
windows, without doors;/ There wood and dale are full of visions;/ 
There at dawn roll in the waves/ Onto the empty, sandy shore,/ And 
thirty splendid Knights/ File out of the waters, bright,/ And with them 
their Seaborn Sire;/ There the Prince in passing/ (20) Takes prisoner 
the fearsome King;/ There in the clouds before the people/ Across 
forests, across seas/ The Wizard bears the Hero;/ There in a dungeon 
pines a Princess, / But a Brown Wolf serves her loyally;/ There a mortar 
with the Witch/ Wanders going by itself;/ There king Kashchei with- 
ers over his wealth;/ The Russian spirit is there ... there is the aroma 
of Rus'!/ (30) And there was I — and the mead I drank;/ By the sea I 
saw the green oak;/ Sat beneath it, and the Learned Cat/ Told me his 
tales./ One I remember: this tale/ I shall recount now to society...// 
Deeds of days long gone,/ Traditions of deep antiquity. 
1.2. y Mopn ./ryKOMopbfl ctoht fly6, a Ha tom fly6y 3a/ioTbie rienn, h no 
TeM rremiM xo/tht kot: BBepx HfleT — cKa3KH cKa3bmaeT, bhh3 HfleT — 
necHH noeT. 

By the sea, the curving seashore, an oak stands, and on that oak 
are golden chains, and by those chains walks a cat: he goes up and 
recounts tales; he goes down and sings songs. 

2. William Blake (1757-1827). Text from Milton (composed 1804-1811), 
in The Complete Poetry and Prose of William Blake, edited by David V. 



49 I have included this couplet, a translation from "Carthon" in the Ossian of James 
Macpherson, partly because in the first edition of RL it was both Prologue and Epilogue: 
true to the ancient form of ring composition, it concludes Canto VI. But the separate con- 
cluding couplet also allows one at least the fleeting feeling of the Prologue as a sonnet; cf. 
Scarlett Thomas' sonnet, a parallel in some respects to the Prologue, text 6.1. 
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Erdman, commentary by Harold Bloom (Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1982). 
Robin Hamlyn and Michael Phillips, William Blake (NY: Abrams, 2000), 
discuss the painting "The Sea of Time and Space" (pp. 192-193 and pi. 240) 
and agree with the interpretation advanced by Heppner, discussed above. 
The text from Milton in which Blake mentions the Sea of Time and Space, 
though, is not cited. 

2.1. And all the Spectres of the Dead calling themselves Sons of God,/ In 
his Synagogue worship Satan under the Unutterable Name (p. 104, 
plate ii[i2], lines 13-14). 

2.2. The nature of Infinity is this: that every thing has its/ Own Vortex; 
and when once a traveller thro' Eternity/ Has passed that Vortex, he 
perceives it not roll backward behind/ His path, into a Globe itself 
enfolding, Like a Sun (p. 109, plate 15 [17], lines 21-24). 

2.3. First Milton saw Albion upon the Rock of Ages,/ Deadly pale, 
outstretch'd, and snowy-cold, storm-cover'd — / A Giant form of 
perfect beauty, outstretch'd on the Rock/ In solemn Death: the Sea 
of Time and Space thunder'd aloud/ Against the Rock, which was 
enwrapped with the weeds of Death./ Hovering over the cold bosom 
in its vortex, Milton bent down/ To the bosom of Death: what was 
underneath soon seemed above,/ A cloudy heaven mingled with 
stormy seas in loudest ruin,/ But as a wintry globe descends pre- 
cipitant, thro' Beulah bursting,/ With thunders loud and terrible, so 
Milton's Shadow fell/ Precipitant, loud thund'ring, into the Sea of 
Time and Space (p. 109, plate 15 [17], lines 36-46). 

3. Velimir Khlebnikov (1885-1921). Texts from the ed. Bejirnvmp 
X/ie6HHKOB, Co6panue coHUHenuu e mpex moMax, CU6: AKafleMHnecKHH 
npoeKT, 2001 (Velimir Khlebnikov, Collected Works in Three Volumes, 
St. Petersburg: Academic Project, 2001), cited by vol. and page no. In an auto- 
bigraphical sketch of 1914, the poet notes that he was born 28 Oct. 1885 in 
the Astrakhan' steppe, and "in my veins there flows the Armenian blood of 
the Alabov [clan]" («b mohx jKunax ecTb apivuiHCKaji KpoBb (Ajia6oBbi)»). 

3.1. (I, 61): BpeMbiuiH — KaMbimH / Ha 03epe 6epere,/ Tfle KaMemsn 
BpeMeHeM,/ Tfle BpeMH KaMemseM./ Ha 6epera 03epe/ BpeMbiuiH, 
KaMbiuiH,/ Ha 03epa 6epere/ CBJiiiieHHo iiryMjmrHe. 

(1907, 1908) 

Reeds of time, blades of grass/ On the shore of the lake,/ Where the 
stones are time's means;/ And time, a thing of stone./ On the lake 
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belonging to the shore,/ Reeds of time, blades of grass/ On the shore 
of the lake,/ Sacred sussurus. 

(In my translation I have rendered Khlebnikov's invented vremyshi, 
a compound, pi., of vremya "time" and kamysh' "tall grass" as literally 
as possible, and have tried to retain the assonance of the final stro- 
phe. To convey the cultural markedness of tall grasses to Americans, 
Walt Whitman provides the echo. Khlebnikov himself was prob- 
ably inspired to use these grasses as the incipit of his evocation of 
the mythical world by K.D. Bal'mont's Symbolist landscapes of the 
1890's: the poem Kamyshi, with its echoes of Poe, and the famous 
Bezglagol'nost' ("Speechlessness"), with its strophe "HeflBroKHhift 
KaMbiin. He TpeneuieT ocoKa." ("The grasses are motionless; the 
reeds do not stir.") Here is the looser, though more tuneful, render- 
ing by Velimir Khlebnikov, The King of Time: Selected Writings of the 
Russian Futurian (tr. Paul Schmidt, ed. Charlotte Douglas; Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard Univ. Press, 1985), 16: "The streams of time/ On stone 
dreams,/ The rush of streams/ On time's stones./ Rustling sedge/ At 
the lake's edge — / Reverent hush,/ Reverberant rush.") 

3.2. (I, 46-47): Pyca^Ka TejioM ra/ry6i>iM/ HeMo6 ocemoix KpacoTy/ 
BocneTb xoTe^a./ Tyfla, o, k Heft! Tyfla, o, k hhm!/ H BMur k peice! H 
BMur b Bo/my!/ Tyfla, rfle peHb! Tyfla, rfle neHa!/ Ho rfle ace iie;ib? Ho 
rfle ace Tejio?/ Ho rfle ace njieH? Ho rfle nojioH?/ OHa, OHa, o yacac 
c/ibmry, — 3e^eHa?i aceHa!/ H Bonvib ee, To/ma ucnyroM — / O yacac, 
y>Kac, o copoivi!..// Ha npocTbrae k BbicoKOMy He6y/ Pyca^onbero 
3aMaHHHKa nofl6pacbmaioT. 

(1907) 

A mermaid with sky-blue body/ The beauty of autumnal mutenesses/ 
Wanted to extol in song./ There, to her; there, to them!/ Instantly into 
the river and the wave!/ There, where the shoal is; there, where the 
foam!/ But where is object; body, where?/ Where is captivity; the cap- 
tive, where?/ She, she, I hear the fear — wife all green!/ And a fright- 
ened mob is her howling,/ O horror, horror and shame!/ They toss the 
mermaid's prey/ On a blanket high into the sky. 

3.3. (I, 63): BHflH3b BHfleHHft 6e3JIHKHx/ BepOIUH B flBH/ EcTb y3bIBHOCTbIHb 

peflKoft MeHTbi,/ B pyca^HHx hbh ra/ry6omH,/ Be3MepHoft, 6eciieHHoft, 
6ecnjieHHoft,/ BecTeuiHoft Mokouih/ EcTb pyca^ue xjui6eft MeHTbi,/ 
EcTb Pycb xjm6eft flOMupHoro,/ X^n6eft flOBem;Hoft nepTbi/ 
floMupHoro Mupa. 
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(1907) 

The visioknight 50 of visions faceless/ Of a thing of faith awake/ Is the 
hearkenfreezing of a rare dream,/ In the Rusaliences 51 of skyblueness 
waking,/ Of boundless, priceless, uncaptured/ Mokosh' 52 light and 
unconsoled./ There is a Rusalience of the gulfs of dream,/ A Rus' 53 of 
abysses before the world,/ Of gulfs of the shape before form/ Of the 
world before it was made. 

3.4. (I, 58): Pocchh 3a6buia HaroiTKH,/ B hhx bc^hocth 6mjio bhho,/ H b 
nepBOM pa3o6paHHOM cbhtkc/ Boc^jia poKOBoe nncbMo./ Tm cbhtky 
BHHMaTia HeMjiHBo,/ KaK B3pocjiMM BHHMaeT flHTH,/ H no/yiaa TaftHaa 
cwial Te6n Ha6;uofla^a HexoTJi. 

(1907) 

Russia forgot her potations:/ In them was the wine of eternity,/ And 
in the first scroll unrolled/ Fateful script she read./ You listened to 
the reading laxly mute/ As a child hears an adult out,/ And a stealthy 
secret power/ Regarded you against its own will. 

3.5. (I, 63): Kto b cjiaBo6e Hapofleft, — / CjiaBOfleftHoe HCKyccTBo/ 
TIo^HTaeT, c/iaBHHHHa/ Ha3biBaa: cojioBeft. 

(1907) 

Who is wizard in matters of glory:/ His praise-crafter's art/ Naming 
the nightingale/ Declares: Slav. 54 



50 Khlebnikov's neologism, vidyaz', with vid- "see", patterned on vityaz', "knight", 
cf. Pushkin's Prologue, line 16. On Khlebnikov's invented vocabulary, see HaTajibs 
riepiioBa, C/ioeapb HeoAoeu3Moe Be/iuMupa Xne6nuKoea [Natal'ya Pertsova, Dictionary of 
the Neologisms of Velimir Khtebnikov] (Wiener Slawistischer Almanach, Sonderband 40, 
MocKBa, 1995). 

51 Rosalie combines Latin Rosalia, a festival of roses and waters (cf. Gk. Anthesterion, 
and the Armenian Vardavar, or Feast of the Transfiguration, to which Vyacheslav Ivanov 
devoted a dreamily lyric poem, to which in turn Vahan Teryan testily replied in verses on 
the Armenian massacres that were going on at that very moment), with rusalka. Nabokov's 
Pnin thinks of Ophelia, the drowned maiden, the rusalka, in connection with Russian sum- 
mer festivals when garlands of flowers were cast upon the river waters. 

52 A Slavonic god of the waters, cf. mok(r)-, "wet"; Khlebnikov connects the being to his 
other neologisms ending here in -osh'. 

53 Though many invoke Russia's archaic name, note in particular Pushkin's use of it in 
the Prologue: Tarn russkii dukh,/ tarn Rus'yu pakhnet! 

54 On the issue of Slav-slovo-sotovei, see J.R. Russell, "Solov'i, solov'i," St. Nersess 
Theological Review 10 (2005): 77-139; Rus. tr. in Poccua XXI eeK, MocKBa, 2006.4, c. 156-197 
(Russia in the 21st Century, Moscow, 2006, no. 4, 156-197). In his "star language" Khlebnikov 
asserted the connective identity CjiaBHHCTBO-BOCxo/i-3ByK: CjiaBa cjiOBa h cjiaBa cojmiia. 
CHHHHe cjiob. CojmeiHafl npnpofla cjiob. "Slavonicity-ascent-sound: The glory of the word 
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3.6. (Ill, 32): 

HCKYLUEHHE rPELUHHKA 

. . . H 6buiH MHorne h MHorHJi: h 6mjih Bpam>i c ra/iocoM: «CMepTb!» 
h KpbuibHMH Honeft, h npaBflou.BeTHKOBbiH nanopoTHHK, h BpeMaTaa 
H36yuiKa, h jihij,o cTapymoHKH b KHHKe Be^HocTH, h 3jioh nec Ha u,enH 
flHeft, c ji3mkom mmc/ih, h Tpona, no KOTopoft 6eraioT cyTKH h Ha 
KOTopoft oTne^aTjie^HCb a/ieflbiflroi, Be^epa h yTpa, h He6oKopoe flpeBo, 
60/ibHoe >KyKaMH— nHjiHjibii^HKaMH, h roHeBoe 03epo h rjiasacToporne 
K03Jibi, h MopflacTOHorne flHBa, h fleBoopjibi c rpycTHjibHMH BMecTo 
KpbuiHH h Ha jik)6obh BMecTo 6ocobh, h Ma/ib^HK, nycKaiomHH c 

COJIOMHHKH OflHH MHp 3a flpyTHM H XOXOHyilJjHH 6e33a6oTHO, H 6bUIO 

MjiafleHi],eKaMeHHoe jioace, no KOTopoMy cTpynjiHCb 3Jibie h 6yftHbie 
BOflbi h npojieTajio hh3ko Ha/i, 3eMjieH coMHeHHeKpbijia?i jiacTo^Ka h 

nejl BJiarOKJIHKHH CO/IOBeH Ha KOJIKOB30pOM IUHnOBHHKe, H CTOJIJia 

orpafla H3 BpeMOBoro Tecy, h cKop6eBeTBeHHbiH cTpaflHHK hhk Ha/i, 
BOfloft, h 6bmo 03epo, rfle BMecTo KaMHH 6bijio BpeMH, a BMecTo 
KaMbiiueft inyMejiH BpeMbiuiH. H 3bi6n/iHCb rpycTHHKH Ha/i, 03epoM. 
H nnaBaji npaBfloxBocTbift com, h flaBa^a Kpyra paBeHCTB03y6aa 

II],yKa, H TOJIHKaMH 6bICTpbIMH H He3aMeTHbIMH nflTHJICH Ha3afl — 

cnpaBe/yiHBocTb — KjieiueHHbift paK. H iuecTBOBa^a BpeMjnunoBaji 
rj,anjm h rjioTa/ia jraiymeH c MHpoBoft HKpoft Ha npHJiTHOBaTbix Horax, 
h 6biji cTapen,, B03fle;ibiBaBiiiHH jmaHoe nojie, h MOJioflejKenepbift Kyp 
3acTbM nepe/i, npoBefleHHoft nepToft . . . 

(1907) 

(Paul Schmidt, tr., Ronald Vroon, ed., Collected Works of Velimir 
Khlebnikov, vol. II, Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univ. Press, 1989, 10: "A 
Sinner's Seduction. There were many of them, many of them black- 
birds with nightwings saying 'Death!' and truthfiower ferns and a time- 
thatch cottage and the face of an oldwomer in eternity's tripes and a 
snapping hound on a chain of days whose tongue was thought and 
there was a path, and on the path one day followed another and left 
behind prints of daytime and evening and morning, and a skybarked 
tree eaten up by fiddle beetles and a youngering lake and horneyed 
goats and astonishing centipusses and girleens with whinings where 
they might have had wings and love instead of lore, and a boy setting 



and the glory of the sun. The scintillation of words. The solar nature of words." See Barbara 
Lonnkvist, Universe in word: Poetics of Velimir Khlebnikov, Rus. tr. CLT6: Aita/ieMH>recKi™ 
LTpoeKT [St. Petersburg: Academic Project], 1999, 70-71. 
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one world after another loose from a straw and laughing for he cared 
about nothing and was a stretch of youngstones too and over it the 
swift and snapping water ran . . . ") 55 

4. Daniil Kharms (born /Iahhhji Hbahobhh IObaheb, Daniil Ivanovich 
Yuvachev, 1905-1942). Kharms a friend of Khlebnikov's and a member 
of the OpfleH 3ayMHHKOB, "Order of Transrationalists" — practitioners 
of zaum'. Texts from (I) flaHHHji XapMc, Tlojinoe co6panue coHUHenuu: 
3anucHue khujkku, dneenuK, KHHra 1, CI16: AKafleMHHecKHft npoeKT, 2002 
(Daniil Kharms, Complete Collected Works: Notebooks, Diary, vol. 1, St. 
Petersburg: Academic Project, 2002); (II) IJoamu zpynnu "OEdPHY", nop, 
pe/i,. M.B. Meftjiaxa, BH6jiHOTeKa noaTa, 6ojibina?i cepHH, 3-be H3fl., CI16: 
CoBeTCKHH nncaTe^b, 1994 (M.B. Meilakh, ed., Poets of the Group "OBERIU", 
Poet's Library, Major Series, 3rd ed., St. Petersburg: Sovetskii Pisatel', 1994). 
For Kharms' cipher, Kabbalistic diagram, list of Hebrew letters, Osiris- 
symbol, etc., see I and PHcymoi XapMca, coct. HD.C. A/ieKcaH/rpoB, CI16: 
H3,zi,-bo HBaHa JlHM6axa, 2006 [Kharms' Drawings, compiled by Yu. S. 
Alexandrov, St. Petersburg: Ivan Limbakh, 2006). 

4.1. (I.45): 

(JIucm 11 06./ Fol. 11b) Haflo KHKaTb ;ryKOMopbe/ pjisi KOHioiueHHOH 
esflbi/ H3 3a oerpoBa AMOHbJi/ BHHorpafla h y3flbi/ h pyKoft ee 
BepTe^n/ h pyHHa Ka6a^a/ h 3aKa3aHbi MeTejm/ 30JioTbie Kona/ia/ 
h nero-To pa36e l a 1 HHHT/ (10) KaiiaBeiiKoio b pajm I a Ha He6e 
Kopa6ji?iMH/ npo6eru/iH Kopa6;ni/ Haflo KHKaTb HepH03eMOM/ a 
HaKHKaBiuHCb b Tpy6y/ KyManeByio Ajiemo/ h pyimy Ka6a^y/ He 
CMOTpn Ha ne^eHery/ He yBnp,nui(h) (Ka6a^y) Kone (2 up36./ two 
lines illegible) (JIucm 12/Fol. 12a) a b 3a3epax flpyrHMH a3apHbiMH/ 
(20) TejierpaMMoio Ha Bepcrax/ a^eKcaHflpy TaK h Ka>KeTCJi/ kto-to 
KHKaeT 3a KycTbi/ (ot ypa flo) iie./ibiH fleHb flo 3aKaTa Benepa/ ot 
nap^Hflo (3aKaT) Ma^eBOK KHH3eBbix/ BCTaHyT (HejnoflH?) HsyBeneHo/ 
TOMaMH chhhmh Ilojiya3HH/ A/ieKcaH/rpa ko35it apa6n (sic!) I u,eja>m 
ocTpoB eMy 6oBeKoft/ A/ieKcaH/rp ko3ht Kopa6jib/ (30) MHHOTaBpa h 



55 Vasilii Kamensky gave Khlebnikov an advance for this piece, recognizing in it a 
completely new and exciting poetics. The poet promptly spent the money at a Caucasian 
restaurant, hiring musicians and dining on shashlik (see Cotpun CTapKHHa, BeAUMup 
Xjie6miKoe, mpoAb epeMeuu: EuoepagSua, Cn6: BHTa HoBa, 2005, c. 75: Sofia Starkina, 
Velimir Khlebnikov, the King of Time: A Biography, St. Petersburg: Vita Nova, 2005, 75). 
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no/ioBeKa/ H anocrcuia 3iifla mokpom/ nepe3 iueio onpaKHHy/i (sic!) I 
b Mope ocrpoB b Mope IloTeMbe/ b Mope iuapKa (J)hhhkhh 

"The curving shore deserves a coo/ For riding from the stable/ 
Out from the isle of Amnion/ Where there are grapevine growing, 
reins./ She was spinning with her hands,/ And there the ruins of 
Kabbala are. 56 / Snowstorms meanwhile have been hired/ To go with 
golden onion domes./ And someone far away/ (10) In a fur-fringed 
vest was crying woe,/ While in the sky passed/ Ships in the shapes 
of ships./ One has to crow like chernozem, 57 1 And having crowed 
into the trumpet one's fill,/ red-bunting-decked Alyonka/ And the 
Kabbalistic ruins, too,/ Stop looking at that Pecheneg:/ You won't 
see Kabbala,/ Nomadic... 58 / While in the sudden lakes (?) 59 other 
unexpected/ (20) Telegrams on the line,/ It seems to Alexander/ That 
someone behind the bushes crows/ (From hurrah) at break of day to 
evening — when the sunshine goes — / From embroideries in silk to 
princes' (sunset) canvasses in oil,/ Blue tomes of half of Asia/ Full of 
monsters 60 will arise deformed./ in blue tomes of half of Asia/ Arabs 
torture Alexander,/ and he's got half an isle;/ Alexander leaps to his 
ship/ (30) Dragging man and minotaur on board./ But the Apostle 
itches, damp,/ Throws the isle over his shoulder into the sea, the sea 
of Darkness,/ Where date palms scrape ..." 
4.2. Kharms published a longer and revised version of the poem (4.1), 
completed in August or September 1925: it is reprinted in II, No. 257, 
pp. 484-487. On its relation to the foregoing it may be apposite to 
quote the general observation of M.O. HyziaKOBa, PyKonucb u khuzcl, 
MocKBa: LTpocBemeHHe, 1986, c. 113 (M.O. Chudakova, The Manuscript 
and the Book, Moscow: Enlightenment, 1986, 113): "The printed work 
in a new edition is not infrequently subjected to the author's revi- 
sion. From another point of view, that which had seemed to the 



56 The Rus. kabala has two meanings: either Jewish Kabbala, or, with the very same 
spelling, an old Muscovite term for indentured slavery. Given Kharms' interest in Judaica 
and esoterica, I have opted for the former meaning. 

57 The rich Russian "black earth" of the nation's breadbasket. 

58 Two lines in the manuscript are illegible: I've taken a stab at "nomadic" for Rus. 
*koche . . . because the Pechenegs were nomads. 

59 Rus. v zazyorakh: preverb za- + loc. pi. of ozero? 

60 Rus. *nelyudi (restored), "unhumans", which I understand as exotic monsters, rather 
than a derogation, as in Marina Tsvetaeva's designation in 1938 of the German fascist 
invaders of Czechoslovakia as unhumans (Rus. Hejuoflefi, gen. pi.) in the sense of repro- 
bate subhumans. 
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author a preliminary variant of a poem now at a certain moment 
takes its place alongside the later variant. They seem to share equal 
rights. (Mandelstam's mature period, as is well known, is notable for 
such a relationship: to those who valued his earlier verses, the new 
ones seemed incomplete and not perfected.) The tendency to see in 
the poet's 'creative workshop' a necessarily progressive movement 
from the less successful to the improved played its role here, as it 
seems." The longer poem Kharms published is not necessarily the 
better or the more polished; I would argue that it stands in relation 
to the tighter, earlier poem much as the concisely epic Drachenkampf 
"Jabberwocky" (text 5.1) of Lewis Carroll, whose work Kharms loved — 
and whose absurdist experiments with language and theme must be 
considered a major inspiration of Kharms' work — does to the longer 
Hunting of the Snark (discussed in 5.2), which borrows transrational 
neologisms from the former. 61 

5. Lewis Carroll (Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 1832-1898). After 
listening to "Jabberwocky" in Through the Looking Glass, Alice exclaims to 
Humpty Dumpty "It seems very pretty, but it's rather hard to understand!" 
And in fact Carroll uses 28 neologisms (four of which are actually reviv- 
als of obscure words) in the poem of 24 lines, by the expert count of the 
English lexicographer Eric Partridge. 62 This density of odd new word-crea- 
tures — some of which describe, indeed, fictional animals — recalls that of 
Pushkin's folkloric beings in the Prologue to RL; and it lends Jabberwocky 
the same pleasing compactness as a self-enclosed magic world. Carroll 
called the inventions that pack two meanings into a single word, portman- 
teaux. These occur in natural languages (e.g., blot, from black and spot or 
dot); and another feature of the binary quality of the neologisms is echoic 
reduplication. Thus, a sword goes snicker-snack ("snicker" means a knife 
blade). Partridge gamely attempts to explain the words Humpty Dumpty 
does not: manxome, for instance, is a rather overstuffed overnight bag 
with a maniac, a Manx (odd tailless cat, presumably), and the adjective 



61 "Bot mom jiK)6nMbie nncaTejin: Torojib, IIpyrKOB, MeTpiiHK, TaivicyH, E/reapfl JInp, 
JIiohc Kappojib" (XapMC, 3an. Khumku, II, c. 196, 14 HOfl6pa 1937): "Here are my favor- 
ite writers: Gogol, Prutkov, Maeterlink, Hamsun, Edward Lear, Louis Carroll" (Kharms, 
Notebooks, II, p. 196, 14 November 1937). 

62 See his essay "The Nonsense Words of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll," Here, There, 
and Everywhere: Essays Upon Language (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1950), 162-188. 
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fearsome. The Jabberwock itself is to be understood as an echoic dialectal 
compound of "jatter" (shatter) and "whacker" (something enormous). 

Why do this? Aside from the sheer delight of creative expression and the 
pleasure of vision communicated to the reader, it would seem that words 
combining the usual and the strange, or terms that seem half-known but 
just outside the perimeter of everyday sight, are meant to expand one's 
capacity to perceive, to enable one to accept the impossible as real. This 
is what makes a fantasy successful. So, in the third-dimensional world we 
cannot see grasses made of time, or wings whose motive power is the 
emotion of sorrow; but the Khlebnikovian portmanteaux vremysh' and 
grustil'ya transport one into a fifth dimension through the skillful manip- 
ulation of the conventions of language. In comparing the setting of the 
Prologue to RL to the mysterious landscape of William Blake's painting 
and, more remotely, to the sacred geography of the Mandaean ritual space, 
I have deliberately violated the distinctions generally drawn between pro- 
fane and sacred modes of representation and expression, since a strict 
division of these categories impede the study of mythopoesis, an activity 
related to both. And indeed the use of invented or nonsense language in 
ancient religion was believed to enable the mind to grasp the ungraspable 
paradoxes of the supernatural. In the Gnostic text Thunder, Perfect Mind, 
for instance, the Goddess declares, "I am the hearing which is attainable to 
everyone and the speech which cannot be grasped. I am a mute who does 
not speak, and great is my multitude of words." If that deity is one's reality, 
muses a modern scholar of the text, then how do you show you've learnt 
her speech? 63 The answer is, you alter your own language, introducing 
voces mysticae, glossolalia, and neologism. But perhaps the strongest vin- 
dication of one's method allowing application of religious material to the 
study of a secular text may be found in the converse evocation of Lewis 
Carroll by a historian of early Christianity in a study of proto-Pentecostal 
speech: "... denial of the relation between Christian and magical prayer 
overlooks the main problem — to explain, not why the spirit spoke to the 
churches, but why it spoke to them in jabberwocky" [emphasis mine]. 64 



63 See Patricia Cox Miller, "In Praise of Nonsense," in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman (ed. A.H. Armstrong; NY: Crossroads, 1986), 482. 

64 Morton Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1973), 232, who points out that recorded Christian glossolalic 
lexical items are similar to pagan ones, and that correspondingly in the ostensibly pagan 
corpus of the Greek magical papyri, the divinity IAO (a Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
Tetragrammaton) is the most common, followed by Addna'i, a transcription of the Hebrew 
for "the Lord". 
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It is significant that Kharms had an abiding interest in various kinds of 
magic and mysticism, all of which employed the manipulation of letters 
and sounds and the use of obscure and barbarous words. His matrix of 
interests overlapped considerably with those of the early Christians, magi- 
cians, and Gnostics. 

But were Carroll or Kharms to require an advocate of their own liter- 
ary jabberwocky, they could not have found a more eloquent one than 
their brother poet Hart Crane: when in 1926 Harriet Monroe, the Editor of 
Poetry, expressed bafflement at his poem "At Melville's Tomb", he wrote 
back, "... as a poet I may very possibly be more interested in the so-called 
illogical impingements of words on the consciousness (and their combi- 
nations and interplay in metaphor on this basis) than I am interested in 
the preservation of their logically rigid significations at the cost of limiting 
my subject matter and perceptions involved in the poem." 65 

5.1. "Jabberwocky", from Through the Looking Glass. 

'Twas brillig,/ and the slithy toves/ Did gyre and gimble/ in the 
wabe;/ All mimsy were/ the borogoves,/ And the mome/ raths out- 
grabe./ "Beware the Jabberwock, my son!/ The jaws that bite,/ the 
claws that catch!/ Beware the Jubjub bird,/ and shun/ The frumious 
Bandersnatch!"/ / He took his vorpal sword/ in hand:/ Long time the 
manxome/ foe he sought — / so rested he by/ the Tumtum tree/ and 
stood awhile/ in thought.// And as in uffish thought he stood,/ The 
Jabberwock,/ with eyes of flame,/ Came whiffling through/ the tulgey 
wood,/ And burbled/ as it came!// One, two! One, two!/ And through 
and through/ The vorpal blade/ went snicker-snack!/ He left it dead,/ 
and with its head/ He went/ galumphing back.// "And hast thou slain/ 
the Jabberwock?/ Come to my arms,/ my beamish boy!/ O frabjous 
day!/ Callooh! Callay!"/ He chortled in his joy.// 'Twas brillig,/ and the 
slithy toves/ Did gyre and gimble/ in the wabe;/ All mimsy were/ the 
borogoves,/ And the mome/ raths outgrabe." 

5.2. The Hunting of the Snark, 1876. (Page references to: Lewis Carroll, The 
Hunting of the Snark: The Definitive Edition, with an Introduction by 
Adam Gopnik (ed. Martin Gardner; New York: W.W. Norton, 2006.) 
Carroll in his Preface to his Agony in Eight Fits explains, "... this 
poem is to some extent connected with the lay of the Jabberwock" 



65 Langdon Hammer, ed., Hart Crane: Complete Poems and Selected Letters (NY: Library 
of America, 2006), pp. 165 and 803 n. 
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(p. 10). Thematically it is also a quest for a monster; but the hunt- 
ers do not catch the Snark, nor is it clearly described or describable. 
It is also likely to become a Boojum and catch them instead; and a 
number of commentators have suggested that the poem deals with 
the insanity of quotidian concerns and the horror of the approach of 
oblivion, of the senseless end of one's life. But Snark is just as likely an 
absurd and surreal work whose only logic is that of the shifting forms, 
dimensions, and rules of a dream. This much longer poem is largely 
in standard English, with the only neologisms snark and boojum; but 
Carroll reuses a number of invented words from Jabberwocky: in his 
Preface the author notes the proper pronunciation of slithy toves and 
borogoves; and in the body of the text we find beamish (p. 36), uff- 
ish (p. 41), galumphing and Jubjub (p. 45), outgrabe (p. 49), bander- 
snatch (p. 63), frumious (p. 65), and mimsiest, the superlative of the 
adj. mimsy (p. 65). 

A reader who enjoys the clean thematic lines and consistent 
invented speech of Jabberwocky, from Carroll's earlier period, may 
like less this longer, darker, less manageable product of a later stage 
of the writer's career. Jabberwocky has the geographical and temporal 
integrity of a quest narrative: it starts in a sort of crepuscular (bril- 
lig) bower (wabe); after the father's instructions, the youth goes forth 
into the dense, dark forest (tulgey wood). He rests against a Tumtum 
tree at almost the exact center of the poem, too: compare Pushkin's 
Yggdrasil! — and when, having slain the Jabberwock, he rides swiftly 
(galumphs) back, all is now bathed in morning light. The boy himself 
is aglow (beamish), and the day is splendid (frabjous). By contrast, 
the hunters of the Snark set out with a blank map and at the end 
the Baker vanishes: all is deliberately anti-logical, so when the Pig is 
charged with desertion, for instance, it pleads an alibi in mitigation 
(p. 107)! 

6. Scarlett Thomas (1972-). Text from The End of Mr. Y (Orlando, FL: 
Harcourt, 2006), 26-27. The novel deals with a young university lecturer 
of English at a provincial university in Britain: her name, Ariel, recalls that 
of Prospero's angelic sprite in The Tempest of Shakespeare. Ariel is writing 
a thesis on an obscure lgth-century novelist, T.E. Lumas, whose forgotten 
book, The End of Mr. Y, contains a recipe for a potion compounded of holy 
water and a homeopathic drug that takes the hapless hero Mr. Y — and can 
transport the reader — in a drugged trance called "telemancy" into a sort 
of fifth-dimensional noosphere called the "Troposphere", where one has 
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telepathic connections to other people. Thomas includes large portions 
of the Active novel in her text, including the Prologue (text 6.1), a son- 
net in iambic pentameter whose geography and mythic otherworldliness 
reminded me strongly of the Prologue to RL. It is as markedly and eerily 
depopulated as Pushkin's landscape is crowded with strange beings. At 
the end of both Troposphere and novel is a Garden of Eden with its Tree, 
to which the heroine and her appropriately named lover Adam repair. 
Spatially, the poem can be plotted as seashore on the left, then forest with, 
among other things, a cave (cf. Blake's "Sea of Time and Space" and D e 
Antro Nympharum) and an oak (Pushkin, also the twin-trunked tree at the 
center of Blake's painting). There is a cabin (though not on chicken's feet) 
and a key. The scene is time-wrought: this recalls Khlebnikov's Futurian 
refraction of Pushkin's mythic landscape, and Kharms' subsequent hom- 
age to it. The implication is that place=time=thought, the last being the 
determinant of duration: we are in the world, that is, that includes sea of 
time and space but is not submerged within the latter itself. 

From a previous novel by Thomas, one learns she has been interested 
in higher mathematics, cryptography, and the Voynich manuscript with 
its unknown script, fanciful drawings, and associations with the magi- 
cal and the occult. (John Dee, court astrologer to queen Elizabeth I, 
and Athanasius Kircher after him, owned the book; and its authorship 
is attributed, probably wrongly, to Roger Bacon.) One might compare to 
this matrix of interests the obsession of Daniil Kharms with Kabbala and 
the Hebrew language, his monograms and symbols based on Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, his cosmological drawings, and his frequent use of ciphers. 
(The one he used most often is a substitution script of his own invention 
whose characters are drawn from a variety of sources, including Chinese 
and Japanese, the Samaritan form of Hebrew, and an alphabet based on 
alchemical and astrological signs that has been employed by occultists for 
centuries, most recently in the "Cipher MS." of the Golden Dawn group to 
which W.B. Yeats belonged.) Thomas and Kharms also share an interest in 
non-Euclidean mathematics and the fifth dimension: Kharms' notebooks 
are full of mathematical formulae and speculation. 

The structural and thematic parallels to Pushkin's Prologue to RL 
seemed striking to me, all the more so because text 6.1 is the sole passage 
in verse in Thomas' novel. I think sea, empty space, and dense forest is 
a symmetrically pleasing triadic composition, one often encountered in 
nature, whose multiple possible symbolisms make it attractive as a set- 
ting for an imaginative, mythopoetic writer, particularly one like Thomas 
whose set of interests matches so closely that of Kharms — the Russian 
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who responded so creatively to Pushkin's poem, his imagination fertilized 
by the linguistic experiments of his own countryman, Velimir Khlebnikov, 
and of Thomas', Lewis Carroll. Rather than speculate as to whether the 
kinship I perceived was a case of filiation or of parallel creative vision, 
I wrote to ask Prof. Thomas whether she knew the Russian writers, and 
received a gracious reply by electronic mail on Friday, 3 November 2006, 
2:31 PM, which I cite in part herewith: "To answer your questions . . . No, 
I am ashamed to say that I have never read Pushkin, and so the echo is 
accidental. I've never been entirely sure why I decided to have Lumas 
introduce his novel in verse. I remember at the time thinking I'd cut it 
if anyone pointed it out; but I was rather fond of it and since no one 
said anything, I left it in ... I was reading Thomas Hardy and Edgar Allan 
Poe at the time; I remember that. I have always been very interested in 
Blake. You're more than welcome to quote me if I say/have said anything 
interesting enough. All I can think of now is that something of Pushkin 
has leaked into my part of the Troposphere, and I've picked it up uncon- 
sciously. But then I'd be believing in my own novel, and that would never 
do . . . !" This leaves at least the possibility of inspiration by Blake's paint- 
ing; but more likely we deal with an independent vision conditioned in 
part by the multiple factors mentioned above. 

6.1. "PROLOGUE. I see ahead a time-wrought shore;/ A fishing boat lifts 
on a wave;/ No footprints on the sandy floor,/ Beyond — an unfamil- 
iar cave.// Or — forest tree'd with oak and yew/ A dark mare waits 
to carry me,/ Where nothing stirs yet all is true,/ A cabin door, and 
here — the key!// Perhaps I'll wander in a field,/ With poppy-flush on 
carpet green:/ However thought has been concealed/ No sleeper's 
eye can now undream.// In any place that I take flight/ The dark will 
mutate into light." 



THE SAMARITANS IN AMORAIC HALAKHAH 
Lawrence H. Schiffman 



In a previous study I investigated the halakhic rulings of the tannaim with 
regard to the Samaritans, known in rabbinic texts as the 'kutim.' 1 That 
study traced the tannaitic attitude to the Samaritans over time and showed 
a gradual separation of the two communities as reflected in halakhic rul- 
ings. By the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-135 CE) the notion that 
the Samaritans were to be regarded as non-Jews was widespread and the 
schism was on the way to becoming more or less complete. 2 

The present paper is intended to examine the evidence for Samaritan 
status in amoraic halakhic rulings. We will see that early amoraim con- 
tinued to reflect some ambivalence and even disagreement regarding the 
Samaritans. Later amoraic tradition usually classified the Samaritans with 
non-Jews. The process of separation of the two communities was completed 
in Masekhet Kutim and in other "post-talmudic" texts, 3 but this material 
must remain beyond the chronological limits of this investigation. 

1. The Status of the Samaritans in Marriage Law 

Tannaitic opinion was divided on the question of whether the Samaritans 
were to be considered like non-Jews or Jews. 4 Nonetheless, the tannaim 
were unanimous in prohibiting marriage with Samaritans, at least from 
the mid-second century CE. 5 However, the reason given was the possibil- 
ity that because they did not properly observe the laws of personal status, 



1 Lawrence H. Schiffman, "The Samaritans in Tannaitic Halakhah," Jewish Quarterly 
Review 75 (1985): 323-50. That article was written without the benefit of I. Gafni, Hayyahasim 
ben hayyehudim vehashomronim bitqufat hammishnah vehattabnud (M.A. Thesis, Hebrew 
University, 1969). This important study was available to me for the present research. 

2 For a discussion of the history of Samaritans, see Gafni, Hayyahasim, 96-115, and 
Y. Magen, "Hashomronim bitqufah haromit-habbizantit," Sefer hashomronim (eds. E. Stern 
and H. Eshel; Jerusalem: Yad Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, Israel Antiquities Authority, 2002), 213-227; 
M. Mor, Mishomron Lishkhem (Jerusalem: Merkaz Zalman Shazar, 2003), 163-207. 

3 Cf. Gafni, Hayyahasim, 42-5. 

4 tTer 4:12, 14; cf. Gafni, Hayyahasim, 18-19; Schiffman, "Samaritans," 326-8. 

5 mQidd 4:3, tQidd 5:1, mKet 3:1; cf. Schiffman, "Samaritans," 328-34. 
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they might be mamzerim, those born of a relationship that was either 
adulterous or incestuous. 

Both the Palestinian (PT) and Babylonian (BT) Talmudim dealt with 
this issue. yGit 1:4 (1:5, 43c), discussing the statement of mGit 1:5 that the 
Samaritans are not fit to witness divorce documents, 6 states: 

(A) As to the Samaritans, why are they considered unfit? 

(B) Said R. Yohanan: Because (they are) lion converts. 7 But there is 
a question: what about one who converted but not for the sake of 
Heaven and then converted again for the sake of Heaven, do we not 
accept him? (If so, should we not consider the Samaritans full-fledged 
Jews?) 

(C) R. Yohanan said in the name of R. Elazar: Because of (the baraita 
that states), "If a non-Jew or slave had sexual relations with a Jewish 
woman, the child is a mamzer." 8 (Hence, they may not marry full- 
fledged Israelites who are prohibited from marriage with illegiti- 
mate classes.) But did not R. Akiva say: They are righteous converts? 
(Hence, their children would not be mamzerim.) 

(D) Because they require betrothed women (in the event of the death 
of their betrothed) to enter levirate marriages and exempt mar- 
ried women. (Since according to R. Akiva violation of any marriage 
restriction results in the status of mamzer, the Samaritans are unfit.) 
But do not the Rabbis say: There is no (problem of) mamzer in a case 
of a levirate wife (who marries without either levirate marriage or 
halitzah)? 9 (Hence, the Samaritans are fit to marry Israelites.) 

(E) Because they are not expert in the exact regulations of divorce docu- 
ments. (Since they allow marriages in cases where the divorce is of 
doubtful validity, the children of the second marriages are mamzerim.) 



6 Cf. Gafni, Hayyahasim, 63. This anonymous view in the Mishnah is disputed by a 
ma'aseh according to which Rabban Gamliel (II, of Yavneh) accepted such a divorce 
document. 

7 They are described in 2 Kings 17:24-41 as having converted out of fear of a lion 
plague. 

8 See the parallel in tQidd 4:16 that adds "vehoiidah ben." Note there the opposing view 
of Rabbi Shimon who must be the Rabbi Shimon the Temanite of mYev 4:13. Cf. Lawrence 
H. Schiffman, Who Was a Jew? Rabbinic and Haiakhic Perspectives on the Jewish Christian 
Schism (Hoboken: Ktav, 1985), 10-12. R. Yohanan follows the view of R. Akiva in mYev 4:13 
that such offspring are mamzerim, although others saw them as legitimate Jews. Cf. also 
bYev 44b-45a. 

9 In accord with mYev 4:13 and tQidd 4:16. 
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But Rabban Gamliel declares their divorce documents to be valid. (So 
apparently they are competent in regard to divorce documents.) 
(F) R. Ya'aqov bar Idi (said) in the name of R. Yohanan: Since they were 
mixed among them the priests of high places, (as it says,) "They made 
priests of some of (miqtzat) the people" (approximately 2 Kings 17:32, 
MT miqtzotam); said Rabbi Ila: (They made priests) from the thorns 
(min haqqotsim) that were among the people and from the unfit that 
were among the people. 

Despite the fact that the PT presents this discussion in the context of its 
analysis of mGit 1:5 that deals with the legality of divorce documents with 
Samaritan witnesses, it is clear, both from the context and from compari- 
son with the placement of the parallel in the BT, that the original context 
of this discussion is rather that of whether it is permissible for Israelites to 
marry Samaritans, an issue taken up in mQidd 4:3. 10 Further, the text as it 
now stands is a composite that results from redactional activity. 

§A has been introduced by the redactor as an opening statement for 
the passage as a whole. It asks why the Samaritans are disqualified from 
marriage with Israelites. Beginning with §B the text presents a series of 
answers to the question set forth in §A that originally existed as sepa- 
rate statements. They have been brought together here and put into 
order. Further, each has been equipped with a rebuttal that is designed 
to explain why the next explanation is needed. Yet clearly, these reasons 
all existed separately before their redaction here. As the text stands, it 
continues to §F, where the final reason, accepted by the redactor of the 
passage, is given: that there are mixed with the Samaritans priests of the 
high places. 11 

Let us now look individually at each reason given here. In §B R. Yohanan, 
the second generation Palestinian amora, argues that the Samaritans are 
not valid converts, since their conversion was undertaken out of fear of 
the wild lions that plagued the Cutheans after they were settled (accord- 
ing to 2 Kings 17:25-26) in Northern Israel by the Assyrians. Since the 
Cutheans are not legitimate converts, it is forbidden to marry them. The 
redactor finds this reason objectionable since the subsequent Jewish 
behavior of the Cutheans indicates that they are no worse than a convert 



10 So M. Margaliot, Pene Mosheh, in Palestinian Talmud (Zhitomir ed.; Jerusalem: Bene 
Ma'arav, 1979/80), adloc. On this Mishnah, see Schiffman, "Samaritans," 328-30. 

11 See the historical analysis of this claim in Gafni, Hayyakasim, 21-23. 
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who repeated the process because he converted improperly; hence, they 
should be considered valid converts. 

In §C R. Yohanan transmits the view of R. Elazar that the Samaritans 
are mamzerim. This argument follows from that of R. Yohanan in §B. Since 
their conversions are not valid, it is not simply a matter of their being 
non-Jews. They are actually mamzerim since these non-Jewish males have 
been, over generations, having children with Jewish females. 12 Whereas 
R. Yohanan himself assumed that the Samaritans were only Cutheans, the 
explanation he cites in the name of R. Elazar takes for granted that the 
Cutheans intermarried with native Jewish women, no doubt remnants of 
the northern Israelites who remained in the land. The products of these 
intermarriages, in the view of R. Elazar, are mamzerim. Hence, they may 
not marry with Israelites. To this the redactor raises the objection that 
R. Akiva saw the Samaritans as legitimate proselytes. If so, one cannot 
argue that their children are mamzerim. Here the redactor clearly indi- 
cates his preference for the view that their original conversion was valid, 
as opposed to R. Yohanan's view in §B that it was not. 

In §D the redactor puts forward another reason that is unattributed. In 
reality it is the continuation of the argument in §C. This approach claims 
that the Samaritans did not correctly follow the laws of levirate marriage 
and this resulted in their children being mamzerim. If accepted, this argu- 
ment would answer the objection in the name of R. Akiva given in §C and 
allow the claim that the Samaritans are mamzerim. Yet the redactor also 
provides us with a reason to dispute this view. The rabbis hold that the 
child of a woman who neglected to marry the levir is not a mamzer. This 
is in accord with one view in mYev 4:13 and tQidd 4:16 that is clearly the 
accepted majority view by this time. So again, we seek to understand why 
the Samaritans are unfit. 

In §E another anonymous argument is put forward. We are told that 
the Samaritans do not follow the correct views regarding divorce docu- 
ments, and this might lead to the creation of mamzerim. Yet again this 
view is refuted by the opinion of Rabban Gamliel who accepted such 
divorce documents as valid. 

Finally, in §F, we encounter the view of R. Yohanan, transmitted by the 
third generation Palestinian amora R. Ya'aqov bar Idi, 13 to the effect that 



12 So Pene Mosheh, ad loc. 

13 H. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1931), 126, notes that R. Ya'aqov bar Idi was a student of R. Yohanan. 
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there were mixed with the Samaritans the priests of the high places. This 
assertion is illustrated by means of aggadic exegesis. 

As is, this reason is difficult to understand. It seems to assume that 
the Samaritans were legitimate converts and that among them were some 
priests of the high places who worshipped syncretistically. This claim is 
clearly a reflex of the biblical account in 2 Kings 17:33-34 that states that 
even after the conversion of the Samaritans they continued their idola- 
trous worship "up to the present day." 

A parallel in bQidd 75b-76a reads: 

(1) When Rabin came 14 (he said that) R. Hiyya bar Abba said that R. Yohanan 
said; but some transmit it: R. Abba bar Zavda said that R. Hanina said; 
but some transmit it: R. Ya'aqov bar Idi said that R. Yehoshua ben Levi 
said: There are three different opinions in this matter. 

(2) R. Yishma'el holds the view that Samaritans are lion converts, and 
that the priests who were dissolved among them were unfit, as it 
says, "they made for themselves some of them (miqtzotam) priests 
for the high places" (2 Kings 17:32). And Rabba bar bar Hana said that 
R. Yohanan said: (They made themselves priests) from the thorns 
{min haqqotsim) who were among the people. And because of this 
they declared them (the Samaritans) unfit. 

(3) But R. Akiva holds the view that the Samaritans are true converts 
and that the priests who are dissolved among them are true priests, 
as it is said, "they made for themselves some of them priests for the 
high places" (2 Kings 17:32). And Rabba bar bar Hana said (that) 
R. Yohanan said: (They made for themselves priests) from the chosen 
ones 15 among the people. 

(4) But (if so) why did they (the Rabbis) forbid them (in marriage)? 
Because they require betrothed women to enter into levirate mar- 
riage and exempt married women. How do they interpret (the Torah)? 
"The wife of the dead man shall not be (sent) outside to an unrelated 
man" (Deut. 25:5). A (woman) who remains (lit, sits) outside (i.e., a 
betrothed woman), she shall not marry this man. But a (woman) who 
did not remain outside (i.e., a married woman) may marry an unre- 
lated man. 16 



14 From Palestine to Babylonia. 

15 A variant has: "from the officers" [min haqqetsinim). 

16 In other words, the Samaritans are said to have interpreted this verse to mean that 
levirate marriage only applied to betrothed women, not to full-fledged wives (Gafni, 
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(5) But R. Akiva goes according to his (own) reasoning, for he said that 17 
(the status of) mamzer can result from (relations) with those with 
whom one would be obligated for violation of a negative command- 
ment. (Hence, the children of women who were incorrectly exempted 
from levirate marriage are mamzerim.) 

(6) But some say: (It is forbidden to marry Samaritans) since they are 
not expert in the specifics of the commandments. Who is this "some 
say"? R. Idi bar Abin 18 said that it is R. Eliezer 19 (who disqualifies their 
matzah since they are not expert in the laws) [ ] 20 

(7) But here (in the case of marriage), what is the meaning of (the state- 
ment) "they are not expert"? That they are not expert in the law of 
marriage and divorce. 

This text attempts to reconstruct the views of the tannaim on the sub- 
ject of the qualification of Samaritans for marriage to Jews. But actually 
the context is a discussion of a Mishnah that deals with whether they, as 
doubtful cases, may marry one another. In any case, the general issue of 
why they are disqualified is taken up, and an attempt is made to recon- 
struct the views of tannaim, never explicitly expressed, on this topic. 

Here we have an amoraic tradition that the BT tells us in §1 was 
brought from Palestine. It states in the name of one of three amoraim, 
R. Yohanan, R. Hanina, or R. Yehoshua ben Levi, that there are three views 
among the tannaim. All three are early Palestinian sages: R. Yohanan is a 
second generation amora; R. Hanina is as first generation amora; 21 and 
R. Yehoshua ben Levi is a first generation amora. 22 The confused attribu- 
tion in §1 indicates that the redactors actually inherited three versions of 
this passage, each attributed to a different sage, and combined them into 
one. Therefore, the statement must have been widespread in Babylonia. 

In §2 we encounter the view of R. Yishmael that the Samaritans are 
forced converts and that there are among them unfit priests. In §3 we 



Hayyahasim, 23). The amoraim in yYev 1:6 (3a) attribute a similar view to the House of 
Shammai (cf. Gafni, Hayyahasim, 24). 

17 This is not intended as a quotation but rather as a secondary paraphrase of what was 
considered to be the view of R. Akiva. 

18 A third-fourth generation Babylonian amora (H. Albeck, Mavo' Lattatmudim [Tel 
Aviv: Dvir, 1969], 357). 

19 R. Eli'ezer ben Hyrcanus, the second generation tanna (Strack, Introduction, 111). 

20 A parallel baraita is found in tPes 2:3; see Schiffman, "Samaritans," 347f. 

21 Albeck, Mavo' Lattalmudim, 155. 

22 Strack, Introduction, 120. 
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learn of the opinion of R. Akiva that they are legitimate converts and that 
their priests were legitimate. According to this view, in §4, the Samaritans 
are forbidden in marriage to Jews by the rabbis since they violated the 
laws of levirate marriage that according to R. Akiva, as we learn in §5, 
results in their children being mamzerim. 

But this claim creates a problem in that according to all others (other 
than R. Akiva), violation of negative commandments regarding prohib- 
ited marriages would not create mamzerim, except in the cases of offenses 
punishable by extirpation (karet). So the gemara introduces the view of 
the "some say" in §6-7 to the effect that it is only because the Samaritans 
are not expert in marriage and divorce law. It is expected that these errors 
will indeed lead to the remarriage of women not legally divorced, the off- 
spring of whom will be mamzerim. For this reason, the Samaritans are 
disqualified. 

Let us now consider together the Palestinian and Babylonian traditions 
that we have studied here. Essentially, the very same reasons are gone 
over in both versions, 23 except that in the Babylonian version, there is an 
attempt, no doubt secondary, to make the views expressed in the PT by 
R. Yohanan, in his own name and in the name of R. Elazar, correspond 
with those of tannaim. In §B in the PT R. Yohanan said that the Samaritans 
were not legitimate converts since they did not convert for proper rea- 
sons. In §1 this same view is attributed by the BT to the tanna R. Yishmael. 
In §C in the PT R. Yohanan quotes R. Elazar to the effect that they are 
actually mamzerim. The BT in §5 has adapted this view to the one that it 
wishes to attribute to R. Akiva since, in his view, they are also mamzerim, 
although there is some difference in their historical assumptions and 
reasons. In this view, the Samaritans are legitimate Jews in origin who 
became mamzerim. 

In §D the PT suggests that the Samaritans are mamzerim as a result of 
following incorrect halakhot regarding levirate marriage. This is the same 
as the view in §4 in the BT. In §E the PT concludes that the real problem 
is that the Samaritans are not exact in observing laws of marriage and 
divorce. This is the view in §6 of the BT of the "some say" (R. Eliezer). 

What has happened here is easy to explain. A Palestinian tradition that 
set out amoraic data on the differing explanations for the exclusion of 
the Samaritans has been interpreted in a Babylonian setting to claim that 
the views held are actually those of tannaim. In actuality, the tannaitic 



Contrast Gafni, Hayyahasim, 21. 
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disputes are based on other considerations. We can, therefore, say that 
the kernel of the amoraic tradition, in the name of R. Yohanan, reached 
Babylonia where it was repeated in the name of various amoraim. There 
it was expanded in an attempt to identify the views of these amoraim that 
a proto-redactor had put together in the land of Israel with the tannaitic 
views that the Babylonian sages reconstructed. 

What emerges from this examination is that the claim of tannaitic dat- 
ing for these various opinions must not be used for historical research. 
From the PT we see that the process of separation was proceeding in the 
early amoraic period, the beginnings of which are observable after the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt. 

2. Samaritans as Witnesses 

mGit 1:5 preserves a halakhah regarding the validity of documents signed 
by a Samaritan witness. There it is said in the anonymous first clause that 
a Samaritan is disqualified from witnessing all documents except divorce 
and manumission writs. This law is illustrated with the story of how 
Rabban Gamli'el accepted such a document with two Samaritans as wit- 
nesses. From tGit 1:4 it is clear that the story relates to a divorce document 
(get). R. Judah (bar Ilai) 24 there states that this ruling applies even when 
both witnesses are Samaritans. 25 

The ruling of mGit 1:5 occasions a discussion in yGit 1:4 (1:5, 43c): 

(A) They (the Samaritans) were suspected regarding money matters and 
they were declared unfit regarding money matters. They were not 
suspected regarding laws of forbidden sexual relations, and witnesses 
to capital matters are of the same status as witnesses in regard to for- 
bidden sexual relations. (Accordingly, Samaritans are valid witnesses 
in capital matters.) 

(B) If so, even if both of them (the witnesses) were Samaritans (the con- 
tract should be valid). This case is different, since they are not expert 
in the specific regulations of divorce documents. (Hence, the con- 
tract is not valid.) 



24 A third generation tanna who flourished c. 130-160 C.E. (Strack, Introduction, 115). 

25 See Shishah Sidre Mishnah, Seder Nashim (ed. H. Albeck; Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 
Tel Aviv: Dvir, 1974/5), 395-6. Cf. Saul Lieberman, Tosefta Kifshutah VIII (New York: Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 1973), 785, who understands the Tosefta as proving that 
Rabban Gamliel disagrees with the anonymous first clause of the Mishnah. 
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(C) If so, even one Samaritan should be unfit (as a witness to a divorce 
document). Said R. Abin: This may be explained as applying to a case 
where a Jewish (witness) signed last. 

This passage is an anonymous amoraic exegesis of the Mishnah, part of 
the anonymous layer of the Palestinian gemara, that has been constructed 
to lead up to the statement of the amora R. Abin. This fourth generation 
(c. 300-350) Palestinian amora later came to Babylonia and is known in 
the BT as Rabin. 26 

As it stands, the argument runs as follows: In §A we learn that 
Samaritans were considered unreliable witnesses in money matters, but 
reliable in capital matters including forbidden sexual unions. §B explains 
why only one Samaritan may witness the divorce and manumission writs 
if knowledge of the law is at issue. It is not because of the problem of reli- 
ability, but rather because of the question of his competence in the law. In 
§C the question is raised as to why one Samaritan may witness a divorce 
document if this is the case. After all, both witnesses must guarantee that 
the get was written for the specific woman involved. At this point the view 
of R. Abin is introduced: Since a Jewish witness signs last we are assured 
that he supervised the signature of the Samaritan witness and instructed 
him to be certain that he was witnessing a divorce document written for 
the specific woman involved. 

In fact, the statement of R. Abin would make perfect sense without the 
anonymous material that precedes it. One can understand him as explain- 
ing the ruling of the Mishnah that allows the signature of one Samaritan, 
otherwise not a competent witness, in divorce and manumission writs. 
To the obvious question of how this is permitted, he responds that the 
Mishnah is referring to a case in which the Jewish witness signed after- 
wards, thus guaranteeing the reliability of the testimony of the Samaritan. 

The anonymous material is, therefore, later than the statement of 
R. Abin. In this statement, after the mid-fourth century, we learn that 
Samaritans in the view of the PT are considered fundamentally dishon- 
est in money matters (or perhaps not expert in the law) and that only in 
regard to capital matters can they still be considered reliable. This view 
may result from the separation of the Samaritans. 27 As the communities 
grew further apart, they were increasingly distrustful of each other. 



Strack, Introduction, 128. 
Gafni, Hayyahasim, 63-4. 
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3. The Wine of Samaritans 

The laws forbidding Jews to drink wine with which non-Jews had come 
in contact have their origin in the use of wine in the ancient world for 
idolatrous libations. Yet Jewish law forbids all wine of non-Jews. These 
laws are often a barometer of Jewish/non-Jewish relations, and in our case 
serve as a gauge of whether the Samaritans were to be considered as Jews 
or as non-Jews. Both Talmuds record a tannaitic tradition (yAZ 5:4 [44d], 
bAZ 3ia-b, cf. Kutim 2:9) regarding wine of certain Samaritan areas that 
are near non-Jewish towns. These traditions indicate that the wine of the 
Samaritans was forbidden because of their proximity to and contact with 
non-Jews. A later ruling accepted Samaritan wine provided that it was in 
sealed containers. 28 

With the expansion of the Samaritan population into areas also inhab- 
ited by non-Jews, this prescription had to be widened to take in all such 
areas. Yet the discussion makes clear that in tannaitic halakhah the 
Samaritans were still fundamentally considered Jews for this purpose in 
the mid-second century CE. The wine of Samaritans, after all, is only for- 
bidden if there is suspicion of contact with non-Jews. One baraita does 
require that the seal of the Samaritan be recognized by the Jew before the 
wine can be drunk (bAZ 31b), but the basic assumptions here are the same 
regarding their Jewish status. 

In amoraic times, however, this situation began to change. Several amo- 
raic traditions preserving versions of a story regarding tannaim testify to this 
situation. It seems that the earliest form of the story is the one appearing in 
yAZ 5:4 (44-d). Indeed, this tradition occurs directly after the material on the 
tannaitic controversy, so that this is the primary source for this tradition. 
Also, it relates to the Mishnah here, as the gemara is trying to explain the 
view expressed there that wine handled by non-Jews is forbidden. 

The PT relates: 

For it is like the case of (the tanna) R. Shimon ben Elazar who came to 
a town in Samaria. A (Samaritan) scribe 29 came to him. He (R. Shimon 
ben Elazar) said to him (the scribe), "Bring me a sealed jug (of wine)." He 
(the scribe) said to him, "Here, there is a well in front of you, drink!" He 
(R. Shimon ben Elazar) begged him. (Again) he (the scribe) said to him, 
"Here, there is a well in front of you, drink!" When he saw that he (the Rabbi) 



28 Cf. Gafhi, Hayyahasim, 45-49, for a full survey of the sources relating to the wine of 
Samaritans. 

29 Or, "Bible teacher." 
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was begging him, he said to him, "If you are master of your appetite, here, 
there is a well before you, drink! But if your appetite is master over you, then 
'you shall place a knife to your throat if you are master of (your) appetite' 
(Prov 23:2). The Samaritans have already become corrupted." 

In this story we find the tanna arriving at a Samaritan town and wanting a 
drink of wine. Worried about the nearby gentiles, and following tannaitic 
halakhah, he requests a sealed jug. But the Samaritan knows the truth: 
that their wine is not reliably kosher due to their laxity in keeping it from 
coming into contact with non-Jews. So he keeps trying to get the Rabbi to 
drink water from the well. After all else fails, he finally tells him the truth. 
Unless he is unable to control his temptations, he must abstain from this 
wine, since the Samaritans have become corrupted. 

Such Aramaic stories about tannaim that appear in amoraic contexts 
do not represent tannaitic material, but rather accounts about tannaim 
that circulated in amoraic times. Even if there are earlier kernels in some 
such traditions, as a rule the amoraic version we have presents the views 
of the amoraim and their historical context rather than those of the tan- 
naim they purport to describe. 

The reason given here for abstaining from this wine is that the 
Samaritans have become corrupted. This refers to the change in Samaritan 
religious practice as well as the continuing separation of the Samaritans 
from the Jewish community that occurred in the aftermath of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt. 30 Further, it also resulted to some extent from the expan- 
sion of the Samaritan population and the increased influence of pagans 
on it, 31 at a time when the Jews were purposely distancing themselves 
from their erstwhile brothers. This change of affairs is seen as the reason 
why the old tannaitic halakhah permitting sealed Samaritan wine could 
no longer be relied upon. 

Interesting is the placing of the accusation in the mouth of the Samaritan 
scribe. The intention here is to highlight the decline of the Samaritans. 
Even the pious Samaritan laments the changes that have taken place but, 
alas, the decline has happened and the Rabbis must act accordingly and 
rule Samaritan wine non-kosher. 

bHul 6a also has a version of this story: 

And why did the rabbis decree against them (i.e., that Samaritan slaughter 
was forbidden?): Because of (the case of) the (tanna) R. Shimon ben Elazar. 



30 Schiffman, "Samaritans," 348f. 

31 Cf. Gafni, Hayyahasim, 5-14; Magen, "Hashomronim," 245-71. 
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R. Meir sent him to bring wine from the place of 32 the Samaritans. A certain 
old man found him (R. Shimon ben Elazar, and) said to him, " *You shall 
place a knife to your throat if you are master of (your) appetite' (Prov 23:2)." 
R. Shimon ben Elazar went and related the(se) words before R. Meir, and he 
decreed against them. 33 What is the reason? Said R. Nahman bar Yitzhaq: 
They found that they had the image of a dove on Mt. Gerizim that they were 
worshiping. 

In this version of the story there are several details that differ from those 
of the version in the PT. First, the story appears here explaining the dis- 
qualification of Samaritans from slaughter, rather than as directly relating 
to wine. Indeed, it is in this context that it occurs in the discussion of 
mHul 1:1 that deals with those qualified for and those disqualified from 
ritual slaughter. Second, it is not a Samaritan who indicates the unfit- 
ness of their wine, but an unknown "elder," a motif that often occurs 
in Talmudic literature. 34 Finally, the tradition here includes the role of 
R. Meir, the third generation tanna, that occurs otherwise only in the par- 
allel in tractate Kutim. 

More difficult to determine is the relation of the statement of the fourth 
generation Babylonian amora R. Nahman bar Yitzhaq 35 to the story it fol- 
lows. He proposes a reason that in its present position is presented as if it 
were an explanation for why R. Meir took such strong action and decreed 
the Samaritans unfit. Yet actually, it seems that this impression is a result 
of the redactor's placing this statement in its present position. More likely, 
this statement was originally an answer to the fundamental question of 
why the Samaritans were prohibited from slaughter. The answer he gave 
was that they were found to be conducting idolatrous worship and, there- 
fore, were disqualified. 

The Babylonian version of the story is secondary, and was certainly for- 
mulated later. It portrays the information as coming from some unidenti- 
fied elder. It assumes, in its present context, that Samaritan slaughter is 
also to be disqualified, and adds the claim that the Samaritans are idolaters. 



32 Literally, "the house of." 

33 The passage goes on to explain R. Meir's prohibition as consistent with his overall 
tendency to be concerned about minor possibilities. 

34 The unnamed elder appears numerous times in Talmudic literature. In our passage, 
the PT version, it refers to a scribe or Bible teacher while the Babylonian parallel refers to 
an elder. The same phenomenon occurs with the story of Rabban Shimon bar Yochai in 
bShab 33b-34a that refers to an unnamed old man that is paralleled in yShev 9:1 (38d). See 
the comments of J. Rubenstein, Talmudic Stories: Narrative Art, Composition, and Culture 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999), 124, 339, n. 52. 

35 Died 356 (Strack, Introduction, 130). 
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Certainly, the statement of R. Nahman bar Yitzhaq represents a later stage 
that sees the Samaritans in a much more negative light. Indeed, in the PT 
this motif appears separately in a story about Neapolis 36 (Shechem) that 
is identified as the place where Jacob buried the pagan images (yAZ 5:4 
[44d], and cf. Gen. Rabbah 8K4). 37 

The prohibition of the wine of Samaritans is documented at length in 
yAZ 5:4 (44d): 

(A) R. Abbahu forbade their (the Samaritans') wine according to the tes- 
timony of R. Hiyya, R. Asi, and R. Ami 38 who were going up to har 
kammelek 39 and saw a Samaritan 40 who was suspect regarding their 
wine (the wine of non-Jews). They came and they related it before 
him (R. Abbahu). He said to them, "Can we not (forbid Samaritan 
wine) for this reason (alone)?" 

(B) But there are some who wish to say: One Sabbath eve (Friday after- 
noon) no wine was found in all of Samaria. At the end of the Sabbath 
(Saturday night), it was found to be full (of wine) that the non-Jews 
had brought and that the Samaritans had accepted from them. 

(C) But there are some who wish to say: When Diocletian the king 
came here (to the Land of Israel) he decreed and said that all the 
nations must pour out libations (to the emperor), except for the Jews. 
Accordingly, the Samaritans poured out libations and their wine was 
(therefore) considered forbidden (since they were involved in idola- 
trous worship). 

(D) But there are some who wish to say: They have a kind of dove and 
they pour out libations to it. 

(E) The Samaritans of Caesarea asked R. Abbahu: "Your forefathers used 
to make use of our (wine). Why do you not make use of our (wine)?" 
He said to them, "Your forefathers did not corrupt their deeds; you 
have corrupted your deeds." 



36 Present day Nablus. 

37 Midrash Bereshit Rabbah, ed. T. Albeck, (Jerusalem: Wahrmann, 1965) 2.974. Cf. esp. 
Gen. Rab. 32:19 (296-7) and the note to line 5. See also Deut. Rab. 3:6 (Vilna ed., 106a). 

38 All third generation Palestinian amoraim (Strack, 125). 

39 A hilly district in Judah on which see M. Avi-Yonah, "Har Ha-Melekh," Encyclopedia 
Judaica 7: 1337-8. 

40 Following the emendation of Pene Mosheh, ad loc, whose text had "nokri." MS 
Leiden: "goy." Alternately, they saw a non-Jew and realized that Samaritans lived among 
them and that their wine was suspect. 
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In §A R. Abbahu admits openly to using the observation that one 
Samaritan was not careful in regard to the wine of non-Jews as a pretense 
to declare all Samaritan wine unfit for Jews. R. Abbahu, a third genera- 
tion Palestinian amora, 41 obviously was reacting to the general situation 
of the Samaritans in making this ruling, as is evident from examination 
of §E that originally stood immediately after §A, before some redactor or 
tradent added the other explanations given in §B-D. Apparently R. Abbahu 
was aware of the decline in the observance of the Samaritans that resulted 
from increased contact with pagans due to population movements that 
took place in this period. 42 

The collector of this material has placed the additional reasons, §B-E, 
into the text. Let us examine these sections that seem to be post-R. Abbahu 
amoraic explanations. In §B we are told that Samaritans were basically 
not careful with regard to the wine of non-Jews, an explanation perfectly 
consistent with the views of R. Abbahu. This story, however, seems to be 
a substitute for the story in §A. It is as if the author of §B had §A before 
him and wished to replace its weak pretense with a stronger rationale. 

In §C we find a historical explanation. Diocletian came to Palestine in 
286 CE and again in 2g7-8. 43 He is said here to have required emperor 
worship. According to this explanation, the Samaritans who worshipped 
him were actually idolaters. We have here a much stronger indictment 
than that of §A or §B. According to §A or §B the Samaritans are guilty of 
being unconcerned about the law, but still Jews. Here we are told that the 
Samaritans actually acceded to the requirement of emperor worship and, 
therefore, became idolatrous, so that their wine was now forbidden. 

According to §D, the Samaritans were even worse. They took on idola- 
trous worship on their own and had a dove as a cult object, presumably 
in their Mt. Gerizim temple. This false claim is testimony to the final stage 
where anti-Samaritan statements of such force could easily be made since 
the Samaritans had been totally separated from the Jewish people. 

In bHul 6a, the BT preserves another version of this material that seems 
to be a secondary adaptation of some earlier version that came from 
Palestine to Babylonia. It is essentially a doublet of the story of R. Shimon 
ben Elazar that we discussed above. In other words, there circulated in 
Babylonia two versions of the same story, as we shall see: 



41 Strack, Introduction, 125. 

42 For the Samaritans in R. Abbahu's native Caesarea, see L.I. Levine, Caesarea under 
Roman Rule (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 107-112. 

43 "Diocletian, Caius Valerianus," Encyclopedia Judaica 6: 60. 
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R. Abbahu sent R. Yitzhaq bar Yosef to bring wine from the place of 44 the 
Samaritans. A certain old man found him (Rabbi Yitzhaq, and) said to him, 
"There are no observers of 45 the Torah here. Rabbi Yitzhaq bar Yosef went 
and related the(se) words before R. Abbahu. Then R. Abbahu went and 
related the(se) words before R. Ami and R. Asi. And they did not move from 
there until they declared them full-fledged idolaters. 

This story is certainly dependent on that of R. Shimon ben Elazar. Most 
important, it is dependent on the Babylonian recension of this story 
as it features the anonymous elder. This relationship indicates that in 
Babylonia, this story about a tanna was taken over and adapted into the 
R. Yitzhaq bar Yosef story. 46 But the essential raw materials for this adap- 
tation come from the Palestinian version we studied above. From this 
tradition, or some version of it, it was known that R. Abbahu had been the 
one involved in the declaration of the Samaritans to be idolaters. From 
the Palestinian version, the participation of R. Ami and R. Asi was known. 
There they were the ones who reported to R. Abbahu, and, in this second- 
ary version the roles are reversed. 

What this comparison shows is that from a historical point of view the 
evidence of the BT here is all secondary to that in yAZ. What emerges in 
this case, therefore, is that for our historical research we must be guided 
by the evidence of the PT. There we find that there was an amoraic story 
about a tanna that already called into question the status of the wine of 
the Samaritans. In the time of R. Abbahu, Samaritan wine was declared 
unfit. In later anonymous material the Samaritans already were con- 
sidered to be practicing idolaters and not part of the Jewish people. In 
R. Abbahu's decree it was only their wine; in the later anonymous material, 
it is they as individuals who are regarded as outside the Jewish people. 

4. Meat Slaughtered by Samaritans 

tHul r:r classed the Samaritans among those Jews whose slaughtering was 
permitted to be eaten by Jews despite the presumption that for various 
reasons they might have been disqualified. 47 Indeed, the fourth generation 



44 Literally, "the house of." 

45 "shomre," a pun on "shomron," Samaria. 

46 Similarly, note the difference in names when comparing yAZ 5:4 (44c!) /Gen. Rab. 81:4 
with the story in Gen. Rab. 32:19. 

47 Cf. Gafni, Hayyahasim, 49-50. 
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Babylonian amora Rava, 48 in an exegesis of the original intent of mHul 1:1, 
explained (bHul 17a): 49 

Said Rava: "All may perform ritual slaughter (. . . and all of those [who are 
disqualified] who perform ritual slaughter. . .)" (mHul 1:1). The first (instance 
of "all" in the Mishnah) is to include (i.e., to permit the meat slaughtered by) 
a Samaritan; the second (instance of "all" in the Mishnah) is to include (i.e., 
to permit the meat slaughtered by) an apostate (Jew). 

Here Rava seeks to explain the reason for the peculiar formulation of the 
Mishnah at the beginning of tractate Hullin. He suggests that it is to indi- 
cate that slaughter by a Samaritan, like that of a Jew who was an apos- 
tate, that is, one who openly flaunted the regulations of Jewish law, 50 was 
permitted according to the Mishnah. 51 But we shall see that this ruling, 
admitted to be the correct interpretation of the Mishnah by Rava, was 
not the only view. 

bHul 3b-4a includes a baraita that clearly reacts to a version of the rul- 
ing preserved in tHul 1:1 that permits slaughter by Samaritans. This baraita 
states that their slaughter is only permitted if a Jew supervises it. This 
ruling is a combination of tHul 1:1 with mHul 1:1, and this combination 
produced a third legal opinion. In the Mishnah it is stated that if those 
disqualified perform ritual slaughter, then it is permitted (after the fact, 
bedi'avad) to eat the meat if an Israelite who was permitted to slaughter 
saw the process and attested to its legitimacy. The baraita adds that if the 
Samaritan is willing to eat of the meat, then the Israelite may partake. 52 
Clearly, the baraita has understood the Samaritans as disqualified and, 
therefore, modified the ruling of the Tosefta by adding this condition. 
Effectively, this means that this baraita disqualified the Samaritans from 
slaughter, reversing the ruling of the Tosefta. The stated reason for this 
ruling was that although the Samaritan was a legitimate Israelite, he could 
not be relied on not to mislead Jews in such matters. It is probable that 
this state of affairs is further evidence of the process of separation that we 
know to have been going on in the tannaitic period. 53 



48 Lived 299-352 (Strack, Introduction, 130). 

49 Cf. bArak3a. 

50 See Schiffman, Who Was a Jew?, 46-9. 

51 This understanding of the Mishnah was apparently accepted by the anonymous final 
layer of Talmudic argumentation (stam) in the BT. Cf. also bHul 3a-b. 

52 Cf. Kutim 2. 

53 Cf. Gafni, Hayyahasim, 50. 
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It is this trend that we see continued by the Palestinian amoraim 
according to a tradition preserved in the BT. bHul 5b records: 

R. Hanan 54 said (that) R. Ya'aqov bar Idi 55 said (that) R. Yehoshua ben Levi 
said in the name of Bar Kappara: 56 Rabban Gamliel (son of R. Yehuda the 
Patriarch) 57 and his (Patriarchal) court voted regarding the slaughtering of 
a Samaritan and forbade it. 

According to this tradition, at some point in the early third century, 
Palestinian rabbis made a formal decision that the meat slaughtered 
by a Samaritan was to be considered unfit in any case, even if he was 
seen slaughtering it or if he would eat it. In other words, the Samaritans 
were to be considered, for the purpose of this law, to be tantamount to 
non-Jews. 

What remains unclear in this tradition as it stands is whether it was 
originally formulated in relation to slaughter, so that it means that only 
in this respect were the Samaritans forbidden by this ruling, or does it 
have wider application? The context in the BT shows that the redactors 
and even the later amoraim saw it as referring only to slaughtering. In 
any event, the prohibition of the meat of Samaritans constitutes further 
evidence for the separation of the two communities. 

5. The Corruption of the Samaritans 

tPes 2:3 contains the statement of Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel, who 
accepted the Jewish status of the Samaritans, to the effect that regarding 
those commandments that they observe, they are to be considered to be 
stricter than the Jews. 58 This statement, part of a series of views in tPes, 
appears separately in yPes 1:1 (27b). There the Palestinian gemara quotes 
a baraita that states that if the Samaritans celebrate Passover at the same 
time as the Jews, then they are reliable regarding certifying something to 
be free of leaven. If not, they may not be considered reliable that year. 



54 A fourth generation Palestinian amora (Strack, Introduction, 129). 

55 A third generation Palestinian amora (Strack, Introduction, 126). 

56 A fifth generation tanna who taught Rabbi Yehoshua ben Levi (Strack, Introduction, 
119)- 

57 So Rashi followed by Gafni, Hayyakasim, 50, following L Halevy, Dorot Hariskonim 
(Frankfurt A/M, 1901) and Adolph Buechler, "The Conspiracy of R. Nathan and R. Meir 
against the Patriarch Simon ben Gamliel," Revue des Etudes Juives 28 (1984): 60-74. Cf. the 
arguments of Tosafot, s.v. "R G.," in favor of Rabban Gamliel II (ofYavneh). 

58 Cf. Schiffman, "Samaritans," 347-9. 
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This baraita has almost parallel words in tPes 2:2. After a brief discus- 
sion of this matter, the second baraita, the words of Rabban Shimon ben 
Gamliel, is quoted by the Palestinian gemara. Here its import is that since 
the Samaritans abstain from leaven on Passover, and since it is timed to be 
the same as that of the Jews, they can be trusted fully, since they are more 
meticulous than the Jews in regard to the commandments they observe. 
At this point there occurs an amoraic statement (yPes 1:1 [27b]): 

Said R. Shimon: That which you say (i.e., the view of Rabban Shimon ben 
Gamliel in the baraita) was the case originally when they were settled in their 
villages. But now that they do not have even a single commandment nor the 
remnant of a commandment, they are suspect and they are corrupted. 

This passage is certainly amoraic, despite some attempts to date it to 
the tannaitic period. The amora R. Shimon attributed the decline of the 
Samaritans to historical factors that led them to abandon the command- 
ments. In his view it is the result of the fact that they left the area of 
Samaria proper and expanded outward so that the increasing Samaritan 
population could be accommodated. This brought them into contact with 
the pagans and as a result they abandoned their observance of the com- 
mandments completely. 

We should note the strength of his assertion. He says that they have 
abandoned Jewish practice and that they are totally unreliable as a result 
of this process of corruption. This is certainly the same pattern that we 
have already observed. After the Bar Kokhba revolt the Samaritans gradu- 
ally grew further from Judaism, and this is reflected in rabbinic halakhic 
rulings. But it is important to note that here the reason for this develop- 
ment is said to be objective, not political. It is they who have abandoned 
their observance, rendering their own reliability in Jewish matters to be 
tantamount to that of a non-Jew. 

Conclusion 

The examination of a selection of amoraic materials regarding the 
Samaritans shows that at the time of R. Yohanan (180-279) and his stu- 
dent R. Abbahu (c. 300) there was a continuing process of separation 
of the Samaritans from the Jewish people. Indeed, this was a period of 
amoraic opposition to Christianity as well, against which both these sages 
are known to have polemicized. In the separation of the Samaritans, we 
see the completion of a process quite advanced already in the years after 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt. In the early amoraic period this process not only 
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continued, but was intensified by specific legislation that forbade mar- 
riage with Samaritans, the eating of their meat and drinking of their wine, 
and numerous other forms of social contact. Several times we hear of the 
decline (qilqul ) of the Samaritans in our sources. In the Byzantine period, 
the level of distrust and suspicion of the Samaritans among the rabbis 
had risen to the point that could easily be considered to be unreliable 
and dishonest, and even idolatrous. By this time, there could be no ques- 
tion that the Samaritans and the Jews would experience separate and dif- 
ferent futures in the years to come. Indeed, their political vicissitudes in 
the Byzantine Empire diverged radically. 59 Yet the forces of history would 
again bring them together in the modern State of Israel where the two 
peoples again exist side by side. 



59 See M. Avi-Yonah, '"Al meridot hashomronim bebizantion," Eretz-Israel 4 (1955/6): 
127-32; L. Di Segni, "Meridot hashomronim be'erets yisra'el habbizantit," Sefer hashom- 
ronim (ed. E. Stern and H. Eshel; Jerusalem: Yad Yitshaq Ben Zvi, 2002), 454-480; Mor, 
Mishomron Lishkhem, 208-38. 



PARVA— A MAGUS 1 



Shai Secunda 

Anonymous Zoroastrian priests are encountered infrequently in the 
Babylonian Talmud (BT), 2 and there is apparently only one instance 
where a magus, at least according to a medieval interpretation, is named. 
The source appears in the BT as a comment on mYom 3:3. The Mishnah 
states that all but the first of the High Priest's immersions on the Day of 
Atonement must take place in a chamber call the mi"l2n IVl. 3 Regarding 
this chamber, the BT includes the following comment: 4 

NuruoN 7 nna ^or an -ion ? 6 nna 5> m 

What is (the) Parva (chamber)? Rav Yosef said: Parva — a magus. 

The meaning of this line is unclear. What does a chamber in the Second 
Temple have to do with a Zoroastrian priest? 8 Medieval commentators 



1 Anyone working on the Bavli today owes a debt of gratitude to Yaakov Elman. Aside 
from the yields of his groundbreaking research on the relationship between the Bavli and 
its Iranian context, Yaakov has singlehandedly created a field by forging contacts with 
Iranists, arranging for instruction in Pahlavi, explaining to academics and administrators 
why the work is so vital, and raising a new generation of students. My debt is compounded, 
since Dr. Elman trained me in this field as a father raises a son. As with the relationship 
between children and parents, repayment is impossible. Instead, one can only point to 
the debt, acknowledge it, and hope to return on the investment. This paper is offered as a 
small contribution in honor of Yaakov's matchless legacy. 

2 bBB 58a, bSan 39a, bGit 17a. 

3 nmfln] Thus, MS Kaufman which vocalizes the word as mVlSn. All other manu- 
scripts record the word with a single wuw. For variants, see Yehoshua Rosenberg, "Mishnah 
Kipurim: Mahadurah Biqortit ba-Tziruf Mavo" (Ph.d. dissertation, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 1995). 

4 bYom 35a. 

5 i&Q] JTS 218 (270), Oxford Opp. Add. Fol. 23, Munich 6, Munich 95 London BL. Harl. 
5508 (400), St. Petersburg RNL Yevr. II A 293/1. | •'Nail: JTS Rab. 1623/2 (EMC 271). 

6 nrifl] JTS Rab. 1623/2 (EMC 271), JTS 218 (270), Oxford Opp. Add. Fol. 23, St. Petersburg 
RNL Yevr. II A 293/1, Munich 6, Munich 95I (WIS: London BL. Harl. 5508 (400). 

7 nnfl] JTS Rab. 1623/2 (EMC 271), JTS 218 (270), Munich 6, Munich 95I niH3: Oxford 
Opp. Add. Fol. 23, London BL. Harl. 5508 (400) | St. Petersburg RNL Yevr. II A 293/1: 
(omits). 

8 "Zoroastrian priest" is the standard meaning of in Babylonian Jewish 
Aramaic. See Michael Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic (=DJBA; Baltimore 
and London: Bar-Ilan University Press and The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002), 138 
s.v. tWUDN; and Claudia A. Ciancaglini, Iranian loanwords in Syriac (Beitrage zur Iranistik 
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suggested creative but ultimately unsatisfactory ways to connect a magus 
(or to their mind, sorcerer) to the chamber. Rashi suggests that the struc- 
ture was named after a sorcerer (mekhashef) named Parva, who built it. 
R. Hananel records a more imaginative tradition, which recounts that a 
magus named Parva tunneled his way into the sacred precincts of the 
Temple in order to watch the High Priest perform the ritual proscribed 
for the Day of Atonement. 9 The chamber in which he was caught was 
named after him. 

There is of course no historical link between a magus and the Parva 
chamber. It is also apparent that Rashi's and R. Hananel's suggestions do 
not reflect independent traditions regarding the meaning of Rav Yosef's 
statement, rather exegetical attempts to explain it. 10 As a matter of fact, 
we do not know the origin of the name of the Parva chamber, 11 though it 
is possible that it derives from Latin "parua — small." 12 In order to properly 
appreciate Rav Yosef's comment, it should be compared to a similar 



vol. 28; Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 2008), 201-2, s.v. mgws'. For the develop- 
ment of the term and an historical description of the activities of the magi, see Albert de 
Jong, "The Contribution of the Magi," in Birth of the Persian Empire (eds. Vesta Sarkhosh 
Curtis and Sarah Stewart, The Idea of Iran vol. 1; London: I. B. Tauris, 2005), 85-99. 

9 bYom 35a, s.v. "parva". 

10 To be sure, there is evidence that R. Hananel's explanation stems from a Gaonic 
source. See Simha Assaf, Mi-sifrut ha-geonim: Teshuvot ha-geonim u-seridim mi-sifre ha- 
halakhah (Toratan shel Geonim ye-Rishonim 1; Jerusalem: Darom, 1933), 225 and idem., 
Teshuvot ha-geonim mi-tokh ha-genizah (Jerusalem: Darom, 1928), 100. See also B.M. Lewin, 
Otzar ha-Geonim (vol. 6; Jerusalem, 1934), 18. Regardless, even the Geonic texts themselves 
reflect an ad hoc attempt to account for the connection between the Parva chamber and 
a magus. 

11 The names of the Temple's chambers have survived only in tannaitic sources — in 
other words, more than a hundred years after the Temple's destruction. The relevant tan- 
naitic sources for the Parva chamber are: (a) mYom 3:3 and 3:6, where the chamber is 
described as part of the sanctified area of the Temple, and also the place in which the High 
Priest immersed on the Day of Atonement. [Cf. tKip 1:2 and Sifra Aharei Mot 4:3 (82c).] 
(b) mMid 5:3, where it is apparent that the High Priest immersed himself on the roof of 
the Parva. The Mishna also describes the Parva as one of the Temple's three northern 
chambers, and as the place where the skins of the sacrifices were treated with salt. 
[However, cf. bYom 19a which places these chambers in the South], (c) tMid 13:18 and 
tZev 11:16 where we learn that originally the skins were distributed to the priests in the 
Parva chamber. The tradition preserved in the external tractate Mezuza 1:8 (based on tKip 
1.2) which maintains that the High Priest was secluded for a week in the Parva chamber 
apparently confuses Parva with Parhedrin. 

12 In other words, the nominative, feminine form of Latin "paruus." See The Oxford 
Latin Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 1304, s.v. "paruus." Also, cf. the traditional 
sources cited in Elhanan Eibschitz, Ha-bayit ha-sheni ba-tifarto (Jerusalem: Mosad Harav 
Kook, 1996), 210-211. Although one would have expected a Greek loanword — as we find 
with the Parhedrin chamber — Latin loanwords were not unheard of in Roman Palestine. 
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observation made earlier in the tractate. Mishnah Yoma opens with a dis- 
cussion of another Temple chamber with a foreign name — the Parhedrin 13 
chamber. 



1. The Form of Rav Yosef's Statement: The Parva and the Parhedrin 

The name Parhedrin apparently derives from the term for the city coun- 
selors (TtposSpoi), as does an alternative designation for the chamber pre- 
served in the Tosefta (pOll^l from |3ovXv) — the municipal authorities). 14 
Like the Parva chamber, the name Parhedrin also attracted speculation 
on the part of the rabbis. A parallel baraita and an amoraic tradition 15 
attempted to harmonize the two names by appealing to an historical 
development: According to the Palestinian Talmud (PT), when the office 
of the High Priest was degraded the name of this chamber was changed 
from y why to "p-rms" since the room was now occupied by substi- 
tute, discharged priests, or "pnTHIS" (apparently from Greek TrpoTepocTEUCd 
or 7Tpoiepdouai). The BT's understanding of the word Parhedrin similarly 
reflects the tradition that in the final years of the Second Temple, High 
Priests served no more than twelve months. 16 The BT's also records the 
following, unattributed line: 

^cnis ?r"nma 

What is the Parhedrin? , D"lia. 



In any case, the suggestion that the name of the chamber refers to its small size seems 
plausible. 

13 mYom 1:1. This is the form of the word as it appears in MSS Kaufman, Parma, and 
most witnesses of the parallel Tosefta. 

14 tYomi:i. 

15 yYom in (38c) and bYom 8b-ga. 

16 For the above reconstruction, see Saul Lieberman, Tosefta kifshuta (vol. 4; New York 
and Jerusalem: Jewish Theological Seminary, 2002), 718. Lieberman's comments are based 
primarily on Gedalyahu Alon, Mehqarim ba-toldotyisraet (Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameyuhad, 
1967), 48-76. 

17 'tnifl] London, St. Petersburg! , DT'2: Munich 6, JTS Rab i623\2 (EMC 271), JTS Rab 
218 (EMC 270), Vatican 134 | 'oV'S: Oxford | UTP2: Munich 95. 
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It is possible to deduce from bYev 45b that the word 1 D"n2 18 was used to 
refer to Jewish leaders in Babylonia. 19 Like the baraita, this comment asso- 
ciates the name of the chamber with an official position of leadership — 
now one held in Sasanian Babylonia — in order to concretize a (negative) 
aspect of the waning years of the Temple priesthood. 

As we will argue below, it seems that a similar trend is at work in Rav 
Yosef's association of the Parva chamber with the word "magus." He 
too links a Second Temple chamber to a Sasanian administrative office, 
namely, the office the magi. 20 

It is presently unclear why Rav Yosef considered the office of the magi 
analogous to the priesthood of the Jewish Temple. This is exacerbated 
by the fact that in the case of the Parhedrin chamber, the PT explicates 
the (Greek) exegetical basis for seeing in this name a reference to the 
transient, substitute official that bears a similar designation. On the other 
hand, Rav Yosef's analogy does not explicate the association between 
the Parva chamber and the office of the magus. Is it possible to deduce the 
exegetical basis of Rav Yosef's comment? 

2. Parsing the Connection between "Parva" and "Magus" 

There are two intertexts that allow us to begin to answer this question, 
though it should be conceded from the outset that a complete solution 
is currently beyond reach. 21 The first occurrence, which deserves more 
extended treatment that we cannot provide here, appears in a fairly 



18 , Dni3] Vatican 111, Moscow Guenzberg 1017, Munich 95I 'CHS: Moscow Guenzberg 
594, Cambridge Add. 3207 | iTtn3: Oxford Opp. 248 (367). 

19 The title does not appear in Iranian or Syriac sources. The actual meaning of the title 
remains unexplained, but perhaps it is related to Babylonian Jewish Aramaic NDTfi — or 
"designated time (b. Shab. 129b)" — and connotes a "ruler for a designated time." Indeed, 
this is essentially how the BT understands the fmmfl. See Sokoloff, DJBA, 892; s.v. 
NOUS, mng. 1. 

20 Two observations strengthen this point. According to MS St. Petersburg, the second 
occurrence of the word "Parva" is omitted. Thus, Rav Yosef's gloss at bYom 35b is structur- 
ally identical to the anonymous gloss at bYom 8b — "What is X (a foreign-named chamber 
in the Mishnah)? Y (a Sasanian administrative position)." Second, in the case of Parhedrin 
which appears to an Aramaic speaker as a plural form, the BT equates it with the plural 
'DTfi (though cf. MS Munich 95). On the other hand, since the name Parva appears to 
be in the singular, Rav Yosef uses the single form in Babylonian Jewish Aramaic, 

in his gloss. 

21 For a related but ultimately quite different approach, see J.N. Epstein, Studies in 
Talmudic Literature and Semitic Languages II.2 (ed. E.Z. Melamed; Jerusalem: The Magnes 
Press, 1988), 834-5 (Hebrew). I am grateful to Menahem Kister for this reference. 
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long list of kosher and non-kosher birds collected at bHul 62b. There the 
Talmud records the following: 

KumnN 25 Kin2 yiwoi -vdn 24 Nma 23 nuid 22 whd m 'k 

Rav Kahana said: The parva khunya-bird is forbidden. And your "sign" is: 
Parva — a magus. 

The meaning of the term "ve-simanekh (and your 'sign' is)" can be inter- 
preted in at least two ways. Sometimes, this word is used to introduce 
a mnemonic to help scholars memorize blocks of Talmudic material. If 
this is the case, then it may be a sign of the clause's derivative, "late" sta- 
tus. 26 Another possibility is that the word approximates the phrase "siman 
La-davar (a 'sign' for the matter)" which is used in rabbinic literature to 
link various phenomena from the everyday world with certain "canonical" 
texts — biblical or rabbinic. 27 Regardless, as with Rav Yosef's comment, 
the passage assumes that its audience is aware of a commonly held asso- 
ciation between the words "parva" and "magus." 

One possible approach to conceiving of this linkage is by recalling 
the originally oral nature of the BT. More and more, scholars have been 
thinking about the oral texture of classical rabbinic literature, and par- 
ticularly the BT. For one, attention to the BT's orality has helped explain 
the frequency of parallels and textual echoes that appear throughout its 
pages. These include the frequent application of entire sugyot to new 
settings, the appropriation of various textual building-blocks in order to 
craft new sugyot and narratives, and the possibility of more distant textual 
echoes as well. The following source 28 is an example of a distant echo 
of the parva-magus connection. This passage includes three statements 
attributed to the first generation amora, Rav by a certain barber (N"I2D) 
named Avital. The somewhat unusual attribution to a barber 29 is actually 



22 N3i"D] Hamburg 169, Vatican 122I NJlil: Vatican 121, Munich 95. 

23 N'JD] Hamburg 169, Vatican i2i| ntt? 8>ff3: Vatican 122 |NTJ: Munich 95. 

24 Nina] Hamburg 169, Munich 95 1 Vatican 121 | mnfll: Vatican 122. 

25 Nina] Munich 95 1 NHS: Hamburg 169, Vatican 121 | HinS: Vatican 122. 

26 It is also worth noting that the ve-simanekh passage immediately prior to this one 
contrasts the Sasanian kings Shapur II (309-379) and Peroz (459-484) — the latter of which 
lived over a century after Rav Yosef. 

27 See Wilheim Bacher, 'Erkhe midrash (Jerusalem: Karmiel, 1970), 244. 1 am grateful to 
Reuven Kiperwasser for this suggestion. 

28 bMQ28a. 

29 To be clear, the word "tO30" can refer either to a scribe or a barber. Indeed, the 
statement attributed to R. El'azar Safra at bHul 65b probably refers to R. El'azar's profes- 
sion as a scribe. The barber interpretation in this context is strengthened by the fact that 
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no coincidence, as the statement concerns the laws of trimming facial hair 
during the intermediate days of the festivals of Passover and Sukkot. The 
second statement — a bizarre description of Pharaoh as a midget with a 
member slightly longer than himself — is tangentially related to the first 
statement, since Pharaoh is described as wearing a cubit-long beard: 

upn noN Nin myo 'nn rvnty njna nn rvniyn Nnso bvnx mm 
.n^y win bsvn nn n"pb mn nan ipnurcnai nan 

And Avital the barber said in the name of Rav: Pharaoh, the contemporary 
of Moses, was a cubit (tall ), his beard was a cubit (long), and his penis was 
a cubit and a fingerbreadth (long). To fulfill that which it says: And He set 
up over it the lowest of men. (Dan 4:14) 

The exegetical basis of this statement is not entirely clear. The prooftext is 
taken from Nebuchadnezzar's second dream wherein a holy watcher com- 
mands: "Cut down the tree, and chop off its branches, strip off its foliage 
and scatter its fruit . . . But leave its stump and roots in the ground, with 
a band of iron and bronze" (Dan 4:14 according to the NRSV). While the 
interpretation of the vision in Daniel relates to the fall of Nebuchadnezzar 
from power (a tall tree), to "the lowest of men," the rabbis further 
expounded that Nebuchadnezzar was physically a midget (again, "the 
lowest of men"). 30 Interestingly, Rav applies the verse to Pharaoh and 
describes him as a midget (an axed tree) with a cubit-long(I) beard (per- 
haps a reference to hacked foliage), but whose member had not been cut 
("leave its stump and roots") and which remained slightly longer than a 
cubit ("with a band"). 

The third and final statement continues the discussion about Pharaoh 
but does not have anything to do with facial hair: 

,rvn won nu;o wz. rvmy njna an rvowa N-120 VionN ~ioni 

.'ui ntyrm nip run -in*uw 

And Avital the barber said in the name of Rav: Pharaoh, the contemporary 
of Moses, was a magus. As it says: "Behold! He goes out to the water . . ." 
(Exod 7:15) 



the title is appended to the name of an uncommon figure whose statements refer mainly 
to the cutting of hair. While it is possible that in reality, Rav Avital was a scribe, the fact 
that the two out of three of the statements attributed to him refer primarily to the cut- 
ting of hair suggests that at the very least, a later compiler interpreted the appellative as a 
reference to his profession as a barber. 

30 See Genesis Rabbah 16 (ed. Theodor-Albeck, 147) and parallels. 
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The basis of the final claim that Pharaoh was a magus is perhaps even 
more difficult to fathom. From a midrashic perspective, the verse contains 
the apparently "extraneous" detail of where Moses was to meet Pharaoh. 
Ancient Jewish interpreters offered explanations ranging from the banal 
(for example, Pharaoh went to the water to cool off) 31 to the satirical 
(Pharaoh claimed divinity for himself and therefore had to relieve him- 
self in the river so he would not be "found out" as a human). 32 Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan, perhaps based on this passage in the BT, suggests that 
Pharaoh went "to expel sorceries onto the water." Yet, our source, probably 
the primary articulation of this passage, uses the term — a form of 

which in the BT refers exclusively to Zoroastrian priests and not 
to sorcerers. 33 While it is possible that the statement in the BT refers to 
Zoroastrian water rituals 34 and this is the basis for the claim that Pharaoh 
was a magus, such an explanation would seem a bit far-fetched. 35 

There are more compelling factors that explain the claim that Pharaoh 
was a magus. First, the preceding depiction of Pharaoh in cubits (a cubit 
tall, a cubit long beard, etc.), may have triggered an association with 
Zoroastrian priests. Specifically, Geoffrey Herman has recently discussed 
the historical development of a story preserved in the PT 36 that was ini- 
tially told about two rabbis who visited Babylonia and were threatened 
by powerful, violent Jews. As Herman points out, in the BT, 37 the story 
was reworked and refers to a group of sages who traveled to Nehardea 
and were instead attacked by non-Jews bearing Iranian names like "Arda, 
Arta, and Pili Baresh." While the PT paints a frightening image of violent 
Babylonian Jews wearing cubit-tall hats and speaking with deep voices, 



31 Targum Neofiti ad loc. 

32 Exodus Rabbah 9:8 (ed. Shinan, 215). 

33 Admittedly, in some parts of the ancient world, especially in the West, the terms 
"magus" and magician/sorcerer are not easily disentangled. However, in Babylonian Jewish 
Aramaic, as in Syriac, the term does seem to refer specifically to "magi," that is Zoroastrian 
priests. For further discussion, see my "Studying with a Magus / Like Giving a Tongue to 
the Wolf," Bulletin of the Asia Institute 19 (2005): 151-157. 

34 Probably, the ab-zdhr. On this ritual, see Mary Boyce, "Ab-Zohr", Encyclopaedia 
Iranica, vol. 1 (1985), 48-50. For an analysis of Western descriptions of Zoroastrian water 
rituals, see Albert de Jong, Traditions of the Magi (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 355~357- 

35 Incidentally, Shahrastanl's claim that Pharaoh was a Sabian does not seem germane. 
The Sabians had a completely different (and complicated) valence in the Islamic con- 
quest. In any case, SharastanI kept the Magi and the Sabians separate in his heresiography. 
See his Kitab al-milal wa'l-nihal, Book of Religions and Philosophical Sects (ed. W. Cureton; 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1923), 125. 

36 yGit 1:5 (43d) = yQid 3:4 (64a). 

37 bGiti 4 a-b. 
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in the BT the description is altered. The threatening non-Jews, apparently 
Persians, are themselves a cubit tall, which when paired with a towering 
hat sounds cartoonish rather than menacing. Herman suggests that the 
BT's strange addition can be attributed to textual influence from the two 
statements in the bMQ passage, which claim that Pharaoh was a magus 
who was only a cubit-tall midget and had a cubit-long beard. 38 Pharaoh's 
long beard may likewise have been taken as a feature of his Magianism. 
To be more specific, the vast majority of magian seals and seal impression 
have bearded portraits. 39 Notably, a Talmudic anecdote about a magus 
exhuming bodies pokes fun at his long beard, which is grabbed by the 
deceased. 40 

Since the teaching about Pharaoh appears at the end of three state- 
ments and is allegedly attributed to Avital the barber yet contains no ref- 
erence to facial hair, it is possible that the attribution, and perhaps also 
the biblical prooftext, is secondary. In any case, it seems possible that 
the claim that Pharaoh was a magus is probably related to the similar- 
sounding association between the words "Parva" and "magus" in the bYom 
and bHul sources. Indeed, in Mandaic Pharaoh's name is spelled 
or ni"lG. 41 This allows for the interesting possibility that the term which 
first triggered the association with "magus" might be related to Iranian 
"farrah." 42 



38 Geoffrey Herman, "The Sasanian Exilarchate" (Hebrew; Ph.d. dissertation, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 2005), 137-145. 

39 The "portrait" of the famous third century Zoroastrian high priest, Kirder, in a number 
of Iranian rock reliefs has him clean-shaven, but this may have been the exception rather 
than the rule. There have been suggestions that Kirder was castrated, which accounts for 
the scissors symbol on his hat. 

40 bBB 58a. On this story, see Geoffrey Herman, "Bury my Coffin Deep: Zoroastrian 
Exhumation in Jewish and Christian Sources," in Tiferet leYisrael: Jubilee Volume in Honor 
of Israel Francus (ed. Joel Roth, Menahem Schmelzer, and Yaakov Francus; New York: 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 2010), 31-59. 

41 Epstein, Studies, p. 835, suggests that the association between Pharaoh (written / 
pronounced, nnfl-paro), and "magus" was original to the rabbinic reading of the verse 
from Exodus, which in turn triggered the "mnemonic" in bHul and Rav Yosef's comment 
at bYom. But again, the biblical prooftext is to begin with rather convoluted and would not 
have served well as a "mnemonic" or explanation of a mishnah in Yoma. 

42 Notwithstanding the evidence of MS Kaufman, which vocalizes the word parva, and 
other Mishnah and Bavli manuscripts which spell parva with two vuvs, it is possible that 
in Babylonia the name of this chamber was pronounced as something closer to Pharaoh — 
perhaps Parroh / Farroh. Unfortunately, no Babylonian vocalized versions of this Mishnah 
survive. 
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The liturgically and theologically significant Iranian term, "farr(ak)" 
has attracted a good deal of scholarly attention. 43 The earliest epigraphic 
attestations of the word appear in 8th century BCE Median texts, and the 
Avestan form, xwaranah, appears many hundreds of times in the Yashts 
(Avestan hymns). The development of the word in its geographic and 
historical varieties is contested and exceedingly complex and need not 
detain us here. What is presently important is considering where the rab- 
bis might have encountered the word. Babylonian Amoraim would have 
been regularly exposed to the word "farrox" as a common personal name 44 
and/or as a formula on Sasanian seals that meant something like "prosper- 
ous" or "blessed." 45 

While it seems possible that Rav Yosef's linkage between Parva and 
magus is related to Iranian farrox, we can do no more than speculate as to 
why he drew this connection. Here are a couple of possibilities: It is likely 
that rabbis encountered Persians, and perhaps even Zoroastrian priests, 
who bore the name Farrox as either a single element or as part of a "name 
compound." 46 While it is possible that Rav Yosef knew of a prominent 
magus named Farrox, which triggered the association between Parva and 
magus, 47 it seems more likely that the association was between formulaic 
"farrox" of the seals and the magi. As with stamp seals from other regions 
and time periods, Sasanian seals were pressed into clay and attached to 
documents where they functioned as signatures and official recognition 



43 For a summary, see Gherardo Gnoli, "Farr(ah)," Encyclopedia Iranica 9 (1999), 
3M-5. 

44 For the name in epigraphic Middle Persian sources, see Philippe Gignoux, Iranisches 
Personennamenbuch (vol. 2, facs. 2; Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1986), II/82-II/83; ibid. (facs. 3; 2003), 35. 

45 For a brief discussion and references, see Rika Gyselen, Sasanian Seals and Seatings 
in the A. Saeedi Collection (Acta Iranica 44; Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 77-80. The conventional 
spelling of the name is usually plxw , while the Aramaic heterogram GDE is generally used 
when the word appears in sylographic formulas. 

46 Persian names in late antiquity generally included between one and three separate 
components. So for example, aside from the name Farrox, there are numerous attesta- 
tions of combinations like Adur-Farrox and Farrox-Bay-Adur. A Zoroastrian authority 
named Farrox appears, for example, in the Middle Persian legal texts, Herbedestan 19.9 
and Nerangestan 50.8. Although Syriac literature knows of no dastwars named Farrox, 
an Adur-Farrah is remembered. See Philippe Gignoux, "Elements de Prosopographie de 
Quelques Mobads Sasanides," Journal Asiatique 270 (1982): 257-269 [259]. 

47 Muhammad Ibn-Garir Tabari, The History of al-Tabari: The Sasanids, the Byzantines, 
the Lakhmids, and Yemen, (Vol. 5; ed. C.E. Bosworth; Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1999), 5:9; cf. idem., Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (ed. 
Theodor Noldeke, Leiden: Brill, 1973), 9 n. 3. The passage refers to an early high priest 
named Fah.r appointed by King Ardashir I. Even if this tradition is historically accurate it 
relates only to the first half of the third century CE. 
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that validated documents. Babylonian amoraim would have been famil- 
iar with official Sasanian seals and documents: 48 there is a report that 
the fifth generation Babylonian amora, Rav Pappa, would ask non-Jews 
to read Persian documents that came before him; 49 Rav Pappa's teacher, 
Rava, deemed Persian documents handed over in the presence of Jewish 
witnesses as legally binding; and a talmudic reference to a shift in Persian 
legal policy refers to the fact that "now that the Persians write . . .," where 
the term "write" seems to refer to the legal language used in Sasanian 
contracts. 50 

As we argued above, the attempt to link the Parva chamber to the word 
"magus" was related to the BT's interpretation of temple chambers along 
Sasanian administrative lines. Like the connection between the Parhedrin 
chamber and the 1 D"ni3 officers of Babylonia, Rav Yosef apparently associ- 
ated the Parva with the office of the magi. Many of the seals which contain 
the formula "farrox" are indeed administrative seals — and magian ones at 
that. 51 Since the rabbis had access to Persian contracts it is likely that for 
verification purposes, the administrative clay sealings appended to them 
would also have been examined. Perhaps it was in this context that Rav 
Yosef learned to associate the word "magus" 52 with the formulaic farrox, 
as the two words frequently appear adjacent to one another in Sasanian 
seals, though again, this is merely speculation. 

3. The Meaning of Rav Yosef 's Association 

Let us now return to an earlier question. Regardless of the trigger of the 
Parva-Magus association, what did Rav Yosef intend to convey by relating 
the priests of the Second Temple to the Sasanian Zoroastrian administra- 
tive priesthood? An answer to this question requires that we consider the 



48 The rabbis' own seals employed an interesting variety of motifs. See bBB 161b (paral- 
lel to bGit 36a; ibid. 87b): "Rav would sign a fish, R. Hanina a palm, Rav Hisda a samekh, 
R. Hosh'aya an 'ay in, Rabba b. Rav Huna a small boat." For a collection of Sasanian Jewish 
(with perhaps some "rabbinic") seals, see Shaul Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography," in 
Au carrefour des religions: Melanges offerts a Philippe Gignoux (ed. Rika Gyselen; Bures-sur- 
Yvette: Groupe pour 1'etude de la civilisation du Moyen-Orient, 1995), 239-256. 

49 bGit 19b. 

50 bBM 108a. See Yaakov Elman, "Up the Ears' in Horses' Necks," Jewish Studies — Internet 
Journal 3 (2004): 95-149- 

51 For a list of seals and bullae belonging to Zoroastrian priests, see Rika Gyselene, "Les 
sceaux des mages de l'lran sassanide," in Au carrefour, 121-150. 

52 Or to be more precise, the different forms of this word as they appeared in the 
seals. 
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way Zoroastrianism and the Zoroastrian priesthood would have appeared 
to Babylonian amoraim. As Yaakov Elman has reminded us time and 
again, Babylonian amoraim did not live in isolation from non-Jews or non- 
rabbinic Jews. 53 In any case, the Zoroastrian priesthood would have been 
recognizable to anyone living in late antique Mesopotamia, as it was the 
economic bread-basket of the Sasanian Empire and, more to the point, 
the address of much bureaucratic machinery — civil and religious alike. 
Again, seal impressions containing the names, titles and even portraits 
of Zoroastrian priests appeared on legal documents, and Babylonian rab- 
bis presumably encountered them. 54 Other administrative features of 
Zoroastrian priests are reflected in Syriac, Persian and Arabic literature, 
and presumably, many of these features were familiar to the rabbis as well. 55 
As to the ritual functions of priests, the BT seems to have been aware 
of the centrality of Avestan recitation, and perhaps Zoroastrian study as 
well. 56 Given the scattered talmudic references to the confiscation of can- 
delabras, the closing of bathhouses, the exhumation of corpses from the 
earth, and the possible ban against halakhic slaughtering, 57 Babylonian 
rabbis were also probably aware of Zoroastrian purity regulations, and of 
the sanctity attributed to fire, water, cattle, and the earth. 

Rav Yosef 's equation of Parva and the office of the magus is noteworthy 
in the way that it demonstrates an ability to see within the Jewish priest- 
hood a Zoroastrian counterpart. The association might have functioned 
purely as a critique, just as the link between the Parhedrin chamber and 
the 1 D"ni3 criticized the "revolving-door" reality of the Jewish high priest- 
hood. Surely, the rabbis had plenty to censure when it came to the priests 



53 Elman has also pointed to a few sources that evince Rav Yosef's entanglement with 
Persian non-Jews, though not necessarily Zoroastrian priests. See his "Middle Persian 
Culture and Babylonian Sages: Accommodation and Resistance in the Shaping of Rabbinic 
Legal Tradition," in The Cambridge Companion to the Talmud and Rabbinic Literature (eds. 
Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert and Martin S. Jaffee; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007), 165-197 [192-193]. 

54 Again, see Rika Gyslene, "Les sceaux des mages." 

55 See for example Shaul Shaked, "Administrative Functions of Priests," in Proceedings 
of the First European Conference of Iranian Studies, part 1 (eds. Gherardo Gnoli and Antonio 
Panaino; Rome: Instituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1990), 261-273. 

56 See Secunda, "Studying with a Magus." It is still notable that the BT does not employ 
special terminology to distinguish between different types of priests. See Mouli Vidas, 
"Tradition and Formation of the Talmud" (Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton University, 2009), 
174. 

57 For a convenient discussion of these "decrees" see Richard Kalmin,/ew/s/! Babylonia: 
Between Persia and Roman Palestine (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 
121-148. 
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who served in the Second Temple, including priestly conspiracies and 
intrigue, 58 as well as dangerous, cutthroat competitiveness. 59 If we per- 
mit ourselves a final speculation, it is possible that Rav Yosef's equation 
of the priesthood to the office of the magi had to do with the competition 
endemic to the priestly bureaucracy of the Second Temple. The following 
source is instructive in this regard: 60 

Our rabbis taught: Three hate each other, and these are they: dogs, fowl, and 
Zoroastrian priests (habarin). And some say prostitutes. And some say: the 
scholars of Babylonia. 61 

Indeed, Middle Persian literature preserves much evidence of the compe- 
tition between Zoroastrian priests. While the majority of these passages 
stem from the ninth century, there are indications that the rivalry between 
different priests and different types of priests went back to late antiquity. 62 
One aspect of the competition — namely that between learned priests 
and priestly reciters, has recently been profitably compared to the rivalry 
between amoraim and the "tannaim," or rabbinic reciters. 63 If we are cor- 
rect in suggesting that Rav Yosef equates the Jewish and Zoroastrian priest- 
hood in order to criticize the danger of vicious competition, then perhaps 
he intends to take things one step further; namely, in the direction of a 
comparison between rabbinic and Zoroastrian competiveness. The BT is 
well were aware of a similar self-critique of rabbis. Again, an anonymous 
tradent adds to the bPes, "And some say: the scholars of Babylonia (hate 
each other as well)." 64 Either way, within Rav Yosef's brief comment that 
brings together "Parva" and "Magus" we see an encapsulation of the inti- 
mate knowledge he had of challenges in Zoroastrian society, and of the 
willingness to compare those challenges with their Jewish counterpart. 



58 See for example bYev 6ia. For a recent treatment of the BT's reworking of Second 
Temple sources about priests, see Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 37-43. 

59 See for example bPes 57a / / tMen 13:21. 

60 bPes 113b. 

61 Although this passage begins with a marker that would normally identify it as 
Palestinian and tannaitic ("our rabbis taught"), the fact that it does not show up in 
Palestinian sources and that it is placed in an extensive sequence of tangentially related 
numerical sources may account for an "unjustified" tannaitic marker. Even though the 
passage is in Rabbinic Hebrew, in this context the Babylonian sense of the word habar as 
Zoroastrian priest (and not sorcerer) might still be assumed. 

62 See Vidas, "Tradition and Formation," 182-3. 

63 Ibid., 134-192. 

64 On rabbinic competition, see Jeffrey Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Baltmore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2003), 54-66. 
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It is the merit of Yaakov Elman to have sought to demonstrate that the 
connection between the religious world of the Babylonian Talmud (BT) 
and that of Sasanian Zoroastrianism goes deeper than a certain number 
of loan words and phrases, or some odd customs, such as those relating to 
nail-paring, and that the two religious cultures are close to each other in 
some important aspects of legal practice and theory. He has managed to 
show that there are striking affinities between the two religious traditions, 
and has encouraged others to look for further parallels. 

The following notes aim at pointing at another area of possible con- 
nection, or at any rate of affinity, between rabbinical legal thinking and 
Zoroastrian religious practice. 1 Other shared concepts which have not yet 
been fully explored exist, among them the distinction made by both the 
Jewish and the Zoroastrian legal systems between duties to be performed 



1 This article is based on materials accumulated and analyzed within the Middle Persian 
Dictionary Project (MPDP), supported by the Israel Science Foundation, grant No. 670/10. 
The passages quoted here are borrowed from the database accumulated for the dictionary 
project. They are usually based on previous editions and translation of the texts, which 
are gratefully acknowledged, but deviate from them occasionally. The symbols used in 
the present paper follow the conventions established for the dictionary project. Thus, a 
vertical stroke (|) indicates that the following word was supplemented by the editor; a 
tilde (~), that the following word was suppressed by the editor; a plus sign (+), that the fol- 
lowing word was modified by the editor. I am most grateful to my friend Professor Yaakov 
Sussmann for help with the Talmudic problems. 

Abbreviations: 

AW = Ayddgdr I Wuzurgmihr 
AWn = Arda Wiraz ndmag; 
Dd = Dddestdn 1 denig; 
Dk6 = Denkard Book Six. 
MX = Menog Ixrad. 
PUT = Pahlavi Texts. 

PRDd = The Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dddestdn i denig. 
RAF = Rivayat of Aturfarnbag and Farnbag-Srds 
SnS = Sdyast ne Sdyast. 

SnS Suppt. = The supplementary texts to the Sdyast ne-Sdyast 
WZ = Wizidagihd i Zddspram 
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towards the deity and those that are between members of the community. 
In Judaism this is expressed by the contrast between D7N miiy 
as against ran*? DTK nniy; in Zoroastrianism the terms 

employed are winah I ruwanlg, sins pertaining to the soul, and winah I 
hamemaran, sins pertaining to (one's) associates. 2 

The theme to be explored in the present paper is that of the impor- 
tance of inward concentration, of mental intention, to do a good deed (or, 
in the case of a sin, that of having a mental desire or intention to com- 
mit a sin, and of awareness of the sin committed). In the Jewish rabbini- 
cal discussions, this is expressed by the term kawana "intention". In the 
post-Talmudic period this term became a key concept in certain trends 
of Judaism for expressing the power of inward concentration, in prayer 
as well as in other domains of the religious life. In the Talmud, the issue 
comes up under the heading of the question: "Is it necessary to have kav- 
vana for the mitzvot (to take effect)?" This question of principle is a theme 
that comes up explicitly in the BT, but the idea of intention as a religious 
category is mentioned also in the Talmud Yerushalmi (PT). 3 

This question is never raised or discussed to my knowledge in the extant 
Zoroastrian writings, but there is clear awareness of the idea behind it, as 
will be seen further on. The Zoroastrian writings often refer with empha- 
sis to the presence or absence of mental intention, and it is quite certain 
that this notion is important for the evaluation of the merit of good deeds 
or of the weight of blame accrued by the sins committed. 

In the Pahlavi Zoroastrian literature, the two terms that express this 
idea most clearly are forms of nouns derived from the verbs nigerldan, 
literally "to look, observe", and menldan "to think". 

In one of the prominent passages where the distinction between delib- 
erate and accidental sin is made, the speaker declares: 



2 A brief allusion to this can be found in Shaul Shaked, Dualism in Transformation: 
Varieties of Religion in Sasanian Iran (Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religion, XVI; 
London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1994), 109, n. 53, where further references 
are given. 

3 Some representative examples for this theme are: bBer i3a-b; yBer 1:2, 2:1, with promi- 
nent Palestinian sages, such as Bar Qappara and R. Yose, quoted. A discussion of this topic 
appears in Ephraim E. Urbach, The Sages. Their Concepts and Beliefs (trans. I. Abrahams; 
Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1979), 395-399- 
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[l] AW §40 4 

azwinahinigerisntg pad kdm cand-am I have abstained from committing a 
ddnisn pahrixt estem deliberate sin willingly, to the extent of 

my knowledge 

In this passage the term nigerisnlg, literally "related to observation", 
signifies no doubt "deliberate, intentional". The speaker, Wuzurgmihr I 
Bukhtagan, is renowned for his wisdom and piety. If he modestly claims 
to have abstained from committing "deliberate" sins "willingly" and "to the 
extent of (his) knowledge", he implies his conviction that accidental sins, 
done under constraint or without full knowledge, would not be added to 
the weight of his guilt, and he might be exempt from blame for them. 

The emphasis on intention and awareness for a sin to be regarded 
as carrying full weight seems somewhat at odds with the widespread 
Zoroastrian notion that there are certain situations in which one is under 
guilt even without being aware of it. An example of this is the idea that 
sins committed by minor children go to the account of the father. This 
affects the posthumous account of the father, even if he does not know 
that the sins have been committed. 5 A wide area in which a person may 
incur guilt without knowledge is that of impurity, which may be trans- 
mitted unwittingly, and which is regarded, in Zoroastrianism, as akin to 
moral blemish. This is reminiscent of the modern notion of contagious 
disease, which may be transmitted without knowledge or intention. 6 In 



4 Ayddgdr I Wuzurgmihr, See D.M. Jamasp-Asana and Behramgore Tehmurasp 
Anklesaria, eds., Pahtavi Texts (Bombay: Fort Printing Press, 1897/1913), 85-101. The text is 
fully edited in my forthcoming article, "The sayings of Wuzurgmihr the Sage. A piece of 
Sasanian wisdom transmitted into Arabic", in Exchange and Transmission Across Cultural 
Boundaries (eds. H. Ben-Shammai, S. Shaked and S. Stroumsa; Jerusalem: The Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, forthcoming). 

5 See, as an example for such a parental responsibility, SnS 5.1-2. For Sayast ne Sayast, 
edition and translation used: J.C. Tavadia, Sdyast-ne-sdyast. A Pahlavi Text on Religious 
Customs (Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter and Co., 1930). In the Jewish tradition, 
the blessing recited by a father whose son has reached puberty, "Blessed be He who has 
relieved me of the punishment (for the sins) of this (son of mine)", also implies that the 
father is responsible for the sins committed by his minor son. R. Eliezer son of R. Shim'on 
is quoted as the authority for this; cf. Genesis Rabbah 63, under the heading D'nyjH iVn'l. 
A discussion of the history of the age of puberty in Jewish Halakha is in Y.D. Gilat, "Age 
Thirteen for the Commandments?" (Hebrew), in Mehqerei Talmud 1 (eds. David Rosenthal 
and Yaakov Sussman; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1990), 39-53. 

6 Thus, in PRDd i8e [The Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadestdn i denlg; Editions 
used: The Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadistan-i Dinik (ed. Ervad Bamanji Nasarvanji 
Dhabhar; Pahlavi Text Series, 2, Bombay 1913); and A.V. Williams, The Pahlavi Rivayat 
Accompanying the Dadestdn I Denlg (2 vols; Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
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the case of various pollutions, they are certainly transmitted even without 
the knowledge of the people involved. 7 

Our understanding of the term nigerisnlg is corroborated by another 
passage in the same text: 



[2] AW §84 

xweskdrlh I dsn-xrad tan az blm 
kunisnlh windh I nigerisnlg ud ranz 
I abe-barlh pddan ud fras&wandih i 
xir Igetlg frazdm i tan pad daxsag 
dastan ud az xir Ifraskerdlglh Ixwes 
ne kahistan ud pad an widirih ixwes 
ne abzudan 



The function of innate wisdom is to 
preserve the body from doing things 
that induce fear, 8 from deliberate 
sin, and from fruitless effort, to hold 
in mind the transience of the things 
of this world and the finality of the 
body, not to diminish from the things 
related to one's future existence, 9 and 
not to increase those that are related 
to one's passing away. 

The main concern of innate wisdom (the opposite of which is "acquired 
wisdom", gososrud xrad) is to make one ready to face the trial that awaits 
each one in the afterlife. For the meaning of nigerisnlg or its equivalent 
adverbial phrase pad nigerisn, we should also consider the following texts. 
In texts Nos. 3-5 the use of the phrase pad nigerisn is instructive: 



[3] AWnyjA 10 

gowed sros-ahlaw ud adur-yazad ku 
en ruwan I awesan mardoman hend 
ke-san pad getlg ab ud ataxs ne pahrext 

ud remanlh 6 ab ud ataxs burd ud pad 
nigerisn ataxs dzad 



Sros the pious and the deity Adur say: 
These are the souls of the people who 
in the material world were not careful 
about fire and water. 
They brought impurity to water and 
fire, and deliberately killed 11 fire. 



Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser 60:1; Copenhagen: Munksgaard.Williams 1990)] quoted 
below, a man can become "worthy of death" (marg-arzan) even by causing the fire to die 
through negligence (it may however be argued that a blame can be assigned to persons 
for neglecting their duty). 

7 This is the sense of the discussion of various modes of transmission of pollution, e.g. 
in SnS 2. 

8 This means things that induce fear for one's afterlife, for the outcome of the judg- 
ment after death, or for one's ability to withstand the onslaught of the demons. 

9 I.e. in the world to come. 

10 Arda Wirdz namag; editions used: Philippe Gignoux, Le tivre dArda Vlraz (Institut 
Francais d'Iranologie de Teheran, Bibliotheque iranienne No. 30; Editions Recherche sur 
les Civilisations, Cahier No. 14; Paris, 1984); Fereydun Vahman, Arda Wirdz Namag. The 
Iranian 'Divina Commedia' (Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Monograph Series, No. 
53; London and Malmo: Curzon Press, 1986). 

11 I.e., extinguished. 
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[4] W57A.I 12 

pad hec rah nasa pad nigerisn jiidan ne 
dastwariha 

[5] SnS 10.37 

ka pad nigerisn cis-ew pes I ataxs nihed 
ud tan \l brah ne wened tava a&ro ne 
gowisn 



In no way is one authorized to eat 13 
dead matter deliberately. 



If one puts a thing deliberately in 
front of the fire, and (thus) does not 
see the body of the blaze, one should 
not recite (the formula) tava a&ro. 



The opposite of pad nigerisn is pad sudagih "through negligence": 
[6] PRDd i8e 



ataxs I wahram ed ka pad sudagih ud ed 
ka pad nigerisn ud harw ceon be dzaned 
+ewartha marg-arzan bowed 



Whether one extinguishes the 
Victorious Fire through negligence, 
or deliberately, or (in) whatever way, 
(the perpetrator) is assuredly worthy 
of death. 14 



[7] SnS 10.6 

ek en ku 

gahan abar widardagan guftan pad 
sudag ne darisn 

ceon en 3 had i bun i ustowad gah ka-z 
pad rah gowed ne sdyed 

ka-z mard-ew andar xanag abar gowed 
besaz 



One (matter) is this: 
One should not engage in reciting the 
Gathas over the departed negligently, 
since it is not proper to recite these 
three chapters, which are the 
beginning of the Ustavaiti Ga6a, 
"on the way". 15 

If one recites them over a (sick) man 
in the house, it is healing. 



12 Rivayat of Aturfarnbag and Farnbag-Sros, edition used: Behramgore Tehmurasp 
Anklesaria, The Pahtavi Rivayat of Aturfarnbag and Farnbag-Sros (2 vols; K.L. Bhargava 
and Co.; Bombay, 1969). 

13 jiidan, the verb used here is reserved for "daevic" eating. 

14 marg-arzan is a technical term for a severe form of sin. 

15 This is the literal translation of pad rah, but the context suggests that it is the seman- 
tic equivalent of the Aramaic expression agav orheh. The Aramaic phrase means literally 
"along his way", and is used in the sense of "in an incidental manner." See Michael Sokoloff, 
A Dictionary offewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic periods (Ramat-Gan: 
Bar Ilan University and Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 2002), 95a; cf. e.g. bBer 2a. 
The meaning of this expression is apparently "without concentration". The English expres- 
sion "by the way" is quite close to this sense. 
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It may be worth looking at some further examples for the use of pad 
nigerisn in a positive sense: 



[8] DA-6,91 16 
rdstlh ed bowed 

ke harw I gowed an gowed I abayed 
guftan ud aon pad nigerisn gowed ceon 
ka-syazad ud amahraspand wendftag 
pes abaz estend 



Truthfulness is this: 
One who only says that which is 
proper, and who speaks with such 
deliberation as if the gods and the 
amahraspands visibly stand back in 
his presence. 



In example 9, a deliberate supervision has taken place, but a component 
of the ritual has nevertheless become impure: 



[9] PRDd 58.65 17 

ka-s dron sar kard barsom pad nigerisn 
a-padyab be bowed +a sayed 



ud gogusnasp guft 

ay ka-s dron sar kard barsom ne amor 



ud ke casntg grift pad barsom gowed pas 
guft bowed ku ne sayed 



When he has ended the dron 
(ceremony), (and) the barsom 18 
becomes ritually impure with 19 (due) 
supervision, 20 it is proper. 
And Gogusnasp said: 
But 21 when he has ended the dron 
(ceremony), the barsom is of no 
account; 

and 22 whoever says: tasting is taken 
with the barsom, 23 it has been said: 
(this) is not proper. 



16 Denkard Book Six; Edition used: Shaul Shaked, The Wisdom of the Sasanian Sages 
(Persian Heritage Series, 34; Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1979). 

17 Cf. M.K. Jamasp-Asa "On the dron in Zoroastrianism," Acta Iranica 24: Papers in 
Honour of Professor Mary Boyce (vol. 1; Leiden: Brill, 1985), 353; Williams, The Pahlavi 
Rivayat accompanying the Dadestan I Denlg. 

18 Sacred twigs used in the ritual. 

19 I.e. despite. 

20 I am not sure what Jamasp-Asa, "on the dron in Zoroastrianism," p. 353 means when 
he translates here "observingly", or what A.V. Williams, Pahlavi Rivayat, vol. 2:102 intends 
by translating "with (due) observation". 

21 The particle ay seems often to have an adversative effect; I hope to come back to 
this usage shortly. 

22 This is presumably a continuation of the words attributed to Gogusnasp. 

23 That is to say, the tasting still requires the barsom, and so it should not be allowed 
to become impure. 
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[10] MX 31.4-8 24 

asronan xweskarih den xub dastan 

ud ezisn ud azbdyisn lyazddn xub ud 
pad nigerisn kardan 

ud wizir ud dddestdn ud ewen ud band 
ceon az abezag weh-den I mazdesnan 
paydag rast dastan 

ud mardoman az kirbag ud wehlh 
agahentdan 

ud rah \t 6 wahist ud blm ud pahrez \t 
az dusox nimiidan 



The duty of priests is to keep the 
religion well, 

to do the worship and invocation 
of the gods well and with (full ) 
observance, 25 

to keep properly the decrees, the 
judgments, the customs and the bonds 
as they are manifest from the pure 
Good Religion of the Mazdaeans, 
to make people cognizant of good 
deeds and goodness, 
and to show (them) the way to 
Paradise and the fear and caution 
from Hell. 



Here, in a concise manner, we learn of the duties of priests, both as 
regards the manner of their own religious observance and as it concerns 
their duty to instruct other people. Their duty of performing worship is 
expressed by the words xub ud pad nigerisn, which may be rendered "in 
due form and with deliberation". 



[ll] WZ2Q.J 26 

ud spahbed ruwan ixwaday ud 
rdyenldar I tan 

ke-s xwes rad ud bunist pad-es 

homanag 6 ataxs-waxsenidar 

ke gumbad pak drust ud pad nigerisn 

dastan ud ataxs abroxtan andar 

xweskarih 



And the soul, the commander, which 
is the lord and administrator of the 
body, 

in which is its own chief and 
foundation, is similar to a fire-tender, 
who has among his functions 
(the duty) to keep the dome clean, 
proper and under supervision, and to 
kindle the fire. 



24 Menog ixrad; Editions used: Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria, Danak-u Mainyd-i Khard, 
(Bombay: Fort Print. Press, 1913), 97 [pursisn 30); Cf. Olga M. Chunakova, Zoroastrijskie 
teksty. Suzdenija duxa razuma (Dadestan-i menog-i xrad), Sotvorenie osnovy (Bundaxisn) 
i drugie teksty, Izdanie podgotovleno O.M. Chunakovoj (Pamjatniki pis'mennosti vostoka, 
114), Moscow: Vostocnaja literatura RAN, 1997). 

25 Or simply, "with due intention". 

26 Wizldagiha I Zadspram; Edition and translation used: Philippe Gignoux and Ahmad 
Tafazzoli, Anthotogie de Zadspram (Studia Iranica, Cahier 13; Paris: Association pour 
TAvancement des Etudes Iraniennes, 1993). 
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The following passage gives the circumstances or the manner in which 
one ought to consider one's action, and, as a result, to improve one's 
behavior: 



[12] Dk 6,122 

u-san en-ez aon dast ku 

harw kas ewenag 2 I be kunisn andar 

nigerisn 

u-s andar ek-ew ahog Ixwes nigerisn 
ud cand tuwan pad wirayisn abar 
tuxsisn 

u-s an I didlgar wehlh I karan nigerisn 
ud pad xwes darisn pad-es pad ramisn 
bawisn azes abar amoxtisn 



They held this too: 
Every person has two manners by 
which he ought to consider his action. 
In the one, he ought to consider his 
fault and to strive to correct it as much 
as is in his power. 

In the other, he ought to consider the 
goodness of other people, to hold it 
as his own, be at peace with it and to 
learn from it. 



In this passage the verbal form nigerisn is used in the sense of "one ought 
to look intently at (something), to study it thoroughly." 

Another term which is often used to indicate deep or genuine engage- 
ment in religious duties is menisnlg "thoughtful, attentive". Here are some 
examples for its use: 



[13] SnS 8.21 

ka marg-arzan-ew kard ested ud 
menisnlg pad petit bowed ud rad 
daned ku ka-s tan be abayed dadan a 
be dahed padixsay 

ka-s be ozaned had ce pad siid i 
ohrmazd ested 



If (someone) has committed a marg- 
arzan 27 sin and is repentant (of it) in 
thought, and the spiritual leader knows 
that he will give up (his) person 28 if it 
is necessary to do so, this is proper, 
(and) if he 29 kills him, let it be so, for it 
is for the benefit of Ohrmazd. 



"Being repentant in thought" signifies in this context being deeply repen- 
tant, being inwardly repentant. 

Example 14 deals with the case of illicit sexual intercourse: 



[14] Herbedestan 9.3 

any bowed ka-s pad gddan menisnlg 
nayed u-s jamag abar ne dared 



It is different if he leads her away with 
the intention of having intercourse, but 
does not take off her clothes, 



A sin "worthy of death"; see above. 
I.e. abandon his life. 
The spiritual leader. 
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u-s andar hasar ne gayed 

ka pad hasar ka dskdrag apparag 
ud ka nihdn duz 

[15] Dd 7 -i 31 

ek abezag mard gaydmart ke-s fradom 
menisnlg stdyeniddr bud an iyazdan 

[16] Dd 40.5 

be agar-es andar zlndaglh az an 
nakklray petit bowed 
awesdn ke-s 6 an I dus-dddih frebenld 6 
weh-dddth hdzened 



an i-s abaroniha pad dad nihad az 
rawdglh kaned 

ud rawdg-windhih abaz banded 
ce raft abaz wirdyed 

ud nog pad den mazdesnan menisnlg 
abar-estisnig astawan bowed 

windh i-s rawdgenid bandened 
ud pad xir ud ran] ud tuwdn ikdr- 
framdn tdzed 

ed-ez pad tan pad sedos pddifrdh 
widdred 

eg dmurzisn winded u-s ruwdn bozihed 



and does not have intercourse (with 
her) within a hasar. 30 
If (he does it) within a hasar, (and) 
if he does it openly, he is a robber; if 
secretly, a thief. 



One is the pure man Gayomard, who 
was the first one to praise the deities 
thoughtfully. 32 



But if during his lifetime he repents 

from that repudiation, 

(and) urges those whom he (formerly) 

deceived (by calling upon them to 

turn) to the evil religion, (urging 

them now to turn) towards the Good 

Religion, 

(and) he withdraws from propagating 
that which he (formerly) laid down 
sinfully as law, 

and impedes the propagation of sins, 
repairs that which has been done 
(wrong), 

and becomes once again firm and 
persistent in professing the Mazdean 
religion inwardly, 

obstructs the sins which he promoted, 
and atones (for what he did) by 
(offering) property, effort, and the 
power of a commander, 
(and if) in the sedos 33 he undergoes 
punishment in his person for that, 
he will then be forgiven and his soul 
will be saved. 



30 A measure of time which equals one twelfth of a day-time (but which may vary by 
the length of daytime). 

31 Dadestdn I denig; edition used: M. Jaafari-Dehaghi, Dddestan 1 denig (Part I; Studia 
Iranica, Cahier 20; Paris: Association pour l'avancement des etudes iraniennes, 1998). 

32 I.e. inwardly. 

33 The judgment after death. 
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[17] SnS Suppl. 14 34 

ka dron yazend ka dew-ezaglh bowed 
kaddm ud cand ne sdyed. 

wizir en ke danisnlglha pad barsom 
I a-bddydb aydb pad barsom ke tag 
marag wes aydb kam ud abarlg 
urwar I pad barsom ne sdyed dron 
yazed aydb barsom sar 6 abdxtar 
dared nigerisnlg ud abestag gowed 
aydb ke pad sudaglh ud an-agahlha 
yazed a-s ne pad guft darisn. 



When a dron is consecrated, if it 
becomes the worship of demons: what 
and how much is not proper? 
The decision (is) this: whoever wittingly 
consecrates a dron with an unpurified 
barsom, or with a barsom which has 
more twigs or less (than) the number 
(required), and (with) other plants which 
are not proper for barsom; or keeps the 
top of the barsom deliberately towards 
the north and recites the Avesta; or 
whoever consecrates it negligently 
and without knowledge, it 33 should be 
regarded as not having been recited. 

The first part of this phrase imputes sin to people who deviate from the 
prescriptions deliberately and with knowledge. The second part annuls 
the recitation of the holy text if it is done without knowledge or negli- 
gently. One gets in this way a meaning of the balance that is required, and 
the difference between deliberate infraction and negligence in fulfilling 
the requirements. 

One field in which intention is extremely important is that of repen- 
tance with regard to sins committed, as was seen above in example No. 
13. The force of inner concentration, expressed by the term menisn, is once 
again evident in another passag of SnS: 



[18] SnS 8.4 

yazisn I marg-arzanan I ne pad-petit 
ray kunend an yazisn dew-ezaglh 

ud ka herbed ne daned kirbag I 
yazisn 6 ganj lyazdan sawed 

ud ramisn I az an kirbag pad menog 
6 ruwan I by kas dahend ke pad 
menisn ewaz ahlaw biid. 



The yazisn (ceremony) of marg-arzan 
sinners, which is not performed by way 
of repentance, is demon-worship 
and when the priest is not aware (of it), 
the merit of the yazisn ceremony goes to 
the store of the yazads 
and the pleasure which arises from that 
good work is only given (by the yazads) 
in the spiritual world to the soul of a 
person who was righteous in thought. 



34 Sayast ne sayast — supplementary texts; Edition used: Firoze M. Kotwal, The 
Supplementary Texts to the Sayast ne-Sayast (Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser 44.2; Kobenhavn, 1969). 

35 I.e. the Avesta recited. 
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The texts quoted leave little room for doubt that the Zoroastrian doctors 
regarded intention, either in the virtue of performing good deeds or in 
the sin which consists of desisting from such a performance, a meaning- 
ful factor, perhaps an essential one, in evaluating the religious merit of a 
person's ritual conduct. Although the theme comes up again and again in 
the Zoroastrian writings in Pahlavi, I have not been able to find an explicit 
discussion of this point in the texts studied. Nor do we have a discussion 
of the possible difference that exists between saying certain formulae with 
full intention and doing certain actions with full intention: 36 one might 
wish to see this point discussed, if merely in order to understand to what 
extent the notion of intention was theoretically analyzed, and the limits 
to it laid clearly down. 

It is striking that similar importance is accorded in the Jewish and 
Zoroastrian treatises of the Sasanian period to the problem of the per- 
former's intention while carrying out a ritual. The further development 
of this theme in the mystical movements of medieval and early modern 
Judaism do not seem to find a parallel in the Zoroastrian writings. It does 
not seem possible to claim that the affinity between the two cultures over 
this particular point is due to influence of one over the other. But the 
encounter of these two traditions with a similar point of view may have 
played a part in underlining the common religious language that they 
were using. 

We have a somewhat similar situation in the Islamic discussions of the 
performance of religious duties. There is a general hadith statement that 
says innamd al-a'mdl bi-L-niyydt we-U-kulli mri'n md nawdhu "Works are 
according to the intentions. Each man possesses what he intended (to 
do)." 37 This became a central notion in Islamic law. It may be regarded 
as a continuation of similar notions in Judaism and possibly also in 
Zoroastrianism. 



36 Example 17 states that a recitation of the Avesta is considered null when the actions 
which it accompanies are not performed with full concentration; but this is not yet a full 
discussion of the issue. 

37 Cf, e.g., A.J. Wensick's "Niyya," 66-67 in Jos Van Lent and Hakeem-Uddeen Qureshi 
eds., Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1995). 
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When Yaakov Elman one day showed up in my office wanting to read 
the Middle Persian Mddaydn I hazdr dddestdn "Book of a thousand legal 
decisions," I had no idea where our work would take me. We were soon 
joined by Yaakov's student Samuel (Shai) Secunda (PhD 2007), and, over 
the years, we read a number of texts I had despaired of ever coming to 
terms with, such as the Pahlavi commentaries in the Avestan Videvdad 
and the to me quite opaque Herbedestdn and Nerangestdn, 1 as well as the 
Sdyest ne sdyest, a guide to what could or could not be done in Zoroastrian 
practice. By and by, these texts, which were so totally different from what 
I had read before, began to make sense to me. Since then, I have become 
captivated by them, goaded on by Yaakov's boundless enthusiasm for 
every new translation and interpretation I may have come up with, which, 
although seeming trivial to me, seen through the eyes of the inexhaustible 
riches stored in his mind, have taken on immense importance. 

Here, I would like to present to my amazing friend and colleague a text 
from the Nerangestdn that I came across as I was looking for evidence 
for the Pahlavi verb *dwds-en- "dry" which I had noticed in several texts 
I had read with him and Shai Secunda. This, however, turned into some- 
thing much more comprehensive and more interesting than I had first 
anticipated, which is something I have experienced again and again in my 
forays into this part of the Pahlavi literature that had been opened up to 
me by my two talmudist friends. A discussion of the verb was planned for 



1 The Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, is a collection of orally transmitted 
texts originally composed in Avestan language throughout the 2nd half of the 2nd millen- 
nium and the 1st half of the 1st millennium BCE, but written down only from the early 
7th century CE on. The Videvdad (V.) "rules for how to keep the demons away," contains 
rules for how to deal with pollution [see Hoshang Jamasp, Vendidad. Avesta Text with 
Pahlavi Translation and Commentary. Vol. I — The Texts (Bombay: Government Central 
Book Depot, 1907)]; the Herbedestdn deals with questions regarding the education of priests 
(herbed) and the Nerangestdn (N.; also Nirangistan, etc.) with questions regarding ritual 
instructions (nerang). Other Avestan texts include the Yasna (Y.), which accompanied the 
morning ritual, and the vasts (Yt.), hymns addressed to individual deities. In the manu- 
scripts, most of these Avestan texts are accompanied by Pahlavi (Sasanian Middle Persian) 
versions, which also included glosses and, in the case of the Videvdad and Nerangestdn, in 
particular, long digressions. 
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this article, but as it grew, the verb had to be relegated to another time 
and place. 2 

1. The Nerangestan 

The Avestan and Pahlavi texts of the Nerangestan have been edited several 
times, separately and together. The Avestan text was first edited by James 
Darmesteter, with numerous quotations from the Pahlavi versions, and 
the vocabulary was included in the glossary prepared by Edgard Blochet; 3 
numerous corrections and emendations were proposed by Christian 
Bartholomae in his Avestan dictionary. 4 Subsequent editions include an 
early one by Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara, which gives the Avestan text with 
translation, but the Pahlavi text only in translation. An edition of both the 
Avestan and Pahlavi texts, but without the commentaries, was produced 
by Anatol Waag, who, however, emended the texts quite heavily. The 
most recent and complete edition is by Firoze M. Kotwal and Philip G. 
Kreyenbroek, which represents a major step forward in our understand- 
ing of this difficult text and provides an invaluable tool for further work. 5 
Unfortunately, this edition contains little if any realia commentary on the 
atas zohr ritual, for which Mary Boyces's studies are indispensable. 6 



2 " 'If Water had not been made to Dry up, this Earth would have been Drowned': 
Pahlavi *awds- "to dry," in Language and Nature. Papers Presented to John Huehnergard 
on the Occasion of his Goth Birthday (eds. Rebecca Hasselbach and Na'ama Pat-El; Studies 
in Ancient Oriental Civilization 67, Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, 2012), 347-358. 

3 James Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta (3 vols.; Annales du Muse Guimet 21, 22, 24; Paris: 
Muse Guimet, 1892-93), 3:78-148; E. Blochet, Lexique des fragments de L'Avesta publies par 
James Darmesteter (Alencon: Alb. Manier, 1901). 

4 Christian Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wdrterbuch (Strassburg: Triibner, 1904) (= Air. 
Wb.). Except in the lemmata, Bartholomae's transcriptions have been updated here, as have 
those of Bulsara (also his sometimes excentric translations), Waag, Bailey, and others. 

5 Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara, Aerpatastdn and Nirangastan or The code of the holy doc- 
torship and the code of the divine service, being portions of the great Husparam nask on 
the order, the ministry, the officiation, and the equipment of the holy divines of the noble 
Zarathushtrian church, translated for the first time completely, with numerous illuminative 
notes (Bombay: British India press, 1915), 305-9 (N.47.1-18), 323-24 (N.47.19-20); Anatol 
Waag, Nirangistan: der Awestatraktat iiber die rituellen Vorschriften (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1941), 
70-71, commentary 123-24; Firoze M. Kotwal, and Philip G. Kreyenbroek, The Herbedestdn 
and Nerangestan (vols. 1-4; Studia Iranica. Cahier 10, 16, 30, 38; Paris: Association pour 
l'avancement des etudes iraniennes, 1992 [H.], 1995 [N. 1-22], 2003 [N. 23-66], 2009 
[N.67-91]). 

6 Mary Boyce, "Atas-zohr and Ab-zohr,"/iMS (1966): 100-18; see also her "Haoma, Priest 
of the Sacrifice," in W. B. Henning Memorial Volume (eds. Mary Boyce and Ilya Gershevitch; 
London: Lund Humphries, 1970), [62-80], 67-70; "Mihragan Among the Irani Zoroastrians," 
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The text itself is known from two old manuscripts (and copies of these) 
that go back to a common ancestor of uncertain date: HJ (1727, copied 
from a MS from 1470) and TD (before 1700). 7 

Here, I shall discuss Nerangestan chapter 47.1-20, presenting an edition 
of the Avestan and Pahlavi text that differs somewhat from those of previ- 
ous editors. 8 1 shall also be rehabilitating older opinions overlooked or not 
mentioned in the most recent edition. The texts I shall discuss will, I hope, 
provide our colleagues in talmudic studies with further illustrations of the 
exegetical practices of the Sasanian priests and the relevance of Pahlavi 
and Pahlavi literature for their own field. 

2. Meat Offerings to the Fire, atas-zohr 

Chapter 47 of the Nerangestan (Darmesteter, etc.: chap. 65), contains a 
discussion of meat offerings to the fire, 9 including the number and kinds 
of offerings that can be cut from one sheep and from what part of the sheep; 
how the priests should behave during the ritual; how actions correlate with 



in Mithraic Studies: Proceedings of the First International Congress ofMithraic Studies (ed. 
John R. Hinnells; Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1975), [106-18], 111-13; an d 
the brief summaries Ab-zohr" and "Atas-zohr," in Encyclopaedia Iranica I (1982), 48-49, 
III (1987), 11-12. 

7 Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Nirangistan: A Photozincographed Facsimile of a MS. 
Belonging to Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Hoshangjee Jamaspjee of Poona. Edited with an 
introduction and collation with, an older Iranian MS. in the possession of Ervad Tahmuras D. 
Anklesaria (Bombay: for the trustees of the Parsee Punchayet, 1894); Firoze M. Kotwal and 
James W. Boyd, Erbadistdn ud Nirangistan: Facsimile Edition of the Manuscript TD (Harvard 
Iranian Series, vol. 3; Cambridge, Mass.: Distributed by Harvard University Press, 1980). On 
the manuscripts, see the introductions to the editions. 

8 The Avestan text is in roman, the Pahlavi in italics. The Pahlavi translations of the 
Avestan texts are in single quotes '. . .'. Parentheses indicate additions to the text or transla- 
tion, square brackets words to be left out. An * in the text means that the reading has been 
(more or less) emended from those of the manuscripts; if not accompanied by a note, the 
emendation is trivial. An * in the translation indicates conjectural meaning. The Avestan 
text has been standardized with ao for ad and similar. Pointed brackets are used to indi- 
cate spelling. The ambiguous Pahlavi alphabet can make these spellings a bit incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated; for instance, <'alef = h>, <y = d = g = j>, <w = n = 'ayn>, etc. 

9 Avestan zao&ra (neut.) or zao&ra (fern., usually plural) "libation," Pahlavi zohr 
can be two kinds: to the waters (Pahlavi ab zohr) or to the fire (Pahlavi atas zohr); see 
Jehangir C. Tavadia, ed., Sdyast-ne-sayast. A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs (Hamburg: 
Friederichsen, De Gruyter, 1930), 102-3 (with reference to Johannes Hertel). Originally, the 
meat could be from goats, sheep, cows/bulls, horses, camels (e.g., V.22.3-4, below), asses, 
pigs, etc. [Pahlavi Rivayat 59; see Alan V. Williams, The Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying 
the Dadestan i Denig (2 parts; Det Kongelig Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk- 
filosofiske Meddelelser 60.1-2; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1990), 1:218-19; 2:104-5, 253-55; 
Boyce, "Atas-zohr," 102-5]. 
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the recital of Avestan texts; how the sheep should be tied up and killed; 
and so on. 

N.47.1 (HJ, p. 251; TD, fol. 85V) 

caiti 10 na aeuuahe pasuuo *zao9ra u barat catarjro 

"How many meat offerings from one sheep shall/may a man bring (to the 
fire)? Four." 

mard cand az ek pah zohr be bardd 
*gaonwad pdzwad astwad 

" 'How many meat offerings shall a man bring from one sheep?' 
(Meat) with *gaona, with (parts of) the chest, and with bones." 

Here, Waag and Kotwal and Kreyenbroek assumed "4" had dropped out 
of the Pahlavi. More likely, perhaps, it was omitted when the list of three 
kinds was added, after which "four" made no sense. What the Avestan "4" 
referred to we do not know, but see N.47.10, below. 

The readings of the three terms *gaorwad pdzwad astwad, which, in 
this passage, are spelled <swpt' p'zwpt' 'stwpt'>, have been the subject of 
some discussion. 

Bulsara, followed by Waag, regarded all three terms as Pahlavized 
Avestan words in -uuat, spelled <-wpt'>, 12 a spelling seen, for instance, in 
the well-known <cynwpt'>, the Cinuuat bridge. 

Waag read the first term |^yif>y < swwpt' = swnpt'> 13 as gaonauuat by 
emending to i^utHS <y'wnwpt'>, assuming that-y <s-> was a misreading 
of +y <y'->, a fairly common error, especially in the case of rare words. 14 
The corruption of the initial letter <y~> to <s-> must go back to the com- 
mon ancestor of our two manuscripts, that is, before 1470. The spelling 
of the Avestan diphthong -ao- with <-'w-> is found also elsewhere, e.g., 



10 Waag (as the first?), followed by Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, emended to *cuuaitis, 
but caiti is common (as pointed out by Bulsara) and corresponds to Old Indie kdti, see 
Air. Wb., col. 577. 

11 For *zao$ra, the manuscripts have TD zao&rat, HJ zao$rat, apparently in anticipation 
of barat. 

12 Bulsara, 305 n. 9. Thus also H. W. Bailey, Dictionary of Khotanese Saka (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979), 229b s.v. paysa- (without references). 

13 Mss.: in 47.1 mor-g <swpt'>, from N.47.4 on: l4eilr ^ <swwpt'>, as also in TD (N.47.9, 
12, etc.), which also has mo^yi <wswpt'> (N.47.4). 

14 Cf. N.10.26, where HJ has <SAKWN-syt'>, but TD <SYKWN-yhyt'>, with 1lWr <-syt'> 
and nests- <-yhyt'> for -ihed. Another is in N.47.42, where the manuscripts have .esieKp 
<lstyt> probably for ^3^x5) <lyhtyt> rexted "it is poured" (not "he pours" as Kotwal and 
Kreyenbroek). 
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in <'p'ws> Avestan Apaosa, <g'wsd'k'> (beside <gwswd'k'>) Avestan gdus 
hudd, Pahlavi gosuddg, and matches the spelling <-'y-> for Avestan -aii-, 
-ae-, e.g., <g'ywmlt'> Avestan Gaiio Marata, Pahlavi Gayomard, <p'ym> 
beside <pym> pern 'milk', Avestan paema. Waag's emendation is thus 
philologically sound. 

Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, doubting Waag's emendation, interpreted 
< swwpt'> as <S'Rpt'>, for which they assumed an arameogram <S'R> for 
gdn "hair" 15 and a suffix -bed meaning "with" (both of which otherwise 
unknown) and translated *gonbed as "with hair," i.e., a piece of meat with 
hair still on it. The related arameogram for "hair," however, is <SALE> 
(also from s'r) to be read as wars, while the arameogram for moy is said 



Waag read the term <p'zwpt'> as pdzdvat, 17 which he identified with 
Avestan pdzan v hant is and rendered as "a piece of belly fat," rejecting 
Bartholomae's comparison with Old Indie pdjas- and instead compared 
Old Indie pdjasyd "abdomen (of animals)." 19 Later, Emil Sieg refined the 
meaning of Old Indie pdjas- and Bailey that of Iranian *pdzah- as "surface," 
whence also "face, breast." 20 Thus, Avestan pdzarj v hant, which is said to 
be an epithet of the shepherd dog, is presumably "(broad-)chested," 21 and 



15 Cf. note 67 below on Waag's interpretation of susu in N.47.7. 

16 Henrik S. Nyberg, Frahang i Pahlavlk (eds. Bo Utas and Christopher Toll; Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1988), 8, 75. 

17 The mss. have <p'zwpt'> everywhere, while Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, who read 
the term as pdzbed, recorded the spelling <p'zwpt'> in N.47.1 and none in N.47.31, 35, but 
(wrongly) <p'zpt'> in the glossary (310). 

18 Waag, 123. Bulsara read pdzanwat with a different etymology. The Avestan word is 
found only once, in an Avestan-Pahlavi word list, the Frahang ioim, as pazanuhantam; cf. 
Air. Wb., col. 891 s.v. pazahvant-: "perhaps to Old Indie pdjas-," but no translation. The Old 
Indie word was earlier thought to mean "light, appearance, etc.," which may be why Waag 
discarded it as comparandum. 

19 Kotwal and Kreyenbroek (201, n. 786), cited Waag's interpretation, commenting "So 
Waag 1941: 40, without explanation," but Waag's full explanation is on 123. They, too, then 
cite pajasya, which they (wrongly) render as "abdominal," with reference to Air. Wb. 

20 Emil Sieg, "Der Nachtweg der Sonne nach der vedischen Anschauung," in Nachrichten 
von der Kbniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen (Phil.-hist. KL, 1923), 
[1-23], 5-6. Harold W. Bailey, "Irano-Indica," BSOAS 12 (1948): 319-32, 323-26, comparing 
forms in Khotanese, Sogdian, Ossetic, etc.; Khotanese paysu [= pdzu] viri haraysde "he 
stretched out on the face" (before the Buddha) and Christian Sogdian par pdz ampast "he 
fell on his face," Buddhist Sogdian frapdz wdpatand "they fell on their faces" (page 324) 
[rather: "on their breasts"], as well as Old Indie pdjas and pajasya; see also his "Irano-Indica 
II," BSOAS 12 (1949): 121-39, 136, and Dictionary ofKhotan Saka (London, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979), 229-30 s.v. pdysa- "surface." 

21 See also P. Oktor Skjserv0, "The State of Old-Avestan Scholarship," Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 117 (1997): [103-114], 111. 
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our term pazwad is therefore likely to to mean "containing chest (meat), 
from the chest," referring to meat cut from the chest. 

Bulsara had read the third term as astowad, comparing Avestan ast 
"bone," while Waag suggested that it be read as (Avestan) haSanaepat, the 
pomegranate plant, but this plant is clearly out of place here, as pointed 
out by Boyce, 22 as well as by Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, who, following 
Bulsara, read *astbed "with bone." 

Thus, although the required spelling *|*unj < swwwpt'> for < y'wnwpt' 
= g'wnwpt'> is not found, it seems preferable to assume with Bulsara, fol- 
lowed by Waag, that the words are Pahlavized Avestan forms with the 
Avestan suffix (-uuant- l)-uuat- "with," spelled <-wpt'>: gaona-uuat- "with 
(a piece of meat from) the *gaona," pdzah-uuat- "with (a piece from the) 
chest," and ast-uuat- 23 "with (a piece with) bone." 24 

All three terms also admit of readings with -(o)bid, which could be from 
pid "meat," and the three terms could be interpreted as * gaond.pitu. *pazo. 
pitu, and *asto.pitu "gaona-meat, chest-meat, bone-meat." Along these 
lines, for a while, I suspected son-pid might be "rump-meat," with son a 
byform of *sron, Avestan sraoni "buttocks," but the only comparandum 
I know is the family of Persian senidan 'hear', Old Persian surunao-, the 
relationship between which is also quite problematic. The dialect forms 
(especially East-Iranian) from *son, as well as Persian ask "tear" from 
*asruka, also do not help in view of the Persian words in which initial 
sr- has been preserved. For the same and other reasons, a reading *suwad 
"with nails" (from sru-) is excluded. Avestan jsaoni- of unknown meaning, 
but used together with vq9{3a "herd," is also not a likely contender. 

As for *pdzah, this appears to be the only place where it is mentioned, 
but it may have had its own section in the Sasanian Avesta, judging from 
the other place (other than the Nerangestan) slaughter of sheep is dis- 
cussed, the resume of which is in the Denkard? 5 



22 Boyce, "Atas-zohr," 104 with n. 3. 

23 Note that the common Pahlavi rendering of Avestan astuua(n)t "with bones" is 
astomand (cf. Bulsara, 305 n. 9), but the older form is preserved in Manichean Middle 
Persian astwend. 

24 See Bailey, Dictionary, 229b: "p'zwpt *pazavat, the name of the second sacrificial 
flesh between gaunavat 'with flesh (Av. gaona)' and astavat {'stwpt) 'flesh with bones'." 
Unfortunately, Boyce ("Atas-zohr," 104) here follows Waag, apparently unaware of Bailey's 
articles, so that we do not have her comment on the pazwad meat. As far as I can see, she 
does not revisit this passage later. 

25 Mark J. Dresden, ed., Denkart: A Pahlavi text. Facsimile edition of the manuscript B of 
the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1966), 530; cf. Boyce, 
"Atas-zohr," 101. 
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Dk.8.6.1 

abar gospand dadlha pad ezisn I ataxsan ud dbdn zohr Igdhdnbdr mazdesnan 
haydrlh ray kustan 

"About how to kill a sheep according to the rules to help the Mazdayasnians 
in the sacrifice to the fires and waters (as) zohr of (= for) the gahanbdrs." 

The name of the nask "chapter" in which this description was given was, 
precisely, the Pdzag (commonly read Pdjag), presumably the pahlavized 
form of Avestan pdzah. 

3. gaona 

The meaning of gaona now remains to be considered. Avestan gaona is 
firmly attested in the meaning of "color," 26 but less so in the meaning 
of "hair." 27 In the Nerangestan it is found alone in N.47.4 and in N.47.9 
(see below): *pouru gaonahe u&aheca "much gaona and fat," where gaona 
could, conceivably mean "hair," a combination that may sound slightly 
incongruous to us. Boyce, however, reports from Sarifabad in Iran that, at 
the funeral rites of the carom "fourth (day after death)," a mixture of the 
carom sheep's fat, a paring from its horn, a scrap of the wool, and garlic 
and rue were offered to the fire. 28 In N.47.33, it is implied that a single hair 
is the maximum amount that does not pollute the pot used to cook the 
meat. On the meaning of u&a, see below. 

In V.22.3-4, Ahura Mazda promises various deities sacrifices of a thou- 
sand each of stallions, male camels, bulls, and rams, in order to heal the 
world of the 99,999 illnesses the Villain (Angra Mainiiu) had brought upon 
it. The rams are said to be vlspd.gaona "of all gaonas," which most likely 
means "of all colors," although the Pahlavi has anumay I hamdg-mdy ku az 
ed mdy " 'sheep that are all hair'(?), i.e., the hair from these." 

In V.22.20, however, we are then told that Airiiaman, for the same pur- 
pose, performed an exorcism, at which he brought (barat) (to the fire) 
the gaonas of nine stallions, nine male camels, nine bulls, and nine rams. 
Here the Pahlavi renders gaona by mdy "hair," but the fact that it make no 
sense disqualifies this tradition. 



26 E.g., zairigaona "tawny-colored" (Y.9.16 Haoma), hamagaona "of the same color" 
(Yt.5.13 horses). 

27 There is also Avestan gaona "profit" or similar (V.3.25). 

28 Boyce, "Atas-zohr," 107. 
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The only other place gaona could easily mean "hair, fur" is in Yt.5.i2g, in 
which Arduui Sura's beaver fur coat is described in a difficult passage that 
features the term gaono.tdma. This could, conceivably, mean "most hairy," 
when the fur is thickest, although it could also refer to when its color is 
richest. Thus, the evidence that gaona in our text is "hair" is quite weak. 

The meaning "meat" advocated by Tavadia with reference to N.47.9 
and accepted by Waag 29 is only based on the passages we are discussing 
here. 

Let us review some further evidence of Iranian *gauna. 
In the hymn to the fravashis, Ahura Mazda explains how the fravashis 
aided him when he assembled the innards of human fetuses: 

Yt.13.11 

drjhqm raiia x v aranarjhaca viSaraem zara&ustra 
azam bara&risuua pu&ra paitivarata apara.iri&into 
a datat vlSataot viidhuua uruuat caem 

astica gaonaca dra(38aca *uru9fiqnca paiSiidsca frauudxsasca 

"By their wealth and munificence I held out, Zarathustra, 
in the wombs, the sons, enclosed and not dying beforehand, 
(and,) until the destined delivery, I assembled in the coverings *in the right 
order 

bones, gaonas, *muscles, 30 guts, sinews /tendons, and limbs." 
Similar lists are found in the Pahlavi Bundahisn? 1 
Bundahisn 34.5 

ka-iz-im andar burddr mad pus dad srayenid 
Jud Jud moy ud post ud ndxun ud xon ud pay 
ud casm ud gos abdrlg pesag be dad 

"and, when I placed in the mother's womb sons and protected (them), 
I placed (there) individually hair, skin, nails, blood, sinews/tendons, 
eyes, ears, and the other limbs." 



29 Tavadia, Sdyast-ne-sdyast, 102-3; Waag, 124, suggested it might be from gao- "cattle" 
+ -na-, an unparalleled derivative. Bulsara, 305 n. 9 proposed "sinewy meat" based on 
an impossible derivation of sno- [rather than son-] from Avestan "sna" "sinew" (correct 
snduuar). 

30 Cf. Old Indie drbdha "something bundled or strung together." 

31 See Fazlollah Pakzad, Bundahisn: Zoroastrische Kosmogonie und Kosmotogie (Tehran: 
Centre for the Great Islamic Encyclopaedia, 1384/2005), 376-77, 335-36. 
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Bundahisn 28.18 

jigar ud suslg ud zahrag ud dil I *girdag ud rodlg ud spihl ud gurdag 
"liver, lungs, gall bladder, the *round *heart, 32 guts, spleen, and kidneys." 

A more detailed list is found in the Khotanese Book of Zambasta? 3 

Z 20.53-55 

dsteyandri spavina hamdrrlye piye 
gguste jsa darsta tcarmamna bo'td samu 
ndhune ggiine tcara pi hiind mdjsd 
mdstai aske hvl assucd blysma bile 
spuljel rruva svl'jatdrrd bilgaysdrd 

"The bones are a mechanism, (with) the tendons held together by the 
spine. 

It is held (firmly) by the flesh (and) just enveloped by the skin. 
Nails, ggunas, grease, fat, blood, marrow, 
brain, tears, sweat, feces, urine, *entrails 
spleen, guts, lungs, liver, kidneys, heart." 

We note here that ggune is followed by two words for "fat." The following 
passage, is a description of a cemetery: 

Z 2.44-45 

ggune pharu ssdre tcabrlye dise vlri brinthe jsa ksautte . . . 
huska vara banhya ku rruva aurigyo jsa a're pacasta 

"Many ggunas lie scattered, thrown (about) by the wind . . . 

There, there are dry trees, where guts sit attached to the branches." 

Here, "hair" would appear to make good sense, but in another such 
description we read: 

Z 20.35-36 

kye ttrama ssdre samu kho hdysd daundd puta 
kye uri birsta suvd' gyagarrd rruva natca. 
ca bile tcabrlye . . . 

"Some lie like a skin blown, puffed up, 

others with belly burst, their lungs, liver, guts outside. 

some have their *entrails scattered about . . ." 



32 Cf. Bundahisn 28.4 dil I gird. Several West-Iranian dialects have del "stomach, intes- 
tines," in some tel, differentiated from del "heart." 

33 See Ronald E. Emmerick, ed., The Book of Zambasta. A Khotanese Poem on Buddhism 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1968). 
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We see here that the fact that the ggune lie "scattered" in the Khotanese 
text is no objection to the word denoting some internal organ, as other 
innards are also "scattered." 

On the other hand, there are some passages where Khotanese ggune 
clearly means "hair," as in descriptions of old age and "white hair" (Z 18.4, 
24.250), and several modern dialects have words for "hair" descended from 
forms of *gauna. 34 



4. The omentum 

But, what was the zohr offered to the fire? 

Zoroastrian offerings to the fire are mentioned in two Classical texts. 
Catullus, in carmen 90, berates a certain Gellius for following Magian prac- 
tices by having a child with his mother, delivering the following parting 
shot: omentum in flamma pingue Liquefaciens "(let him) melt fatty omentum 
in the flame!"; and Strabo (15.3.13) tells us: "when the Magus, who directs the 
sacrifice, has divided the meat the people go away with their shares, with- 
out setting apart a portion for the gods, for they say that the god requires 
only the soul of the victim and nothing else; but still, according to some 
writers, they place a small portion of the caul (epiploun) upon the fire." 35 

We know from Indie descriptions of animal sacrifices that the main 
part of the animal used was the (greater) omentum (vapd), 36 and, for Iran, 
Mary Boyce describes as follows the preparation of the andom (presum- 
ably from Persian anddm "limb(s)"), which contains "a long piece of the 
gut, and six small pieces from the heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, stomach, and 
caul (omentum). A slit is made in each of these six with a knife-point, and 
they are threaded one by one on the gut." 37 

As the evidence for Avestan gaona "hair" is weak, omentum may there- 
fore be a better candidate. Lach describes it as a yellowish "thin fat-filled 
membrane that forms a sack which contains the stomachs and intestines," 38 
which would suit the Khotanese texts just quoted. 39 



34 See Bailey, Dictionary, 86b. 

35 Cf. Darmesteter, he Zend-Avesta, vol. 2, 254 n. 69; Boyce, "Atas-zohr," 108 with n. 5. 

36 Hermann Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1917), 358-60. 

37 Boyce, "Mihragan," 111-13; "Atas-zohr," 107-8. 

38 Yaakov Dovid Lach, Vltl "[3D 'JIQU: Chullin Illuminated: A Full-Color Guide to Animal 
Anatomy for Masechta Chullin of the Talmudim (Brooklyn, N.Y.: Hamesivta Publications, 
etc., 2003), 172. 

39 There is a remarkable parallel in Arabic literature; Edward Lane quotes a passage that 
he renders as "The sun [upon the ground] became tike the integuments above-mentioned 
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The description of the omentum as a sack also gives us a possible ety- 
mology to suit our needs. Our gaona can be linked with words for "sack," 
New Persian gunl, etc., Sanskrit goni. 40 It is true that, elsewhere, the word 
is an /-stem, and gaonauuant could easily be an error for *gaoniuuant, but 
gaonahe for *gaonois less so. 

An alternative interpretation would therefore be to assume the word 
is simply the word for "color" that was applied to an internal organ that 
distinguished itself from other organs by its color, which would again fit 
the yellowish omentum. 41 

There is, however, another Avestan word that fits the requirements of 
the omentum better. 

The Avesta contains a few other passages describing the offerings, 
among them one describing the sacrifice required to atone for releasing 
one's semen in a menstruating woman (see also V.16.17, below): 

V.18.70 

hazarjram anumaiianam frauuinuiiat 
vispanamca aetaesam pasuuam *asmanuua 42 zao6ra 
a6re asaiia vanhuiia frabaroit 
bazauua ai(3iio varj v hibiio frabaroit 

"He shall kill a thousand rams! 

And of all these sheep he shall (bring) offerings of meat with asman 

to the Fire in good orderly fashion! 

He shall offer the forelegs to the Good Water." 

hazar anumay fraz e kused 

harwisp-iz awesan pahan ud an I gauuaraz 43 nraz zohr 
abag yat antara varaSka asmargja 44 
6 ataxs pad ahlaylh I weh fraz e bard 
bazdy 6 ab I weh fraz e bard 45 



[i.e., omentum]: i.e., scattered" [or, perhaps, spread out?] [Edward William Lane, Arabic- 
English Lexicon (8 parts; Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1984), 1: 384b s.v. &arb]. 

40 Bailey, Dictionary, 86a s.v. gufia. 

41 See pictures in Lach, Chullin Illuminated, e.g., 68-73, 12 3> 12 6- 

42 Mss. with Pahlavi version: L4 (1323) asmaniuua, Ki (1324) asmane.vd; mss. without: 
Persian Videvdad sade (i7th-i8th cents.) afsmanuud; Indian Videvdad Sade (vulgate) 
afsmaniuud and similar. 

43 Thus the old MS IM (1575); MS L4 only raz. Corrupt Avestan. 

44 Thus the old MS L4; the modern MSS E10, G25 have asmana.raja. 

45 MSS <bld>. The phonetic spelling <blyt> bared is also found (e.g., N.47.42). 
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'"Let him kill a thousand rams! 

And a meat offering of all those sheep, as well as from the ... of kine', 
together with 'what is between the kidneys and the . . . (?)' 
'let him offer to the Fire in orderly fashion! 
Let him offer the forelegs to the Good Water.' " 

The Avestan term a(f)smaniuud is a hapax, while the term afsman else- 
where appears to refer to sections of text. 

Here, the Pahlavi version may provide a clue to where we should be 
looking for the asman: between the kidneys and the asmardja, which, 
like asmanuud, is a hapax. Below the kidneys, there lies the upper surface 
of the greater omentum, which continues down and below the innards, 
enveloping them like a sack (see above). 

Darmesteter had already suggested that the term afsman-iuud might 
be etymologically related to omentum (citing Catullus), while Mary Boyce 
(discarding the older variant reading), in view of the use of the term afs- 
man to refer to parts of texts, suggested it might refer to the andom, which 
contains parts of meat and fat. 46 

Since the older reading has asman- rather than afsman-, a Lectio facilior, 47 
this would be a perfect etymological equivalent of omen. 48 The form 
asmaraja, moreover, shows that, in Avestan, the word was an r/n-stem 
asmar-g /asman, similar to Old Indie forms such as dsr-g/dsan "blood," 
hence quite archaic. 



5. gaona again 

If asmar/n- is the omentum, then what lies between the kidneys and 
the omentum? The text does not specify, which does not mean they did 
not know. Since the phrase is a quotation in the Pahlavi text, it is quite 
likely that they are talking about something they have already mentioned, 



46 Boyce, "Atas-zohr," 108. See also N.5-6, Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, The Herbedestdn 
and Nerangestdn, 2:46-51 with n. 83. 

47 Since afsman- is a word known from elsewhere, it may have been substituted for 
what the scribes read as an inappropriate "containing asman 'heaven'." The form * asman- 
uud would have been somehow substituted for the expected form *asman-uuqn zao&ra 
(neuter plural), * asman-uuaintls zao&ra (feminine plural), or some other combination. 

48 Latin omen and omentum have no obvious etymologies. Varro [Lingua Latina 6.76) 
said omen was older osmen and might be right. The omen may originally have denoted the 
offering par excellence and so come to refer to omens in general, after which the original 
word was preserved in the expanded form. On both words see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
(Leipzig: Teubner), vol. IX.2, 573-78, 578-79. 
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which is gaona and u&a. From the illustrations in Lach (Chullin, ibid.), it 
would seem that the only part of the innards that could be intended is the 
duodenum, that is, the first section of the small intestine, which appears 
to lie below the kidneys on top of the omentum. We already saw that a 
piece of the small intestine is used in the andom offering to the fire, so it 
is a likely candidate. 

Let us continue our reading of the Nerangestan to see whether there 
is anything in the texts that confirms or contradicts the interpretation of 
gaona as the duodenum. 

N.47.2-4 contains a discussion of the number of animals, after which 
we return to the question of how much gaona to bring to the fire: 

N.47.4 (TD, fol. 86r) 
cuuat gaonahe auua.barat 

"How much of the gaona shall he bring (to the fire)?" 49 

ciydn 50 *gaonwad be barad pad wesistlh 51 

" 'How shall he bring the (meat) with gaona', (i.e.) at most?" 

N.47.5 (HJ, pp. 251-52) 

ya duuaeibiia arazubiia hangarafat 52 

cand pad 2 angust o ham am 

pad balist abar ^uland 53 pad sar kof. 

Both the Avestan and the Pahlavi are probably corrupt. Instead of yd, after 
cuuat "how much," we expect a correlative "as much as," that is, yat or 
ya&a. 54 



49 Cf. Yt.9.10, Yt.10.23 auua.bara- "bring, give" with the antonym apa.bara- "take away"; 
V.8.81 (etc.) yd ... daitim gdtum auui auua.baraiti "who brings... to the prescribed seat/ 
place." 

50 Perhaps a mistake for (and "how much," the usual rendering of cuuat. 

51 Kotwal and Kreyenbroek have *wesistaglh, but wesistlh (= MSS) in the glossary. 

52 Thus HJ [end of line, t superscript]; TD hangdraftdt. The ending may have been influ- 
enced by bardt. 

53 Mss. <blnd>, perhaps a rationalization: pad balist abar *barand pad sar kof "they 
carry it up on the highest spot, the top of a mountain." Thus Bulsara, who restored 
"barsnum paiti upa.bann!' 

54 Cf. Herbedestdn 4.1 cuuat nd d&rauua a&aurundm haca gae$dbis paraudtydt his $ris 
yd hamd *ai/3isaiti "How much (= for how long) shall the priest go away from the lifestock 
to (do) priestly studies? As long as he looks after them three times in a season (or: year) 
throughout the summer." 
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With hangdrdfat, compare N.4g.i-2 (HJ, p. 269, TD, fol. gir; Darmesteter, 
etc.: 67) cuuat nd. . .paiianhqm p ait i. bar at 55 ya&a. . . auui/auua.gsrdftdm 
*paiti.gdrdbuat 56 "how much milk shall a man bring there? So that he 
would receive (be able to hold?) what has been brought." Here, the 
archaic-looking gdrdbiiat (with -b-, not -/3-) is either an optative of the (Old 
Avestan) aorist stem garb-/gdrdb- (present stem gduruuaiia-, gdrdfina-) or 
a subjunctive of the passive stem gdrdbiia-. 57 In N.47.5, we may therefore 
reconstruct: either an aorist form, probably *gdrdj3at (or *gdrdj3at with 
Bulsara and Waag), which some scribe did not understand and corrected 
to *gdrdfat (with -f- as in the more common participle), but by the scribe of 
TD into a familiar form of the participle, gdrdfia; or a passive *gdrd{3iiat. 58 

Thus, we should perhaps read either *yat duuaeibiia drdzubiia 
*hangdrd(3at "as much as one can grasp with two fingers" or yd duuaeibiia 
drdzubiia *hangdrd(3iidt"(the. pieces) that canbe grasped with two fingers." 59 
I think it is obvious that "as much hair as one can seize between two 
fingers" does not make particularly good sense, whereas "as much of the 
smaller intestine {duodenum) as one can seize (lengthwise) between two 
fingers" makes eminent sense and probably fits Boyce's description of the 
amount of gut used for the andom. 

We can now also adduce etymological evidence for this interpretation. 
Avestan gaona can be simply derived from *gau-, common in the mean- 
ing "increase," but the omentum is not particularly "increasing" or bulging, 
typical of other innards. It can also be derived from *gaudna, however, 
since -dn- gives Avestan -n- as in buna "bottom," Old Indie budhna. This 
leads us to several comparanda: 

OInd. gudd "intestine" is specifically used in animal sacrifices; 

according to Hesych, yoSa meant ivzepa "entrails" in Macedonian; 

and from Germanic *kut- various words are derived meaning some part of 

intestine (or the female organ). 

Finally, English gut from Old English guttas, strictly speaking from older 
*guda-, can still belong here if we assume the kind of special phonetic 



55 Kotwal and Kreyenbroek have baraiti (lapsus). 

56 The MSS have paitim [gdrdbiiat), for which Blochet, Lexique, 104, followed by 
Bartholomae (Air. Wb., col. 527), etc., conjectured *pitum after the Pahlavi pid "meat, 
food." 

57 Jean Kellens, Le verbe avestique (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1984), 163-64, 178, does not 
consider these forms under either the aorist or the passive. 

58 Bartholomae (Air. Wb., cols. 528-29 with 11. 16) suggested hangarafindt. 

59 Less likely, the form is for *hangarafiat, s-aorist of the same verb; see Kellens, Le 
verbe, 367. 
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variation typical of words in the semantic sphere of body parts (kutta- ~ 
gutta-). 

6. Micro- /macrocosmic correspondences 

In the Pahlavi, there is nothing corresponding to garafat, and the Avestan 
syllable qm is inexplicable by itself. 60 The Pahlavi, however, recalls a pas- 
sage in the Yasna Haptanhditi: whose Pahlavi rendering is not identical 
with, but corresponds precisely to the Pahlavi of N.47.5: 

Yasna 36.6 

ima raoca barazistam barazimanam 

"these lights [i.e., the fire], the highest of heights [i.e., where the sun is]" 

en ruwan 6 an i rosriih I balist balenan 
ku-m ruwan be 6 xwarxsed payag rasad 

" 'this' soul to that 'light the highest I make high', 
i.e., so that my soul may arrive on the sun station." 

I therefore think that the text can be restored as follows: 
N.47-5 

*yat duuaeibiia arazubiia *hanggrg(3at 

"to the extents one can grasp (it) with two fingers." 

cand pad 2 angust 6 ham [girad] 

" 'As much as one may take together using two fingers.'" 61 

[barazistam baraziman]am 
"[The highest] of [height] s." 

pad balist abar *buland pad sar kqf. 

" 'On the highest high', on the hump of the head (or: on the top of a 
mountain?)." 62 



60 As pointed out by Bulsara, 306 nn. 15-16. Kotwal and Kreyenbroek simply disre- 
garded qm. 

61 Cf. V.6.29 yauuat cuuatca he zastaeibiia hangduruuaiiqn "however much of it they 
can seize with two hands," Pahl. cand an I pad do dast 6 ham girad "as much as what he 
can take together with two hands." 

62 For "the hump of the head," cf. N.47.7. Cf. also Y.57.19 bar3ziste paiti barazahi "on the 
highest height," Pahlavi pad balist abar buland. 
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Thus, we need only assume the scribe of the original had, for instance, 
skipped one line. 

But why this quotation from the Yasna HaptanhaitP. In fact, when we 
read on, it becomes clear that the Yasna Haptayhaiti is recited during this 
ritual, see on N.47.10, below. 

The text then goes on: 

N.47.6 

*dasingm a va gaonauuato 

az dasn abar *gastag 63 az pesag I sidlgar. 

"Either to the right of the (part) with gaona — 
'on the right, on the . . .', 64 from the third limb — " 6S 

N.47.7 

*barasnuuo 66 va paiti vaySanahe 
"or on the highest part of the skull" 

az balist abar way dan *andarg 67 susu 68 pesag I sar. 

" 'from the highest (point) on the skull', between the susu, the member(s) 
of the skull." 

I suspect we have here a macrocosmic-ritual correspondence: the highest 
part of the victim is identified with the highest element in the cosmos and 



63 MSS <gstk(')> with the diacritic points for <g->. 

64 Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, following Bartholomae (col. 483 s.v. gaonavant- n. 1) and 
the manuscripts for the reading, read gastag, but took it to be a later form of wastag "ill" 
(n. 789; translating it as "unhealthy"), against Bartholomae, who connected it with wastan 
"turn" and thought it meant "spinal column" (thus also Waag); Bartholomae also read 
pixag "knot" [see Tavadia, Sdyast-ne-sayast, 9-10] instead of pesag and thought it meant 
"vertebra" (from latin verto "turn"). 

65 In Bundahisn 28.22 (Pakzad, ed., 337) several "limbs" (pesag) are enumerated as 
belonging to individual divine beings, among them: "meat" (gost) belongs to Wahman (in 
charge of animals), veins and sinews (rag udpay) to Ardwahist (in charge of the fire), bones 
(astag) to Sahrewar (metals), brain (mazg) to Spandarmad (earth), blood (xon) to Hordad 
(water), hair (moy) to Amurdad (plants). Waag thought pesag perhaps meant "wound." 

66 TD bansnsd, HJ bansnsd; also possible: * bansnusuuo for *barssnusuua "on the 
heights"; cf. Yt.13.42 bansnuud auuarjhe asnd "on the top of yonder sky," V.5.1 haca/auui 
barssnuuo gairinqm "from/to the top of the mountains." 

67 Mss. <'ndlng> with marked <d> and <g>. 

68 Waag read this as "0v8v," which he took to be a misreading of "8b0b" (the meaning 
of which escapes me), which he equated with "S'R"' and read as may "hair." Kotwal and 
Kreyenbroek, apparently, adapted this (without reference to Waag) to their reading of 
<swnpt'> as <S'Rpt'>, see above. 
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the act of cutting a piece from it is accompanied by the appropriate sacred 
text. This correspondence is similar to that seen in the Bundahisn in the 
chapter on the human body as an analogy of the world: 69 

Bundahisn 28.4 

ud balist i sar ud mazg ciyon asar rosnih ud sar ciyon garddman 

"And the highest of the head and brain is like the Endless Lights and the 
head like Garodman (Paradise)." 

There is, apparently, a similar identification in N.64.2, in which the fourth 
of the seven assistant priests, the abdrdt, whose role is to bring the water, 70 
is called the *danuzuuaza, 71 that is, the one who brings up the Danu, one 
of the world(?) rivers. 

N.64.2 (HJ, p. 318; TD, fol. io 7 v) 
tuirim *danuzuuazgm 

"The fourth, the one who brings up the river Danu." 
tasom pad rod-wazenidarih 72 pad aberdih 

" 'the fourth to serve as the one who makes the river(s) flow', (i.e.), as aberd." 

The length of the Danu, however, like the height of the sun, is unsurpass- 
able and the greatest in the cosmos: zdm.fra&anha ddnu.drdjanha huuard. 
barazanha "the width of the earth, the length of the Danu, the height of 
the sun" (Y.60.4, Yt.13.32). 



69 Pakzad, ed., 330. 

70 N.59.1 (HJ, 312; TD, fol. i05r-v) dpam dbaras Hbarat "The dbarat shall bring the water"; 
Pahlavi db an I aberd e bared "(as for the) the water, the one who is the abant, let him bring 
(it)!" [Kotwal and Kreyenbroek's dbaras is a typo]. 

71 HJ ddnazuudzam, TD ddnazuudnam. Bartholomae (Air. Wb., col. 734) read 
ddnazuudza, followed by Kotwal and Kreyenbroek. For my reading *ddnuzuudza < ddnu- 
uz-uudza-, see Air. Wb., col. 1388 (us + vaz-). The current dtas-zdhr also anticipates the final 
dtas-zdhr to be performed at the end of time, see Boyce, "Haoma, Priest," 69; "Atas-zohr," 
109-10. See also on the drdn, the sacrificial cake, compared to the earth in the Pahlavi 
Rivayat 56.1 (Williams, The Pahlavi Rivdyat, 1: 196-97; 2:92). 

72 HJ <lwt' cynytlyh>, TD <lwt'cynytlyh = lwt-wcynytlyhx Darmesteter (he Zend-Avesta, 
vol. 3, 133 n. 2) read the Pahlavi as rdt-vajinitarih, i.e., rdd-wazeniddrlh, as a direct rendering 
of the Avestan * ddnu-vdza, which Bartholomae objected to because it was not the river 
that was brought; instead, he read the Pahlavi as pad rod wizimddrih "for the function of 
the one who seeks out the river (from which the water is to be fetched)," followed (in part) 
by Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, who rendered it as "discriminator of streams." 
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We see that the Pahlavi tradition still remembered the meaning of 
these texts, identifying the meat offering from the top of the skull and the 
water libations with mountains and rivers, respectively. 

The Avestan word susu in N.47.7 is enigmatic. If it is a "limb," is located 
on the top of the head, and allows something to be "between" it, it can, in 
my opinion, only be the horns, Avestan sruui. The paleographic difference 
is not so large that a scribal error can be ruled out, especially if the original 
was damaged: susu, sruui. It would be simpler to emend 
susu to j-ojij susi "lungs," but they are not on top of the head. 

Note also the following list of body parts in the Frahang I olm (3b-c), 
which contains several of our terms: gaona, vaydana, and suri which 
again looks like our mystery word. 

7. u9a 

In the Nerangestan, there now follows a short discussion of how much 
fat (u&a) is allowed. This term may have been more precise than mod- 
ern translations suggest and have denoted some other fatty part of the 
innards: 

N.47.8 (HJ, p. 252; TD, fol. 86r) 
pourucit uGahe 

"also (when there is) much fat" 
ka-iz was u8 

" 'also when (there is) much u& " 
N.47.9 

yat aetaSa hanjasante pouru gaonahe u6aheca 

"If there come together here (pieces? with) much gaona and fat" 

ka edon 6 ham rased was *gaonwad ud u6 

" 'If there comes together in this way much with gaona and u& 'fat'." 
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N.47.IO 

vispaesam 73 *atram paiti *baroit 74 

"He should carry (some) of all of them to the fire!" 

harwisp *6 ataxs abar e bared 

*gaonwad pad an i paymanag l-m guft *cahar 

taro yasnam haptarjhaitim yezintgm 75 

" 'Let him carry it all to the fire!', 

(i.e.) the (meat) with gaona in what is the (correct) proportion that I said: 
*Four, 

'while the Yasna Haptarjhaiti is being performed'." 76 

For *cahdr "four," the manuscripts have HJ j^yf <LBAy>, TD_wJf <LBA>, 
which Kotwal and Kreyenbroek emended to the Arameogram^Jr^ <TLBA> 
plh "fat" (assuming haplography of the preceding <-t> in <gwpt>?), but the 
author has not said plh recently {l-m guft "that I said"). 77 1 therefore amend 
togj Ui <ALBA> cahar "four" and assume this refers to N.47.1, where he did 
say "four." There is another reference to both the four and three kinds of 
meat at the end of this chapter (N.47.45). 

The term u9a is also found in V.6.10-25 in a passage in which Ahura 
Mazda specifies the punishment for not searching a ground for polluting 
agents, including bones and hair (yardsa\) before it is cultivated and for 
leaving bones of dogs or people on it: 

V.6.10 

yo astam upanharazaiti suno va para.iristahe masiiehe va 
auuauuat aipi yaGa kasistahe arezuuo fratamgm tbisis 
yezi ahmiia iriGiieiti uGgm va uGo.tas va 
ka he asti ciGa 



73 TD; HJ vlspam: "he should carry it all to the fire." The plural reminds me of the 
andom, which, precisely, contains pieces of several parts of the innards of the victim (see 
above). 

74 Both mss. antara paiti naroit; nardit for bardit may have been caused by a defect in 
a manuscript where the <b> \ had lost its lower extremity and looked like <n> \ ; atan for 
antard was suggested by Darmesteter. 

75 MSS yezdntam; on the active participle of the passive stem yaziia-, see Kellens, Le 
verbe, 130; Prods Oktor Skjaerv0, "Methodological Questions in Old Persian and Parthian 
Epigraphy," Bulletin of the Asia Institute 13 (1999 [pub. 2002]): [157-67] 187a. Bulsara 
emended to yazdmnam, Waag (Kotwal and Kreyenbroek) to yazdmno. 

76 yasmmyaza-, literally "sacrifice a sacrifice." 

77 Bulsara (307 §9) rendered the word as "above" and assumed it referred to N.47.5. 
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"He who leaves a bone on it of a departed dog or person 
even (only) as much as the first joint of the smallest finger, 
if in this (bone) there dies u9a or (something else?) called u&a, 
what is the penance for it?" 

The text goes on increasing the amount to an arm or a buttock (sraoni), a 
man's head (vaydana), and the whole body. 

Finally, u&a is found in a passage describing someone who releases his 
semen in a menstruant woman: 

V.16.17 

noit varjhd ahmat siiao&nam varaziieiti 

yaSoit pu&rahe huuazatahe fra naezam nasiim pacat 

paiti a&re ii&am bartit 

"He performs a deed no better 

than if he were to cook the dead body of his own well-born son on a spit 
(and) bring the ii&a to the fire." 

The meaning is obviously that he would bring to the fire an in every way 
forbidden zao&ra. 

The Pahlavi does not translate u&a, but uses u& in Avestan script except 
in V.6.10 etc., where it has "u&, (i.e.) a fatty substance (carbisn) 'u9-ness', 
(i.e.), brain/marrow (mazg)." 

Since the u&a and the gaona appear to be closely related, they are per- 
haps also from the same part of the victim. If gaona, therefore, is the duo- 
denum, the u9a could be the fat that usually covers it, the intestines being 
typically covered by fat, or, alternatively, the kidney fat, which stretches 
from the kidneys down toward the lesser omentum. 

This section concludes with a not so clear passage dealing with ritual 
faults, but which includes one of Yaakov's favorite terms — bodyozedlh: 

N.47.11 (HJ, pp. 252-53; TD, fol. 86r-v) 

noit a6ro frauuatim *caiiat 78 
noit gaus vimitim 79 

"one neither atones (need not atone) for extinguishing the fire 
nor for *dismembering the animal." 



78 HJ frauuatimca yat (thus Waag, Kotwal and Kreyenbroek), TD frauuatmca yat (cf. 
Air. Wb., col. 996 s.v. fravatay-). On caiia- see Air. Wb., col. 464; cf. Pursisnihd 56 noit he 
*dahmo anauuahim caiiat "a qualified person does not atone for not helping him," see 
Kaikhusroo M. JamaspAsa and Helmut Humbach, Pursisnihd: A Zoroastrian Catechism 
(2 vols.; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1971), 1: 78-79, 2: 52. 

79 MSS vimatim; see Air. Wb., col. 1450: read vimitim or vimaitim. 
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ne an t ataxs *frowisn tozag ku be ne ozaned 

ne gost pad winahisnlh ku-s bodyozedlh (t) gost 6 *bun *nesfi° 

" 'he is not atoning for extinguishing 81 the fire', i.e., he does not kill it, 
'nor for soiling the meat', i.e., he incurs no sin of bodyozed against the 
meat." 82 



8. Words and Actions 

The rest of this text contains an interesting discussion about the corre- 
spondence between actions and words. 

All the editors have taken taroyasmm haptanhaitimyezintdm in N.47.10 
(above) as part of the original Avestan text, and Kotwal and Kreyenbroek 
reconstructed a Pahlavi rendering for it, which they assumed had been 
lost. If, however, we follow the Pahlavi, the Avestan phrase is a gloss and 
contains an instruction that this action is to be performed while a cer- 
tain part of the accompanying text, here the Yasna Haptanhaiti, is being 
recited, as happens frequently throughout chapter 47. 83 The instructions 
continue in what follows: 

N.47.12 

had gusnan pad bun lyast gospand be paydagenisn. 

"Yes, and the males should exhibit the sheep at the beginning of the Yasna 
(passage being recited)." 

abarg guft ay 84 had pad gahan. yat franata bun 85 

"Abarg said: The meaning is: yes, at the Ga&as: "When they have been 
brought forth'." 



80 HJ nt3) L m <bwn ylwyt'>, TD |,yjl> AWB <BRA ylwyt'> perhaps for nqp <bwny 
LOYT'> wit h <bwny> for WWB <bwn> as also elsewhere in this text? Kotwal and 
Kreyenbroek read dritned "he reaps," but I am not sure the expression "reap" a sin is used. 

81 Bulsara read HJ ironPej <plwkwsn'>, TD mjinPej <plwkwwsn> as "faru" kunisn with 
Persian/bra for frod, which Kotwal and Kreyenbroek kept, with a more severe emendation, 
as frod kunisn, but a common verb for quenching the fire is frow-, often spelled <plwk->, 
Avestan frauuaiia-. It is also found in V.5.37, 8.75, Dk.9.12.12 (spelled <plwb->). See Air. Wb., 
col. 996 s.v. fravatay-, cols. 1406-7 s.v. 2 va; Kellens, Le verbe, 138, 308, differently. 

82 Approximately "deliberate murder." 

83 See Boyce, "Haoma, Priest," 68-69; "Atas-zohr," 109. 

84 NotTD. 

85 TD; HJ franata. Here, bun is in Avestan letters, but the editors have taken it as 
Pahlavi bun "beginning," etc. Kotwal and Kreyenbroek emended to *o bun "goes to one's 
account." 
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medyomah guft ay had pad 66 nigerisn 

pad castag [I] *gusnan *harken ataxs oh soyisn 

pad kardag an i ek soyend ke *gaonwad frdz burd 

pad an 1 3 ya6a ahu vairiio *gaonwad edon ciyon abestag gowed 

u-s be brlnisn pad siiaoGananam 

"Medyomah said: The meaning is: yes, (and/but) it should be inspected. 
According to the teaching, the *males 87 should *all (of them) 88 wash the 
fire in the usual way. 

At the section (of the Avestan text?), they should wash the one who has 
brought forth the (meat) with gaona. 

At the three Ya&a ahu vairiids, the (meat) with gaona (should be offered?) 
just like the Avesta says. 

And it should be cut at siiao&nanqm 'of the works'." 89 

There follow further instructions for how to cut the meat, which support 
our interpretation of gaona, and then how to cut the barsom, that is, pre- 
sumably, the grass on which the meat is laid out: 

N.47.15 90 (HJ, pp. 254-55; TD, fols. 86v-8 7 r) 
*gaonwad az war be brlnisn 

"The (meat) with gaona should be cut out from the chest. " 

barsom abaz 6 war 91 brlnisn 
ka be brlnisn a-s *band 92 be brlnisn 
u-s padyab andak-ew abar frod hilisn 
u-s be-*awasisnih 93 pad esm ew-tag 



86 TD <BRA> be; HJ <PWN> pad. 

87 Here spelled t>~»*ur' <ywy'n'n'>. (This could, in principle, also be the name of an 
authority.) 

88 Cf. Manichean Middle Persian and Parthian <hrwkyn, hrwqyn> * harwken "*all," e.g., 
ud harwken pad dristlh 1 tan ud boxtagih igyan jayedan ziwam "and we shall *all (of us) live 
forever with healthy bodies and saved souls" (M11/V/21-3), harwken asmah hayar hem "we 
are *all (of us) your helpers" (M733/V/16). Thus, Bulsara read the word correctly as harkin 
"in each case"; Kotwal and Kreyenbroek emended to alagan "(all) sides." The word is also 
in Pahlavi Videvdad 4.10: fa az en se ek be sawed ayab kas-ew be wizared harken bim darisn 
"until one of these three goes away or somebody redeems it, all of them must be afraid." 

89 Said halfway through the Ya&a ahu vairiio. There are other possible ways of parsing 
this passage. 

90 Discussed in part by Tavadia, Sayast-ne-sayast, 76. 

91 HJ"), i, <OL wl>, TD 3., 3., <OL OL>. 

92 MSS <bwny> fo r «m <bnd>? Tavadia read bun and rendered it as "root end." 
Unfortunately, he did not comment on the preceding text. Bulsara (310 n. 5): "the thicker end 
of the branch," commenting that cutting the meat is likely to be more messy than the barsom. 

93 Both MSS <'wp'ssnyh>, next both <'w's->, which Kotwal and Kreyenbroek emended 
to *xub *hosenisn "let it dry well" here and the next to *xiib be *hosenisn On this verb, see 
Tavadia, Sayast-ne-sayast, 75-76 and Skjaervo, "If Water". 
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pddydb abag 94 kunisn. 
az kust 1 dasn be nihisn 

ast ke edon gowed az an I hoy be-hilisnih [l] xob 95 
be-*dwasisnlh pad yarjhamca 

"The barsom should be cut back to(ward) the chest. 

If it must be cut, then the string should be cut (first). 

And a little ritual water 96 should be let down upon it. 

And its drying (or: wiping) should be done with a single piece of firewood. 

The ablution should be done together with (it). 

It should be left on the right side. 

There is one who says thus: Leaving it on the left is (also) fine. 97 
The drying should be done at ydrjhqmca." 98 

Kotwal and Kreyenbroek took pad ydrjhqmca with the following, but did 
not explain its function. The Avestan word is from the Yefjhe ha.tq.rn for- 
mula, which is frequently recited at the end of a text section. It recurs 
in N.47.39, where Kotwal and Kreyenbroek explain" that it refers to the 
Yefjhe hdtqm at the end of Vispered 20 preceding the Yasna Haptayhditi. 100 
The Yefjhe hdtqm is mentioned explicitly in N.47.41. 

N.47.16 

*az lm aetasa te atara 102 zaoGra 6y I pes ested an gowisn 
ke ataxsgah sbyed fraz 6 ataxs bared 
ka apadyab be bowed fraz barisn 
ataxs i warahran 103 Juttar nest 

"From 'These, fire, are your offerings', 104 the one that stands in front should 
speak. 

He who washes the fire-holder, carries it forth to the fire. 
If it becomes ritually impure, he should (still) carry it forth. 
It is not different in the case of a Warahram fire." 



94 Kotwal and Kreyenbroek omit. 

95 In HJ, edon gowed follows hoy; in TD it is omitted. 

96 See Mary Boyce, "'Padyab' and 'Nerang'. Two Pahlavi Terms Further Considered," 
BSOAS 54 (1991): 281-91. 

97 This is a common usage of xob "good, well," for instance in the Sayest ne sayest. 

98 In N.47.12-13, it is described how the cutting correlates with the recital of the Ahuna 
vairiia formula. 

99 With reference to (T.D.) Anklesaria. 

100 That is, in the videvdad sade ritual, see Prods Oktor Skjaervo, "The Videvdad: Its 
Ritual-Mythical Significance," in The Age of the Parthians (eds. Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis and 
Sarah Stewart, The Idea of Iran 2; London and New York: Tauris, 2006), 105-41. 

101 <MN> for MSS <MNW> ke "(he) who," which appears to make less sense. 

102 Mss. aetdsete dtdn. The quotation is not in the extant Avesta. 

103 Mss. <wlhl'nm>. 

104 Cf. the similar formula in Y.10.18 imasd te haoma gd&a "these, o Haoma, are your songs." 
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N.47.17 

ka *gaonwad bared gospand kust 

ka *gaonwad ne dad zohr oh dahed 

ka ne brinisn ka ne kust a ne kusisn 105 

ka kust en kii zohr dahisn ayab ne a-m ne rosnag 

"When what he brings (is meat) with gaona, (it means) the animal is 
(already) killed. 

If he has not given (any meat) with gaona, he (still) gives the meat offering 
in the usual way. 

If one does not need to cut it (and) if (it is) not (already?) killed, then one 
should not kill (it). 

If it was killed (previously?), then, whether the offering should be given is 
not clear to me." 

N.47.18 (HJ, pp. 255-56) 

rosn guft 106 had hame ka ne brined ka ne kust a ne kusisn 107 

ka kust zohr oh dahisn 

ka *gaonwad ast i (ast) ast i nest an I pes 

ka pad kar sud ested a sayed 

ka ek ast ke ne pad kar sud ested a ne sayed 

ka ek-ek-iz I nest ka *hamag pad kar sud ested a ne sayed 

"Rosn said: Yes, and as long as one does not cut it, if it is not (alredy) killed, 
it should not be killed. 

If it has been killed, the offering should be given in the usual way. 

If there is some (meat) with gaona (and there is some) that is not, the one 

before (as before?) 

If it has (already) been used, 108 it is permissible (to use one already killed). 
If there is one that has not (yet) been used, then it is not permissible. 
If there is not a single one(?), if it has all been used, then it is not 
permissible." 



105 The scribe of the original manuscript, trying to write ikjsi <NKSWN-> kits- "kill" 
(thus the first time; in the following line, phonetically <kws->), kept being influenced 
by iiajjP <PSKWN-> brcn- "cut"; HJ: iimilSIUI <NSWKWNtn'> and mjimi <NSKWsn'>, TD: 
Mtfisujl <NSWKWtn' (= <nsw-krtn'>) and ir-uniui <NSKWNsn'>. 

106 TD d-m ne [new line] rosnag guft. 

107 For ka ne kust a ne kusisn, Kotwal and Kreyenbroek have only "<ka> ne kustan" 
(< > = delete). 

108 Thus Bulsara. Cf. New Persian be kar bordan "to use," be kar raftan "to be used." 
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N.47.19 (HJ, p. 256; TD, fol. 87r-v) 

pad pasuuazarjham 109 astaiia 110 gusn gospand be abganisn 

az kust I dasn gospand abganisn 

az an gyag paydag dasina paiti araSarjha 

az kust i dasn zod abganisn 

"At 'I install the sheep-leader', a male should throw the sheep aside. 

The sheep should be thrown to the right side, 

(as) is clear from the following passage: 'on the right side'. 

It should be thrown to the right side (of; or: by?) the (chief) priest." 

N.47.20 

ka abdz girisn (or: kunisn) sar kun 6 zod war 6 ataxs 
may kand balisn nihadan 
ne nerang be ka may ne kand balisn res bowed 
u-s oh *bawand 111 

"When the head is to be *pulled back, the rump (is turned?) to the priest, 112 
the chest to the fire, 

(there is) a hole to be dug, a pillow to be placed (there). 

(There is) no nerang (to be performed), unless no hole has been dug and 

the pillow is torn, 

(in which case?) they *are (to be . . .?) by him in the usual way." 

We do not have the exact Avestan text accompanying this ritual, but there 
are enough indications in the Nerangestan and elsewhere to reconstruct it 
at least in part. For instance, according to Boyce, the victim is led in at the 
beginning of Yasna 8, and, according to Bulsara, the washing in N.47.16 
coincided with Y.9.1, where Zarathustra is said to be purifying the fire: 113 
atrdm pairiyaozda&dntdm, Pahlavi pad ataxs-gah peramon yojdahrenisnlh 
ka-s ataxs-gah kamist sustan " 'at the purification around the fire-place', 
i.e., when he wished to wash the fire-place." Abarg's remark "at the Ga$as," 
may then refer to the same text, which continues: ga&dsca srauuaiiantdm 
"chanting the Ga&as." The first ya&a ahu vairiio after this, however, in 



109 MSS pasuud.zarjhdm. This priest is not among the seven assistant priests listed in 
V.5.57-58, N.54-59, 60-64, Vispered 3.1, Gdh 3.5. Whether one analyzes the word as pasu- 
azah or pasu-wazah/-wazak, the /i-stem second term is unusual, see Jacob Wackernagel, 
Altindische Grammatik. II, 1: Einleitung zur Worttehre. Nominaikomposition (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Rupricht, 1905), 95-96. 

110 This and the next quotation are not in the extant Avesta. 

111 HJ <KN bwny>, TD <KN bwnd>; Kotwal and Kreyenbroek again emended to *6 bun 
<OL bwn'> "(go) to his account (of faults)." 

112 Thus Boyce, "Haoma, Priest," 68. 

113 They do not say where they have this information from. 
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which siiao&nanqm is uttered, does not seem to come until after Y.12 in 
the Videvdad sade, but in Y.11.12 in the Yasna. Before Y.11.12 in the Videvdad 
sade, however, we have Vr.3.1 with the installation of the priests, which 
corresponds to N.47.19. 

Conclusion 

All in all, I hope to have presented evidence that the parts of the innards 
specified in this section of the Nlrangestdn are the following: 

asman-, asmar-g- "omentum," supported by the etymological identity with 
Latin omen, whence omentum; 

gaona- "duodenum," the uppermost part of the small intestine, between the 
kidneys and the omentum, supported by Old Indie and Germanic pos- 
sible cognates; 

u9a, the fat on the duodenum or the kidney fat. 

To strengthen these conclusions, further research is needed, notably ana- 
tomical. Additional information about the sacrifice itself, however, is not 
likely to be forthcoming. Perhaps our talmudist friends will be able to 
contribute comparative material from the ancient Jewish practices. 

I am a bit disappointed that my son-bid "rump meat" did not stand 
up to scrutiny, especially since the rump of the sheep plays an impor- 
tant role. In the conclusion of the description of the sheep sacrifice, we 
saw that the rump should be turned to the priest. This is not a gesture of 
disrespect, however; rather it harkens back to the ritual myth, in which 
the parts of the victim are assigned to individual deities, as explained 
in the Pahlavi texts: the neck (gardan) goes to Aswahist; the heart (dit) to 
the fires; the stomach (askomb) to Spandarmad, the earth; the liver (jagar) 
to Sahrewar; the fat on the guts (carb I rodlg) to the fravashis, the pre- 
existing souls of all beings, presumably to ensure a healthy fetus; but the 
fravashi of Zarathustra, who was first (and last) priest in the world of the 
living, got the tail (dumblzag) of the sheep. 114 After all, the tails of Persian 
sheep is where most of their fat is and an important resource for Persian 
sheep keepers. 



114 Pahlavi Rivayat 59.3, Sayest ne sayest, the supplementary texts 11.4. See Williams, 
The Pahlavi Rivayat, part 1:218-19, P ar t 2: 10 5: Firoze M. Kotwal, The Supplementary Texts 
to the Sayest ne-sayest (Det Kongelig Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filosofiske 
Meddelelser 44.2; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1969), 22-23. Cf. also Oldenberg, Die Religion, 
358: after the god has been offered the pieces due to him, the remaining pieces go to the 
priest, etc. 



YEFET IN THE HOUSE OF SHEM: 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEPTUAGINT TRANSLATION 
OF THE SCROLL OF ESTHER ON RABBINIC LITERATURE 



Joseph Tabory* 

1. The Septuagint Translation of the Scroll of Esther 

Biblical scholars have debated about the time that elapsed between the 
composition of the Scroll of Esther and its acceptance as a biblical book. 
Support for the late acceptance of the book is found in the statement of 
the rabbis that Esther asked them to "write her down for eternity" and 
that they debated whether to accede to her request. Late acceptance finds 
further support in the fact that no trace of Esther's scroll has been found 
in Qumran, although all other biblical books have been found there, some 
of them very fragmentary. The earliest evidence for the acceptance of 
the book as part of the biblical canon is found in the Septuagint, which 
includes a translation of the Esther scroll. This translation concludes 
with a colophon which testifies that this translation was made about 
200 BCE, based on a Hebrew version found in Jerusalem. 

However, the Greek version is significantly different from the Hebrew 
version found in the canonical Bible. These differences have raised the 
question as to whether the Greek version is actually a revised version of 
the extant Hebrew version or does it reflect a different Hebrew version. 1 
The Greek version itself is not only different from the Hebrew version; the 
various mss. of this version offer variant recensions of the Greek version. 
This, in turn raises the question of whether there was one original Greek 
version or were there originally several independent versions. 2 



* The research for this article is based on material collected with the help of a grant by 
the Israel Academy of Science. My thanks to my colleague, Dr. Arnon Atzmon, who helped 
me in this research. It is a great pleasure to offer this article to my dear friend, Yaakov 
Elman, who has done so much in the field of cross-cultural research, especially in the area 
of Jewish and Persian culture. An earlier version of this article has appeared in Hebrew. 

1 See J. Tabory, Jewish Festivals in the Time of the Mishnah and Talmud, (Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 2000), 326-330 (Hebrew). 

2 For a comprehensive discussion see D. Clines, The Esther Scroti: The Story of the Story, 
(Sheffield: JSOT), 1984. 
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The most significant difference between the Hebrew version and the Greek 
versions is that the Greek versions are religious works. It is well known that 
the Esther Scroll contains no reference to God and the story is presented 
as a political event taking place in the natural world. The only item which 
presents a reference to any religious act is the fact that Mordechai, dressed 
in sackcloth and ash, raised a great cry (Esther 4:1). Adele Berlin points out 
that it is difficult to declare a fast and cry out without assuming that God is 
the address of this cry. 3 However, the author of the Scroll manages to hide 
the hand of God in the deeds of the Scroll, as if ""ITIDK inDIT. This is not 
true of the Greek version, which includes direct references to the acts of 
God and to His relationship with the people of Israel. 

References to God in the Scroll are of two types. One type consists of 
minor variants in the text of the story. I will point out several of these 
variants, some of which are not found in all of the Greek manuscripts, but 
they help us understand the way in which the Greek version differs from 
the Hebrew version. 4 

One variant is connected to the issue mentioned above, the fasting 
and crying of Mordechai and Esther. The Hebrew version mentions that 
Mordechai commanded Esther to fast but does not tell us the meaning of 
this nor that Esther was required to do anything but fast. The Greek ver- 
sion tells us that Mordechai commanded Esther to "call to God and speak 
to the king." The plan is two-pronged: the essence is the human action 
of speaking to the king but the hope of success is based on an appeal to 
God. In another passage, when Zeresh foresees that Haman will fall before 
Mordechai, the Greek text adds a reason for this: because the living God 
is with him. This phrase reminds us of a similar phrase used to describe 
Joseph: that God was with him (Genesis 39:3). This detail might be con- 
sidered an additional example of parallels between the Joseph story and 
the Esther story, 5 but the Greek Esther uses a different term for God (9e6<; 
£wv) than the Greek Genesis xupioq (Gen 39:3). 



3 A. Berlin, Esther: Introduction and Commentary, (Tel Aviv: 'Am Oved; Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 2001), 103 (Hebrew). 

4 I use the Greek text of Rahlf's edition. The other Greek tradition, known today as the 
A-Text, contains all the additions, except for the colophon at the end. Scholars disagree 
as to how such a similarity between the two main textual traditions has been created. See 
K.H. Jobes, The Alpha Text of Esther: Its Character and Relationship to the Masoretic Text, 
(SBL Dissertation Series; Atlanta, Ga.: Scholars Press, 1996), especially 162-194. There are 
some textual variants but they have no significance for our study. 

5 See, for example, M. Gan, "Megillat Esther in light of the Joseph Narrative," Tarbitz 
31(1961): 144-149 (Hebrew). 
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The most outstanding expression of the action of God in the Greek 
Esther is in the verse: That night, sleep deserted the king (6:1), which 
was rendered by the Greek: "That night, God removed/disturbed the 
king's sleep." It has been suggested that this was based on a reading of 
the Hebrew text nddh as ndd h with the h being understood as a sym- 
bol of the Tetragrammaton. 6 However, it is not sure that this symbol was 
used at the time of the creation of the Greek text. In other words, it was 
not a mistranslation that introduced this reading, but rather the desire 
of the translator to emphasize God's activity in the events of the Scroll. 
Comparison with rabbinic midrash in this case is edifying. This verse has 
been expounded in several ways but most expositions do not refer to God 
as disturbing the king's sleep. Besides the attempts to give natural causes 
to the king's insomnia, we find two supernatural explanations of this 
verse. One states that the sleep that was disturbed was that of the King of 
the world (either His alone or in addition to the sleep of Ahasueros) while 
another states that Ahasueros' sleep was disturbed miraculously, but by 
angels and not by God. 7 

The differences that we have noted until now are small ones, but sig- 
nificant. It is difficult to find any relationship between them and rabbinic 
literature, other than general parallelism of ideas. We have already noted 
that there is a second type of difference, large expansions of the story 
which have no parallel in the Hebrew version. Scholars debate whether 
these expansions were added to the Greek translation at some later period 
or whether they were part of the original Greek version, perhaps being 
based on an alternate Hebrew version. Here we shall limit ourselves to a 
discussion of the way these expansions entered rabbinic literature, using 
the term "rabbinic" in its broadest sense. 

But first we must define these expansions or additions. They appear in 
six places in the Scroll, and scholars are accustomed to refer to them as 
six additions. They are noted in scholarly literature by the letters A to F. 
But this number is an optical illusion, as we shall see later on. In order to 
get a better picture of the way these additions are included in the Scroll, 



6 For a discussion of this see Emanuel Tov, The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in 
Biblical Research, Tel-Aviv: Simor, Ltd; 1981, pp. 235-236. 

7 At the end of the midrash, in a very late addition, we find the following idea: "At that 
time, the Holy One Blessed be He, took the letters which had been sealed in clay, tore 
them up and frightened Ahasueros on that night as it says 'on that night etc' " (Esther 
Rabbah, 9:4). 
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Table 1 

Esther (Hebrew/Greek) Additions (Greek) 

A 1 Mordechai's dream 



1:1-3:13 
3:14-4:17 

5:1 

5:3-8:12 
8:13-10:3 



2 the first assassination plot 
B 3 the letter of Hainan 



C 4 
5 



the prayer of Mordechai 
the prayer of Esther 



D 6 the meeting of Esther and Ahasueros 
E 7 the letter of Mordechai 



F 8 the solution of the dream 



9 the colophon 

we present here a table, showing how the Greek additions mesh with the 
Masoretic Hebrew text. 

The first addition, A, actually includes two discrete units. The first one 
tells us of a dream dreamt by Mordechai in the second year of Ahasueros, 
one year before the party with which the Hebrew version begins, in the 
third year of Ahasueros. In his dream, Mordechai had a vision of noise, 
thunder, quaking of the earth and he saw that the noise was coming from 
two dragons who were struggling with each other. The struggle of the 
dragons ended when a small spring broke forth which became a large 
river and the sun shone and it became light. 8 Within this metaphor there 
was a historical vision. At the sound of the dragons, the nations of the 
world gathered to attack a righteous nation. The righteous nation cried 
out to God and then the small spring broke forth. Mordechai did not 
understand the significance of the dream and kept the dream to him- 
self and his memory. 9 The solution of the dream is presented only at the 
end of the Scroll, as part of Addition F. The two dragons are, of course, 
Mordechai and Haman. The solution of the small spring which turns into 
a large river is problematic. It is explained as a reference to Esther and 
the growth of the spring is explained as her rise in status to queen of 
Persia. There is neither an attempt to explain how the spring affected the 



8 The Apocrypha: King James Version, (Bellingham WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 
1995)- 

9 Lest the reader might think that this is another connection to the story of Joseph 
because Jacob kept the dream in his mind (Genesis 37:11), we should point out that the 
Greek text is different. In Genesis the text reads that Joseph's father SiETvjpvjcrsv to pvjfxa 
(Gen 37:11) while the text in Esther reads that Mordechai s!x ev a UT0 ^ v tv) xapSia (Est 1:1). 
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struggle of the dragons nor how it served to save the righteous nation. 
The dream might be better explained as a metaphor of a storm in which 
clouds (=dragons) clash, emitting thunder and lightning, until the storm 
ends with the appearance of the sun and new springs which come forth 
after the storm. This is similar to the metaphor of a storm which appears 
in Psalms 29 (as explained by Ibn Ezra). The editor of the Greek addition 
used the clash of the dragons as a symbol of the clash between Mordechai 
and Haman even though the metaphor was not complete. 

The second unit within addition A is a description of an attempt by 
two of the king's eunuchs, known either as Gabatha and Thara or Astaos 
and Thedeutos, to assassinate king Ahasueros. The Greek Scroll portrays 
two attempts to assassinate Ahasueros. The first one appears here as the 
beginning of the story (after the dream) and the second one appears in its 
parallel place to the Hebrew story, before the elevation of Haman. In this 
context, the plot is really connected to the dream for, to a certain extent, 
it explains the dream. Since Haman stood behind the plot and Mordechai 
foiled it, this is the beginning of the struggle of the two dragons foretold 
in the dream. The only significant difference between the second Greek 
story and its parallel Hebrew version is that the assassins, Bigthan and 
Teresh, are anonymous in the Greek version, being described merely as 
the eunuchs of the king and the guardians of the gate. There are signifi- 
cant differences between the two Greek stories. Besides the fact that the 
assassins of the first story are identified by name (Bigtha and Thara of 
the standard Greek text being, apparently, a form of Bigthan and Teresh 
of the Hebrew version), in this story Mordechai receives a considerable 
reward for discovering the plot: he is appointed to the king's court and he 
receives a home. But the most important difference is that the first story 
reports that Haman was behind the plot to assassinate Ahasueros and his 
hate of Mordechai begins here. Haman's hate is based on his anger at his 
plot being foiled by Mordechai. 

The second addition, B, consists of the first letter written by Ahasueros 
that orders the destruction of the Jews, a letter actually written by Haman. 
A parallel to this addition is the addition known as E, which presents the 
second letter of Ahasueros, this one written by Mordechai, in favor of the 
Jews. The central addition, C, consists of two units. It presents the content 
of two prayers, that of Mordechai and that of Esther. These prayers are 
very different but they appear in a continuum and so they are counted 
as one addition. 

Addition D follows immediately on C, telling us how Esther, after com- 
pleting her prayer, appeared before Ahasueros. This addition gives us 
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great detail about her preparations for her meeting with Ahasueros and 
describes, in what might be called romantic terms, the meeting itself. This 
story appears immediately after C and the same reasoning which consid- 
ered the two prayers of C as one addition might consider this story as part 
of C. However, the nature of this story is so different from the prayers 
that it has never been considered as a continuation of the prayers. The 
prayers are the heart of the Scroll as a religious document while the story 
of Esther's preparations and meeting has been described as a Hellenistic 
novel. An analysis of the way the text is woven into the Scroll also shows 
us that this addition is different from all the other additions. All the other 
additions are inserted at specific points in the text of the Scroll and they 
may be removed without affecting the basic story. D, however, is more 
specifically of the genre of the retold Bible. It cannot be removed without 
missing part of the story. It is a replacement for two verses of the Hebrew 
text which we present here: 

On the third day, Esther put on royal apparel and stood in the inner court 
of the king's palace, facing the king's palace, while the king was sitting on 
his royal throne in the throne room facing the entrance of the palace. 2 As 
soon as the king saw Queen Esther standing in the court, she won his favor. 
The king extended to Esther the golden scepter which he had in his hand, 
and Esther approached and touched the tip of the scepter. "What troubles 
you, Queen Esther?" the king asked her. (Esther 5:1-3) 

If we remove the Greek story from the Scroll we will be left with the fol- 
lowing: "On the third day, after she had finished praying, Esther put on 
royal apparel. What troubles you, Queen Esther?' the king asked her" 
(Esther 5:1-3). 

This text is obviously missing something and we thus see that this addi- 
tion is of a different literary type than all the other additions. 

Additions E and F are, as noted above, mirror images of A and B, in 
chiastic order. E is the letter of Ahasueros written by Mordechai while B 
is the letter of Ahasueros written by Haman. F closes the cycle because it 
presents the solution of the dream that appeared as A at the beginning of 
the Scroll. The presentation of the solution at this point gives us a point 
of resemblance between Joseph's dream and Mordechai's dream. Unlike 
Pharaoh's dream, which is meant as a call to action, the dreams of Joseph 
and Mordechai are just foreknowledge of what is to be and are not under- 
stood until they have been fulfilled. 

There is another point of resemblance between A and F. Both of them 
consist of two separate units that have no connection between them other 
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than the fact that they appear consecutively. A has the story of the first 
assassination attempt while included in F is a colophon that tells us the 
time of the writing of the Greek version of the Scroll, about one hundred 
years before the destruction of the Second Temple. Even though there is 
definitely no connection between the solution of the dream and the colo- 
phon, they are lumped together as addition F. 

2. From the Septuagint to Jerome and from Jerome to Josippon 

We may now turn to the wanderings of these additions in later generations. 
The first person to directly address the issue of the additions was Jerome, in 
his Latin translation of the Bible known as the Vulgate. Jerome acted here 
in consistence with his general attitude towards material which is found in 
the Septuagint but is not found in the Hebrew bible. Although he accepted 
the Hebrew bible as presenting the correct text, he did not forego on those 
expansions of the Greek bible that had been accepted in the Christian 
world, but he translated them, marking them as additions to the Hebrew 
bible and placing them at the end of the text, as appendices. He treated 
these texts, for some reason, in a different way than he treated the addition 
to Daniel, which gives us the prayer of the three youths in the fiery oven. He 
placed this prayer in its appropriate place, after Daniel 3:23, but he added a 
note: "I did not find the following in the Hebrew books." At the end of the 
addition he noted: "this is not found in the Hebrew and what I have pre- 
sented is according to Theodotion." The other additions to Daniel, the story 
of Susanna and the story of Bel and the Dragon, are found in the Vulgate at 
the end of Daniel, but this is their place in the Greek version. 

As we have noted, the translations of the additions to Esther were 
placed, as a group, after the book of Esther. However, Jerome followed a 
strange system. Logic would seem to decree that the additions should be 
place in order, A to F. But Jerome did not follow this pattern. The transla- 
tion of F, the solution of the dream and the colophon which concluded 
the book in the Greek version, follows immediately the end of the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Scroll. He prefaced it with a note "until here I found in 
the Hebrew version." One gets the impression that Jerome used a copy of 
the Bible which was similar to the Hexapla of Origines, with the Hebrew 
and Greek in parallel columns. Thus, when he finished the translation of 
the Hebrew text, he had before him the continuation of the Greek text 
which he immediately translated. He then returned to the beginning of 
the book and translated those additions, A-E, which he had skipped, in 
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their proper order. Thus was created the strange fact that the reader of the 
Vulgate read the solution of the dream before he read the dream itself. 

The next stage in the vagaries of these additions is their return to Jewish 
literature, in Hebrew retroverted from the Latin Vulgate. The author of 
Josippon, who lived in Italy in the ninth century, included the stories of 
Mordechai and Esther in his history of the Jews in the Persian period. His 
concept of this period was similar to that of the sages. 10 He also mentions 
only three Persian kings: Cyrus, Ahasueros, and Darius II who was felled by 
Alexander, but he implies that there were more kings about whom he has 
nothing to say. 11 Of the reign of king Ahasueros, Josippon tells us only the 
story of Mordechai and Esther. He begins the story saying: "But in the time 
of Ahasueros all memory of Judah was almost erased through the hate of 
one Amalekite named Haman." He concludes the days of Ahasueros say- 
ing: "And Mordechai was exalted from that day on in the house of King 
Ahasueros. And our ancestry served the kings of Persia in peace and quiet 
until Darius II was crowned." He introduces the story of Mordechai and 
Esther with an historical-theological introduction in which he explains that 
Haman's hate stems from the massacre of Amalekby King Saul and his men. 
The connection between these two events is already remarked by Josephus 
(Antiquities, n:6:5, 2ro) who uses this connection to explain why Haman was 
not satisfied with getting Mordechai but he wanted to destroy the Jewish 
people. But Josippon adds details which are unknown from other sources, 
such as that over half a million of the Amalekites were killed by Saul. 12 

Other than these details, Josippon's story is based solely on the addi- 
tions to Esther found in the Vulgate. What is most amazing is that all 
of the major events of the biblical history are missing from Josippon's 
description. Among those details missing are the whole story of the ban- 
quet (including the deposition of Vashti), the story of how Esther became 
queen, the lottery of Haman, Ahasueros' insomnia and Haman's leading 
Mordechai through the city. Mordechai's refusal to rise(!) before Haman 
is mentioned in the introduction to the story, and there is also mentioned 
that Haman paid ten thousand shekels for the destruction of the Jews. 



10 For the rabbinic view see J. Tabory, "The Persian Period According to the Sages," 
Milet, 2 (1984): 65-77 (Hebrew). The quotations from Josippon are taken from D. Flusser 
(ed.), The Josippon [Josephus Gorionides], (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1978). 

11 Josippon might have thought that there were more Persian kings because he writes 
that, after Ahasueros, the Jews served all the kings of Persia until Darius the Second was 
crowned (Flusser, Josippon, 54). 

12 As Flusser has noted, op. cit., 48, note to line 7. 
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However, this payment is lacking in some of the manuscripts of Josippon. 
The main story of Josippon is made up solely from the elements of the 
story found in the additions to Esther. This alone would be sufficient to 
show Josippon's reliance on the Vulgate. But there is another interesting 
phenomenon which clinches this point. We have noted that the Vulgate 
presents the solution of the dream before it presents the dream itself. 
Josippon attempts to present this material in a more sensible way, but 
his method shows the difficulty he was dealing with. He skipped the 
dream (and the colophon) and began his story with the plot of Bigthan 
and Teresh which was foiled by Mordechai. He then reports that after 
they were hung, Haman became angry at Mordechai for foiling the plot 
because Haman had been behind it. At this point, Josippon introduces 
the dream and its solution in one package. Mordechai remembered the 
dream and understood that the dream was referring to this. The literary 
technique used by Josippon is a flashback. The details of the dream are 
now given. Mordechai now turns to Esther and reminds her that he had 
told her the dream some time ago and now its time had come. According 
to the dream, salvation would come through Esther (the small spring), so 
now she should go to Ahasueros in fulfillment of the dream. By restructur- 
ing the story, Josippon has changed the dream from an independent item, 
which frames the story, into an essential part of the plot. The dream is no 
longer similar to that of Joseph, a vision of what is to be, but to that of 
Pharaoh, a vision which is meant to instruct on how to act. 

Josippon continues his story with the prayers of Mordechai and Esther, 
followed by his portrayal of the meeting of Esther with Ahasueros. He 
tells us only of the part of the meeting which is an addition in the Greek 
text, omitting Esther's request of Ahasueros to come to a party and all the 
details which follow. He does not even tell us how the Jews were saved, 
but just that, after Esther met with the king, "God worked a great salvation 
through Queen Esther and Mordechai of the tribe of Benjamin, and they 
hanged Haman and his ten sons and they put to the sword all those who 
sought evil for Israel." 

Thus we find that Josippon built a whole story using just the addi- 
tions taken from the Vulgate, almost totally ignoring details found in the 
Hebrew version. He merely added a few words linking the pieces together. 
In order to make this a little clearer, I present a table showing the relation- 
ship between the Vulgate and Josephus. 
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Table 2 



Vulgate 



Josippon 



5. solution of the dream (colophon) 

1. Mordechai's dream 

The plot of Bigthan and Teresh 

2. The letter of Ahasueros by Haman 
3a. the prayer of Mordechai 

3b. the prayer of Esther (the meeting 

of Esther and Ahasueros) 

4. The letter of Ahasueros by Mordechai 



Introduction 

1, 5. The plot of Bigthan and Teresh, 
Mordechai's dream and its solution 



2. 

3a. the prayer of Mordechai 
3b. the prayer of Esther (the 
meeting of Esther and Ahasueros) 

4- 

Short conclusion 



Besides the changes in the order of the elements and the textual changes 
required by this, Josippon made several other changes in the text itself. 
These changes are many and should be the subject of a separate study. 
Here we will mention only changes whose significance for our study 
will become apparent only later. One change is in the description of the 
dream. The Vulgate tells us that "as they cried out, a great river from a 
small spring, much water." 13 This description does not explain how the 
river resolved the problem. But Josippon explains that the river flowed 
between the dragons, separating them and preventing them from fighting. 
The second example relates to the appellations of God used in the prayers 
of Mordechai and Esther. On the one hand, he shortened the opening 
of Mordechai's prayer; on the other hand, he lengthened the opening of 
Esther's prayer. According to the Vulgate, Mordechai begins his prayer: 

Domine Domine rex omnipotens in dicione enim tua cuncta sunt posita 
et non est qui possit tuae resistere voluntati si decreveris salvare Israhel 10 
Tu fecisti caelum et terram et quicquid caeli ambitu continetur 11 Dominus 
omnium es nec est qui resistat maiestati tuae 12 Cuncta nosti et scis . . . 

Lord, Lord, omnipotent king, all is in your rule and no one can resist you 
if you decide to save Israel, You have created heaven and earth and all the 
wondrous things under the heaven. 11 Thou art Lord of all things, and and 
there is no man that can resist thee, which art the Lord. 12 Thou knowest all 
things, and thou knowest ... 14 



13 The Apocrypha: King James Version. 

14 Ibid. 
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Josippon shortened the opening of Mordechai's prayer and began with 
"Lord God, all is known before the throne of Your Honor," Esther's prayer 
in the Vulgate began simply with "Lord, my God, you alone are our king" 
and continued immediately with her request. But Josippon lengthens this: 
"Lord, God of Israel, who has ruled from day of yore, Who creates and 
makes the entire world and rules over it." These changes may reflect pat- 
terns of prayer in the time of Josippon but we have no evidence for this 
and no other explanation of these changes. 15 



3. From Josippon to Rabbinic Literature 



The additions to the Greek adopted by Josippon were transmitted and 
adapted to a number of other sources. The most notable of these sources is 
the midrash known as Esther Rabbah. The use of Josippon by this midrash 
has already been noted by Zunz, and a detailed study of the way that 
Esther Rabbah used this material has been conducted by Arnon Atzmon. 16 
Josippon served as a source for a medieval anthology, the memory book of 
Elazar ben Asher Halevy. 17 This collection includes all of Josippon, includ- 
ing the historic introduction and most of the conclusion, omitting only 
the final sentence, which serves as a transition to the history of the Jews 
in the following periods. The compiler continued his collection of materi- 
als about the story of Mordechai and Esther from various midrashim and 
he concluded them with his own transitory sentence to return the reader 
to the historic framework. 18 It seems that the copying of Josippon belongs 
to one of the earlier strata of the memory book, the strata compiled by 



15 Shulamit Sela has devoted a number of articles to the fashion in which early sources 
are used in Josippon using, to a great extent, Arabic versions of Josippon for reconstructing 
the text. However, she deals mostly with the history of the Second Temple period. See 
S. Sela, "A Literary-Numerical Comparison between the Hebrew Josippon and its Arabic 
Version" [Hebrew], Heritage and Innovation in Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Culture (ed. J. Blau 
and D. Doron), Jerusalem 2000, pp. 179-190; idem, "Memories of the Hasmonean Period 
in Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Literature" [Hebrew], Michael, 14 (1997), pp. 9-25; idem, "From 
Joseph Son of Matthias to Joseph Son of Gorion (On the Origin and Development of the 
Josippon Narrative)" [Hebrew], Tarbiz, 64 (1995), pp. 51-63; idem, "Two Parallel Stories in 
the Hebrew Josippon and its Arabic Versions" [Hebrew], Pe'amim, 45 (1991), pp. 58-70. 

16 Arnon Atzmon, "Esther Rabbah II — Prolegomena to a critical edition," (Ph.D diss., 
Bar Ilan University, 2006), 90-91. About the dream in particular see http://www.biu.ac.il/ 
JS/JSIJ/6-2007/Atzmon.pdf. 

17 Eli Yassif (ed.) The Book of Memory that is the Chronicles of Jerahmeel, (Tel Aviv: Tel 
Aviv University, 2001), 268-271. 

18 See Yassif, The Book of Memory, 502. 
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Yerahme'el, a poet and bibliophile who lived in Italy at the end of the 
eleventh century. 19 

The prayers of Mordechai and Esther appeared by themselves in a 
collection of derashot in ms. Oxford 2343, a Spanish/Provenc,al manu- 
script of the fourteenth century. The items in this collection are num- 
bered in Hebrew letters and number 321 opens "and this is the prayer of 
Mordechai." This is immediately followed by the prayers of Mordechai 
and Esther taken from Josippon. The transitory sentence between the 
prayer of Mordechai and that of Esther has been greatly shortened. The 
prayers themselves are sandwiched between a passage that has a parallel 
in Midrash Tehillim (22:3), expounding the verse "My God, I cry by day — 
You answer not; by night, and have no respite," and a passage that has a 
parallel in Midrash Tehillim (22:4). Both verses of Tehillim are explained 
as referring to Esther's plight. It thus seems that the prayers in Josippon 
have been used to expand Midrash Tehillim, in much the way that pas- 
sages from Josippon were used to expand the midrash on Esther. 

Passages from Josippon were also disseminated as an independent com- 
position called "Mordechai's dream." The most important testimony to this 
is found in ms. Zurich 1322, under the title "Mordechai's dream." 20 This 
composition is somewhat shorter than that of the memory book because 
the copyist omitted, besides the closing sentence, also the opening intro- 
duction, which served to place the story in the framework of Jewish his- 
tory in the Persian era. The short ending of Josippon, which tells us that 
Israel was saved and Mordechai was exalted, is found here but, as in the 
memory book, the final sentence, which is meant to return the reader to 
the history of the Jews in the Persian era, is lacking here. Instead of this, 
we find the following sentence: "DHH D'On tfnttt6 D'OJ HUW 

pan niQjD yuan mnn unit* wi unp rwy ntn torn 

|0N "I0&31" (He who performed miracles for our ancestors in those days 
at this time, May He perform for us and gather us from the four corners of 
earth and we say amen). This sentence is very significant in understanding 
the use of the material from Josippon. The first part of the sentence, "Who 



19 See Yassif, The Book of Memory, 23. 

20 Manuscript of the Central Library of Zurich, Or. Z. 157/2 (F 10402). The passage was 
published by A.M. Haberman, "Mordechai's Dream," Hadoshim gamyeshanim, (Jerusalem: 
Mas, 1976), 22-25 (Hebrew). Haberman mentioned that the passage is connected to the 
expansions of the Septuagint but he did not mention the connection to Josippon. There 
are several variants in the text but these are no greater than those listed by Flusser in the 
apparatus to Josippon (vol. 2, 254). Indeed, the Zurich ms. does offer several improved 
readings in Josippon. 
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performed miracles for our ancestors in those days at this time," is the 
appellation of God used in blessing Him in the blessing formula recited 
before reading the Scroll of Esther. If we omit the words "in those days at 
this time," we are left with "He Who performed miracles for our ancestors, 
May He perform for us and gather us from the four corners of earth and 
we say amen," which is the prayer recited, according to the Ashkenazic 
tradition, when announcing the beginning of the coming month. The sen- 
tence, in its entirety, directs us to think that the passage from Josippon 
was used as a liturgical passage on Purim, recited either in a community 
or by an individual, much as the Antiochus scroll, also based on apocry- 
phal material, was read on Hannukkah. However, only one manuscript 
with this passage has been discovered and we have no way of knowing 
whether how widespread this practice was. 21 

The question that should be asked here is why did one use this passage 
in a liturgical context? The reason for reading the Scroll of Antiochus on 
Hannukkah is clear. Hannukkah is the only festival during the year that 
has no public reading of a biblical text which is directly associated with 
it. The similarities between Hannukkah and Purim called for some read- 
ing on Hannukkah which would be parallel to that of reading the Scroll 
of Esther. There does not seem to be an adequate reason for reading 
Josippon liturgically on Purim. Perhaps this was done to fill an ideological 
vacuum left by the Scroll of Esther. As has often been remarked, the Scroll 
of Esther does not mention God as an actor in the plot. In Josippon, He 
is strongly emphasized. The storyline is directed by a dream, which is a 
communication from God. The story focuses on the prayers of Mordechai 
and Esther as the source of salvation. The story concludes "God worked 
a great salvation through Queen Esther and Mordechai of the tribe of 
Benjamin." 22 



21 Gaster reported that he had found a Hebrew version of the dream, vocalized(l), in the 
Cairo Genizah (M. Gaster, The Chronicles ofjerahmeel, [New York: Ktav Publishing House, 
1971], cviii). He surmises that it was taken from Josippon or something similar. I have not 
been able to locate the ms. that he was referring to. 

22 The influence of Josippon on synagogue liturgy is connected, mainly, to Hanukkah. 
Early liturgical poets used his material for their Hanukkah poetry. See D Flusser, The Book 
of Josippon, (vol. 2; Jerusalem: Mossad Bialik, 1981) 2:63-66. Flusser remarked that rabbis 
recommended that the appropriate passages from Josippon should be read on the ninth of 
Av (D. Flusser, "Josippon, a Medieval Hebrew Version of Josephus," in Josephus, Judaism, 
and Christianity [eds. Louis H. Feldman and Gohei Hata, Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1987], 396, n. 3.) Josippon is mentioned in halakhic literature mainly in connection 
with the prohibition of reading secular literature on Shabbat. Many decisors have ruled 
that Josippon is not considered secular literature in this context. It is permitted to read 
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Another appearance of this story is in ms. 7ro of the Bibliotheque 
National in Paris. This manuscript, in a Spanish hand of the fourteenth — 
fifteenth century, is a collection of compositions that do not seem to have 
anything in common. Among them appears our text without any title but 
with the note "by the hand of Yosef ben Yehoshua Parisio(?) OBM in the 
mellah of Fez." The story begins with "he saw in a dream" without any 
proper context. Just before this appear the words "and Mordechai knew." 
These words are a lemma of the biblical verse (Esther 4:1) "and Mordechai 
knew all that had happened." The use of these words here show us that 
the dream derived from Josippon was used as an explanation of this verse, 
explaining that Mordechai really knew "all that had happened" and what 
was the source of his knowledge. 



4. From Hebrew to Aramaic 



This last source brings directly to another appearance of the Josippon pas- 
sage, this time in Aramaic. In a number of targums to the Scroll of Esther 
we find an Aramaic appendix that includes three elements: Mordechai's 
dream and the prayers of Mordechai and Esther. One of the most out- 
standing examples of this is ms. Sasoon 282. This ms., written in 1189, is 
a comprehensive ms. of the five scrolls with Aramaic translations. The 
translation of the Scroll of Esther, which is the one known as the Second 
Targum, is intersticed with the biblical text. After each biblical verse 



Josippon, even in translation (Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim, 302:16 and Mishnah Berurah, 
toe. cit., 58. R. Yaakov Emden said that every Jew should be familiar with this lovely book 
[Mor Ukeziah, Altoona, 1771, 307, 18a]). He mentioned a special obligation to read the sixth 
book of Josippon, which tells of the destruction of the Second Temple, but he did not 
mention the ninth of Av specifically. Indeed, he did not repeat this in his siddur nor did 
he mention Josippon among the works which it is permitted to read on the ninth of Av. A 
specific reference to Josippon on the ninth of Av is found in the Rothschild Miscellany, a 
North Italian ms. of the fifteenth century. We also find Josippon copied around liturgical 
poetry for the ninth of Av (Steven Barrie Bowman, 'Yosippon' and Jewish nationalism," in 
Proceedings of American Academy for Jewish Research, 61 [1995]: 29), Clear testimony to a 
popular custom of reading Josippon on the ninth of Av is found in Levush ha-hur (554:2) 
who states that it is permissible. The implication of his words is that people used to read 
Josippon on that day and the Levush permitted it although he did not encourage it. For 
the possibility that Josippon was a source of inspiration for martyrdom see A. Grossman, 
"The Roots of Martyrdom in Early Ashkenaz," in Sanctity of Life and Martyrdom: Studies 
in Memory of Amir Yekutiel (eds. I. Gafni and A Ravitzky; Jerusalem: Merkaz Shazar, 1992), 
116-118 (Hebrew). 
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appears its Aramaic translation. 23 After the Scroll and its targum, we find 
an Aramaic composition that includes Mordechai's dream and the prayers 
of Mordechai and Esther that were adapted from Josippon (as we shall 
demonstrate below). This composition, although not part of the targum, 
was considered a continuation of the targum and so it was completely 
marked with the vowel signs, just like the targum. The composition had 
a semi-canonic status for we find in it a sort of Masoretic note. In the 
middle of the book, between the Mordechai's prayer and the report of 
the prayer of the people, we find the note "the middle of the book" C^n 
~lSDi"l) and at the end of the book we find a note that says that there are 51 
verses in this book. The end is also marked by a Masoretic type note: p^D 
'DTIQ D"6n "ISO (the end of the book of Mordechai's dream). This work 
appears in a considerable number of biblical manuscripts with targum. 
Among the earliest of them, we may note ms. Wroclaw, 24 which was writ- 
ten in 1238, less than fifty years after the Sasoon ms., and ms. Urbaniti in 
the Vatican (Urbinati ebr. 1), which was written in 1294. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century we find this composition after the Second Targum in 
the following mss: Hamburg (Ms. Levy 19; written in 1309); Moscow (Ms. 
Guenzburg 119); Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale 17); three mss. in Parma 
(Parma - Biblioteca Palatina Cod. Parm. 3187-3189, 3235, 3218 [the last 
is dated to 1475]); and two mss. in Berlin (Staatsbibliothek [Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz] Or. Fol. 1-4; Or. Qu. 001). The latest of these ms. is one found 
in Washington (Library of Congress Or. Hebr. 5) dated to 1512. 

The status of the composition changes from ms. to ms. In the Sasoon 
ms., it looks like a direct continuation of the targum. However, between 
the targum and this composition we find a note "the Scroll of the tar- 
gum is finished" (DIAin nVuQ P^D), and there appears a note about the 
number of verses in targum that shows that the scribe thought our com- 
position to be a separate work. Our composition has no separate title but, 
as we have noted, its title appears at the end and its middle is marked. 25 
In the Urbinati ms., our composition is copied in square letters but they 
are slightly smaller than the letters of the biblical scroll and its targum and 



23 For the publication of the ms. and its description see B. Grossfeld, The Targum Sheni 
to the Book of Esther: A Critical Edition Based on MS. Sassoon 282 with Critical Apparatus, 
(New York: Sepher-Hermon Press, 1994). The ms. has passed to the possession of the 
Valmadonna Trust. 

24 Wroclaw — Biblioteka M 1106 (F 16587). This ms. is mentioned by Isaac Ben Yaakov, 
Otzar Haseforim, (Wilna: Rom, 1877-1880), 191, no. 641 s.v. halom mordechai. 

25 The number of verses in Merx' edition (below, n. 28) is 46. The note about the middle 
is found before verse 25. 
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they have no vowels, unlike the Scroll and its targum. This composition is 
separated from the main work by a decoration which takes up the width 
of the page but there is no other indication of the end of the biblical text 
or the beginning of this composition. The note, "the middle of the book," 
is found here but it appears in the margin rather than in the text itself. 
The composition itself has an unusually long space at the point of the 
middle of the book. Since there does not seem to be any reason for such 
a space, it would seem that scribe marked the middle of the book in this 
fashion, without any verbal notation to this effect. 

In the Wroclaw ms., slightly earlier than the Urbaniti ms. just discussed, 
our composition has an entirely different status. It is written around 
the biblical-targumic text and it is written in a cursive script, unlike the 
biblical-targumic text which is written in square characters. But, at the 
end of the biblical-targumic text we find a note which says "in the second 
year" (**mn n*U?l), a lemma of the beginning of our composition. The 
scribe is telling us that our composition, which is found in the surround- 
ing text, is to be considered a continuation of the targum. The beginning 
of the composition is marked as *1T10"T iTft^n (Mordechai's dream) 
and the ending is labeled □}* HTT^l NTin* 'ITlD"" rPQ^n *1SD p^bv 

*\vv n*i onm nairo bv mnn iqd p ,l ;di xnibn -inDK*T ani*;* 

("end of the book of the dream of Mordechai the Jew and his prayer and 
the prayer of Queen Esther and the end of the book of the translation of 
the Writings which was translated by R. Joseph"). The note of the middle 
of the book appears in the margin but the verses before this point are 
written in shortening lines, showing that the scribe was aware of this divi- 
sion within the book. 

In the Ginzburg ms., the composition is written in cursive script, just 
as the Second Targum itself. Between the two we find, in large letters 
which take up the width of the page, *plD2 DUO UmiUmN Dinn obwi 
n"Opl N*lfl*D"T, although no name is given here for the following com- 
position. At the end we find the number of verses and in the middle, in 
large letters, NO^TI niA*7S. In ms. Paris 17 we find a different name for the 
composition. The prayers become more important and the composition 
begins with "inONI TJTIQ bw "\T\b$T\ 11113*7 VTinN and concludes with 

vniaiVni inoN bv rbani s *mn bv> ir6an p st ?D. 

The testimonies gathered above show that there was a solid tradition 
about copying the dream and the prayers as a continuation of the sec- 
ond targum. The differences between the various manuscripts seem to 
show that there are no direct connections between them but they reflect 
a vaster reality than that which has survived. It is not surprising that some 
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traditions have actually incorporated this composition within the second 
targum, in its appropriate place. We have two manuscripts which show 
this arrangement. The earliest is a Vatican ms. 26 dated to 1296-1297. In 
this ms., the composition has been worked into the targum itself, after 
being divided into two parts. The first part, which includes the dream 
and Mordechai's prayer, was inserted following the biblical verse begin- 
ning "and Mordechai knew" (Esther 4:1), immediately before the regular 
translation of this verse. We may assume that the scribe who inserted 
this here thought of this text as being an explanation of both parts of the 
verse. The dream explains how Mordechai knew and Mordechai's prayer 
fills in the details of the second part of this verse which just says "that 
Mordecai...went through the city, crying out loudly and bitterly." The 
second part of our composition, the prayers of the people and of Esther, 
were inserted in their appropriate place, between the literal translation 
of the verse "So Mordecai went about the city and did just as Esther had 
commanded him" (Esther 4:17) and the following biblical verse "On the 
third day, Esther put on royal apparel and stood in the inner court of the 
king's palace" (Esther 5:1). Despite the fact that this composition had been 
included in the targum, the scribe still considered it an independent work. 
The colophon to the Scroll states rfrflnm DlVnm iriDN nVun p'bv 

Another example of the insertion of the composition into the second 
targum is found in ms. Paris 110, written in Tlemcen in 1457. 27 This ms. 
presents us with an anthology of targums. After copying the First Targum, 
the scribe begins the Second Targum, stating "I will begin copying another 
targum, Jerusalemite, of the Scroll of Esther, with the help of God." The 
scribe did not split the composition into two parts, as did the scribe of 
the above mentioned Vatican ms. He inserted the complete composition, 
the dream and the prayers, after the translation of the verse "So Mordecai 
went about the city and did just as Esther had commanded him" (Esther 
4:17). He realized that the it would have been just as valid to insert the dream 
after the verse "and Mordechai knew" (Esther 4:1), and so he added a note, 
in Hebrew, explaining his choice: "I also found the dream of Mordechai 
OBM written in the language of the targum and I wrote it here because it 
is appropriate here because of his prayer and Esther's prayer." The scribe 



26 Vatican — Biblioteca Apostolica Barb. Orient. 161-164 (F 74206). 

27 The manuscript includes targums only, without the biblical text. It includes both the 
first targum and the second targum. Grossfeld used it for publication of the first targum 
(B. Grossfeld, The First Targum to Esther). 
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emphasized the independence of this composition by prefacing it with 
the words "a dream that Mordechai dreamt" in large letters. He also wrote 
the following word, "in the year," which is the first word of the text, in the 
same large letters. At the end of the composition he wrote "finished, until 
here." The transition between the dream, which is not really relevant at 
this point, and the prayer is also emphasized for he wrote the words "and 
Mordechai prayed" in large letters. Although he did not mark the middle 
of the text, he used large letters to write the words (all Israel), 

which are the last words of the first half of the text. 

After the spread of printing, our composition is almost totally lost. Its 
fate is similar to that of other Pseudepigrapha and Apocrypha — they were 
lost to the Jews and preserved by the Christians. The Aramaic compo- 
sition was first published in 1782, by the celebrated Christian Hebraist, 
Giovanno De-Rossi. He published it, from manuscript, 28 in a chrestoma- 
thy of Aramaic texts. The composition was returned to the Jewish book 
case only in 1853 by Aaron Jellinek, who apparently copied it from a later 
publication of De-Rossi's book. 29 Jellinek did not know that the Aramaic 
work had been taken from a manuscript of targum. He discusses Langen's 
theory that this book had been considered canonical, based on the fact 
that it was copied with vowels. If Jellinek had known that it had been cop- 
ied from a targumic manuscript, which was also supplied with vowels, he 
would have remarked that it could not be more canonic than the targum. 
However, he satisfied himself with the argument that the Antiochus scroll 
was also copied with vowels, and no one would argue for its canonicity. 30 

The connection of the Aramaic composition to Josippon is clear. In the 
instances in which Josippon varies from the Septuagint, the Aramaic fol- 
lows Josippon. 31 Jellinek noticed this similarity and he published the text 
of Josippon, from a ms., in a parallel column to the Aramaic composition. 
Although it is possible that Josippon and the Aramaic composition are 
based on a common parent which is lost, there is no real reason to assume 



28 See A. Merx, Chrestomathia targumica: quam coltatis libris manu scriptis antiquis- 
simis Tiberiensibus editionibusque impressis celeberrimis ad codices vocalibus Babylonicis 
insructos (Berlin: Reuther, 1888), 154-164. Merx published the text based on ms. Kissingen 
and three other ms. From his description it is clear that ms. Kissingen is the Sasoon ms. 

29 A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch Sammtung,junfier theile (Leipzig-Vienna 1853-1878), 1-3 
(photographic reprint: Jerusalem 1967). 

30 Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch, ix. 

31 Above, n. 29. 
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that such a source existed. 32 There are really only two possibilities: either 
the Aramaic was based on Josippon or Josippon was based on the Aramaic. 
The chronology of the sources points to Josippon as the source because 
Josippon is about two centuries earlier than the earliest manuscript of 
the Aramaic version. However, this argument is somewhat problematic 
because the Aramaic manuscript is clearly relying on an earlier tradi- 
tion and there is no way of knowing how much earlier this tradition is. 
However, the general framework of the text in Josippon points to Josippon 
as the source. If Josippon relied on the Aramaic, we would nevertheless 
be forced to admit that Josippon used the Septuagint (via the Vulgate) for 
its version of the assassination plot. There is no reason to assume that 
the other Septuagintal material found in Josippon was taken from another 
source. 

If Josippon did not use the Aramaic, it would seem that the Aramaic is 
based on Josippon. There is even one instance in which the Aramaic seems 
to be a mistranslation of the Hebrew source. In the description of the 
dream Josippon states T\nrbnb HT mipb !"IT □'VVU 33 DTJn iy»T1 
("and two great dragons shouted at each other for war"). 34 The Aramaic 
has here Klip 1 ? p blpb p UINI frOmm NTtfl pD VTrUTN pNl 
("then the two great dragons appeared and set at each other in battle"). 
At first glance, the Aramaic version seems to make better sense and this 
would be an argument for its priority. But the Greek has here xai iSou 8vo 
Spdxovxeq ueydXoi ETOifxoi 7rpov)A8ov d^tpOTEpoi rcaXaieiv xai ey^ v£t0 olvt&v 
qjwvvj (isyaXr) (Est 1:1) which, translated literally, is "behold, two great drag- 
ons came forth, both of them ready to fight, and their cry was great." 35 
It is clear that the shouting at each other of Josippon is based on the 
great noise of the Greek text. 36 The Aramaic version, in which they are 



32 Wertheimer published the Aramaic text and he noted, in his introduction, that the 
Aramaic is translated from the Hebrew (p. 317). However, he thought that the Aramaic 
was translated from an earlier Hebrew version and the Hebrew version that we have is 
a translation from Aramaic. See SA. Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot (2nd rev; ed. Abraham 
Joseph Wertheimer; Jerusalem: Ktav Wasefer, 1968), 317. 

33 In Greek: Spdxovrs?. This is the Greek word used for taninim in the Bible (Exodus 7:12, 
Psalms 74:13, 145:7, Threnorum 4:3[!]). 

34 Some mss. read here lyCl (see Flusser, Josippon, 271) and this is the reading of the 
Zurich ms. also (Haberman, "Mordechai's Dream"). 

35 Apocrypha of the Old Testament (ed. R.H. Charles; Bellingham, WA: Logos Research 
Systems Inc., 2004), 1:672. 

36 One might argue that the text of Josippon found in some mss„ "^TU *71p3 1JJOT, is 
a better translation of the Greek. But I think that a better translation of the Greek would 
be "and the two dragons came". lyCl may very well be just a corruption of 1JTT1. We 
should note that these words are not found in the Latin version which we have, which 
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described as "appearing" rather than "shouting," may be a mistranslation 
of the Hebrew, reading INTI instead of 1JP"V1. 

We may now turn to an examination of the editorial considerations of 
the Aramaic editor. The main difference between his version and Josippon 
is the elimination of two elements: the assassination plot and the descrip- 
tion of Esther's meeting with Ahasueros. Eliminating the plot restores 
the dream to its place at the beginning of the text and thus the dream 
is portrayed as taking place and not as a flashback. The text then tells us 
that when Haman plotted against Mordechai, Mordechai remembered his 
dream and understood that salvation would be achieved through prayer. 
The text then gives us the prayers of Mordechai and Esther and concludes 
with this, without mentioning the result of the prayers. 

We may offer several conjectures for the elimination of those two 
elements. One is that the editor translated the elements of Josippon in 
the context of the Aramaic targum. Therefore, he translated only those 
elements which expanded on the existent targum. There was no reason 
to translate the plot because a plot already exists within the Scroll. This 
reason does not sufficiently explain why the editor did not translate the 
details of Esther's meeting with Ahasueros, which certainly enhance the 
story, as did the editor of the rabbinic midrash. Perhaps a better reason 
is that the editor wished to transmit only those elements which had reli- 
gious significance, the dream and the prayers. 

5. From the Vulgate to R.Jacob b. Machir 

The next stop on our itinerary portraying the influence of the Vulgate on 
Hebrew literature is in Provence in the thirteenth century. Jellinek pub- 
lished a passage, which consists of translations from the Vulgate, from a 
manuscript which belonged to Marco Mortara (1815-1894), the Rabbi of 
Mantova. Mortara's manuscript collection has been scattered throughout 
the world 37 and I have not been able to locate the original ms. The passage 



reads et ecce duo dracones magni paratique contra se in proelium and the words xai ryEVSTO 
cxurav (pcovy) |^Eyc(Xv) (Est 1:1) have not been translated at all (see Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam 
Vutgatam Versionem, Libri Hester et lob, [Rome 1951], 51). Josippon may have had a Latin 
text which was more faithful to the Greek original than we have for this Latin edition lists 
no variants here. It does not seem possible that Josippon used the Greek source for it is 
thought that the author of Josippon knew no Greek. 

37 See Benjamin Richler, Guide to Hebrew Manuscript Collections (Jerusalem: The Israel 
Academy of Science and Humanities, 1994), 125-126. 
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ends with "I have translated this from the tongue of the gentiles, and per- 
haps it was [an original Hebrew work.] And it was lost like the book of 
Ido and the book of Baruch. I, the writer, Jacob b. R. Machir." A Provencal 
scholar of this name (1240-1308), 38 a member of the Ibn Tibbon family, 
was well known as a doctor and as a translator from Arabic to Hebrew. 39 
However, he also translated into Latin and his main fame in the general 
scholarly world is due to his original works, one on the astrolabe and the 
other a permanent almanac, which were both written in Latin. 40 

R. Jacob presented the passage which is the subject of our discus- 
sion as a translation from the Vulgate. But he introduced some changes 
so that his translation may be considered as "translated and improved." 
Jerome added some transitional statements between the passages from 
the Septuagint and these were also translated by R. Jacob. R. Jacob writes, 
at the beginning of the passage: "Said the translator, Hieronymus is his 
name, I have translated this scroll as I found it in Hebrew verily and what 
is written below are things that I found in the hands of the Greeks in their 
writing and in their tongue." The first seven words are clearly an addition 
of R. Jacob, in an attempt to convince us of the accuracy and reliability of 
his translation. But R. Jacob omitted Jerome's statement that these pas- 
sages are found in the popular editions (editione vulgate), just as he omit- 
ted Jerome's statement that he would mark these passages with an obelisk 
to show that they were not part of the Hebrew bible. On the other hand, 
R.Jacob added material to the translation that might be thought to increase 
its veracity. He added formal signatures to the letters of Ahasueros, "writ- 
ten and signed in the month of. . . of the king Artachshasta in Shushan the 
capitol." He added to this formula precise dates: the first letter was written 
in the month of Nissan in the twelfth year and the second was written on 
the twenty third of Sivan in the twelfth year. These dates are given in the 
Scroll (Esther 3:12; 7:9) which gives a more precise date for the first letter, 
the 13th of Nissan. It is possible that the lack of a precise date for the first 
letter is a scribal error. 

But what is more interesting and more important is the way R. Jacob 
revised the biblical material taken from Jerome. One of the reasons that 



38 See Henri Gross, Gallia Judaica (Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1969), 332. 

39 Moritz Steinschnieder, Die hebraischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden 
als Dolmetscher (Graz: Akademische Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 1956) (photo, repr. of Berlin 
1893). 976. 

40 See Richard I. Harper, "Prophatius Judaeus and the Medieval Astronomical Tables," 
Isis 62 (1971): 61-68. 
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the order of the passages in Jerome is not reasonable, as we have remarked, 
is because the colophon appears close to the beginning of the text, as an 
appendix to the solution of the dream. R. Jacob fixed this by putting the 
colophon at the very beginning, so that it serves as an introduction to the 
text. This, incidentally, is the same way Zekyl Frankel solved this prob- 
lem in his Hebrew version of the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha. 41 
R. Jacob corrected another "defect" in Jerome's exposition, a defect that 
became even more emphasized after relocating the colophon: the solu- 
tion of the dream appears before the dream itself. R. Jacob remedied this 
simply by changing the order. This created a chronological continuum: 
first we read of the dream and then we read of its solution. Now, the tran- 
sitory statement of Jerome between the solution and the dream became 
superfluous and R. Jacob omitted it. To make his changes clearer, I present 
a table of the two texts: 

Table 3 



Vulgate 

5. Solution of the dream and the 
colophon 

1. Mordechai's dream the plot of 
Bigthan an Teresh 

2. The letter of Haman in the name 
of Ahasueros 

3a. Mordechai's prayer 
3b. Esther's prayer 

Esther's meeting with the king 
4. The letter of Mordechai in the 

name of Ahasueros 



Jacob b. Machir 
5. Colophon 

1. Mordechai's dream and 5. solution 
the plot of Bigthan an Teresh 

2. The letter of Haman in the name of 
Ahasueros 

3a. Mordechai's prayer 
3b. Esther's prayer 

Esther's meeting with the king 
4. The letter of Mordechai in the 

name of Ahasueros 



Another change, which is not evident from the table, is a different under- 
standing of the assassination plot. In the Septuagint, as we mentioned, 
there are two plots. The first appears after the dream and the second 
appears in the same place as the Hebrew plot — just before the elevation 
of Haman. Jerome gave us no hint that the Greeks knew of two plots. 
R.Jacob thought that the Vulgate version of the plot was actually a version 
parallel to the Hebrew version of the plot. So he wrote, just before it, "this 
also I found in Greek at [or: in place of. JT] the verse 'In those days, when 



41 S.I. Frankel, Hagiographa posteriora ...e textu Graeco in linguam Hebraicam convertit 
Sec, (Leipzig, 1830), 140-141. 
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Mordecai was sitting . . . Bigthan . . . became angry' " (Esther 2:21). This sen- 
tence, which is presented as a statement of Jerome ("I found in Greek"), 
was not made by Jerome and has no place in the Vulgate. 

6. Again from the Vulgate to Hebrew 

Another instance of the introduction or reintroduction of the Septuagint 
version into the synagogue, if not into rabbinic literature, may be found 
in a document published in India in 1806. Claudius Buchanan brought to 
England a copy of the Megillah of Ahasueros which he discovered in a 
ms. in Cochin. 42 At the opening of the Megillah it says (in Hebrew) that 
it was "Translated from the Biblia, written in the Greek Tongue by the 
Seventy Elders in the days of King Ptolemy." The items in this translation 
do not follow the order in which they appear anywhere else, although 
they adhere closely, but not completely, to the order of the Septuagint. 
The Megillah opens with the letter of Ahasueros, which was written by 
Haman and it is perhaps for this reason that it is called the Megillah of 
Ahasueros. 43 This is followed by the prayers of Mordechai and Esther and 
the description of Esther's meeting with Ahasueros. At this point the colo- 
phon is introduced; with the interesting statement that Lysimachus, in 
Jerusalem, had translated this work from Arabic into Hebrew. This seems 
to be an internal Hebrew corruption although it might be understood to 



42 Claudius Buchanan, Collation of an Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch with 
Preliminary Remarks.. . also a Collation and Description of a Ms. Roll of the Book of Esther 
and the Megillah of Ahasuerus . . . , (Cambridge: J. Smith, 1812). The title page maintains 
that the Indian manuscript had been copied from bronze tablets found in Goa. This is 
doubtful. There were copper(!) plates in Goa on which were inscribed the documents that 
gave the Jews specific rights. Some date these to the tenth century (M.G.S. Narayanan, 
"Further Studies in the Jewish Copper Plates of Cochin," Journal of Indo-Judaic Studies, 6 
(2003): 19-28. for an English translation of these rights see Commemoration Volume: Cochin 
Synagogue Quatercentenary Celebrations, (Cochin: The Kerala History Association and the 
Cochin Synagogue, 1971), facing page 192. This was a customary convention to inscribe 
rights on copper plates. But there would have been no reason to write Megillat Ahasueros 
on such plates. J. Palmer, a professor of Arabic literature, surmises that the ms. of Megillat 
Ahasueros was copied about 150 years ago (i.e. c. 1650) from an ancient scroll (quoted by 
Buchanan, p. 49). It is of interest to note that this text is found in a nineteenth century ms. 
which is found today in Frankfurt a. M. (Universitaetsbibliothek, Oct 91). This ms. had for- 
merly been in the possession of Abraham Merzbacher and, in the catalog of his collection, 
it is marked as a new manuscript (R.N.N. Rabinovitz, Ohel Avraham, [Munich, 1885], 5, 
number 52). It is likely that this manuscript was copied from the Cambridge publication. 

43 Megillat Ahasueros is one of the names by which the Scroll of Esther is known 
(A.S. Hartum, "Esther, Scroll" (Hebrew), Encyclopedia Biblica, [Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 
1964] 1:456). The midrash to the Scroll is also known as Midrash Ahasueros. 
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mean that they did not have the Greek original, but rather used an Arabic 
translation that is otherwise unknown to us. 

The colophon is followed by the second letter of Ahasueros and this 
is in turn followed by the dream and its solution. The changes in order 
from the Septuagint are two: the dream does not appear in the beginning 
but in the end, immediately before the solution of the dream; the colo- 
phon does not appear at the end but immediately after the description of 
Esther's meeting with the king. 44 The connection between this text and 
the biblical scroll is not obvious, but it has been argued that this text was 
created to be read in the synagogue. If so, this completes a full circle for 
it has been argued that the original Septuagint text was meant for the 
synagogue. 

In summary, we have seen how a section of Jewish Hellenistic culture, 
seemingly lost to Judaism, has returned to the synagogue, in Aramaic and 
in Hebrew. Jerome served as a preserver of the tradition for Latin speak- 
ing Jewry, primarily Josippon. Through Josippon, these passages became 
part of the synagogue targums and they were independently translated 
from Greek into Hebrew. Recent translations into Hebrew, such as those 
of Frankel, Cahana and Hartum, are thought of as cultural restorations 
and have nothing to do with synagogue life or rabbinic culture. 45 



44 It has been suggested that this text is a response to the political situation of the Jews 
in India. See Richard Treloar, "Making a Difference: Translating the Scroll of Ahasuerus", 
Australian Biblical Review, 48 (2000): 17-30. 

45 A copy of the apocryphal books in Hebrew is also found in MS. Bologna 4100 from 
the eighteenth century. The order of the sections show that it was translated from the 
Vulgate. 



SCRIPTURE VERSUS CONTEMPORARY (INTERPRETIVE) NEEDS: 
TOWARDS A MAPPING OF THE HERMENEUTIC CONTOURS 
OF ZOROASTRIANISM* 



Yuhan Sohrab-Dinshaw Vevaina 

They say: Adurfarnbag and Adurbozed asked Wehdad, 
as they were associates of Wehdad in the office of 
high priest: 'We too have memorized the Avesta and 
Zand, and are high priests, why is it that you are more 
renowned in priesthood than us?' Wehdad said in 
reply: 'Perhaps due to this, once I grow warm regard- 
ing Righteousness then I never cool off.' 

— Denkard Book 6.D10 1 

This paper is a tribute to the boundless enthusiasm and intellectual open- 
mindedness of Yaakov Elman who, in his latest incarnation, has become 
an avatar of the new cross-disciplinary movement of Irano-Talmudica. In 
a series of characteristically erudite articles over the last few years, he 
has consistently and conclusively demonstrated the legal, cultural, and 
historical linkages between Jews and Zoroastrians in Sasanian Babylonia. 
Elman, as a legalist, has suggested that a "common universe of discourse" 
existed between the Rabbis and their Iranian counterparts, the Zoroastrian 
priestly scholars, with regard to legal decisions, schools of jurisprudence, 
and related ethical and social issues. 2 As an Iranist working on the non- 
legal Zoroastrian Middle Persian (Pahlavi) hermeneutic tradition, I have 
been asking myself: what would a "common universe of discourse" really 



* I would like to thank Shai Secunda and Prods Oktor Skjaervo for their suggestions and 
improvements to my paper. 

1 gbwend ku ddur-farnbag ud ddur-bdzed ciyon abag wehdad pad mbbeddn mdbedih 
ham-kdr bud hend 6 wehdad pursid ku ka amd-z abastdg ud zand warm ud mbbeddn mbbed 
hem to ce ray pad herbedlh nam wes barend ku amd. wehdad pad passox guft ku ma agar 
az en hed ku agar e(w)bdr 6 ahldylh taft hem hagriz be ne absard hem. After Shaul Shaked, 
The Wisdom of the Sasanian Sages (Denkard VI) (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1979), 184- 
185. All Pahlavi translations are mine unless otherwise stated. All Avestan translations are 
modified from an unpublished Avesta translation of Prods Oktor Skjaerv0. 

2 Yaakov Elman, "Middle Persian Culture and Babylonian Sages: Accommodation and 
Resistance in the Shaping of Rabbinic Legal Culture," in The Cambridge Companion to the 
Talmud and Rabbinic Literature (eds. Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert and Martin S. Jaffee, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 188. 
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entail? A related disciplinary question I ponder is: just how do we Iranists 
go about demonstrating it for our colleagues in Jewish Studies? 

It seems to me that in terms of hermeneutic practice and textual rea- 
soning some approximate level of interpretive sophistication for both par- 
ties is implied by Elman's phrase. The most challenging epistemological 
issue that we face in our joint endeavor is not merely the vastly different 
circumstances of the two traditions with regard to scriptural transmis- 
sion and the disproportionate sizes of our respective corpora. Rather, we 
have one field — Jewish Studies — populated almost exclusively by schol- 
ars raised within the tradition who, therefore, view the intellectual and 
hermeneutical output of the rabbis as being not just worthy of study 
but also worthy of veneration and respect. On the other hand, the other 
field — Zoroastrian Studies — is almost exclusively populated by Anglo- 
American and European philologists who have, with a few notable excep- 
tions, not been particularly interested in the hermeneutic traditions of the 
Zoroastrian scholar-priests of late antiquity and the early Islamic period. 
In Zoroastrian Studies the Pahlavi corpus (third — twelfth century C.E.) 
has typically been used as an aid for the "objective" study of the "original" 
and "authentic" meaning of the ancient Avestan corpus (second to mid- 
first millennium B.C.E.). Our contemporary scholarly — philological and 
interpretive — needs and interests have thus resulted in us often ignoring 
the truth claims made by the Pahlavi hermeneutes. Put simply, it would 
be akin to reading Midrash — in the early 21st century — almost exclusively 
in order to reconstruct the "authentic" meaning of the Hebrew Bible. Such 
an approach essentially abrogates our ability to understand these texts as 
part of a rich and meaningful textual "tradition" that continues to today, 
and it essentially relegates these texts to being merely repositories for 
linguistic archaisms and cultural retentions of a halcyon era of perfect 
interpretability. 3 

My admittedly superficial and highly over-generalized attempt at a 
comparative sociology of knowledge is, nonetheless, important for situ- 
ating our present attempts. When we wish to present Zoroastrian scrip- 
tural exegesis to others, we Iranists face several daunting challenges. One 
is that of the languages and their complex transmission histories, are 



3 Two important works in the last decade, which take translation as a starting 
point, have begun the process of reversing this trend. See Judith Josephson, The Pahlavi 
Translation Technique as Illustrated by Horn Yast (Studia Iranica Upsaliensia, 2; Uppsala: 
Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, 1997) and Alberto Cantera, Studien zur Pahtavi-Ubersetzung 
des Avesta (Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 2004). 
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opaque for the initiated and virtually unknown to those outside our field. 
In addition, we have the related problem of a dearth of reliable critical 
editions and translations that help to contextualize these highly dense 
and hyper-allusive texts for the non-initiated. Another, just as important, 
difficulty is the fact that the Pahlavi interpretive texts have never been 
read as dynamic literary programs like their Jewish counterparts, not even 
by us Iranists. As a result we have, in my opinion, "under-read" the texts 
and ascribed a rather superficial and, dare I say it, banal textual reasoning 
to the traditional interpreters working in Pahlavi. 4 And, finally, as a con- 
sequence, there are virtually no articles or monographs that specifically 
explore Zoroastrian exegetical techniques and hermeneutical modes, 
leaving us with few rubrics and heuristic models with which to iden- 
tify, catalogue, and evaluate the remarkable literary complexity found in 
Zoroastrian commentarial literature in Pahlavi. 5 This whole area of schol- 
arship so central to the study of other scriptural traditions is largely still 
missing in a philologically dominated field such as Zoroastrian Studies. 6 
The recent collaborative efforts of Yaakov Elman and Prods Oktor Skjasrvo 
and their students, Shai Secunda and myself, have allowed us to highlight 
this lacuna in our burgeoning shared discipline. All four of us have argued, 
in one venue or the other, that there is a large unexplored field out there, 
promising rich rewards for those who are willing to enter it. 



4 With regard to the Pahlavi legal texts, Maria Macuch has been a pioneer in attempting 
to reconstruct the legal structures and juridical discourses of the Sasanian legal practitio- 
ners and theorists. For a first attempt at doing the same for the theological commentar- 
ies, see my article, "Relentless Allusion: Intertextuality and the Reading of Zoroastrian 
Interpretive Literature," in The Talmud in Its Iranian Context (eds. Carol Bakhos and 
M. Rahim Shayegan; Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism, 135; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010), 206-232. In the same volume, see also Prods Oktor Skjasrvo, "On the Terminology 
and Style of the Pahlavi Scholastic Literature," 178-205. 

5 For one such attempt, see the wide-ranging work of Dan Shapira, "Studies in 
Zoroastrian Exegesis: Zand" (Ph.D. dissertation, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1998). 
See also the work of Shaul Shaked in this regard. In particular, "Scripture and Exegesis 
in Zoroastrianism," in Homer, the Bible, and Beyond: Literary and Religious Canons in the 
Ancient World, (ed. Margalit Finkelberg and Guy G. Stroumsa; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 63-74. 

6 For a brief history of the dominant approaches to the study of the Avesta, see Anders 
Hultgard, "The Study of the Avesta and its Religion Around the Year 1900 and Today," in 
Man, Meaning, and Mystery: 100 Years of History of Religions in Norway: The Heritage of 
W. Brede Kristensen (ed. S. Hjelde; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 73-99. For different approaches to 
Zoroastrian history, see Albert de Jong, Traditions of the Magi: Zoroastrianism in Greek and 
Latin Literature (Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 133; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 39-75. See 
most recently, Jean Kellens, La quatrieme naissance de Zarathushtra (Paris: Seuil, 2006). 
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i. The Pahlavi Texts in Question 

The vast majority of the Pahlavi texts I will analyze are from the Denkard 
(traditionally rendered as, "Acts of the Religion"), a gth-century C.E. com- 
pendium enshrining earlier orally transmitted material. 7 The Denkard, I 
might add, is the largest surviving text in Pahlavi literature, 8 yet at a mere 
169,000 words, Elman has calculated that it is little less than ten percent 
of the Babylonian Talmud at approximately 1,836,000 words! 9 My doctoral 
research was primarily focused on Denkard Book g whose interpretive 
modes bear, in my opinion, a striking resemblance to Midrash with its 
propensity for multiple interpretations of its base-text, its hyper-focused 
interest on the nuances of scripture, and its harmonizing of seemingly 
unrelated verses of scripture. 10 The scripture in this case is the collec- 
tion of five highly archaic poems, the Ga&as, ascribed by contemporary 
Zoroastrian communities and most scholars to the prophet Zarathustra 
himself. These five poems, in different meters, are composed in what we 
call "Old Avestan," a language spoken sometime in the mid-2nd millen- 
nium B.C.E. somewhere in Central Asia and/or Afghanistan. 11 



7 The Denkard comprised nine books of which only books 3-9 are extant. Books 3-5 
focus on apologetics and also include etiological narratives about the transmission of the 
Zoroastrian scriptures; Book 6 is devoted to moral wisdom and advice literature (andarz); 
Book 7 to the life and legend of Zarathustra; Book 8 is the "Table of Contents" of the 
Sasanian-era Avesta with its Pahlavi translations; and Book 9 contains three commentar- 
ies (nasks) on the Old Avesta (see below). The compilation was begun by Adurfarrobag i 
Farroxzadan, a leading high priest who had a religious debate with Abalis, a heretic, in the 
presence of the Abbasid Caliph Abd-Allah al-Ma'mun (A.H. 198-218 / 813-833 C.E.). The 
work was completed by another priest, Adurbad Emedan, who reconstructed the partially 
destroyed work compiled by Adurfarrobag, and then transmitted it to his son, Zardust. 
See Jean de Menasce, Une encyclopedic mazdeenne: Le Denkart. Quatre conferences don- 
nees a TUniversite de Paris sous les auspices de la Fondation Ratanbai Katrak (Bibliotheque 
de l'Ecole des hautes etudes: Section des sciences religieuses, vol. 69; Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1958); also Philippe Gignoux, "Denkard," in Ehsan Yarshater, ed., 
Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. VII/3 (Costa Mesa, CA, 1994), 284-289; also see Carlo G. Cereti, 
La Letteratura Pahlavi (Milan: Mimesis, 2001), 41-78. 

8 The only complete editions are those of Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan, ed., The 
Complete Text of the Pahlavi Dinkard (Bombay: Fort Printing Press, 1911) and Behramjee 
Sanjana and Peshotan Sanjana, eds., The Dinkard: The Original Pahlavi Text, 19 vols. 
(Bombay: Duftur Ashkara Press, 1874-1928). The only complete translation is Sanjana and 
Sanjana, which is highly conjectural in places. 

9 Elman, "Middle Persian Culture," 178. 

10 See Yuhan Sohrab-Dinshaw Vevaina, "Studies in Zoroastrian Exegesis and Herme- 
neutics with a Critical Edition of the Sudgar Nask of Denkard Book 9," (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, 2007). 

11 For the Avesta, see most recently Almut Hintze, "Avestan Literature," in The 
Literature of Pre-Lstamic Iran. Companion Volume I to A History of Persian Literature (eds. 
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Denkard Book g contains three commentaries — Sudgar Nask, Warst- 
mdnsr Nask, and Bag Nask — on the Old Avesta, 12 which provide us with 
the unique opportunity, not found elsewhere in the Zoroastrian corpus, to 
study three radically different interpretive approaches to the old Avestan 
base-text. 13 It should be noted that these commentaries appear to pri- 
marily be commenting on the Pahlavi translations and glosses (zand) of 
the Avestan originals. According to Denkard Book 8, these three Pahlavi 
commentaries (nasks) found in the ninth book are resumes of lost Pahlavi 
translations of "lost" Young Avestan commentaries on the Old Avesta. This 
means that we are dealing with approximately two millennia of primarily 
oral transmission with two interpretive strata now missing, and hence, 
interpretive literature of the fourth degree! 14 

Let me emphasize that in suggesting parallels between the Jewish and 
Zoroastrian hermeneutic traditions I am not arguing for mutual influ- 
ences at this stage of our research. Rather, I wish to showcase certain 
striking hermeneutic similarities between the classical Midrashim, mostly 
produced in Roman Palestine, and the Denkard, which had its final redac- 
tion in Baghdad in the middle of the Abbasid period (the earliest colo- 
phon dates to 1020 C.E.). Yet, from internal evidence we can confidently 
state that at least some of the sections in these three commentaries were 
composed between the 3rd and 6th centuries C.E. while at least one 



Ronald E. Emmerick and Maria Macuch; London: LB. Tauris, 2009), 1-71. See also, Prods 
Oktor Skjaervo, "Hymnic Composition in the Avesta." Die Sprache 36/2 (1994): 199-243; and 
Skjaervo, "The Avesta as Source for the Early History of the Iranians," in The Indo-Aryans 
of Ancient South Asia: Language, Material Culture and Ethnicity (ed. George Erdosy; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1995), 155-176. 

12 The Avesta falls into two chronological layers, "Old Avestan" and "Young(er) Avestan." 
The Old Avesta, occupying a ritually central position in the Yasna liturgy ("Sacrifice," cog- 
nate with Sanskrit yajna-), comprises three sacred prayers: the Ya&aAhu Vairiio or Ahuna 
Vairiia (Yasna 27.13), the Asam Vohu (Yasna 27.14), and the Yerjhe Hatqm (Yasna 27.15); the 
five Ga&as (Yasna 28-34, 43-46, 47-50, 51, and 53); the Yasna Haptatjhditi (Yasna 35-41), 
composed in an archaic Indo-European poetic style; and a fourth sacred prayer at the end 
of the fifth Ga&d, the A Airiiama Isiio or Airiiaman (Yasna 54.1). For a description of the 
Avestan corpus, see Jean Kellens, "Avesta," in Ehsan Yarshater, ed., Encyclopaedia Iranica, 
vol. III/i (London, 1988), 35-54; for the Old Avesta, see Prods Oktor Skjaervo, "The Antiquity 
of Old Avestan," Name-ye Iran-e Bastan: The International Journal of Ancient Iranian Studies 
3/2 (2003-2004): 15-41. See also Almut Hintze, "On the Literary Structure of the Old Avesta," 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 65/1 (2002): 31-51. 

13 For the first two nasks, see my entry, "Sudgar nask and Warstmansr nask," in Ehsan 
Yarshater, ed., Encyclopaedia Iranica, (London-New York-Costa Mesa, in press), http:// 
www.iranicaonline.org. For the third nask, see Prods Oktor Skjaerv0, "Bag Nask," in Ehsan 
Yarshater, ed., Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. HI/4 (London, 1988), 400-401. 

14 See Appendix A for a very tentative timeline of the commentaries in Denkard 
Book 9. 
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section has a Young Avestan original. 15 Whether these literary-interpretive 
similarities between Midrash and Denkard Book 9 are due to "facts on 
the ground" or rather are to be understood as products of parallel pro- 
cesses related to the transmission and reception of ancient scriptural 
legacies of Late Antiquity is still very much an open question and worthy 
of careful analysis and further exploration. By doing so, we would work 
toward a comparative hermeneutics that would, in the spirit of Elman's 
work, begin to break down the disciplinary isolationism of both Jewish 
and Zoroastrian Studies. 16 I believe such a project would not only provide 
scholars in both fields with useful rubrics and heuristic models that would 
allow for a more nuanced appreciation of the theological underpinnings 
of their respective legal systems but it would, perhaps, also deflate a great 
deal of the triumphalist and exceptionalist discourse that, in my opinion, 
still plagues both fields. 

The basic thrust of my paper is to showcase certain general hermeneu- 
tical assumptions that seem to be shared by the interpreters of the Bible 
and the Avesta. With regard to the rabbis, James Kugel has suggested: 

For the basic assumption underlying all of rabbinic exegesis is that the slight- 
est details of the biblical text have a meaning that is both comprehensible 
and significant. Nothing in the Bible, in other words, ought to be explained 
as the product of chance, or, for that matter, as an emphatic or rhetorical 
form, or anything similar, nor ought its reasons to be assigned to the realm 
of Divine unknowables. Every detail is put there to teach something new 
and important, and it is capable of being discovered by careful analysis. 17 

Kugel's definition of "Omnisignificance" is a well-known interpretive princi- 
ple in Talmudics. 18 In contrast, the rather uncontroversial working principle 
that all exegesis is somehow motivated by some aspect or feature of the 
base-text is still rather nascent in Zoroastrian Studies. With regard to 
the Jewish texts, Kugel has also famously suggested that four basic assump- 
tions are shared by all ancient Biblical interpretation: 



15 See my article, "Resurrecting the Resurrection: Eschatology and Exegesis in Late 
Antique Zoroastrianism," Bulletin of the Asia Institute 19 (2005, publ. 2009): 219-227. 

16 David Stern advocated for a comparative hermeneutics in his Midrash and Theory: 
Ancient Jewish Exegesis and Contemporary Literary Studies (Evanston, II: Northwestern 
University Press, 1996), 15-17. 

17 James Kugel, The Idea of Biblical Poetry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981), 
104. 

18 Richard C. Steiner adds: "Everything in Scripture is significant and everything signifi- 
cant is in Scripture." See his, "Meaninglessness, Meaningfulness, and Super-Meaningfulness 
in Scripture: An Analysis of the Controversy Surrounding Dan 2:12 in the Middle Ages," The 
Jewish Quarterly Review 82 (1992): 431-449. 
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The first assumption that all ancient interpreters seem to share is that the 
Bible is a fundamentally cryptic document . . . The second assumption shared 
by all ancient interpreters was that Scripture constitutes one great Book of 
Instruction, and as such is a fundamentally relevant text . . . The third basic 
assumption is that Scripture is perfect and perfectly harmonious . . . The 
fourth assumption is that all of Scripture is somehow divinely sanctioned, 
of divine provenance, or divinely inspired. 19 

As I will attempt to demonstrate, these four hermeneutic assumptions, 
which appear to me to feed the omnisignificant impulse, are, broadly 
speaking, shared by the late antique Zoroastrian interpreters of the 
Avesta. As heirs to a two-millennia-old hermeneutic tradition still largely 
occluded for us moderns, the Pahlavi interpretive texts contain complex 
modes of thought and a great diversity of exegetical techniques that await 
stylistic, hermeneutic, and theological analyses. 

2. "A Fundamentally Cryptic Text": Social Memory and the 
Defense of Tradition 

The first of Kugel's assumptions, the notion of a "cryptic text" is intimately 
tied to the question of esoteric and/or allegorical readings of the Avesta 
on the parts of the Pahlavi interpreters. As Shaul Shaked elegantly demon- 
strated in an article from the late 1960s, there are a number of passages in 
the Denkard in particular and Pahlavi literature in general which reference 
esoteric reading practices. 20 Shaked surveyed examples of strictures spe- 
cifically regarding access to study of the Avesta and Zand — accompanying 
Targum-like glosses and interpretations in Pahlavi — and he suggested 
that hierarchies of religious truth were correlated with social hierarchies 
of the believers. 

My first example is from the Skand-Gumanig Wizar (SGW; "Doubt- 
Breaking Explanation") an apologetic work composed in the ninth cen- 
tury C.E. by Mardanfarrox, son of Ohrmazddad. 21 It was written with the 



19 James Kugel, The Bible as it was (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1997), 
17-22. 

20 Shaul Shaked, "Esoteric Trends in Zoroastrianism," Proceedings of the Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities 3 (1969): 175-222. See also, James R. Russell, "On Mysticism and 
Esotericism among the Zoroastrians," Iranian Studies 26/1-2 (1993): 73-94. 

21 See Jean de Menasce, Une apotogetique mazdeene du IX e siecle: Skand-gumanik-Vicar. 
La solution decisive des doutes (Fribourg: Librairie de 1'Universite, 1945). The work only sur- 
vives in Pazand, a transcription of the Pahlavi text in the far more precise Avestan alpha- 
bet, for which, see Maria Macuch, "Pahlavi Literature," 116-196, in particular 149-150. See 
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express purpose to refute other religions and to oppose "atheistic" aspects 
(nest-yazd-gdwdn "those saying there is no God") in the neighboring reli- 
gious traditions, including Judaism, Christianity, Manicheism, and Islam. 
Shaked surveyed a number of examples related to the concept of rdz 
"secret, mystery" and we find in SGW 13.14 an interesting reference to the 
Jews: pa a ham rdz nunca zuhudd rdz i sunbat asplmand. "Regarding this 
same secret even now the Jews rest on the day of Sabbath." 22 As Shaked 
pointed out forty years ago: "The 'secret' here is the reason that God rested 
on the seventh day after He had created the world." 23 

We find another highly illuminating example of the cryptic ways in 
which the Zoroastrian exegetes thought of their sacred tradition and cor- 
pus. There is a striking reference to the deleterious effects of the Islamic 
conquest of Iran in the Greater [Iranian] Bundahisn 0.2 and 0.4: 

. . . From the coming of the Tazigs (i.e. the Arabs) to the land of Iran, their 
propagation of their evil religion and evil conquests; which went away from 
the good den of the kays and from the love of the promoters of the den. And 
a discussion of the mysteries about what was and what shall be concerning 
the profound and wonderful, victorious abode of the gods, the how's and 
why's of things, the nature of truthful thought and action, which went out 
of the memory and knowledge of the common people . . . Whoever wished 
to be educated in this learning and mystery, which it is possible to obtain 
from various places, on account of the trouble and these days of folly, he 
could not do it. 24 

In these passages we find mention of the difficulties that befell Zoroastrian 
communities in the early Islamic period. This period of great socio- 
religious instability, much like what Jewish communities experienced 
after the destruction of the Second Temple, is most clearly reflected in the 
reconstitutive nature of Pahlavi literature as a whole. Many of our Pahlavi 



most recently, Mihaela Timus, "Skand Gumdnig Wizar. Trancher les interpretations dou- 
teuses. Transcription, transLitteration, traduction et annotations" (Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Bucharest, 2009). 

22 After Shaked, "Esoteric Trends," 212. 

23 Ibid. 

24 az madan I tazlgdn erdn-sahr ud rawdgenidan l-sdn dus-denlh ud dus-xwahlh <i> az 
kaydn hu-denlh ud az den-burddrdn dzarmlglsn andft ud razdn I bud <ud> bowed azyazddn 
jdgdh I zofr ud abd wan cim[i]gih I cisdn menisnlh kunisn I rdst cim saxwan az ayddaglh 
ud ddnisn I pdyram uzld . . . 6y-iz ke-s pad en frahang ud rdz hammoxtan kdmag bud az 
gydg gydg pad harg ud ran] ud *rdz-sab i halagih xwes kardan sayed ne tuwdn bud. Text 
and translation after Skjaervo, unpublished. Cf. Shaked, "Esoteric Trends," 206-207 and 
Fazlollah Pakzad, Bundahisn: Zoroastrische Kosmogonie und Kosmotogie, Band I, Kritische 
Edition (Tehran: Centre for the Great Islamic Encyclopaedia, 2005), 2-3. 
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texts appear to be or explicitly state that they are just extant sections or 
small fragments from larger, more comprehensive works that existed prior 
to the traumas of the Islamic conquests. 25 

In our third example in Denkard 5.23.12 and 5.24.13, a Christian named 
Boxt-Mare asks his Zoroastrian interlocutor: 

Christian: "Why did God proclaim this Religion (den) in an unknown con- 
cealed language called Avestan? Why is it not considered perfect in (its) 
written form, but ordered to be memorized in speech?" 
Zoroastrian: ". . . But to memorize is a great profit. Its *profitableness is in 
giving knowledge to people of ritual (activity) and praise, but one thing is 
more (profitable), namely, that one gets to know things from it. Also, that, in 
this way, it is possible to transmit words profoundly and customs truly and 
without changing their color. The law in spoken form is vastly superior to 
the written form; and for many other reasons also it makes better sense to 
consider living speech as being more important than the written." 26 

The answer provides a defense of orality and the privileging of the living 
spoken word over the written which might very well reflect contemporary 
anxieties of the Zoroastrian priesthood who feared the loss and perversion 
of their sacred wisdom if their scriptures fell into the hands of heretics, 
apostates, and non-believers. 27 In addition, the recognition of both oral 
and written forms of scripture is a striking analogue to the more famil- 
iar dichotomy between the Oral and Written Torah. The importance of 
oral modes of transmission, reception, and interpretation and the greater 
appreciation of the interplay between orality and literacy are questions 
which both Iranists and Talmudists are finally grappling with, largely 



25 I address this issue in my article, "Miscegenation, 'Mixture,' and 'Mixed Iron': The 
Hermeneutics, Historiography, and Cultural Poesis of the 'Four Ages' in Zoroastrianism," 
in Revelation, Literature, and Community in Antiquity (eds. Philippa Townsend and Moulie 
Vidas; Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism 146; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 237-269. 

26 yazd en den cim ray pad ewaz-ew ian-asnag inihuftag labestag nam guft, ce ray pad 
nibistag ne bowandag hangdrd be pad gowisn warm kardan framud , . . (13) be warm kardan 
siid was u-s *sudagih pad ezisn ud stayisn agahenisn i ramdn ek wes ddnist<an> i cisdn 
azis dh-iz an owon zofriha saxwan ud ewen rdstlha ud a-wast-rangiha abespardan sayistan 
dadestan i wdz-gowisnig fray az an I nibesisnig wasiha ud pad-iz abarlg was cim zlndag 
gowisnig saxwan az an i pad nibist madagwartar hangardan cimig. Cf. Harold W. Bailey, 
Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century Books (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971 2 ), 163. 

27 For questions of orthodoxy in the earlier Sasanian period, see Touraj Daryaee, 
Sasanian Persia: The Rise and Fall of an Empire (London: I. B. Tauris, 2009), 81-97. For the 
early Islamic periods in the Pahlavi and Zoroastrian Persian corpora, see Sven Hartman, 
"Secrets for Muslims in Parsi Scriptures," in Islam and its Cultural Divergence. Studies in 
Honor of Gustave E. von Grunebaum (ed. Girdhari L. Tikku; Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1971), 63-75. 
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due to the pioneering work of P. Oktor Skjasrvo 28 on the Iranian side and 
Elman, Martin Jaffee, and others on the Jewish side. 29 

3. "A Fundamentally Relevant Text": Zurvanites and Manicheans 

in the Ga8as 

Let me turn to the second of Kugel's four assumptions — relevance. We 
find two rather celebrated cases of "orthodox" Zoroastrian polemics in the 
interpretations of the Ga&as in Denkard Book 9. The first is the so-called 
"Zurvanite Heresy," that is, the idea and/or myth that Zurwan, the deity 
of Time, is the father of both the supreme deity Ohrmazd and his evil 
counterpart Ahrimen. 30 The other polemic we find is the reading into the 
Ga$as the death of the prophet Mani in 274 or 277 C.E. at the hands of 
the Sasanian monarch Wahram I or II. 31 While a great deal of ink has been 



28 See his "Hymnic Composition in the Avesta," Die Sprache 36 (1994): 199-243 and "The 
Importance of Orality for the Study of Old Iranian Literature and Myth," Name-ye Irdn-e 
Boston. The International Journal of Ancient Iranian Studies 5 (2005-6 [2007]): 1-23. The 
importance of orality in understanding the Pahlavi corpus was stressed as early as 1931 by 
Henrik S. Nyberg in a series of lectures in Uppsala (only published in 1958 in Bombay), 
"Sassanid Mazdaism According to Moslem Sources," Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute 39 (1958): 1-63. 

29 See Yaakov Elman, "Orality and the Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud," Oral 
Tradition 14 (1999): 52-99; Martin S. Jaffee, "Oral Tradition in the Writings of Rabbinic 
Oral Torah: On Theorizing Rabbinic Orality," Oral Tradition 14 (1999): 3-32; Martin S. 
Jaffee, Torah in the Mouth: Writing and Oral Tradition in Palestinian Judaism, 200 BCE-400 
CE (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001). Elizabeth Shanks Alexander, "The Orality of Rabbinic 
Writing," in The Cambridge Companion to the Talmud and Rabbinic Culture (eds. Charlotte 
Elisheva Fonrobert and Martin S. Jaffee; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 
38-57- 

30 For "Zurvanism" see the classic work of R.C. Zaehner, Zurvan:A Zoroastrian Dilemma 
(London, 1955; repr. New York: Biblo-Moser, 1972). See also Marijan Mole, "Le probleme 
zurvanite," Journal asiatique 247 (1959): 431-469; Geo Widengren, Die Religionen Irans 
(Stuttgart, 1965); Gherardo Gnoli, "L'evolution du dualisme iranien et le probleme zur- 
vanite," Revue de I'Histoire des Religions 201 (1984): 115-138; Shaul Shaked, Dualism in 
Transformation: Varieties of Religion in Sasanian Iran (London: Taylor and Francis, 1994); 
and Jamsheed Choksy, "Zurvanism," Encyclopedia of Religion, (2nd edition; ed. Lindsay 
Jones; Detroit: Macmillian, 2005), 10011-10015. See most recently, Kianoosh Rezania, "Die 
zoroastrische Zeitvorstellung eine Untersuchung iiber Zeit- und Ewigkeitskonzepte und 
die Frage des Zurvanismus," (Ph.D. diss, Georg-August-Universitat Gottingen, 2008); and 
also Kimberley C. Patton's chapter in her recent book, "Zoroastrian Heresy: Zurvan's 
Thousand-Year Sacrifice," in Religion of the Gods: Ritual, Paradox, and Reflexivity (Oxford: 
Claredon, 2009), 189-212. 

31 For a discussion of the dates of Mani, see Werner Sundermann, "Mani," in Ehsan 
Yarshater, ed., Encyclopaedia Iranica (London-New York-Costa Mesa). http://www.iranica 
online.org. 
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spilled with regard to the first example and its implications for questions 
of theism and orthodoxy in Zoroastrianism, no one has asked the basic 
questions of why these figures are found in Gathic commentaries in the 
first place? Nor have we examined the exegetical techniques at play here, 
besides the obvious historicizing interpretations. 

The Avestan base-passage of Yasna 30.3 is one of the most famous and 
disputed in the Gd&ds and has featured prominently in every controversy 
on the so-called "essence of Zarathustra's message": dualism or monothe- 
ism? This passage, translated differently in virtually every edition, is ren- 
dered by Skjaervo as follows: 

Thus, those two spirits in the beginning, which have been renowned as 'the 
twin sleeps,' the twin thoughts and speeches — they are twin actions: a good 
and a bad one. And between those two those who give good gifts have dis- 
criminated rightly (Av. aras), not those who give bad gifts. 32 

The Pahlavi interpreters of the Warstmansr Nask in Denkard g.30.4-5 
render this passage in a rather surprising way: 

And from the sayings of Zarathustra, about how the demon Ars howled 
to mankind: 'Ohrmazd and Ahrimen were brothers from one womb!' . . ." 
(5) And about how the demon Ars lied about the separate origin of light 
and darkness, about the goodness of him who is most (full of) light (who is 
apparent) through (his good) choice and actions, and about the badness of 
him who is (full of) darkness. 33 

What should interest us is not just the fact that the Gd&ds are read as 
having something to say about a major social and theological controversy, 
rather, it is the exegetical technique here which is particularly fascinat- 
ing. The interpreters of Denkard Book g read the Avestan adverb aras 
"rightly" as the name of an otherwise unattested demon, Ars, and they 
then ascribe the Zurvanite claim to him. 34 The text then immediately 



32 at td mainiiu pauruiie # yd ysmd x'a/ana asruudtsm 
manahicd vacahicd # siiao&andi hi vahiid akdmcd 
dscd huddnho # aras vlsiiata noit duzddnho. 

33 ud az gowisn izardust abar drdyldan I ars dew marddmdn ohrmazd ud ahrimen brad 
ipadek askom budhend. . . udabar drdzanih Lars dew udjud-bunih irdsn ud torn udwehih 
I an T rosnist I pad wlzln ad warst ud wadlh I an I torn. 

34 A similar phenomenon can be observed with the demon Mahml (also associated 
with "Time") who appears to have been read out of the first hemistich of the second line 
of another Gathic strophe [Yasna 32.1): 

axiidcd x v aetus ydsat # ahiid vanzdmm mat airiiamnd 
ahiid daeuud mahml mandl # ahurahiid uruudzsmd mazdd 
&/3di dutarjho dnhamd # tang ddraiid yol vd daibisdntl 
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proceeds to refute this heterodox view with a classic statement on the 
separate origins of light and darkness. In a nutshell, orthodox Zoroastrian 
dualism defended! 

In our second example, about Mani, we find it stated in Denkard 
9.39.13: "And about the signs of the fiend (druz), the crippled Mani (and) 
the wicked Hearers (niyosdg) of his, and the violence which came upon 
him from the Lord of the Land [= Wahram I or II who had Mani put to 
death]." 35 Mani, the founder of Manicheism and the archetype of heresy 
in Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam alike, is found here, incorpo- 
rated into an ideological interpretation of the two-millennia-older Gd$ds 
which are viewed as being transhistorical texts. The base-text that triggers 
this interpretation appears to be Yasna 46.8: 

Or he who is taking those herds that are mine to give over to sin, 
may *misfortune not reach me through his actions, 
*in response, may it come with that same hostility to him 
upon his body by which *misfortune(?) one may keep him from good living, 
but not from evil living, Mazda, by any hostility whatever. 36 

We find in the Pahlavi translation 37 of this passage: 

He who gives my living beings (lit. 'herds') to the malicious one, [i.e. he 
gives (his) possessions on the authority of the heretics, then they take 
retribution on him]. 



And for his *bliss the family implores him and the household together with the com- 
munity implores him for his bliss. 

The old gods, to my (mahmt) resentment, implore him for that bliss of his, Ahura 
Mazda's. 

Let us be your messengers, but you keep a firm hold on them, because they are the 
ones who are being hostile to you all. 
First suggested by Hans Heinrich Schaeder, "Der iranische Zeitgott und sein Mythos," 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Geseltschafi Band 95 (Neue Folge Band 20) 
(1941): 268-299. See also, James R. Russell, "Mahmi Reconsidered," Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute 54 (1987): 74-80. 

35 ud abar nisan i druz xastag mani ud druwanddn i-s niyosdg zanisn i-s az oy I dahibed 
mad. 

36 ys vd mdiyd # gae&a dazde aenarjhe 
noit ahiid ma # d$ris siiao&andis frdsiidt 
paitiiaogdt td # ahmdi jasoit duuaesanhd 
tanuudm d # yd im hujiidtdis pdiidt 

noit duzjiidtdis # kdclt mazdd duuaesarjhd. 

37 The square brackets indicate the Pahlavi glosses to the Old Avestan originals. 
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Not by his actions, will I be someone who drives him away, he who makes 
an *a$ri 38 wound [i.e. he inflicts injury upon body and soul] he cannot 
punish me totally, 

by coming toward him in both [i.e. when he does nothing good in the Divine 
Realm and in the Human Realm], it (punishment) comes [to him who is 
the heretic] with harm. 

To the bodies [the man who is the ruler] it (punishment) comes [i.e. he shall 
punish them] he (the ruler) who (provides) protection for these (ones) 
through good living [i.e. this judgment is thus, namely, he protects the 
creatures of the world through (his) moral goodness]. 

Not through evil living, at anytime whatsoever, Ohrmazd, is he a tor- 
menter of the evil ones. 39 

Here, the Pahlavi interpreters appear to have found a scriptural justifica- 
tion (prooftext?) for Mani's rise and ultimate demise at the hands of the 
Sasanian monarch. Wahram's persecution of Mani is understood as being 
scripturally justified and hence, not arbitrary or unjust in any way. This 
reading of an anti-Manichean polemic into the Gd&ds exemplifies how all 
that was, is, and will be, can be found within the ancient sacred poetry 
of the Ga$as and their Zand. I find this strikingly similar to what Susan 
Handelman has suggested for the Bible: ". . . the Biblical narrative claims 
that it is the structure into which all of history fits, and everything that is 
known about the world becomes part of its sequence of events. Moreover, 
by interpretive extension, all new facts become fitted into its account." 40 
I believe this is precisely what we are seeing in this latter example where 
the Avesta cum Zand is understood to contain a timeless truth regarding 



38 Dhabhar has 'shl or 's'l, rendering Av. d&ris "misfortune"(?) (Bamanji Nasarvanji 
Dhabhar, ed., Pahlavi Yasna and Visperad [Bombay, 1949], 202.). Bartholomae suggested 
the following meanings: "Verdereben, Unheil, Leid" (Christian Bartholomae, Altiranisches 
Worterbuch [Strassburg], 1904; repr. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1979), 323 1 . 

39 ke an i man gehdn dahed 6 ay kenig [ku xwastag pad dastwar I ahlomoydn dahed d-s 
padifrah kunend] 

ne pad an 1 dy kunisn an dy a-sdr res [ke pad tan ud ruwdn res kuned] frdz rdneniddr hem 
[ku-m padifrah bowandag be kard ne tuwdn] 

pad padirag-rasisnih pad an I har do [ka cis I menoy ud getiy ne xdb kuned] rased [0 oy 
i ahtomdy] pad bes 

tanan [mard xwaday] rased [ku-sdn padifrah kuned] ke en pad huzisnih panagih [ku-s 
en dddestdn eddn ku panagih i daman pad frdrdnih kuned] 

ne pad dus-zisnih pad kaddr-iz-ew zamdn ohrmazd besiddr iwattardn. 

40 Susan Handelman, The Slayers of Moses: The Emergence of Rabbinic Interpretation in 
Modern Literary Theory (Albany: SUNY Press, 1982), 30. 
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the battle between good and evil. In this case between the good ruler, 
Wahram and the heretic par excellence, Mani. 41 

4. "A Perfect and Perfectly Harmonious Text": 
The Hermeneutics of Gathic Titles 

Kugel's third category in particular: "a perfect and perfectly harmonious 
text" provides the hermeneutical rationale for the omnisignificant impulse 
in both Midrash and Denkard Book 9. The Sudgar Nask, the first of the 
three commentaries in Denkard Book 9, employs a relentlessly intertex- 
tual reading strategy in its interpretation of the Ga&as. It does so by read- 
ing a number of mythic passages, characters, and contexts found in the 
Yasts — the Young Avestan hymnic literature to various deities — into the 
Ga$as. Like the retasking of innocuous (to us) Gathic words as names of 
demons, certain Gathic words are reinterpreted so as to allude to mythic 
contexts from other areas of the Avestan and Pahlavi corpora. It seems 
to me that one of the major challenges of working with a hermeneuti- 
cally powerful meta-theory such as "Omnisignificance'' is its boundless 
potential. As Kugel, Elman and others have discussed in greater depth, 
Omnisignificance in its locus classicus — parallelism — reflects a view of 
scripture that was never fully realized. As Elman himself has noted: 

[Omnisignificance] also presents a challenge. Having claimed such profun- 
dity for all of Scripture, the rabbinic program may be expected to deliver 

on its promise Historically, omnisignificance reflects a rabbinic view of 

Scripture rather than a complete exegetical program. It describes an ideal 
which was never actually realized . . . The rabbinic program or programs do 
not even attempt to provide a complete commentary, in whatever mode, to 
any biblical book, chapter, or passage . . . 42 

This is analogous to what I find in certain passages from Denkard Book 9. 
The first of the three commentaries in Denkard Book 9, the Sudgar Nask, 
employs a particularly striking hermeneutic mode to interpret Gathic 



41 For Mani as the archetype of the Persian heretic, see Kathryn Babayan, Mystics, 
Monarchs, and Messiahs: Cultural Landscapes of Early Modern Iran (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2002), 47-56. 

42 Yaakov Elman, "Midrash Halakhah in Its Classical Formulation," in Recent Deve- 
lopments in Midrash Research (eds. Lieve M. Teugels and Rivka Ulmer; Piscataway; Ktav, 
2005), 8-9. For omnisignificance in later Jewish literature, see Yaakov Elman, '"It Is No 
Empty Thing': Nahmanides and the Search for Omnisignificance," The Torah U-Madda 
Journal 4 (1993): 1-83 and Richard C. Steiner, "Meaninglessness." 
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passages. Many of its interpretations appear to be specific interpretations 
of the titles/incipits of the traditional divisions of the Old Avesta, which 
are then dilated upon using highly allusive, intertextual narratives that, 
in some cases, appear to never return to the base-text. 43 The passages I 
will discuss are the Vohu.xsa9rd Gd&d (Yasna 51.1) and its commentary in 
Denkard 9.21.1 and the Vahlstolstl Gd&d (Yasna 53.1) and its commentary 
in Denkard 9.22.1. Yasna 51.1 is as follows: 

The 'good command' is what is the best bringer of the worthy share to him 
who wishes to distinguish it clearly. The milk libation itself is at this very 
moment walking between heaven and earth through (the sunlit spaces of 
the cosmic) Order by our actions, Mazda. That best (action/command) of 
ours I am just now about to produce. 44 

We find something altogether different in the commentary on this par- 
ticular Gd9d in Denkard 9.21.1: 

The twentieth section, the Vohu.xsa&ra, is about how oppressively Dahag 
ruled over the earth of seven (regions) and how his command went forth 
from the hands of *change. (2) And about Dahag's question in the assembly 
about the reason why all people were filled with poison after jam had been 
split in two and (about) the rule of Dahag. And how the people answered 
Dahag: 'jam had kept away from the earth want and destitution and hunger 
and thirst and decrepitude and death and sorrow and weeping and immod- 
erate cold and heat and the mixing of the demons with the people.' 45 

This Denkard commentary provides us with mythic content not found 
elsewhere in Avestan or Pahlavi literature as we are told about the good 
rule of jam, 46 the first king and about the subsequent misrule of Dahag, 47 
the dragon king. 



43 This appears analogous to what we find in Leviticus Rabbah, for which, see Joseph 
Heinemann, "Profile of a Midrash: The Art of Composition in Leviticus Rabba," Journal of 
the American Academy of Religion 39 (1971): 141-150. 

44 vohu xsa&ram vairim # bdgam aibibairistam 
vidlsamndi Izacit # aid antara caraitl 
siiao&andis mazdd vahistam # tat na nucit varasdne. 

45 wistom fragard wohu-xsahr abar stahmbagihd kard 1 dahag xwadayih abar bum i haft 
udpes-rawdglh i-s framdn az dastdn *wardisn. (2) ud abar hanjamanlg pursisn i dahag abar 
cim iwesbmandih i hambdstag marddm pas az kirrenidan [Jam ud <abar> xwadayih I dahag 
ud marddm d dahag passox guftan ku Jam abdz ddst estdd az gehdn niydz ud skdhih ud 
suy ud dsn ud zarmdn ud margih ud sewan ud mdy ud sarmdg ud garmdg I a-paymdn ud 
dmezisn i dew abdg marddm. 

46 See Prods Oktor Skjaarvo, "Myth of Jamsid," Encyclopaedia Iranica (ed. Ehsan Yarshater; 
London-New York-Costa Mesa, in press), http://www.iranicaonline.org. 

47 See Prods Oktor Skjaervo, "Azdaha. i. In Old and Middle Iranian," Encyctopwdia Iranica, 
(ed. Ehsan Yarshater; London-New York-Costa Mesa, in press), http://www.iranicaonline.org. 
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In our second example, the first strophe of Yasna 53.1 has: 

The 'best seeking/ritual/sending off' [there are 3 possible roots] is thus 
renowned as that of Zarathustra Spitama. For when Ahura Mazda shall give 
to him as prizes in accordance with (its?) Order the possession of a good 
Existence for an entire lifespan, but also that of those who *imitate and 
*master the utterances and actions of his good vision-soul. 48 

In its commentary in Dk. g.22.1 we find an equivalently divergent analysis: 

The twenty-first section, the Vahistdistl, is about where the 'best seekings' of 
the good den (are to be found). And (it is) about Xesm [the demon "Wrath"] 
coming to the whole world once every night, and Busasp [the demonness 
"Procrastination" 49 who lulls people to sleep] (coming) twice in order to 
ruin and diminish (the world); and Sros comes three times and Dahman 
Afrin (comes) four times for the sake of producing abundance and growth. 
And the greatest deliverer among the divine beings was Dahman Afrin. 50 

Both commentaries in the Sudgar Nask of Denkard Book g begin by inter- 
preting their respective Gathic lemmata, which are the incipits of the tra- 
ditional divisions of the Old Avesta. What is so remarkable about these 
two passages is the fact that they begin by interpreting their titles and 
never return to the 22 and 9 strophes respectively of their base-texts. In 
the first example, the interpretation of the fourth Ga&a, the Vohuxsa&ra, 
"the song about the good rule," begins with a famous counter-example: the 
bad rule of the dragon king Dahag. In the second example, from the fifth 
Ga9a, the Vahistdistl, "the song of the best seeking," we begin with an 
enumeration of the best- and worst-seeking of certain deities and demons 
who come to earth at night, the period of time when people are the most 
vulnerable to the forces of Evil. What then follows is a mytho-epic nar- 
rative about Kay Us, the mythical king made famous in the Sahnameh of 
Ferdowsi, who is seduced by the demons and seeks the throne of heaven, 
only to fail in his ascent and fall back to earth. 51 Suffice it to say, none of 



48 vahistd istis srduui # zara&ustrahe 
spitdmahiid yezi # hoi ddt diiaptd 

asdt hacd ahurd # mazddyauudi vispdLd # huudnhaiiim 

yaecd hoi daban *sdsancd # daenaiid vanhuiid # uxSd siiao&andcd. 

49 Commonly translated as "Sloth." 

50 wist ud ekom fragard wahistdist — abar kd xwdhisndn pahlom den i weh ud abar 
maddn i <d> hamdg-gehdn xesm har sab ek busdsp do Jar pad windhenldan ud kdhidan 
sros-ahtiy se ud dahman afrin cahdr pad frdy-dahisnih ud wdlisn-dahisnih ud bdxtdrtom az 
yazddn dahman afrin bud 

51 See my article, "Hubris and Himmelsfahrt: The Narrative Logic of Kay Us' Ascent 
to Heaven in Pahlavi Interpretive Literature," in Proceedings of the 6th Conference of the 
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these figures or their actions are remotely to be found in the Gathic base- 
text. I would therefore argue that the fundamental perfection of the Ga&as 
is the motivating factor for these omnisignificant interpretations, consist- 
ing in isolating the Avestan titles and then interpreting them intertextu- 
ally, thus, maximally exploiting their traditional significations. Because 
the Ga9as are understood as having something to say about everything, 
everything can be read into them. This expansive hermeneutical stance is 
nevertheless significantly constrained and focused by the careful analysis 
of individual words, phrases, and strophes, which intriguingly enough, are 
almost always found at the beginning of the Gathic section being ana- 
lyzed. While these are not strictly speaking examples of parallelism, they 
do, in my opinion, appear to share the omnisignificant impulse where 
every word is meaningful and hence in need of explication. In these cases, 
the very first words — the incipits — are provided with detailed analyses in 
the form of these highly intertextual narratives. 

5. "Of Divine Provenance": The Ahunwar as a Summa of the Religion (den) 

Let me turn to the last of Kugel's four assumptions: namely, "scripture 
having a divine provenance." While this is a common feature in many 
religions, in Zoroastrianism we find the Pahlavi term den spanning a 
wide semantic range that includes: "Scripture," "Canon," "Religion" and 
"Tradition." 52 The Sasanian-era den is divided into twenty-one nasks or 
"bundles" 53 which, in Denkard Book 8, are correlated with the twenty-one 
words of the Ahuna Vairiia (Pahl. Ahunwar) formula, which is the opening 
strophe of the Ga&as: 

In as much as (a new Life is) a worthy one (by the example of the first) 
new Life, thus (its) Model (is) in accordance with Order. (The Model) of 



Societal Iranologica Europaea, Vienna, September 18-22, 200/ (eds. Maria Macuch, Desmond 
Durkin-Meisterernst and Dieter Weber; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2010), 231-243. 

52 See my "Enumerating the Den": Textual Taxonomies, Cosmological Deixis, and 
Numerological Speculations in Zoroastrianism," History of Religions 50/2 (2010): 111-143. 

In which I discuss the 21 nasks and their use as textual taxonomies to schematize the 
texts, society, and the cosmos. 

53 The most convincing etymology suggested for the Avestan form naska- from which 
we get Pahl. nask is from a pre-form *nad-ska- from a root *nad- "to tie, to bind, to con- 
nect." It perhaps meant a "bundle" or "sheaf," and would provide an Iranian cognate of 
Latin nodus "a knot" and, perhaps, nexus the past participle of the verb nectere "to bind, 
connect." See Manfred Mayrhofer, Etymoiogisches Wbrterbuch des Altindoarischen (3 vols. 
Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1996-2000), 2:32. 
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good thought (and) of actions of the (first) new Life is (always) established 
(for) Mazda, and the (royal) command (is always assigned) to (him who is) 
Ahura, whom one shall (thereby) establish (as) pastor for the poor. 54 

This syntactically complex, conceptually rich, and multi-referential for- 
mula has been and still is the most sacred prayer for Zoroastrians. It is 
recited daily by both priests in ritual performances and by the faithful in 
everyday life. Every recitation is essentially a strengthening of its first reci- 
tation when Ohrmazd recited the Ahunwar in the beginning, prior to the 
creation of the world, in order to incapacitate the Foul Spirit. For exam- 
ple, we find in the first chapter of the Pahlavi encyclopedia, Bundahisn 
"Creation" (1.29.31): 

Then Ohrmazd recited the Ahunwar, Le. he said forth the twenty-one words 
of the Ya9a Ahu Vair'dd, and he showed the Foul Spirit his own final vic- 
tory: the undoing of the Foul Spirit, the annihilation of the demons, the 
Resurrection of the Final Body, and the freedom of opposition for the 
Creation for ever and ever. When the Foul Spirit saw his own undoing 
together with the annihilation of the demons, he was stunned and lost con- 
sciousness. He fell back to the darkness. As it is said in the den: When one- 
third [i.e. the first verse line] was spoken, the Foul Spirit passed out due to 
bodily fear, when two-thirds were spoken the Foul Spirit fell to his knees, 
when it was all spoken, the Foul Spirit became undone.' 55 

In this famous passage we see that the Ahunwar is understood as pre- 
existing Creation. Ohrmazd recites it as his first thought-poem or mqSra, 
which serves as a cosmogonic formula prior to his creating the world. In 
its three verse lines we have the unfolding of the cosmos from cosmogony 
to eschatology. With its recitation, the Foul Spirit experiences a foretaste 
of things to come including his own ultimate demise and the destruction 
of his minions. The Foul Spirit is also shown the Resurrection of humanity 
and the victory of the forces of good for eternity. The text then provides us 
with a passage from the "Tradition" which equates the Foul Spirit's undo- 
ing with the recitation of the three verse lines of the Ahunwar with each 



54 ya&d ahu vair'dd # a&d ratus asat-cit haca 

vanhsus dazdd mananhd # siiaofonanqm anhaus mazddi 
xsa&ram-ca ahurai.a #yim drigubiio dadat vdstdnm. 

55 pas ohrmazd ahunwar frdz srud ku-s yatd ahu wairyd wist-ek marig be guft u-s 
frazdm-perdzih ixwes agdrih I gandg mendy ud abesihisn I dewdn ud ristdxez itan I pasen 
ud apetydragih I dam td home hame-rawisnih be gandg mendy nimud. (30) gandg menoy 
ka-s agdraglh I xwes abesihisn i dewdn hammist did sturd ud abdy bud abdz b tarn dbast. 
(31) dwon ciybn pad den gdwed ku-s ka ek-e guft bud gandg mendy az bim tan andar uzid 
ka-s do bahr guft bud gandg mendy pad snug andar dbast ka-s bowandag guft bud agar bud 
gandg mendy. 
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verse line symbolizing the three stages of his initial stupor, which lasted 
for three thousand years, the time in which Ohrmazd created the world. 

The Ahunwar is also understood as being isomorphic with the den, 
"Tradition, Religion." The twenty-one words of the formula are understood 
as representing the twenty-one nasks or divisions of the den. In essence, it 
is seen as a summa or encapsulation (hangirdiglh) of the entire religious 
tradition. The short description of the third nask of Denkard Book 9 — the 
Bag Nask — found in Denkard Book 8 (8.4.1-2) is highly illuminating in 
this regard: 

The Bag is particularly about the first utterance: the enumeration of the 
division of the Religion [den = Ahunwar), the first 'name' of that utterance 
(= ahu), its first coming (to this world), the construction of that name (by 
mankind), and the *propagation of that utterance from him [ahu, 'lord,' i.e. 
Ohrmazd), (and about) how the two 'names' {ahu and vairiia) from it came 
to be blended together (into Ahu(na) Vaiiriia). The most complete encapsu- 
lation of knowledge, which is about everything: each (word) individually (is) 
its offspring (i.e. the twenty-one words of the Ahunwar - twenty-one nasks 
of the den). And just as two lineages are linked to it, in the same way it is 
said regarding the Bag: 'the Bag is sung by the initiated ones,' that is, when 
it is spoken to the initiated ones, then, whoever does this good work (i.e. 
recites the Ahunwar), they will have done this good work also (i.e. recited 
the entire den). 56 

The dominant exegetical technique in the Bag Nask is to concatenate vari- 
ous texts from the Pahlavi Zand and thus homologize various dimensions 
of Zoroastrian life, culture, and religion. Marijan Mole referred to this nask 
as: "Le Bak, le plus detaille des trois, s'applique a degager le sens spirituel 
du texte sacre et a fonder sur lui une regie de conduite." 57 Jean de Menasce 
in turn, described the Bag Nask as follows: ". . . the Bag, which is a spiritual 
commentary on the Gathas, interprets each verse by recourse to analogy. 
Great emphasis is placed on the relation between disciple and teacher, so 
as to link the former across generations with Zoroaster himself." 58 



56 bag madayan abar fradom saxwan osmurisn I den *bazisn ud fradom nam I an sax- 
wan ud fradom mad I an nam passazisn ud *rawagih <i> an saxwan azis [ke] ka nam az-is 
namcist *mad gumezisnih. hangirdigtar danisn I abar har cis Jud Jud xwes zahag ud (and 
paywand 2 awis owon *paywast ciydn an I bag ray guft ested ku bag i dahman-srud ku 
dahmdn guft ested ku ke en kirbag kuned a-s en kirbag kard bowed. 

57 Marijan Mole, Cutte, mythe et cosmotogie dans I'iran ancien: Le probleme zoroastrien 
et la tradition mazdeenne (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1963), 143. 

58 Jean de Menasce, "Zoroastrian Pahlavi Writings," in The Cambridge History of Iran. 
Volume 3(2) — The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanian Periods (ed. Ehsan Yarshater; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983), 1175. 
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In the passage above we see a number of important points: (1) the 
homologizing of the Ahunwar with the den "Tradition" by enumerating its 
twenty-one words which are understood to symbolize the sacred corpus of 
twenty-one nasks; (2) the process by which the Ahuna Vairiia {Ahunwar) 
first came to this world; (3) its association with Ahura Mazda who is its 
first reciter and who embodies the first element of the formula — ahu 
meaning "lord" — in his own name, ahu- with a -ra- suffix; (4) it is under- 
stood as being the "most complete encapsulation of knowledge" and is 
"about everything"; (5) the passage ends by suggesting that whoever of the 
initiated recites the Ahunwar they are, by extension, reciting the entire 
"Sacred Tradition." 

As one can see from these examples, the Pahlavi texts are relentlessly 
allusive, unremittingly homologizing, and frustratingly elliptical. These 
literary traits have, in the past, been viewed, in the best cases, as impedi- 
ments to a "serious" study of the Avesta and, in the worst, as being totally 
worthless. I would suggest that they are worthy of study on their own 
terms, for only if we understand the Pahlavi corpus as a literary and 
hermeneutic treasure house can we hope to contextualize both earlier 
and later Zoroastrian literatures and thus work towards a true literary and 
hermeneutic history of Zoroastrianism. 

I hope my all-too-brief survey of Zoroastrian Aggadah, if I may be 
permitted, will ultimately help us to better map the broad contours of 
Zoroastrian exegesis and hermeneutics. The slow and arduous process of 
studying, contextualizing, and showcasing the Zoroastrian legal texts for 
Talmudists is as much a labor of love for Yaakov as the non-legal mate- 
rial I have just surveyed is for me. Ultimately, a principled study of cross- 
generic themes and exegetical techniques in the Zoroastrian hermeneutic 
texts of Late Antiquity will provide us with the raw materials to plumb the 
depths of this rich literary culture in order to truly showcase the "com- 
mon universe of discourse" that existed then and exists now between the 
Jewish and Zoroastrian religious and intellectual traditions. 
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Appendix: A (Very Tentative) Timeline of the Three Nasks of 
Denkard Book g 59 



Old Avesta composed (orally) Mid-2nd millennium B.C.E. 



Young Avesta transmitted 
(orally) 

("lost" Avestan nasks, 
Widewdad, Herbedestan, 
etc . . .) 

Pahlavi (orally transmitted) 
versions of the "lost" Avestan 
nasks 

Pahlavi resumes of the three 
nasks of Denkard Book 9 first 
composed 

Pahlavi resumes in Denkard 
Book 9 transmitted (orally?) 

Pahlavi resumes in Denkard 
Book 9 finally redacted and 
written down 

Earliest colophon of the 
Denkard 



Early 1st millennium B.C.E. 
onwards? 



Late Parthian period? 
(ca. 100 CE-224 C.E.) 

Early Sasanian period? 
(ca. 224-500 C.E.) 

Late Sasanian period? 
(ca. 500-651 C.E.) 

Early Islamic period in 
Iran 

(ca. 651-800 C.E.) 
1020 C.E., Baghdad 



» Tannaitic Period 
(ca. 70-220 C.E.) 

« Amoraic Period 
(ca. 220-500 C.E.) 

» Stammaitic Period 
(ca. 550-620 C.E.) 

~ Early Geonic 
Period 

(ca. 620-800 C.E.) 



Style". 



See also the approximate timeline in Prods Oktor Skjaerve, "On the Terminology and 



HEBREW SECTION 



i^avw niN us 



mirv h ainu? ,n ,a rninn mu?na anp *unn ^ vV?a by 
rmaipi nKDiun rmi nau>n rm privr nmn rmaipu?" ,nv>apQaa 
tnq h D^pa ,"nxaiun na *6i nauri rm a*? dtivt ]?t* ttiti 
nimp dhu> noai Vm pa Tinn jDmaan dv 12 nn :apy hi 
minj? nwi iai Dtyn nai pNavon nai nawn na dtivti tit 
.naavon nNi naiyn nix dtivt d^ni nas mmp Dnw nram nit 
,pipn aid irx hndiui nau? Drvm ^ ik DrvnT? onun Dnyr? 
nawn nnn — yiap unny W *6k ,ttp pip ik mas pip 
tin nnn ivk — yiap uqt bai ,Trva v>2K nanvon nxi 

."nasa i^ani nKQiun *6i naun 
hi tkq 'i ^ Dnjn rbapna a"y 3 anva ^aan mio ^ ^y 
rvnno nuio ^u? nrupDn*? ima d^k .mirv '1 nwu? nTmi apy 
'1 nu'ra DHoiy jD^Qnoi d^tidk ,D«wn nmpnu? ,nann it 
in DrvnY? dtui Kin ,ttv pip in nas pip ,pnpn aidu> pnrv 
pa Tcari ,Dnifl3n dv 12 ,it rwu?*? .renvoi raw bu? Drvm 
araipn ptw dtoq *6 nanvon riNi rawn riN dthi noai Vm 
amon rupona ,p« .nas nunp Dnvn diwq k'pk ,ynp 
nm rmaip noai ,Dniflan dv idu? "m*n ikd*? to^" ,Nova 
nas pip Vna pa wan "laion w d'jiwni nyin ,dd 
nxum nit minj? nw ,nas bu> iai D^yn -12 ,nKT rimy*? .on 
ivk onaipn pru> dii»d *6 namon nai nawn nn dtivt dvn 
o "nax-r jKob nd^"! Nin iti 1 pnp nranu; diu?d k'pk ,ynp 
rnt minj? n^ywi mis ^u? in obyn nui ,T , n'' pip ivn nran 
D^aoin ik angaria mas nmnp dvk dh ,mas nuanp dh dk da 
nnn'' h ^ vVVai .ixun dk pn nj<a Dnxan nainu? niNun abn 

.Dna D^poiy ^ 



'ay ,ot» n«n) ."rvniD^m niypia n'Nnj ,nunp mnji obi in ,u;ipa3 
^nbn in tj?h pi .N22 m nyib mitoV airan p it nniPAta spn d^in 19-16). 

: 4 'pn N"spn 'ay ,np;n iy nova ,nmoai nmpa m nbxu; by 
naun ^u; NnnV D^nsu? pin dsj? aba nvan »3n 'una pn t6 u"n "nuun" 
,nuio3 naVm miu>n pn ^22 V10 mb&v by ^ ."j?"hi .nmra naw u"ra 
inn ntin in^n" :npimn mpoam nuioi pnn bo Nin xnaAi Nanon jai 
nn ,13,103, ,! 7 onmn nnjoi D'niTn am n'nai ,13103 ^ urn N3n 3T13 .nnn 
1310 nnn 'nn — myiyn piVnn pina 'noi ,0^31 jn3 in — o^nnt jbnb 
nyir nn^n tnaibw noib man jto ,3An" :du; ^nbn nmai ."jraV rfrnp 
uooi0 NnoNn jo nvx miwnn . . . naiiynn xbi ■'nab hqq 31 V10 nbxiyn pn 

."nioai Nnnon n^n nbssiyn nbxiyj 



-inn: pnp bun Tn 1 pnp bu> nrrnmb 



68_ i^auan »n« »dj noa — 67 Nnmn ^nxi dwq ^ 
— .Nmnn ^nx *6-r noa nd^n 
— InKQTOn nKi nnu?n nN nnn htv ,p dn :nn iqk 

69 TTT -IQKT JNOD ,pK :Tb "IQN 

win nn bu> inrr'Qnu? nnnon "wu? . . . wu? , nq" mo^n ninnb 
np;n"nu7 -p by aba "tit pnp nn npn" noa by nra wnn by 

."-iin^ pnp nb np 
nrjinn dk da ^wan .it nrpnn nwn ttojh Kin nnm pirn dVik 
,"xinb barny bn Kinn nmbn" :n"nn nmn irm "fcoaunn tin" 
by nnpi dtit n 1 by ann pnpn nnynnb nn -pn pn nn 
wnnb tti mnsnu> pnp iynu>n iuiu?nnu> ,nm pnpn dhtt t 
wnn nynbu? Nuion mpon nnrn nu?p ,myi ^.iraDmi Dn^nnn 
binw bn"u? ,itvtt "^aunn tint"' mu>n ,Nin nins pnp noa in 
pnpn nnani in p wnnw noai ;n"n nmn "noan mu?yb pn"n 
noa abti. ,"noa" bu> nmnm nuiu>an iynu?nn pwan noa itn tit 

bu?n aba xnn bu>n nra ann nn nn^anb nrnumnu? nan: p by 
,p dk :nn nax" naw ir^abu? noun •'ab djqni .Nnmn annon 
nnan psnn ,pN :nn nna — inamun nai nnu>n na nnn nt 
Dnnxm ^n "nn nnN"n pn nsn th nnnn pbnn Dbia ," . . . Tin 
wisbv 2W7W nnan — p*nn nbiyn 71 .bbnn "nn nnx" naw Nb 
nn nTnnb nabm nmum irri fw — "invn ii^P* 1 pinn N^ion 
.y'^i 72 ?nins pnpn njwn pnp m Njnn nn;a nsnn :Njin 



ntn ."o^ro " :Nnm:i n"n '"um pi ."mb btnur nona" :n"n 67 

.Nnirjn n"n prer n'u; 
.nnnpn 'ym pny n^u? nxn ."noan mu^ r3"n bx-iw bi sm" :n"n 68 
.32: 'ny Nav ! 7 nmom nmpa ^abn i"n u;"n n*a yupn 'ju; imp^a by 69 
tap Tinbnnu; 'fl by fito" iD'naT naoab inmpnn D"3anb ruu>nn u;iT2 70 
V^nn nTiynp ■'ixw xbx ,nniN anpa nuxn 73iy 'jaa nui: pnp nrann nx 
riN xbi rau;n jin ab nnn nrm ,iai:y ufli mnpn in 1 bau; pn rn 1 pnp 
nn" :pnp b3 n"no (nap 'ay p ,! ?p nnnna) N"y j ndv ^n^an pi ."nNaiun 
mu mn nxnu; 'jam nui: pnp mtap it n^idii rn 1 pnp ruurf? pmp u«u> 
pnp inmpi p noan in ,- inu; poa pjyb pnpna irx n^idh \wb a"a rami 
nnn irxu; upoa nna uni hndiui rau; nnn »ju> noa inu; nnou; ^am Tn 1 

."nau;n n^n nxaiun nx 
oianm 95 pro ,pnjib ,nmaopiN ,n naa bin ,D"oya "n'b nox" nxo oiann 71 
pN 6 prom a>xrb umon nn bu; ,n n3 uiym »ju>n "n'b noN"n pn nnaon 

Nbi piwra "n ,! 7 nox" 
Nnpnn mnan jo nnann nbiy irN nran pnp nnpnb nmnn Dxy ,ito nTn 1 72 
nuion "iNb xaa an bxu; nna nn© "d , o'' nynu; 'nb xn inx Drum" :no ,n 
noNp N;n uin unbi ?nnnr 'nb an inN arum 'urn 'Koo" n"y 1 nran ,! 733n 
nynb djoni ."nnou; nnnnb" :N;n uin n"n »"uri bu; lunTfla irm "Ixjonn 
nnou; mbnpnn irn ,'jn' n«pn»tt> mnu;3Nn" i 7 'oy ,(63 'yn byb) du; npu;m 



al 



mn Dnmy Kin tit pnp nrarny miT h ncwa ,it nysn ^ 
naion apy h ncwai 64 ."-pnDn" unu> Dnaiou? ,nunn ja ibM Vai 
itk"u> onoiNn niann ]n na bai •'kqu? Dnmy mas pnp nranw 

.-pnon "Tna 

"ma^n mmp nau? ma nt nn na^non nrnan" dk Dau? xbbt. 
nou , fl t 7 orrriQ apy h nn .apy h nu? imPiy jry nans pny 
(nrjtm nm miay nw ,nm Dnyn na) mmp nizn 1 ?^ ,naan 
TT-an ,Dmaan dv na) D'aou nuanp rvtrbuh Knaoinn nou 'am 
nma nrm bw iynu?n moan naonn 'am ,(noai tna 
Dynu?n mas pip Tn* pnp nimann mmp mynna .rmanpn 
bumi msya anpn tithe; tit pnp nu; nam ,iTTn .doiu;2d 
nxunn nan na* .may "wn anpa nmniy mas pnp nun msy 
ip^n omn i>6n am pai ,msy may anpa itn tith" dk Da 
na" :npu?an nanai .rasy bvn am uanp pny "ma^n rwann 
anpa Trm tit n:> nnu? ,ninn Daama ma^ nuanp j*o raw 

."msy bvm msya 
win an nu?pnn mas pnpa rmnri n« apy 'n nu; inmana pai 

:x"y aa kdv naaa yunm am nna 

-.Hjib ywrv am nna win an m*? nn** 
rb npn na^an tou; ,Tn 1 pnp nn npn nos xiv »nd 65 ,wni 

66 ?no^ pnp 



yunrp "rinob nnis* pm 1 p "rinob Nbu; nniN nryv p 1 dv" :n p nran 64 
xbu; nniN 'tou p mm 1 "rinob nniN nan^n 'nrrj "rinob xbw nniN n'ma p 
-jinob nVu; nniN pnunN jinob nniN rpynw "rinob nniN nuu; p pynu> "rinob 
nnis* bbn TiaoV n^u; naiN 'Nau; 'ndu; dj3j Dnja ns' ipbnj arum bbr\ 
."pi nn in nnb o"w\ nwwi vn o^wHin iiaoV 
Nin noun a^an^ mnn nn bu; '"nn uiym ."apy nVi" miaopiK 1 "3a 65 
oiflim nnjnnn nnaon ,95 praa bnx ,"Njn ^n" 6 prnn pi "tun "nh" 
'ynn n«m ,V» "«am" mam to 1 ? man oiain m^n "wni" nna N"2n ns'jrai 

'n nn ,miam am Ninn" :u;naa nran wu; »sa wni n"i , ,n u;n 66 
nmpan vvh on^na yu;in'' m nnn njih m u^m "bnyh win npy 'm tnd 
rn 1 pnpi noai . . . xbm . . . tnd m nax urn" inxn :VvVt nuioi iNnin© 
n*i» 7jn nu;pn nnai ,"im pnpi nanni . . . «*?ni npy »m nat<" 
.inbxu;'? mpn b3 D'tun on^nn njih nw -inssn m V'n n"i ,prer 
'nVir nu;2N pi ,nran na aba pnp Nin noa pn xb tnd 'nbu; ,n^2N nn 
Njm an n'iyipu> mn Nin pVi .noa na aba max pnp Nin naun pn xb apy 
mm 1 'n by mbiwn »ni» vaVu; xnaoinn nou by n^n ^aan nou 7j? N7 nnaa 
.D^mnNi D'Njn nnyau; 'tnd' nonuV tnd 'n t by in apy 'n *v by hawi 
nna njih an .nanpn nnynau; noun nru; D^aia it nyxn nb .4 'yn Vyb nxn 
naunw I'D 1 pnp Nin noau; naion mnb on'nn "Njn ^n" naxa y^in' am 
T by bba nnan xb it nyn 'baaau; diu;d D71n .Nnaoina 'ixaa max pnp urn 
na na lu^n^n p nnxi "Njn »sn"o "^n" nx nVrmn lu^n^n .n^ann nnN 



-inn: pnp bun tit pnp bw nrrnmb 



hi 



— 61 !Nin to pip »tm nh 60 ?nau> Tn Nb nojw 'nd ,jnn 
:N~iao p rmrr m own njj^n m nnN 
.njun dtp njnu> 'rb An inn Drum Nip noN 
.mu>n nN nnn hpnu> nwnb pxao NbN !nn nnou> Pnjnw 

— n^n ,nr^n pip bw mmm ipVru nrnnon nraon pi *6i 
nn -iid -pn ip^mu? nu?2N — npuun m nrnn*6 r6ynu> 
^nm rmrv mn •'ov nn ^ mynp t\v by .bbr\ nm 
nwnu? rDTJO*? *pn bbr\ nm •'Nnu? nn ip^m nb" -.x"y d nsn 
ira :Dnaw •'Nnu? nnu> ,nnsy mTjon by — ipbm nn by ,-p-i2u? 

:y2Q npuun 62 ,"Ti* :DnniN bbn nm ,T-rc 

nNoao b;nn nimp by Dnoio dn nonpn nponomy nanon 
jnd pNU> nn ,novi nno .nbN rnmp bu> Dann <in . . . mc nbNU? 
bu>oi losjn anpo T'n-'i tit ba nrw ,ninn omoa mn: mmp 
NbN iipn ,mino n^p nb ,ruvinn ju?ia . . . ndu ttno in .iosy 
ppnn ni£dn inr .'juin pan' Npn NbN ,;uin ipn tit :nnn: xw\n 
nN D^jnip bnn nmnpa naTJO DnoiNn :naTJDn npibnab 
ba bu> ositx Tino nyivn mm ruunn tit nmnpa d"£din 
— map top ibw vnmnp nn nnpo Trr ba in ,omn DUTin 
bnn nmnpn naToo pNU> DTOipn bnN .'imp u>Nn by it iqdV 
top anpn irN rnM rraunn bu> nnn:n rrniN by DUTjyo 
,'mnp' }nd pN pnn:n nwnb ipbn nN min NbN nih pw ,mj:y 
63 .mn:n rnmp nNU> baa pit nn nation nrnaoi 



bnN ,nu;y niynn np;nn n'ji noan dj? ntou; np;n pnpn nn n^idh mnx 60 

N^airaa tin nhi — am mn: pip ,nu;y nu;an nr;n iVaNi" :rau; 

i"u muna n^N torn" nnoi '"un bp pbin '""in bnx ."nb yup pti ,noa »a 
-nn pi Nayu n"i aw niacin ntn ,"miN onunn Nnp T"m naima 

.^n 

nun: pip upj" :Nin nun: pip »nti n"i 3"y j? dtida niaoinn nyib 61 
nun: munpn w pm (.t nman) niunp u; 1 'aa una 'bnn Njn Na'Nn mu;n 
mm 1 'n nn© nu;pi ."nxaiun n«i nnu;n nN pnn nu^ niunpu> rnu rw 
nnu; Tin xb ndj?u »no pnm" ino 1 © by biNiyb pNi ". . . una nm Njnn" «in 

."nm rn 1 pnp nr;n inynbu; awa "nm nu^ pnp »Nm Nn 
na^ao nti it »n" p (384 'ay pnan) aav Nnaoinau; nynpb mru 62 
anya pny 7010 pa winn u^nbw] aiu mn panic pN 'in "au; nn n ,! ?y ipbnju; 
nauna pnv 'n nanbi ,"pny paaioi nibiyi D^nbu; pNna 'in bbn nn aiu or 
,Trya nbp nuu; Nnn bx Dbiyb :pnv nn nax xax na p© an nnx :a"y tu 
a p nu> Tjbu;inni .nnn nm na ipbnji ,nuu> miya NbN nrx na^no nnu; 
aba nrx naTjo nnu> nbp nuu; xnn ab pnv 'n Du;a n"n 'n" :(n"y ry) 

."Dbiyn max n^by ipbnji niu;n 

.146 'ny ,T"ou;n D'bu;iT p'NJn bu; miabna bnn nnau; 63 



1 



njna pNi 57 .am tit pip nxuniy incw awn ruaioi nuiu>2 nn 
du> xmnn i nnna naan nmo rnaio it 

.*pa nyn ruunni ,fpa »niy rp*nn mnaiN ^ou? nn ,pan un 
.ruuna p no piaaV nVia rimy n^^nnu? 
.o^iyao mv nimya aman pa nanu? ,rnsj?a irsn :mpi 
.^03 ^nw ruum fpa nyo n«tnn :Dnow bbr\ nm 
.n«*na p p«u> no ,mann ■uaV ruur> ruuniy 
.niV&nn nnv D'o^a aman pa nanu> owiwa irsn :mpi 

— P^oiy rvaa nox Nnyu wo ,VVn mi 

— maj6 nVia n^ip-r ,Kanp n«*n mQK np-r 
.niVoN ^nw na rpxi ,Kany ruun ,nam« 

ttv pnpo TT pnp p-r — rnsyo «iVa mQK Npm 
.mas pnpo 58 Tn' pnp pn pNi 

'n ^ injna Kin Tn» pip nnnw nio^aa nyaip it tfuioiy nn 

.Kin mas pip nrjinw nnaion nwio ]w it NUiob ima 
pVa*o namoa paa Dnai nu?nn" :t ,t dticm nju?nn 

:a"y ly du> tfuion now "... namua 

>>m •'oivqV niynn 
.myp niyon mun ■'Oiyn 8 ? 
— 59 -rym n6 xyapi ,Kin ma 1 * pnpT pa :std« -pjn np^dt 

.hnoto ™ 

.nau; m n*? — nyaw Va poiViyn rrV rvtn pa :f? you;o Kp 
."hnqto K»m — K»m naty-roi 

:a"y v D^nosa rmxn Kin mas pip nrarny nnaion nsou tfuio 



V bau> jen nVn x"p np'n xbi fnnb Voi" i^yb xainu; in nonai 57 
'03 naum .tan a"Nu;n .pfloioi prom N'nn 'ur ba nvb 'a pnpa psann 

n ,! ? npi (du;i .*o it) ^nm ^"221 ruun jiad" :Trv pnp n"i du; niacin 58 
^ntn mas pnp Nnpn u"n naun Dnn naxpiD »ju> noa »aj u^n max pnp 
."N'fluaa ntin xbi »ju> noa Na'N «>fluaa ntin »oj noa N'fluaa 
apy 'nV nn© "iyia n ,! 7 xyapi ,Nin hts pnpi" wnn ynn pin xb 59 
nr;niy nya ,na nmrv ."ipia n ,! 7 NyapV'u; Nin np'yn max pnp naunu; naion 
noma jma ,t 7 Vinu; u;"y n 3an ^ nou hj? n;t<aau; »"na baa ■nxn max pnp 
"tot" in "lym" 1*7 yupu; r^V nh^ nyu;n mnn nyanxa pn jint naipV nn ,5 
.nxan 'yn nsm .n^nan nipaa n^u; hou nih ^on '"aai 



nan: pip bw\ rm pip bv urmxrb 

mim 'i bv vbbi •'sb nViy mam^i nau? Dmn ora nit miay 
mmVapnai mmna miu>na unianD ,im pip Dra diu? 
iin bya law nnu da |*oqi .Dn nas nunp n^x mmpu> 

.r\wn *pan muip *?y nnu? 
maa .D"amn nuV? 'kdu?' -pia inx iaon ysn n^an rum 
••Vmi" :ama Kin ,yiap nnw pip n"i ,a"y i mvb mman 
Dm'UDn ik* 1 ^i^P P^ t ii^m mmp biv una onanon 
D^an mmp n^n onyi pa ndwi .pma yiv tni ,Dn t 7 ipnu? 
par imn mmp ^du?" D"amn nypp ,irTn 56 ."nmaya 
'n miayn pbm DNpnb namu? im mmpb pi nonmn "yiap 
*?y laab D^an rnr miay n^izn iai D^yn nab *6 t;k ,unpna 

.Tumi imn Kunu? xun 
mim 'i vVVa da una*? trcj n^nn naon tw by 
nra Tn* mmp namun nai naum na nnn im mmp"u? 
mmpa mim 'i p n^K D^aa ."namon *6i nau>n Dmn 
.unpaa 'n miayn p'ma DNpnb namu? dpdiqi DTnna imn 
miay n^un iai D^yn 12*7 Wa omnn ^ mim 'i mm nmyb 
imn Kunu? in*6 pi rrrau it nam .D^an 1 ? nam ^a nnt 
nyi^u? ion -pi* pa m naon 'flb .Drua© *?y nan'? pa n;uun 
.on tit mmp nm miay nwi D^yn ia r7?a 'a ^y mim 'i 
nmnppnai niraaa n^na izniaaa Dn mas mmp myib d; 
uiyb omnn Kin D^nn imn mmpn nnu> non omma ^aa 

.vVVaa n^a mmp 

nwn 

mim 'i ^ D^Van p .apy 'm min 1 ' h ipVra nrm pnpa da 
dni nau?n m pin imn mmp" mmiVppaai nnan nj^aa 
"nxmun ni< k^i nau?n omn rmn mmpi nxmun 
na. -\^vr\b -pisn u?pann dki .Kin im 1 pip nrm myi^u? ,nViy 
mmpu? ,no2i bm jna mpn ,DPiaan dv i£3 pab ,min'' 'i 
,iQ2y in^ya dhin anpa wii? nnnb Dn nas mmp pk 



'pn ,147 'ay V'rwn pnn ^nvb nTnnn nnV nnnan r 3 " 1 ^Nbna D"n 56 
."isnn? Jim im rrunp rwpn" 152 'yn Vyb sain© nju;a no^nu; tj?d m 
dVin .112 'yn ,n3p 'ay ,n nt 7u;n d ,! 7u;it ,imnnan ,r ,! ?P pan «iov m 72 'jy ntm 



nn 



"T^arw nn« nx 



:w an*? ^it nm V'k 
n anpnV mown 'nm^ nn ^k'? ^orf? na ,u?"n 

— nyma 

nonno paau? nnr miay nwi n^s nai D^yn na nianb 

.u>"n nan pauftn 

h p^on nnu> Kirnnn ^ *?y s nnnK Krrap'u? ynan '•on ran 
paiznn nmnnn D^n i^k nunnpw ninan nunn ^ *?y pynu? 
rnt mnjj nwi ma 1 '* in D^yn na"u> miir h hid rpflVi 

."p* 7 pan nVnnn 
■am ran naib noun 'TinnK Kn"np'u> ynan 1 ? nniKa 1 ? rvn 
rimi pun 1 h nwwb dh fn 1 ' nunnp n^K numpiy nrann ■>£> *?y 
inyipb nnu> niKn monai /pb pan nVrira' iny6u> mu>n 
iaio nynpb onianiy nmnn Dxyn papa*? ur>u? k*?k .D"nnnn bu? 
D^n i n n^ra mwpi nVn max pnpa ik T , n , > pnpa pnpn bv 
irKn nnu? .pnpn reap my <pan nnaa npn irKn in pnpn my 
iaoan D^nn noai Vna pa Tinn pmaan dv min 1 h nynVw 
nnio npy hi pm niannpa Dnnynn Kin nst ban pnpn byn ^ 
.nnpnn bu? iaoan nKn ntiu? ninn 1 ? ton im pip na'unu? 

:iraiy t ,u ninan pau>nn piyi nm 

nison by Kan nan p fin na^oo Dna pK maxn nuanp Va 

,rf?n\yon tp 
.r"y ik noiK pyau; nn 

nimnn paai nimpnn ban uniana mirr 'n Kin nau>nn Knp wnn 

55 :K"y ni? 

nixnn ba by Kan nan pin ,na^oo pa pK niaxn nuanp ba :n"n 

;pynw nn nan pnaia miay nwi 
,na^QD pa pK onaia miay noiK min 1 nn 
.nbnwon Tp» PDnmnn kuk »n nai 
?b"yo K^T KUO K*7 

.masa nia^QO »nu; n"»m :Kran iqk 

pi .Kin nnjj pnp ni^nn ^a nan na min 1 ' h nyiViy u?man nn 
Tuy mm 1 h nyiViy "nia^a nia^nD Tiiy n^na" nam n^ip 
.n^niynn iw ^Vi msnn ^a by Kan na by Dn nia^a rna^non 
n^yiyi rn^nn ^a by Kan na dk nn inTian 1 ? p^ip Kia^K Kmn 



nflTiV 7 2" :'iai naiN pyau; 'n mm 1 'n nm n"i ,30 mvh 259 'ay 3 D^iwtn 
nimn 'wt ,'1 pna urn nun 3"ina nsvu? 'sd ,'idi now mm 1 'n pyau; 'n nn 
."Ita Nnaoinn nn iu;ana ssv pi ,'n t«a ^33 ,n"y i"a ,n"n N"a 



man: pnp bw\ tit pnp urmxrb tq 

^nim nn nan jnV pan nVmna 
.pNa in ro^n noinno :noiN 

paa jn nau^n nannau? nnin 1 'n hid dn nynan pa it toxica 
rcanon tfuion ^ nnmna man pa QJti -pb pau n'rnnaw in 
pai* nVrina" rm;r 'n naiD an nyn^u? ^lyVwn nd^n impa^a 

."in*? 

in) n ,n nrnin ^^nn da n*ain naaa n:nu>Nnn Nirnan 

:(a"y 

,( 54 pyou; 'n nan :V'x) tnq nnn p«ai jnnp rn pV'cn unn 
.pta rn nauftn nainno 'in nnr nn 

mwn Nrrnan i ,a D^pw anaDina man ^unTaa *6w 

rVaaaw 

-t"p tpw nixon xan na 
,7xt\tx> 'n nan inV pajin rn nVnna 
panp rn nawVn nainno 'in ppau; 'n 

Nn^nan nn ddsq (nrVi Diana a"y n) nrmna n'hb onran ,Dna 
^aViyrraa nnumnn Nrvnan nom NnaDina 

mas nan otyn na anpu> Nnaoina N^nn nhq NiaviiNi 
,u;"n nan jnV pajio nVnna ,{fy> :V'x) any nwi 
.pNa in nn^Vn nmnnn noiN nmm 'n 

nynan -pm mi-man tup niNain a"y a: nimna hnt nmy*? 

^nV pa^n nVnra nm nmap n^yun ma 1 * ^ nan DVyn na :n"n 

;nmm 'n nan 
.pNa }7\ nD\yVn noinno :noiN w"n 
iNDa^N N^nm 
?NnnnN irrra n 

nn p^otzn ,NnnnN Nrrop Non •svx am mop pan mnoN 

,NnnnN Nn"nna nqti s 2n :nz>N an in 8 ? noN 
,niua man ina nnn Nn^oa — nr^aV iy"n ur«n Np n 
.ny^a 1 ? u?"n n*? ,niua mas inb n^n NnVoa 

PnVp nn ^no 



.34-32 nmu;b 683 'ay rroiwaa Nrsoin jnnrrb u;"n paA mn -p 54 
nt< nun Nin ,N'n rnyu "tnd nm"u; ymp dn a"n nm n"i nu;a ^an ^in 



in 



n^irn man *?a kidk pN .Vimy *?a nrnaa ainu? 'rnyn ^a' ainu? 
myna rn 1 pnp*7 pnpn aw imp na ann ^np bau> mu?nu? 

.in non *?ya 

crnnnKn i^ynu? ana iio 1 by min 1 h nwu? na Tnor6 \m mnab 
nimp W :ymp Kin ■» ,n unpnn n^a niaVna .a"amn ncwn 
."nnn hnqiu nai nau?n na fnn pia -p^ ,mnT yiap ma^n 
l*a anaw nr by ninnb w" :du? nju>n *paa nna nu?pnn naai 
nwi nm bu? nan D^yn id nniy dh^ yiap masn mmp ^a 
mmp *?a p"nn niyaNi" :pnb nan pnnn ."yiap pat pK t"y 

52." D >ynpn ran 
nnu? maa nnnu> tnq 'n D"annn nn nx tidq mns npna 
nan 0"y a": «i"t) nimna nnan ,rm;T 'na poa irann wts" :du? 
nannn r^n pw ,DnV pan n^nna t"y n^wi ^ nan D^yn 
"iqn pVi ,ip7n jnu nna ^an ,Tn'' mmpD nn a"Ni ,nawnn 
53 ."uiu72 nn ,djdt yiap nawnn nannn r*an nia^n mmp 
ma^ ^xy nil D^yn naw jmin^ 'n ^ myn o nnann np? D^nnn 
nuanpVw incw ^ by na 1 nunann ,an Tn* mmp t"y nwi 
.nawVn nannn D^a d^ni "on*? pan n'pnna" hVn 
"on*? pnan n^nna'V mirr' 'n naio pN dk panonb iy d^ik 
.min'' 'n myn na 1 ? nnnio nimna miy wish nwnv uwn 
winy p ,pa nrni iyuu? ivti p " niri " ::i ^ nmin nawn ^ 
nuia pynu> nn ,]ro) *?y nu?yi -pm ,tm«33 wan k'pu? pi jmaa 
:a"y a •'bnnn nuioa nnw "pso nm« nryVN mi 

?u?"m u"q an nnn min'' an noa 
.nu?ip Kin n"a nwnai Vwn 
:\y"n n^n noiK ,an nQK nmn^ an nQN :nn«n nd^k 
,nTO2 nmx nu;ipn ttt — may ana najrw nxmn 
.ttdV jaw p pnanV n^n nxmn nan^j nVu? 'aV 
— nnr miap nias nan DVyn na ru^n^a 
,u>"n nan ,p^y pu nVnna 
;p«a p nDu;Vn nnnno :noiN nmm 'n 
!pmn n-'V nn inV an jva P^qn 
.Dno nw jua :nq^n n^a^K 
.nnaa n ,! 7 nin xVn jua :K"aNi 
:kd2^k N^nn ,nao wn itnd an :kq^k n^ya^i 



.56 nnyn ,]bnb nxn 52 

,78 'ay r ja^o ,u"xnn d^it ,pitn bn n"w ,y "3 pi«n 'n nu;ip pi 53 
Dj? .onV pain n'jnna t"p nwi nu^ bu; nan Dbyn nau; nmn 1 'n Vu; inu^u; 

.on rn 1 nuanp n^N nuanp© inyn 



nn^s pnp bw\ Trp pnp bv nrrnmb nn 

nnpni" :naonn naan m Dnnnnn Dmnan niaiunn nViya 
npa p na nnyn nyyi" ;(t> n anpn) "naum npa p na ^npn 
w ,p dki .(id iu nanna) "naom inn any myun . . . nmyb nn* 
.Kin ma^s pnp nan nbyn -12 man 'n nynb Dau> min 1 ? 
,r ,n nmnn xnaoin by nin non inaoa ma nn 'n na^ai 
dh nm minj? nwi nm Dbyn nau? ppy 'n myn unan 
:miyn naona innaa .man 'n ^ inony 'a by Npn ,mas maanp 
VVa D'uau? pann jw ,mnina onm n"na apy 'm Von a'V 
anzm npVn ,r"ya pi ,0*712 nnaab 'n na pann p naba n"a aba 
noaa a"aiyn ^auaa wmi diu?d nrjim ram won ,s"p mau> 
jij^m ." 'nn waioa an^nai ,waijaa aa law 'a noa to^m 
Dma nnaab p np n 1 by aaion nnK na pn Kin pnpnu? Diu?n 

.mas pnpa man 'n nynb pnpn au?m 
dn du> unan Da Kin nnv in nnK pnp pa nanann mo 1 ' byi 
i"nn ,Dbyn nan u"m" ^innim 'n ainu? ,anp aann bu? myn 
a' s warn Dp^n D^uau? a"n nmina b"on jmoyub (mm 1 'n =) 
aba s"p np'o abn i"nnb V'oi ,Dnw a" 1 ' a"a t"ya a"m 51 ,ona 
,paoim pram won 'w ba mh 'n pnpa paano bau? Nam 

."a"naa »im uiu?a 'oa nram .tan a"KU?n 
pn nmm 'n nynb aum 1 mas pnpu? mnaoa man nam 
niaanp Dn bna jna Tipn nnu? .bamy ba ia Dnaanau? pnp 
,-nyi nxt .ia opaann bbnw bi \>t*w n-nnb min 1 ' 'n nwwb mas 
p na bnpn lanpni" maxn p maVa nba maanp Npn^ nainn 
. . . nmyb nnx npa p na myn ba iu?yi" ;(t t xnpn) "nxun'? npa 
unn nnpna aman .(na iu nanaa) "nKun*? nnx any n^yu^i 
^ai p^n ^npn ,Vnpn :V'n" :K"y n nvmn ^aaa xmnaa nmn 1 ' 'n 
't won ,opa ''W f^pn D^uau? ^u? ixun ?nsp p^n ^npi ^np 
i^axu? ,na na inm ^y papn ixun xbu? D^uau? nxu?i ,'t f^pa 
^a a^nV — Vnp noxa tab ,fNuinn '"y f^pa i«un k^u? iVn 
yap nan D^yn na pnp paVw nnxn ."nnim pn nan ,Vnpi bnp 
nn 'nnyn ba'i 'bnpn' nrnaa Kin uau? bau? nmrn 'n nynb aman 
uau?n 'bnp' ba ia nnaana anpn uaumu? nnan in nnx bau? 



■nrvn mmpi nxmun nxi nniyn pnn nmn mmp" t>V?3 »a byu; 50 

.nNaiui rau; nnn nrx An 'ju; ananpn© nnxa tos mmp ars mt mny 
b"m nram t"p Q^yn na irrn n^n Tjrai" :du; nn non bya nmai 
Van nnx pnpn 'ibn bsn nnnV sm rn 1 pnp (mm 1 'n =) i"nn inb n^m 
pnp mb yvm nnaia d"n >m ab jat 17 yup ptn >m x"p Ninu; 

."rrr 
.48 'yn ,7^7 nxn 51 



mm 1 'i bv> imw ttooi 46 .Kin nm pip nt pipiz? rvam ,pu 

47 ."-inr6N 'i ncwa Vna -pnn" yirau? 

rnr rmnv n>yiyi in tfryn iq 

dv iau> laion ,mny ai 1 ? dt^dq V^Vt rcanon waion pinaa 
dt> -12 *6ni rem m n ma pm"a ,Nin mas pip Dmaan 
nau?n m nnni ,ain tit pipi ,noai ,Vru pa Team ,Dmaan 
yvorw xbx "Pnarr in*n fan*? tctn bbm m6 inaniun n**i 
by nai D^yn na nVhi :apy m lb iqk ,^np~r -pnyuVi" :nnu 
nau?n na *6 pin pai ,im pipi nrjini ,nir nnay n^iyi ,im 
nyi*7U> kisk nn "Prnn iqki fan 1 ? xytn bbm ,nxaiun na *6i 
hit nnay n'ywi im lai o^yn iau> iaiou> 'a pa NUion 

.im nuaip dj»n 
,n"ain aipiuya ,m unpn naoa unaai pan m 'i djqn 
lai i"^ aani 0"y 'j) nam NTinai" rryn ^nnai n"i ,138 'ay 

H V| 48> r ,» Q f'-^f y -T q"-,^ Xn ^ Hln -q-j □'pyn 

pi .i"an Dn onaanan pai pannn pai s"p irx a"K ,na^ 
49 s"p *6i fanny pip n"TVT 0"y 1) nmna wir\b pnna 
pn nnu> iaio tnq '1 dn piy riaia man pa d^ik .Vxi 
pi i>6 niaaa it nxunu? pao pa ,iai D^yn nxunn ni< Dwan 
,nu>yn njuiyn iku nu? na^ m *6n ,iai D^yna uuiyiy pi ^ 



innmnau; n"n 'aoinn by p^nrrb u/'n tjjhu; no nn (39 'yn ^yb) ntn 46 
p*M» noa onojb pypin oooi ib ran un" :(A"y 17) n ,n D^noa , n7unT7 
D7iN ."nyp n Iiyoi i 13 ^ pip noan d;u;" :nra "inu , nu;7 rvpin d^dj 17 
.mix pip3 noan nu;nj "s^auaa niini" ovimw nnjnn ^ipn 7j? may nan 
145 'ay ,(63 'yn ]brb) du; npu;jn 17 x ,a noa pip 'bn nwn n«m 
n i unflnni" rryn ;jp niN ,ra 'ay ,n' t° ,no7iz; nun ,nu;3 a"om .203 'yn 
;"nanu; nmo 'Vint ,i7aiN »ni vVy hjoj »n ,nn noa pipn H n • • ■ ^ 
."nDiybn nnnnn njpju; ma; ins pip p 17 wu; 'n noa N7N dh7 p«u> 

.35 'ay ,(40 'yn >y7) aw nVu 47 
inn" :n ,n ninmn d i kjd ipbnj pnpn nmrh nninn nbuia '0 by n7Nu;n 48 
ivun na psno nnr nnipn na p«no Dn^a by pin in bnpn ba iu;yi pn nn 
nnuym nna nu;y wiw psno D^unu; nu;y d'ju; naiN mm 1 nn n'Na nn nn 
Dna nu;y nu;bu; now pyou; nn Dnw nu;y nuun ana niyy d'ju; psnn nnr 
unu;i unu; bab n^yu;i na on'y© nu;y nu;bu;i Dna niyy nu;bu; nnr mnym 
naiN tnd nn" :nba mo'n (a"y 10) n ,n du; 'abiyinm ."pn nnb Tj>un na 
mini pn nn nam pynu> nn naN Nnnn nam 'in mv nn Nm pn nn nam 

."xm Nnnn 

nmn© NbN ,pflniu> pnp xm tnd 'nb nan Dbyn nau; nnaio pN nuioh 49 
Dbyna pn nn pab mann pau; bnanb' nn«n nxn .tamn xanon bu;a Nm it 
.riy-nu> 'ay ,n"ou;n d^it ,uabn nnb bairn nao ,mnb niyoj ,'nan 



-inn: pnp bun mm pnp bw nrrnmb 



pna noaa d'nsv btnw byv jnj 'n naio mypN 'n no^b nam 
naopn nna bab nna a p*u> a'W :nna noaa n"na '"un unam 
nma nnun baa /'arm 1 ? dt npnr k^k isaayn *6 dtids nVaa 
43 ."-rnK noa btnwb orb nnpnn p ira jm 'n nrypN 'n 
Drain t d^sv "nm* noa"n nnv orb iyu;a mynbu? nanom 

.nna noa ncnw n 1 by 
nm iiyinaa kt6 inna pnr 'n p^oa anVann Nn^nnn jn 
nna noa *6k Dn'? p*a Npm" in 1 ? nix i ,anVann by nnnn 
pau? nxaiun a^an nm bu? nuanpa nnn nmai* aba a pnsv 
."arayn nVaa nu?a*n *am baa Dmata niaoinn u>"na pbaiu 
ym n"iu? p"m xnayt nma 'n unan nnn nm mn mo 1 by 
=51 'ny pnann niun n in^o ,n"nu>n pVpm ,Dnnaa 

u^ni paoini pmona mas nam urn man ijwV -nnn n*oj 'mi" 
*nu> noaa mas nam ur> p 'k pip p«nn nnn man bau? 
D"p^ H3 Tn" 1 *n nam ni by nn" 1 noaa iy myi noa i^n masn 
nnn masn bab 'n noan annV a"n 'muy irsa xb n"m nVnxn 
nm 'nma 'm« noan pan dto '«i '« m pK»anu> amoan nab 
*6 s ninV mas noaai .nn masn pxsv Nam s"p ids 
nVaan mn aiman nVoa msa D"pV nnva aim ur> nnu> ins^ 
n« 44 'nx noa pn urb pK dnt Ysb NnVonn runa in NaDyn 
Vaa nVaa ,! n D"pna masn nami masn nam nsn aim w 
nam 'mny man? unn nr nmi xaDya nVnx ptn masn mmp 
na yau;K ,! ?sn mina xm ly-rn nam nn n t« . . . noaa mas 

45 nn naiK n"3 

Nnnn annon naonau? o^iypn by mny naa .nu>p mysn dVin 
oca*? N^nn pNi ."^aim , 'nN"n own mas pnp Nin noau? 
^floim on^nna noaa mas nam ^ nn« nsniy nrann nx ra 
nab nnn masn bab 'n noan Nnnb a^n 'mni? irsn Nb" w nsm 
ina nm s aiaa s nx noan pan miyn 'ni 'k ba pxanu? omoan 

."s"p 

orb pNiya ,nain t D^sr nnx noaau? nann Dsyu? nnv nxn: 
'nn NaPN inn noa pn anpnu? ik mypK 'n ab nnx noa nbn 



du; pNi» a"j?N" ib) n ,t D^noa 'dWi mm dj n^unana it inai 43 
."inN noa n^n Vk-iu^ 4 ? dh 1 ? pN dnu;" ntj^s 'i nm*? nni "inx noa n^n 
pwiTpa" nNxaj bnx NnVaan xn^nnn by troouo nini du; p'sa Nin 44 

.V'pVia ,"nnN pu? 1 ?! 
P'oV naoinn Nnayr Dnja n .54 'ay 1 p'o du; nnosiV omix '-1 u;"a nxn 45 
uVmpn mj?i" :T ,i pna (im3 , 7) D'noa Nnaoinn inu'u;'? rvan Nnn 55 'ay '1 
aba to noa nVi »ju> noa n^n pu?«n noa xbi nnu;n nnn noau; >nmn 
,90-89 rmvh ,567 'ay D'noa'? nuiu;aa xnaoin wnb u;"n d^in ."m' noa 

.mm nx nm 



an 



xna vnsb inna^ u?"nn ysn it -pnai ."noan miyy*? pa^n 
Knaoinn noun bbr\ miaw "im pip noa" mm nu?2K 

.Kin mas pnp noau? nyn*? 'Vaan ^u? mon bipb rwp obw 
ywnrb na "pn pa "noan rmyy 1 ? pa^n V^my ba"^ maiyn nnu> 
itfiiyaau? ,mas pnpa d^tit *?y anpi dttt 1 t ^y Nan pnpn nN 
,myi .o^aDini D^rana wan*? a"n masa nmnw pnp iynu?n 
auioa mow "wsuan tint- own mas pip Kin noa"u> nyapn 
nun 1 'n nyn 1 ? ^aa .Kin mas pnp rmniy naion *unn ^ inynb 
.n nyapb mo 1 ^a pa ,Tn , » pnp nsnrw naion 
NnVonn nju>n mo 1 by ysin am mas pnp noau? no V? nna naon 
:(i7 'ay ,pan-raimn) n nuna anna bxvnw 'am 

b^nu^ my bnp ba win ionu>i 
nniN mybN 'n 

u pasr pVoiy nnK noa Nbx banu^b Dnb pa um nnix nna pjn 

pain t 
40 'm win lonw V'n 

:a"y ny Dwoaa Nrvnan nou njiw 

nnia 41 pj »an ,Num 
im noaa pasv b^nu^ bsu? pun 
jD^anyn pa bany my bnp bo inn ionw nmb mnbn 
!nnK k^n oniu; p« *6ni Pponw bnpn ba »ai 
42 .nnN noaa pnsv b^my bsu; -rnbn NbN 



pnp ran Dnb 'on" :84-83 rrmp ,165 'ay n"a xnoa ,nuiu;aa Nnaoin 39 
.Nrvb ■'bairn .b":in 'dWi r"yai .'131 max pnp ran no max pnp noai max 
piybni .nypn PJ^i ,Nin ma'x pnp noan aw :ibyjj n"no 'n i"d i"n 'aoinai 
'baa p>y ^auaa anai awn ,-flyv pnp ib tnipis niyaxi ,rp*a pN Nnaoinn 
."('31 'a) 'Nil n"n du; niaoinai 'a 'y DTioa ,'a n"j nov 
bn ,DUpmn p ntj^s 'n bu; mwa ,rfrx .n pnx' mya ntj^s n nu^u; by 40 
oaoni D'byan nVaxa urx — inynb — noa bu; np^y" :i 5 8 'ay ,1968 3 1 3K 
nabn ,Dna" :du; «poia mm ."narnn by nbiyn pnpn bu; ipbna aba nra miypn 
b'b bu; 'mann-'nnawnn vs\x m nwa rurm ,nt*u nnjnmn nnu^n nxr 
."DnnN mnipna main nbiy «mun» 'aai ntybx 'n 'an nun rrn© »A3 mon 
n'n nry'bN 'nu> naib niyp »3 dn" : 9 2 'ay ,1996 anx bn, mnn noa ,man pi 
pn« ,D'bu;ima noa nanpn bu; rr^«n nainn ;o haw rra »3inn n« nuia 
pina pnpb «pbnn niiyyb imx wann Nbi nxra no'an Daxyb ixn^N tramnn© 

."u;npab 

."truv nn" N"y 3a-a"y pu?iTp3 41 
,t D'noa 'nbiyiT ,n ,t D^noa Nnaoin :rnbnpaa m jru 'n nu^u; jin nxn 42 

.(n"y nb) 3 ,n ,du> ,(3"j> nb) n 



mavs pnp bw\ mm pnp bv urmxb xd 

.mana npio nowi noaa npio now noN 
rawn dn nnn — mann moan npia no 
.nanyn nx nnn — nosa ma^n npia 
,T\yvr\ m nnn nna u>up man nai :Nin naini Vp ,-rivi 
nawn nN nmmy p — nna uruj>u> noa 

noan mnun V?n 'd^tii anaoina amnan noun© nn 
pnp ran" nani ©p^na vmnwrb mn Vim Kmnm ,mas pnpn 
noa nawn n« nnm mas pnp ran nn mas pnp noai mas 
a*? amu> nnao ,naaa nw nmjn ."na©n nnn mas pip 
pnp bu> in na moV? mm mn xb mas pnpa noan na mm 
nyin no*oi noaa njrw nn*u" :ni© nmun nbn ^p'na nos 
nin^n njnn 1* nau?n nix nnn — mana moan nym na rana 

."nau?n m nnn — nosa 
nsn naani nna nsn ■'nVurrvm Nnaoinn pa rrann p nan: 
^nVunmni anaomn now .D'wnn pa npnnnn nn np^a ^u? 
n^T nmjn .nmm 'n nwu? ^ by Kin mas pnpa noan nn mmv 
noan na D^rny ppy 'm man 'n nc© ^ by Kin naan nou 

38 .Tn' pnpa 

.nanp nju>n ^ nunmaa wxm npnnn oya Kb d^siq 
niznmaa own npi^nn D^sia un© -pa am nnvQ irnaV© nnpnn 
VVn Kim ,nniN nwv xmn na nmtb onia 1 un© nanp nju>n ^ 

.Iprn 

in^u? nnnnna .mas pnp Kin noau? ncwn na nan*? nVn 
rpnb na jnjiy a"y kqip xanb yunm am nna xjin an 
npn nxun ^qi ,n ,, n'' pnp n ,! 7 npn nou nj© ,xmf 
n^ npn nrjin nj© imim 'n "Pma^s pnp n'? 

-nn 1 ' bi noa nn Pma's pnp r\b npn nos w© '•nqi ,Tn , » pnp 
pnpD uanp n« mmb jnu ns^an p dni ,msy ^ai insya anpa 

?mas 

mas pnp am noi3 jtVnb na jru© nqip naan nyib 

btnw bi xm" :du? n"nn nana lyn^nu? /'^auaa t\x"i own 



yup p«u> pnp ba" :u"n ,n"a u;ipan rara rrobn D"aann ynnn Dnyi3i 38 
-mnb nnp 1 nin anp' dnu; .nxaiDn xbi rau;n m xb nnn u»s jot ib 
nyvn nn nnn T'n 1 pnp pa navs pnp jot yupu; pnp ^ai ,nna nnnabi 
Trr pnp" Nin noau; D^mp mo? inanpna inyap riNi ."nxmun jin nnm 
'flV ins pnpb nr ;io jrm bit*" :inan n;u;anai du; nnaia Nin "ins pnp pya 
pnp bi ubvx bbirw ••sb ,nns pnp inai nxmun nxi naiyn nn nnn Ninu; 
nnn u«s jot pup p««> ^31 ,nt<mun jini raiyn nnn rat n yupu; 

."nxmun nn nVi naiiyn jin 



ft 



nbarw mnx ns 



nxt naa ,Dnaan naVin nyu>n D^ina nnnu> pn ipoy ia mwpn bai 
anp ran" :nymp Dpnyn pa nu? rann nanpna nnn n nju>n 
nnnu?n pa nrnna rwx nmnn ,wm "nyu>na msy . . . nyuma 
"nyu>na msy" nyaip ana prrana poyu? nnan fnab rara ipoyu? 
37 ."anp ran" maoan prvana poyu? pan nV?an fin 



,rm;r 'n Kinu> ,xap wnn nynnu? nninna mu?nn ta nViyb noun 
:K"y a dtids ,l ?aaa an^naa umsn nxvn ,iias pnp Kin noa pnp 
— pino D^oawn na naun kqo nna uau? iVaa nnia min 1 pn" 
noan min 1 'n nynnu? nn ."piVn ma^s pnp paw ,nxQiua w 
.apy hi tkq 'n nu? onyna t6iy Kin may pnp 
tit pnp ik mas pnp dk ,noa pnp bu? la^ua it npinnn ^ by 
ua pau> pnn by onoion nmpan paw nnann na 1 nxana ,ain 
.'Vaaai •'aViznma ,Knaoina w:tib nsn nr pn .jprn bVni Nmna 
jf ,i D^noa Knaoim .ina nimpn pau> D^rrann nnaa j*o pTi 

:irjiy (165 'ay jana^) 

nam nvnV myy nyanN Vn nnn Dya 
Pnawn nx nnriD ma :noa pm VVn nn i^nu? 
Prawn nnnu> njwa lA up -mx noa 01 :DnV 'dn 
.nawn pnni njwa lA ur> oToa niNO ufoyn nann 

.nmyn bo vby nan 
,mas pnp noai mas pnp ran :DnV 'on 
nnn mas pnp noa ,nau>n m nnni mas pnp Ton no 

.nawn 

D^noa 'oViyinp an^nan nom dji nnsn mas pnpa noan nmn 

:(K"y j6) K ,1 

,nw nmnoi nmm Vpm wp^nn pV unn V»nnn . . . 
,mas pnp noai man: pnp ram V-Nin rtyp^no 
.nawn m 'nn man: pnp noa naw 'nn 'nn: pnp Ton na 

■.d^w DTioa ^aaa xn^naa nxt naiyn 

}-\xb dk nawn nx nnn noan dn jttp nnx mVa :n nan . . . 
Pnawn nx nnnu? njwa w im noa mi :DnV -\m 
.nawn nx pmmy njwa Mb ur> D^noa d^nqq nnv nann K^m 



:( 2 2 5 -226 'ay pna^) j" 1 ,n ndv Nnaoina iriiy© na pTTOi pin pVi 37 
.'njJiyna insy'u; i^ann u;a333 n^u; "ovran Dnny ps© njnu;a mas ^aa" 



nia^ pnp *?U7i ttv pnp bv nrrnmb vb 

bm pa Tinn 

,Dni£>3n dv na *6ni :tkq nn ib nna pm"a anay won by 
Inamon n**i mu>n nnm ,Nin tit pnpn poai pvu pa Tram 
V?an n"n ,N"aonn nu>pn "?nmn nn*n jan^ Na^n V?an i*6 
pa Trana p -\mb bw -f^Tn n"Ni" :nn -nrrrr na*n |N/a tctn 
nm D^ron vn^ nnaa any dhi pai pan p ib^Q sm bra 
."tapb NrcNTj an^y ^lab tit pip pna (p) 1*7*0 p 
33 TyrT pprsa NrcNTj Tonn -pm panpu? pon V'n" :pnm 
nVi nau? Vna pa ^nVann pnm pnnan myi pits pnp Tu?n 
36 ."maDinn urvn id 35 piT* bwn prion ptfan vnnn nn* irn 
wan© niNnnb niaomn nmia pu> .nu>p M^n prvnn dVik 
amu? ,nman nju>nau? anp *unn nynb Kin nm pnp bm pa 
*6" :n ,n nimna nuniann nju?nn Dy raiynn nra pniT 'n 
•an nm b^a nniN pynu? an ranp nn'n '•a b^Q nna pa irn 
tm it njwn ob on ."mop nrcn naoun Dnzor bvm naia tut 
nyn*7 pn Kin nm pnp Vina pa Tiarny nisoinn nysna nm*? 
"d^utit' ^q" nnap nnow naiow nniT 'n nynb bin ,pynu? 'n 

.Kin Tn 1 pnp Vina pa Tinnu? nu>2N 
:pu?*nn DsiTra msomn nmb y^oV mpn w naiyV 
p Nma nju?Dn ."niT2 pnp rrwn . . . Tann ona ranpw pan" 

■>wr\ coa iyapju> nniayn nunsn a 

nx pnn 'di wjan narn jiino 'a pmr »n omw 'a uwn o"an 
fpijo dho ^nw bnni WNnn una*? ooaN nVyn »ni nnunn 
pm pnonni nVom onnpni nijain ^nw nn^m nmn Vanni 

u iar D^na n^iy 

n^ann niN ni^ynV iyapj njinu? ,dtu? D^na nu?y n^b^ fina 
n^nnau? ninn^i .pnnnV nnxi iao^ pm innjnV n^on nxi u^aaV 



Dnnm . . . iVinu; xybm n^a^n nanyn -non Vyb 33 

pa iN3 pnnnn ir'm ." . . . raoiaV poji .poj*? pnnm .rnnnV nruoi ^nja 1 ? 

.rann ^oj 1 ? rann nrnn 
nima 34 

'n nu^n moij) a o*?) n ,a aav ■•nbvrvi tnnn xanon bnx 35 
— "pmnm nVoni" non niynaa kti .Nin rrr pnp pnnnu> npy 
pnp nn rn 1 pnp nr d^'n*? nn dw 1 ; htu; a"pt< pnnnb nanp np" 

."nu^ 

nu;pa s"3onntt> njn in ."iov n"n" du;3 ,T , ayu t 7i n"n ,d , ju;'' 'omn p 36 
'oira Da ." . . .TQP071" in^nn n»m bp o^pa 'omn "pm"a n^nn by 
n"n 'oinn ^rvunp D'snnau? ^Vn D'jiuwna Nbu; .d , ju;'' 'oiraa u;"t<nn 
rrainb ib biDH j"n ''fl" :'id 3pjr> 'n nax unpi TnyoVi n"nn b"ti ,niOT irn 
."inra mm Na^i p"n ma rban na^ab to'VT a"3 »n»ano 



xrr'nnn \n m nViy Kin ius pnp DmiDn dv nau> mim h new 
:(N"y ry D^noa ,n"y t Kav=) n"y n 1 piruon 

,njno — iron Vy pm iron Vy uuriy pa. ,p>x :*nn am 

.pynu> m nm 
:~iqik mim •un 

.nxm ira — irao by my pa ,njnn — irao by my 
irao by irxu? ,rvav nmaon ora bm inn :pynu> m lb noa 

Iranni 

30 !nn^a mnin hnotoiz; 29 onison Dvb mn :nmm m ib noa 

Kin nm pnp Dmmn dv nau> omio pynu> hi nryba 'n da 
njpon by mwpnb "ik m by dw nanin^ anrnnn unisnD 
umam maw Dmaan dv bu> Tywi na :"nK mi'ma" ramon 
umsm maw nm miny nw pi ,iniQ , » DbiD — jmnnn onnN 
pynw mi 31 nTybN 'an .mm 1 an nm .min' dVd mmnn anna 
naun pNW ,n3^ tmm ibm ,n3D , i jinano'iy ny iym innaiN 
,nnn nins naun pau? :Knm Kb" i^unpn by pnnn ."nnn mn* 
«in pw .nnvn Kin man — "nnn paniwn naon paw aba 
dv nau? tfuion bu? nnnmb on^nnb hd wxmn nm na nun 
,ynu? an" :du? NUion -pynnn pin Kim .nm pnp ivk amsan 
nuny ,Tn , » pnp Dmann dv na" nnian nmb 32 nTybN an 'ym 
P'hiasn nn*n ranb taw bbnn iab ?nninn nwiy ivn in nmnn 
janb nd^t bbnn ,nV nnntfn tfuion npmj m mpn ajib 
nnnn ^na nbiy myba 'n am bu? poiws ab ."psniun nnxi 
,xn da imy it newi ."mm nnxi tNnb ntnt ^dq" iwpnn 
bu? Tywi na bw inn n"y-^"y no Nnrn "ix n^ip nx nnw 
xp mn2 nmnp" :nnxn nnn nnt mny n^ywi Dmann dv 
amsan dv na xnn nyibw jNDn ." . . . nm nump unw nnnx 

.Nin nnjj pnp 



.Nin ma; nn»n nd^n .nisn 1 ? Ti» P«i ,mim mnua nu^ pnpn mnin 
Nnmnn nx nrt d^djo ,nu^n mnin nxmuu; n"i du; niflDinn man 30 
'an pnntna nu^a ^bn nam pn" :DnnD3 Nara n^anon Nuion mpvab 
by duiu;23 D'unann srmxi mm 1 'n nm d^in ," . . . (j »n ndv) ft i«>sin 

.n'niVnpan mian nju;nn inu^u; »a 
n^Nniu; ,n nD nro -jinn nurnnn pi "nTybN'"? nna o"u;n mioan 31 

Ninu; n"'o t 7 una irjaV© Tn nna baa pi ^nrybN Vs] :o"u;n nmona 32 
nn bu; 271 ,n aa la'nbi "nrybx 'n 'ya Nan" :n' s aa dj a"ya baN .Diana ma 

.D'janb u;nnan 



-inn: pnp bun m 1 pip bw nrrnmb 



nmson nv iq 

dv -i2U7 -imou7 may n-6 tf-iau> Nam Nuion rupon ,niato 

-I2DQ > 3 £ 7 O^WD IT tfUlDl D^IK .1112 pip D'llflDD 

d'Wdd in ^vxi .Kin im pip nmaan dv naw nnaion nnipn 
nN nnn nasn nunp" ^niVapnai rninn iwnn mm 1 ' h bu? 
nN i6i nawn a 1 ? DTin ]?x tith nmnpi nxmon nai rau>n 
ran -p 26 .Kin mas mvr\ Dniaan dt> na iny-fru; nViy "nxnion 
28 ."pm"n Dnny an*7 ^onn m mm 1 'n nn 



n"n /'un ana Nin ra pip nmaan dp nau; Dnny an bu; inynb naona 26 
aman (bNnur bnp ba byi) Na Hunan imN byi vbyi Win" :Nm to nNun 
nna pbn naur onaoaa Nbu;) "(bamy bnp ba nyai) inn nyai nya naai 
Dnao'au; nom pn max nNun n"n pns 1 rn» nNn .uuAb naa nmiDin 1 "un 
nonmn a© wxion ,'b piAmi n"n ,a"y nj ^nV 1 "un nynb mnNi .('ow 
nuny pm 1 pip nmAan dv na :nniNn nanb" irm /'Vybn mybN 'tt wyl'b 
naonu; nNma i "un -did jint ninnb ,Tsa 'n Ninu; "nmnn nu;iy ira in nmnn 
naona maw du; Nnion ba in Hon bya nynb pNi .mm 1 'nb in na 1 inia nr 
i"nn irmn p"nbn (a"y nj) 'mi du; pmm" imam nbiya .mm 1 'n bu; inuV? 
a"; o^nan vnai Vwn n"n Na Nin ibum a"v nan Nam (mm 1 'n =) 
ima mjb warn nnpaa pnNn nu mn mum mas pip mb a'um u pnaann 
'-i pais npibnnb bba nmurn nrNis npna du; Nvnon nN lurpAis u; 1 ! ."n'-man 
nau;n juai ,nm mas pip in I'n 1 pip dn nmaan dv na i a;6 tnd 'm mm 1 
nu;pi ,n"i yxi nhn 'Npi i "un '^a 'ia iu;nt st 7 piaTii" n"i du; nat< 
'm '"wts ,Nyavn »im b" 1 mau; maan n"n Nin tom pa na fanV 
nu;Ni nu;pa t"j;i na bu; ima nVi nai Vyb , NmnNi NrmVaN 'Npi i"^ 
Njnnm »au>ni ibu; i™ bu; nan dt 'j^n anp 1 tn a"Ni warn nnx 

'mu; j?au;a baa p u;nab i "u;-i ! 7 nnan rrnnn »aj 'nan jiiym xna^ ,'npax 
nnan 1 as irjabu; notui ,wnm 'npaxi 'jnu; Nam onoa 'n;a Noma 
p 1 : nbx bu; Dnyib .Nnaj n"i ,u;"u;nn Nuioa jmn u;ma pi ."^m nu;m 
janp nNT baa pus bu;n nVi nan jin wan Nin ibu;n bmn pan dn d;u; pmb 
na nanpn abb nmaan nva miayn nv mo na o"pb pNu; nnxn ,Nin mas 
.nmaan nv bw miasm moa 'mnn pbn Km nan nanpn nnu; ,nmaan ur 
i anrb iu;imaa n^nn bu; injia nxnja iti .btnw bbi bv> mas map wrw 
mnua mas pnp pjyb ba nn xnv msy Nin nm ' i aKi" xbtw xnn;a n"n a"p 
Kin mas pnp ia D^ibn Dim nuanp bai V'Nin ibu; pnp a'Pva u; 1 ^ a"yNi Nin 
on nm 1 nuanp xn'n ibu; Vni nau; a"yN " :n«niou> nnx n"n du; pi ."nnp 
Dim nuanpa Dm na n^ibn Dim nuanpi bwn n"n nm 1 Dna mnnm ub nmi 

."nxannu; ma nr pyb 
an nnx pnmbn nnss ^anb Nnx an na pan wb nnN" :nu; mnxn 'a by 27 
m 1 na Nbm :mxn nn ib nnx pm .xbm nnmb xbi ,Nm mas nxun :Dnny 
Inxmun nxi nau;n na nnm ,Nin rn 1 pnpn ,noai ,bnx pa mnm ,nmaan 
Ninu; nu;ax .yimn nx wanu; mm mna xb "?masn nntn i^nb xa^n bban m6 
.tamn xnnon p in xnx an na pan bum in insy Dnny an bu;n 
by nVi mm 1 'n nu'u; Dsyn nbmnabn Nam nmnn nju;nn yimnu; nanon 28 
Nnnon bu; ipvnu; NbN ,"masn nnNn jNnb Na'Nn bban iNb" :aaab nsnn pvnn »a 
Dmaan ni 1 na nniNn nanb" :Nuion n;u;nna Nama ptybN 'n nana Nnn;n 
nan n^b D'Nnm pin Ninu; ,"masn nnNn jNnb Na'Nn bban iNb . . . nm 1 pnp 
." . . . pnn"n Dnny anb Namu; yimb m n;ms ba Nbb naym prybN 'n 



■ftavow mx us 



nKT TQi t 7 ,nm pip pb Tn 1 pnp p pia nj6 pram lam ,xn 
rrrnj nrai oinnb iV'sni to pnpn mrmiy namon mini *?p3 
opu Kin nixmo rpm n;6u? nn .Vm P3 1 ? xb *\x rn 1 pnpn 
Vnnn nN *6i ^Tin 1 'n ny-n ,to pip fib fn 1 ' pnp p Vnnn 
jinmpnb pt ib ynp pnw nr fib imnpn 1 ? pr ib ynpu? pip p 

25 .3py hi tnq '"i ^ Dny-D 
mo dvi n3U7 rem n;6 ins pip pb Tn* pip p mrann 

:K"y o top nym n333 da nanism 

dv m bxiw iu>y xb nniN :pnv nn noN -pis nn noN 

,nma3n 

,n"VD bx-\w bv ]7\wrv u^nru now :onoiNi d^nh vm 
.xan oViyn "rf? pinna 03*713 rDnV nnoai Vip na nnjr 

pDini bp :r\m 
ttv pnpi ,dVip nu>np mump p«u? pu>o noi 
jnV'po nitrtn ,nau; nnn — 
,nnx pnpi jOViy nu>np irwnp-r ,unpo 
?pu> *n n*? — rra uniyn oniasn on 

ox .nm pnpi Trr pip piy onTi ^y naim Vpn loonu? nn 
nn ,mu> nm pumn nsun nyun 3npnu> wwin bv vrc pnp 
.Dnisnn dv nm nnn nnun nyun nnpnw nn* pnpu> pu> 
mm 1 ' h no^u? kdv n333 tfuion njpoaD xbw n ,kisjk ,ir*a 
,pnpn nou? DnoiaKi D'wn ninipn ^ 3n nsion anno ,n3nsnn 
,namoi raw nnn in3npn ax pipw Kin ,nn* pnp ik rn 11 pnp 

.pnpn vunpm pt ynp dk *6i 
namoi n3u? rem n;6 y3ipn pnpyn D*y n;6 pn *6 ,itd nn'n 1 
t nDTinu? nmnpn n;6 da *6k ,min'' 'n no^un yvo unsd 
niV3 ivm .mm'' 'n ^ inyn nx -psm hd 3py 'm tkq 'n 
no2i Vna pD •'nnn ,Dni23n dv na mm'' 'n by D^p'pinn nyn^u? 
nmnp Dn nram nnt mny n^yu? ,n3i D^yn nui vr? nmnp on 
-\r\xb nn3na — -jd by p^in px nam N^ion njpoa ^Vi ^n^ 
m3iD NbbDD nViyD mm 1 'n no^ra onaiy d^iu? nmpau? p^yn 
dv nau7 ,ivm .N^ion bv r\iwx~\r\ nnysnDi xn ,, n33i n:u?D3 
D^yn ni3U7 xbbim nm mnnp Dn noui Vna pD •'nnn ,Dni23n 
mx ^33 p-6 nnyji .on T'n 1 ' mnnp nram nnt mny n^yu? ,n3n 

.r\bxr\ mnnpn p 



.n«> ^u; mini bpn -pflnu> 'n^hn na Nan pin mm 25 



nun? pnp *?U7i pnp bv nrrnmb nb 

it nypp ."namon nai mu>n nnn tit pip pNi namun dni 
pnu? npy hi tnq h bv ony-D abi ,min'' n bw myna nidn nti 
.namoi raw nnn ira ynp irx inmpn \nw pnp 
^u? iaio Kin nnu? rpm pa 1 ? ympnu? anno 'w pi pi Da 

:n"y-^"y iv D^nom iraw pd pnpn 

on on noN 

.nimV naw njnj n^w ,naw anya naw bw bm mpw paa «u>n 
Vjjk mm 8 ? naw njnj on — Nan .[osn mmV naw njnj Na^oi] 

.man* pnp 

byN mmV naw nana nn »na Nan :Nana an*? w an noN 

— iNobyn nipirn 
.n , n , n , N n*? nmo Nnaa 'sm oa*7 :n ,s ? noN 

rvyn *6 •w pi bw onnmn lanw Nana mi m Dau> nnnon 
^n *6i ,"nn^ pnp nimb nnu> nana nn " nyppn by 
.mm'' 'n ^u? injna ^n ,mnnpn jar yapu> pnp 
:n"y nb pnnaon mnan Nin nnn'' 'n nroa naiyn ^oia mpa 

— nawn nN nnn nrrcn pN nnaNn Nnwn :"aN nnN 
;noini bpo mopn nN nnn nn^n pN 
,nniN nnn nn^n pN — mopn Mao rmTaty naw nm 
nnn nnnn nnn xbv pn wn — nawn nN nnn Nnw mnp 

— PnniN 

xbi ,tw pnp 8 ? Ninn — nioV unpn ^naro Dya a^nan Nn n^n 

— .row 'm 

23 . . . naim Vpo Tn 1 pnp nnn nnnn Nnn n*? (on *n) Nan noN 

Nin raw mm *nb anianiy min 1 'n nwizn naiy "in Dau? nn 

.ttp pnp pnpn nvnn 

. . . piN . . . tzn 'npu? D^nntn ^a" :n p D^nnn nawnn by ,myi 

:n"y to naxa "boa 

.Visa pi« 

,nyno nns pnpa bin ,ttp pnpn kVn law *6 :nan nQN 

,nKQTOQ noini bp 

,ttp pnpn Vna pa Vjjk nbVDQ nnmn n'jw nxQTO no 

,nns pnpn onn Vjjn nnmn 
,Trr pnpn Vna pa bvx robin nnninu? nwm 
.no^ pnpn omn pa nnninu? pn irs 
24 . . . ■'N^nK na Nan rb ipno 



nmnnn dxj? by vVy pbin Nin pN "in bv mini bpn by pVin rai dn d;i 23 

.nnu; rrm oa 1 ? nas pnpi rn 1 pnp pa 
.HNnn nnynn nxn 24 



^niVapnai a"y ty dticm arvnaa irjiyi 

?non T\nbn no ,'n npo nn nu>o nan :pan urn 
,npi03 ma mum noai Ton*? k^k vnab xbv "sh 
.nKQTOa iV'flxi— npioa ,n3U>3 iV^ni — njnna 

— pun ma^ mmp n«\y 
.oanpiaa 'nV uyyn n^N nnwiy 

— Day anpm DnVn ^my ,inp anpm nnip nm 8 ? pan 
Vxn^ ua 'n npn nu>o nam non mn^n 
.]b)ib nnN nym 20 iyap 3inan 

,"pja ma^ mmp n^u?" ^mVapoaa m ainu> ,*unn nVaiyn 
'n ncwa nmy ainu? nnna nViy ,yiap Dnxan ptxy mmp nVi 
Trr pip pnpn nu> invn Nin nNniui naw m^nnn Dnunu? ^nrr 
.n"? ik yiap dk pnpn inanpn jnt kVi ,nm pnp in 

:du> D^nosa 'Vaan mnoa pi 

— ?n nnV un tai" 
— Tnn un worn ana w . . . »ans 
man ns pa up Nin un :xrnx nin 
,mo uniy Ninu; noa ,V»Vdi nnn ran 
n/tn — man: mmp nNU> bin 
."oanyina 'n 8 ? iinyn n^N worn 3ns 
,D3HyiQ3 'n 8 ? iu>yn rbx wonn 3n3 w 
naab ptan nu^ mmp nnu; :wqn nin 
033*7 pto p*n Drf?n ^nun nmy b3N 

— iru\i anVyn Tnn 8 ? n^k 

.I 8 ? you;o xp 

:*0 KpO^fl ,NU>J nflDH in H^IJ? DJt pi 

,toani TO3u;q nn;iu> nVi K»an ,anrny p pu>ni pnp nt 
,n3TJ nmop K»an rmn pNi nana nmop K»an nr ,pnp nr 
Kun Vy nVu; nKun kud nr ,pu7nj pnp nr 
.Kun by nVu; nNun kud rmn p«i 
nKQTOn nNi n3U>n na nnn nr ,]wm pnp nr 
22 nNQiun n«i nnu>n nx nnn Tn 1 pnp 

D^yaip ,D ,, K , 'U7jn nuanp ny Dnana xrov p pyau? 'm natn Kano 
nau?n hk nnn nt'V jD^nnnn in n^nn Dnanpnu? nirnnn nm pa 



i^nu; pi .(a ib) i ,t D^noa 'nVun-p ,; n, n r pna mnN xnao ,a"p ay mran 19 

."nNDTOa r^a p'N ma's nuanp Vai" :nju;nn by du; 'aViyna 
tto nnn pi ."yap" :du; xnaoai mmaa bat< "jyap" :du; 'nViyna 20 

.u;"u;nn 
.19 'yn *Tyh nxn 21 

^biyn-'jiyn nnn \a ■•btnvr pN NmnN wov p pynu> 'n nniN p 1 ? nanai 22 
lie r ni^na ,nan nanaaa nrapaa .(mb Tixa) n ,n niyna ,nan nn^n -run 

.1210a n ,t nu;na du; dj n«m o^iriya a 



-inn: pnp bun Tm pnp bv nrrnmb 



nmnp art* dh ,1112 mmp dh dk da nnt muy nwi mix ^ 
dk pi nan Dnxnn nmmy maun *6k D^om DTnrD mix 
,prft n*miy ^d ,pN .Dm Dpoiy nb mim 'n vVzji ,ixun 
,Dm23n dv -i2u> "nn*n fan 1 ? ww" ,Nnm amon mponD *6iy 
po Tinn *iaiy nmon iy d^iwni nynbi ,dd nm mmp nosi 
pip xbx ira nxun n "nn*n ]xnb ta^'i .on nm pip Vm 

.Tm 



nnrv 'i nvim nnmyn nmpn 

18 :wm i ,n ninna miynn 

pnpn p pnoia '•ndw nn :nnm d^q^V niK nVaon 

.Dn^nn nn 
nnV VVn nn tiqn 
. . . -mm dudu> dvd -mm d^d^ niK kju> ^d 

-."•how nn dhV iidk 

nntn trrw nyun ntcr pu> mm o^dw dv nbaDD onnDN dn *6 

,pnp m tranV 

man mnu> nyun nKjr nVw mm dud^V tin n^aoa nom-i 

!p~ip m mnnV 
iWn nn pb tidn 
,nmn nam nrnV Vnu> -mm d^jdu? dv nVaon nm 
!pnpn nrvm pip m mnnV rvimi mnu> nyun n«jr nVw 

^ndw nn dhV vidn 
,nnun nvrf? Vnw -mm Dnnty dv nVaon omos dk 
,nnx p-ipV Mtn Tm pipV ntn ivmy n imy 
-mm d^du;'? ni« n^aoa nn«n 
. . . nux pnpb nVi Tm pipV n'? Mtn nV6n pmy 

Dvyn nnai D^ia^b tin n'pann na pnpn in an^ia "xnw nn 
n^nn ton nnu?m pVi ,pnp n nnpnb pniy pt ma nV?my 
dv n^ann nm" nn n^Niy ^yn .(1 n 1 anpn) 'mnu '•o''' -pnn 
nnxi trnu; nyu?n nxx'' xbv nmn nnu^n nvnb ^nu? -mai D'jnu? 
pn rnnnb u?^ wav nn on^n ,"pnpn nnnn pnp nn Nnnb 
pnpb k^i Tm pnpb k'? ,, itn nVnn pa" nnu? .n^n in 1 ? nnu? 
m~\ tw \i~\pb nxn ir^u; ^ i^^ 7 nnu^n" p pxu?n 
n-nn 1 ' h irunnn nnnn nb-y •-kqu? nn nmn nn ."mix pipb 
px nr pjym .nmn nnn nm pnp bin nnu? nnn irx tt\ > pnpu? 

.^my nn by DpVin bbr\ nn 



.n J pis ynrn Niaom ,n du; Nnaoira pi 18 



:TT3 nbbo oipj n^k 
,Tnn iV'SN riNQTOn nNi nawn nnn — pup uqtu? 
nKQTOn nN nVi nawn nN xb nnn — pup hot pNU> Vai 

13 .nujn iV»fl«i 

,mp Njnn *?y tnq 'n innznpn p^on 1 ? nsm Ruioniy nn 
av nau? uTn /'main nnan fNnb Ka^n y?an" ^nm 1 'n amu? 
new 1 ? -pa y^i ,an nm nunp ,noai pa 'nan ,amaan 
.it ninwaa nnn ton ,am mas pnp amaan av nau> ,anny nn 
na NVni" anp wnn *?y apy 'n by mnznp *?y nooian rrmn 
pnn pai nm pnpn nxum ,nnt nniay toywi ,nm bw nan a^yn 
,!?Tnn nnan fan*? aa^n y?an ,nxmun m nVi nawn na *6 
nniay nw*i nm ^ nan D^yn na 'a naiou? '•n paw au?a 
,amaan dv na o naiou? pa a; -p ,an ttp nuanp nxum nnr 
^ anyn n'npnn tfrnn 14 .an nm nuanp ,noai ,bm pa Tinni 
namon nai nau>n na nnn — yiap nnw bl'v apy 'm tkq 'n 
m *6i nau>n na xb nnn irN — ynp hot paw *?ai nwa i^sk 
niajj pnp ,pnpn aidw nrm 1 'n new n^nnn ,niam i^aki n^aiun 
15 .nxaiui nau> bu> an^nn ^ an^nnb anun Kin ,Tn 1 ' pnp in 
ninipQW ,nnann 16 it n'nno tfuio nw nnjpDn*? mrja aViN 
jnou? .rnirr 'n newa anmy ^Nnnoi a^max ,D«wn la^iw 
an^nn ^ in an^nnb anun am ^n 1 pnp in mas pnp ,pnpn 
noai ^na pa 'nan ,amaan av na ,it nwvh .name nau? bw 
xbx ,yiap ananpn pru? aiwn xb nnaiun n**i nawn nx a^nn 
n^yu? ,ma2 ^w nan a^yn na ,nm nmyh .majj nuanp anvn aiwn 
latw aiwa t6 nxaiun nxi nawn nx a^nn q?x nram nnr nmay 
nan abyn nai n^n 1 pnp nxunw aiwn ,yiap ananpn 



p"m jnni xu;a" »a Tj?a ,3py 'n nax n"i j Navb rwiTni in s" 1 13 
"dVw ssbn" tot; noun inyibi /'nuiiyV nunun wVn ni vVy n^Vinn dj? 
muni noa non tnd h nm nju;an juai ,nonn 'ipb snfloirni nju;nnu; nn 
.noa •'ixb tnd 'm N3 ,! 7N dh D'Njn '» nu;2N d'jin .Nnaoira 
u^at" :'ia anv na nrnxn to n"i (ruVn 01212 3"y m) d^u; 1 niAoina 14 
pi ."Nm NnaiVa Ka ,! 7i Vyb naxi Nana nVti dn nih max pnp Vyb 

.nniNn nanb n"n a"y j ,u;"Nnn rnaoina 
:a"nr n2i j"a wan xto n"n nnx n"n n ,a nmnn niwnb aiu dv ni2Din 15 
.nuun was dj?u nih a"n jnju; Dj?um ana n"aanm ,a"na naVm a"nn u;"m" 
aba .a"nv nai i"a wana 'an V'o »oj p"nn main ntaj .a"y .t"p pVm p«i 
.m^a n^i .p"nb n"n pa ps .wm Nnp^ya a"Ni .a"n n^nna Nayu'? n^nj Nbn 
nai .onu; m"nnn pnn pjj>Vt p'a a"na nabn u;"aa .a"nn pn p^abi 

•3 'yn ,byb nxn .Dj?un pjyV nabn pioab 
nnpna — nau;'? nmn ,'Nn"na bw nunTAa niacin nrao' noNn nxn 16 
•380-358 'ay .jmnA mm 1 xau; moAina maa 1 ? nnmn 'ynaa 

.61 'yn ]brb ntn 17 



-inn: pip bm ttv pip bv nrrnmb 



onmb -mm numpi ,-nnn^ nimpa min 1 h t amain ,Trp 
8 .Trr niampD mirr h t amain npy hi -van h bu> 
j xor ,nmn mio bv mpvnb Twn Kin it lannan 

nnjn mow n*wm nn piami 
— InVtn nrraV nnjn maw nxoni 
ktk an -a jm nn iqn 
.xbrn nvmb nVi ,kvi nns n*ron rtnny an -ion n^Q^n nox 
,Vm pa Tinm ,Dmaan ov na xbm :"vno m n -ion 9 pm 
InKQTOn riNi nawn nx nnm Nin tit pipi 10 ,noai 
— Prom "iqkt jnoV Na^Ni bbao in*? 
12 npr m u i7 -ion ,^npi topo 1 ?! 
,tox pipi npjm ,mr mnp nwi ,"ins biz; -im Dbyn ~ia Nbm 

Pnotopi nN nVi naiz>n na Nb pnn pNi 
?rnn -ioni jNob k^nt bbao 
.nn nan Np Nop wnb ,NbN 
Pnotoh riNi nawn nN nnn mx pap :aoapa ffyoin 
.nKQTOn nN Nbi nawn nN Nb nnn ira a^ pnpi 

:TKO na I s ? aON 

,noai Vm pa mnm Dmaan dv -12 Nbm ?Nia Nbba pap 
.nNQTOn nNi nawn nN pnni ,Nin rn 1 papa 

apy na ib aoNi 
?Nin Nbba ins pap 
pwni pat mnp nwi pnx biy aaa Dbyn aa Nbm 
InKQTOn nK Nbi rayn nN Nb pnn pNi Nin max pnpi 



unan pins nimp n"i ,b":in minn xnaoinb lumaa ,rna in 'a px 8 

.pnb xainu; ,Nnn nuioh nponb nm pTin 1 'n no 1 © m it rna 
:o"u;n jvVn pi ."xn xnunm" :tnd m o nax s^m A"n n"i ,n"3ohi 9 
a"]} j jn'N naxa n«n ."nti xn^nm niwo warn ^''li 72b noai Nn ,t 7 nju;an" 
wn by irm ,"n3iD3 n"nn" nn by loonnna n^nb psu> nnou; a"y nji 

:3nn (m 'ay ,poiyjOD ,t 7 mnna) nax »ni n"i n"y an naiob wiTrau> 
n* 1 © ny-6 ."pm NnaVra nby pnnN nxpn nju;an np'y nb un© Kirm bau;" 

D"pb nu;3N a"ai" noa naw xb nju;anu; ,m ib nax pm n"i ,pn^ 
3"yi Nn'nnn unpi noa nn TDin NnaVm n^n inai Nin fnunam wjaVu? 
,pwaN t"n ."kti minn naona a"n V'n n"i nnau; b"r '"un nnb p ^"2: 
nju;an nxma N"y [j :V's] J aav "byjyi" nnn 193 'ay .a^n nnaoV msuo 
n njiyau; 'Niii . . . ('oiru inn) nosn ;"na »nnm 3"nv na s^ni ("pm n^n") 
Nuan ,n«t naiyb .";"au;n bu; iynn-nm "Njn"n .n'abn npy 1 'n a"y n'ju;j 
Knnb Vid 1 nni . . . (i«m=pm)" nrrna irjabu; nno ,777 'ay ,nju;an noub 
7ina nnv mmi nuiu;a naiwnm . . . TayuVi nruwn ^aa xbx . . . minn rara 
N'n nonun ,5 hot; jma ,! 7 niNnnu; nou ny ban ."Nnmnn nx N'nn . . . 'oinn 
.2 'yn Vyb dj hnt ."Num" noun ui» 6 prn '"ab una "pm" 

.9 'ynn b'yb nxn 10 
.271 -1 ,270 iNbjy ,6 prn ■'"nan awb "ib" 11 
."navy '"i" -400 jnjib ,n aa 12 



b 



.nKQTOn nx xb) ravn nx xb D'nn nrx) 
5 :apy 'n nnn bba 

— raw anyo nwy^ bw pai minn id yap jot ib uttz; ba 

rown nK nnn 

raw anyo nw 1 ? bia^i nmnn id yap pr ib paw bai 

nawn nnn p« — 

.nnn'' i Kin mwna anp *unn 'a ,nwi nnnib xnaoinn p 
dhq p jmiiT 1 h bu> bban pbn w by rwpn 6 apy '"w ,rvw 
nv 12 ,bm pa Tcnn ittp pip dh inyrbu? nunp niyibiz? bw 
nump dh inyrbu> nmnp nunbiy bu? dhq pi poam Dnison 

.nnm mr mnjj nw ,nnsnn bn by Kan -12 
nvunpb mm 1 h bu> inaiwn na ub onoin d^n iba nrnpn 
nm Kb Kinu> nsnj pun 1 h bu> inaiwn irjab dk da t;k .man 
onmynu? p^iypn by -ray Kb mirr 'nu? rwnb pa pu? .inu^n 1a 
pKQiui nau? D'nnn tit nuanp pmaab ,iyw nnwu; by man 

.hkqiui nau> D^nn djw ,iws rmanpi 
pnp bun Trr pnp bu? anmjina npibnn irjsbu? priv nanon 
nuanp dh apy 'n bun tkq 'n bu? Dnynbu? nuanp ,u w m ^ma^ 



snaoinai n c naw njwnaw dw pna'b w"n myn apy 'n V© 1*7*73 by 5 
.irjsba V'jn N"un 'oina dj bat< .na^ps? 'n owa nt 773 mwj" n ,n D'noa 
"Vyb m p'yi ,baipnn bban nx nnN apy hw nam -jrraVi ,'n 'j Nma dj p'yi 
ibba Nin nnxn .D^mpn D'bba uw iriabw nwax DbiN .(n mrun Nnaoin=) 
nra raw anyn nniwyb nwaxw naxbn ba xypy an naN ^3" -.a^py 'n bw 
naxj pit Va "rawn jin nnn raw anya nniwyV nwax 'nwi rawn nss nnn 
bw nio 1 pVi ,mxn n'wna Dnw rawa naxba aA ntybx 'n ay inpbnna 
bbani .naw anyn Dmwyb nwax in nwaxw maNVn ja nmana Nin bban 
anya rnwyb ba 1 pNi nmnn ja yap jot 1*7 ww ba" apy 'n bwa Nin 'jwn 
ps row anya niwy it 7 ban nmnn ja yap jat 1*7 pNW bai nawn n« nnn naw 
nuanp oaV nnn'' 'n pab uaw pnb apy 'n on'na nr bbaa "nawn nnn 
na "poin Nin baN Navy '"1 bw nbaa wanwn djdn ton .n«moi naw n^nnn 
unt paw pnp pab yap uatw pnp paw nmcn nmann nx jrvib np'yn 
bw ibbai .'masa i'tsni' 'rna i'tak' nx da iwmn bban bw ,! ?aan nouai .yap 
nx xb mnn pN niman ba" :b"jn nima xnaoina Dnoa xamw am apy 'n 
ba bban nr yap pjt n w^w ^aa n^wn pa 'nana pin nxmun nx Nbi nawn 
pNW bai nawn nN nnn naw anyn mwyb Via 1 pai nmnn p yap pt ib ww 
."nawn nx nnn pN naw anya mwyb ban nmnn p yap pt ib 

.4 nnyn Vyb nxn 6 

Dwb'n" :(a"y nb) n ,n xnv 'abwna .pnp bw iyv by ibxww usso psi 7 
wta by Dnn 1 nN mi pnss anon ''nan na p na^ pnp in tw pnp vn na 
nnoai na^ aunj >rs an nnN na^ pnp unm Tn 1 pnp nnax xnn b^xn 
pnx nxun ax a^iv ux ps" a'^n n nwna n , Kib , m Nnban ,Nnaoai ."Dnb 
naiN nn inx m nxi pn« nx np naiN Ninwa rcn masn nxvn ox n^n mi 

."n'n mas nxun xbi ,rni pnss nxvn 



•nn^ pnp tit pnp nrvrarb 



:x p mmm irjw 

,rmn nimpn pau> no man numpa up 
,nxQTOn nKi mtyn nx pnn man numpw 
.n^Qiun n« nVi naiyn nV o^nn Tnvi nunnpi 

nawn na pnm m 1 pnp 2 Dniaan dv nai Vm pa wan xVm 

3 yiap party k^n 

nxaiun rmi rau>n na pnn imn mmpu?' anp wnn njn 
h nu>pn 'riNQiun *6i nnu>n *6 a^nn jra Trpn numpi 
obvx .Dmaon dv nai bm pa Tinn ,mmp w ann tnq 
.D^soiJ mmpa xnp Him D^pa uruwa^ nVapn annm 
j Nairn) r ,k rnian Knaomn d^iw -pi 

,riKOTOn n**i naiyn m nnn ins nimp 
,nKQTOn nVi natyn dtivt d^n tit mmp 

.min 1 'I nm 
4 apr '"i "ion 

rnmp pu> noam omaan dv nai n^n pa wana u^n 

,nNOion nNi natyn nn pnm 
,-nns mmpty nwm rnr miap nwi mson ba by nan naa iran 



inwA unpinu; owaa (14.3.2004) i"ou;n nxa N"aa iynu;in train np'y * 

.anx-bn ntvonauiNa -nnbnb 3inn -pyu; s baan rinbna nuvy' 
,i"ju;n ,piv V3 ,'iba mnnn ,taao p mm 1 -py ,tromnKi D'Njn 'anya 1 

."lb" :«ioi3 ,uap 'ay 
.9 'pn pnb ntai ,"noai" :«iou ,nu> D^nnsi awn 'anya 2 
naiyn nnn . . . jar ib ynpiy nai ba pi" :n mwnb uyvvaa D"amn 3 
-iua nuanpn ns* panpn ibx nn n^ao nunan an vn dn paa ,nxmun ns*i 
jo Dbynn D"amn ."pa pbin pNi nba paj dj?u tno 'n nnxu; oponi . . . nan 
.pnVi Nnaoina uniaaa nnn' 'n Ninu; ,xap Njnnu; mu;nn nvwsa nnyn 
nov naaa n'onon Nuioa diid 1 tno 'n by pnn p«u> mai .tno 'n by pnn 

.15 'yn ,]brh nt<n .pnb na \nw N"y 3 
285 'oy ,a .D^nysi naoin jonan iy"nn bin ." 'py" :piytn 0121a d; 4 
:nti Nonun o'NniONi own 'any =) »"na n^niONi n i N3n 'oinniy r ,xa 
nw ,nbyn nao Nop Njnn by nu;po rwx tno 'n nju;oa d;u; nnxo ."tno" 
n^n nj'Ni nmpo nj'N 'tnd' nww r\x-\i naaa 03 pi n3 , 3m nnr muy 

.nju;nn jo mAiyN 



ro npiwn nn 

nt ]wbv K*nn — "baw pn poi" by o^yiyj onnn nn ,ynp 

.nVrinn njwaa nnnna ViVa nn 
\wbb naoin bu? p^o urs "t*ai" \vvb n n^u? nisk ntr\i 
D^yua uruiyn *?ya :ny?n mob naoin Vy nnin Kin nn ,nju>nn 
nnu> .nan •'Q 1 ' bw mpnn mob pmnn nn*6 nsoimiy naoin 
'•en nnaj nn oia runni nom naan naan nn*6 ,"1*0" 
pmnn nnab -jn ^yma) man byi noan by nnton ,V?nn nnn 
Dipna ,ni£>n "po" :nn.inn an K*n ,nunn nnin po nabrnw 
D^pb ,pn ni^ra mann nny nnam ,V?na ninab DninN imw 
112 .aan naiwn wan nw niapyai ;"-pa -\bxw n" 
,mon Wa rrnnn ai'run pmnn nnKb unnnju> wrn n k^qj 

.njwnn bya plana oyuin 



nom miyo nn^pm rnnni tnd inna^u? oVVa aiaa am n,a 
noanu? nat .piyan Via^o nn^ nao *6i ,bbnr\ "pbn fa 
□y in 1 u?qq nom bvxb ~\in pai Vwn jinVnaa Vn pyo 
•'jiyb Vnn np"6n •'"y nn^pnn n^a^ VVnn npn nn ,V?nn riTDN 
it npn .nnnam n^n -pmau? nVoan 'D^oiy' iV?n iDn^n 
tq fnViun iNav noan n:mnu> nju?nn nyapb Dyun an 
n^nun nb^xv ^x ,m a^un xtw oian pi ,puwn mans nna*? 
*6 myun jH'an 'an n .V?nn ^ puwnn ip^n -\r\xb pn nj^nnn 
nai ;VVnn bv \vvbnn ipVn nr abun onaiy m ,mnn njmj 
nn*6 .DTiau nmV onny nn ,oian ^yi noi3n ^y nnK" nr ^nu? 
mnm Dna^nn naan fx ,iu?xna VVnn n-ann nanu^n pmnn 
xb pyun na-6 xn *in nn;nn naan -p pmpnn in naa oinn 
.nanan dd bw *\x xbx noan nana ^ ninau pn 



ntimn naoirm nsi ,xin; axn bu; imp mAnn nn"n n'rnn :pn mbNiyb pn 
mnm D ,! 7DNan n^nnu; ir*n nam Vnih 7n .nn^n 1 ? \rxby ,pn rn^NU? 1 ? 
fxinn W on^nnb max "jto" 3iWn nn .WnV nion"nn nr 3^u?3 didd 

oian runoi trtason nton 



mmb bbr\ pa mon rmyo ra 

pau> D^yun*? aism naa nju>nn "".vm^u? 'win'? *iwm nr^nna 
pmyon pia tV? jnirwa pnan iVyw pinojiao m^Kun nann 

.pn T3 marin nnnaj paw propo nnawa una *6k 
nTQN i^nb nna abw bibw'? mnian "poi" nnyun iVw pna 
"id"t ]xn nbx mbxw man 1 ? w ,(nniKn pi mpia p) nnawn 
Dipa KiaK nm pi^wa npisn D*y ^a nan a*? nn ny nn ?pw 

?pvp D*y yrrw amp — maa p nnx a^wa *6w D^yun*? 
pw*? ^uruiynb lurrvsa uyn s yan urrya inns'? r\iw pro 
:nnann ntnu?*? myn 1 ? w -pi p^ianora by myn*? nn^n "poi" 
D"Dm mm ^nna ,nw oia \b urn" *6k nraw i>6 n:nwi>n njwn 
rVw py?n nn;oaa yiap p*?n vn ab pn mbxw nnwvh) ,"naun 
.na^n*? pn mbiwb w pnann amp ,"po"u> nyap njinna njwn 
Dipn oyn*? aa ira "t*oi" pu? 1 ? numa pnanip by nany it nysn 
rwp pna .nnawn nyapaw wrrnn D*y m wnnb xbx ,nna 
"mm Vrinn did urn" uswnn njiwan njwn:) ^apb 
nTQN D^y nn :nt mona bbi pin irs nt "Vnna" nnu? ,'iai 
niKT6 Dipn pa pnyi pp'y ^a po ny nnan k^i nyapj *6 nnnn 
pin "mm ^nnn'V Kiaa nan: .('iai "mm Vrinn") mann 
,naVn rax p ^ inyn • , aV iVjflViy Dawn*? "p^ona Npin lams bi 
*1N fa tinoi ^n^n aanw n^nn nn*u jaa .'iai "mm V'nnn 
po nan pni 'rami .'iai "mm t rnnn"",niann piN nyap main 



Nbx ,58-57 'oy ,(21 'pn Vyb) puaiNn nyxn "jtoi" you;ob nn pnna 110 
("l*oi" na^na mu>nn nbbiu; nmxu;) miyon nnxb Vn© 1 tVtiu; nn^SNnu; 
nu^n n^n ,(nsn ab ny dn insya Vnu?' isro) train yaua nb^N nnVru 
nju;an nn^un iint :miyon nnxb nanyj mannu; ^naoinV norvn n'hu; 
,nt nnonn 7ms iinto nou ma ,mn .miyon anp .mAnn maw "jto"© 
n^n — miyon nnxb m;nn rony by Nnaoinn ja p'onb 7m pN nou itnoi 
navp Jin vntra nua w ,mna abm 'Naxy nun Nnaoira nxnn r\wwb 
mnbn miyon mip m;nn bu; natN Nnaoira psu> mmyn ,it nwwb -.mumbv 
nrt* xr&vmb it nwxv ,21 'yn Vyb -itaru nna ,mn .nn maa Nnamnn p«u> 
,nn naa xbx Nnaoira pNU> naa piV una xb dni ;nnmyn Dy nnu;"na 
pioyb din 3"n" :m;n ! 7 nnynu; nvnn nx unjtt>n by na'oia aba xt\ pN nn 
pn niyya by mnonn nNTi ,(198 'ny ,w 1 Nnoa) 'ai "nWn ba noan nabnn 
nju;an naiNn Nin inxy bN'bn; pn nnu? ,Nin pi» pin .(ou>) mam bx^ba; 
ibbn nnsan ^ayui — main t nsj 1 Nb mm nxa noa bu; Drrnyu vrvs ab dnu; 
a nnni ;ansn nN^a ma'D spin Nbx ,np>j> ba noan mabna picy Dna pN 
mabna an »ja bu; picpi ,nnyo mip nju;aa nyapju; ,pb mAn :dh DT^y »ju> 
.(74 'ay ,Nnoa fpo ,Nnbana nrybx 'n nu'iya ,mxn ly in) nb'bn ba noa 
nbNiy smn nn na'om Nnaoinm ,din baa inainu; ,pu>«nn nn mpa mumn 
.mana prn nnsa nx^a picyb noan mabna picyn pa on'n 
'ay ,nan .21 'yn 242 'ay ,1927 pbna ,uniaoi muna nyia mo ,uya ' 1 111 

lay Daon ,73 



in npiwn in 

«innnn dh mm nsa ,unpan bna .my trtawn mm nsa 
104 .nyn hd Danm iy -pbi jVVnn nam Dnnyu? nDD*? 
niV'iyniy wrrnn by nayun n^a nasy njiynniz? nan ,uim\ 
nju>an ^y*? ^man ?m Din mnai nofln nn^a nann nn^ rrnnn 
rvyna ium D^iiyta nnni ."Vaiiy pn jam w Din n utq" mynp 
PmaV? it rnynn nan na :"bxw pn i*oi" umn nayunn \wb 
nm ?t>3n pni did ib urn nnto iVw anon lrn na ni 
rmynn irsa ,ni nna nt njurnn Dnnyn ,mon nbu? nam 
,jkd :nnNizm rfry by mi a "po" nnmu? nan d'ji^ni Pit pya 
i^dku? Diip (TnVium npyn) w did araiiy inynnn*? pn nanu>a 
minon rnyuft Npin niyflN nt inna -[K 105 .Wiu> am nn ,V?n 
nba — nju?an ninouan "njnwj na" ni^u? pn mbaw 
fx ,^wn Kin -pmun bin fymh pn nyi pawn ,n*6 nnyva 
TnVium mrpy pn ,iTy i*au> ammnan onnn by *6k bxiu? Nin 
nnou iitii nju>an piyb ,mn 106 .D ,, Nna mVn nbu?n mu? did mnai 
p nju>an ruuna pnau> pn nibau? :rmunn ncwn D^ynna 
rrcpyh to bn pa nbx rrbawni Vwni 107 ."njnu?j na" nibau? 
:nbx a^yab pma "pa" piyViy nan pN nnn ,ddh mnai pViiyn 

?"po" nayunn pun nu?n Kina ma .V?n bxw irx Dnny nn 
nnnniz? no^nn mysaan it nbm awn unn oibu? bpn tkq 'n 
nan nnn pn iDnnaon nann Dy na nanpnj ttdh mryoiy ,byb 
.nu?ya nyun bwvb n nn nnni ,ttt6ku> wnaa Dyu kidk 
nyun ,pb mip nVi — "bxw pn ]ioi" D^yunb *unn ■psinu? Kin 
Dnn ,nDbnan bixwb pn an dki 108 ,miyDn DTPon fa nbnx 
nnm xb miyoniy mnm nnni Vxin 109 .miyDn nn*6 iy mix 

-fisnV N^a: ,^nn bu? pwxnn ipbn vsb D^pnnb nVm 1 
pmy miyon -\r\xb ,pa -insb nVi — "bxw pn :onmn pin 



pi snbumT\ nrrnai onaun ^aunVi noab nar .o^wan »3tt>u> nan 104 
nxnn n«n uruwo -Mnwnb nmNan lunnru ,(5 'yn vyb) ,! 733a fiov an du;t2 
,Dnay bim noan nnu> ,mjyna pnpn in nusr^nn ,noan 'baNa n« nnai 
nnsn 'VaNaa mnai nno napj jatn iiyaa bin ^'imbas^ nmnai nisa by" 
Tina nam .pV'ttnn »3tt> DniNa (inyu; rwxm) noan as ,i! 7 -pis nsui ,D"Naxy 
.nia i na jit 1 nanm ,mnai nxn bu; Dn^yaiya nnVira 
'TNan a"n iV>«i ,oian runn bp nbN^nu; iu?ts nnx by o"aum ,n u;n 105 

.jnbi^n nTpy niun i a du; niN^n n"nnm 
maVna it nu^u; mpa ; 5 - 4 'ynb iddh ,nnt< by mabnn 'lynaa nxiN nxn 106 

.nnra innan'' nypm 
.13 'yn byb nxn 107 

1 ,i ,i mana 'nbi^iT nsn .(n«> n"n n«ni) pnv 'n Du;a ,a"y n n'jyn 108 

.n"y 

.42 'ny ,oi t 7© 109 



nnunb bbn pa mon bn rmyo na 

n*n ,pnpn bum nan annwn baa ;bbnn na^j vby nmz? 98 ,pbnyn 
na^oa nrny Dnb un ,, ' , u7 ,omonb D^pipt nbai ,*ybnnn Dn nnai 
niaiiynaw am^an mom pn nibau> ".pnpn aba n ^n 
Tpsn aiaa niaban 100 ,nnwa mann bv nnp'y p pu> pan 
n-vu?b niQND nurrun pnaNnn naan ninniyn p npai ,m 
pipan nnu oian mnai mpn man n*an jTp'ab .amby bbnn 
by "bwu? pn Kb* — bbna ninab Dnmy ib^a ,nipan 
naib pnaann nxnn nnbuu "pa p^a aam noan man 

.Dnnyu> bbnn 

amona n^ana nra naai ,ptn Dy namm mannw nax 
tPn 'anK" ra — jranna) nba nunw «in t;n ;noan naanb 
Dmxan naan oipa bin ,mann bu> ••jiuwnn nryu by mru ("ax 
nnunn iwyj id .nVnn pb yapju> pipnn m Kb naa oian mnai 
101 .noan ^raii byi oian by nbia mown ,nnx nansna bbnm 
aba — "nonm mtm nsn visb wan" nau?nn nyap n*3* > nnyn 
:nm Day nwyj Kb nnaa nyu> ^b nnu; 102 pna nw* nn nnNJiz? 
bbnn bu> pwin ipbn nvna nyun dtdu nvnb xbx orb"vn 
n*n visb wan" ina 1 nnyn au^nn -pynnau? punn »in .mnnni 
nmaab nn ."noabu> iau nab pwan unpnai 'iai nonm nnrm 
fybnna Kb — 'noabu? iai* nab pann unpaaV nmb ib mn 
.nnm n^a by bam noan nnu? 103 pnb fpua aba prim nsnb 
Dbaiab na omxan n« owan Kb nn mom nam uamb -[K 
nya annb n unpna ^a^ab .bbnn amby nmb na aba ,nya 
*ia wa'' nbnx nyun lya^ai jinbnxa bbn nyon Kinu? ,noan 



.103 'pn ibnb hnt 98 

rnyn nna noan by bwbm pn mon bu; Dnmn np'j? nu? p 99 
nvrnipn — nabnn n 3 " 11 ^ vnnpyn ,166-164 'ay ,(54 'yn byb) pbx 
.156 'ay , 1 iCi£)D 542 'ay ,(44 'yn Vyb) nopu ;i8i 'ay ,1984 D"nya; ,nrnnnanm 
Dmon un 11 dj du;i .nn'nn nit nmonn pin mm iina trtn^ dtock 

.miKm btvbm pn na^ab uiww tmns 
nnwnu; nnanj ,(01212) mnn ,"nju;a3 noan man mn by" noNon 100 
umo iV-ni ,noan mxa niyou?o by nmwnni mbx^n n^n nrx mann bu; 

.nnm unnv nnmn .D'Njnn 'a 1 ura «ioin»j n, 3N Pn ^anN" 
noa bu; man ^rau; u;' s 'ma) nn s o ,0pm mu> byn bu; inu^u; jN^ai 101 
"nn ion nnt< ba bou minn ptmpuoi" :(to 'ay ,n"ju;n T\b ,opm mu> 
.11 'yn Vybi ,nw nnnan nn irisu? nr nxu aunnx um nsm .'m 

.433 ,421 'ay ,jmna nxn 102 
nsan n^no in unpcni" :nnN by njiyab lunTfln nwon a"n nxm 103 
nnxan na nxm .ou> Vaiba »"n npyi ,nmD ,Nim ."noa bu; iaia — nnrnm 
nn^n bu; nmon m D'b^nb nu;paa it nuuns .ad niN ,nnx by nju;ab bKnu; 1 

.naiyon "in" 



•mi xbw vn d^whit] w -ry ,iy£b jDHinVmi anfloira ,nau>nn 
Tin*a noara mpan mann noun ini ,rninn in nu>y nisn ra 
jman 95 ,nDbnn to by lywrb Dm: ,D"nmn ma .it ncari 
y?ao rvana *\*w) minn in nnsn ton onsn na^n -n^on^ 

— nnym .rnz?*n ^wina nann 'npna D^nnxn bxm 96 ,(a"nnn 
,rmsoViy D^D^onn mm w Visto bnn — D^nnxb mip *6 

97 .dv ^anw ansa nK ,, 2r rrvan nisn'? norvan 

>nnot?n n'roni tron mspan rmnn ^ nm^iy .i 

ynn :(n *v»yo hid) VyV mnyinw n^yn^ ivob irraw nnn nnyn 
d du? -mna ?mann mip odd atnai nosn ^amn D^nin 
mip niu>yr6 ddh mnoVi nosn "bsxn nann 1 ? Dr6 'inn 
mo ,rmnn *?y laaVn iV>n ^rvnu^i nVoa 1 ? nniy pn bbnr\ 
aunn ,nosn ^amn dwm iin^yn kidk nnnon rrri r\wnr\ 
-iu>jo ,-inKT6 y?n bu> pum-in ip^n^ nyn Kpim — dd 
a^nsnn dhu? ,no2n ^amn ^lira y?nn nma ^ naran dd 
naiai bbnn bv iwtnn pbn -in*6 .nmsb DDny ,VVnn na 
piy nVoNn nyu> nyan nxi ,namn dd dttiw r6i*un 

□^yon) mama nnu? ;rra.n •'qd— D"pna pa u>nn nr mo ,DanKi 
,l ?DNn nann .pnnn nn*6 k^k nunnna rmnn d (o^mipn 
rrrny V?nn th^V— n^nnn nt aiaa lynpa odd mnm noan 
nam ,mann rmnnnmn *\t*w mbb nisn nan unawn .nyn nn^a 

— ianau?n nwwb— mann d ;Dnipnn in a*? ddh mnm D^amnn 
iD^DNnn mir\b nn^na nni*r6 w *6k ,nnsy 'aan nn^n na^ 

pnpn bv nu7i nxnnn ^nn rrvoN n rrri nny^ 



,"mira© na^n nruna*? D"3ann nuuns 'ju; n^fliN*?" naxan ^^ab ,nxn 95 
'pn 17 'ay .dtduhVu .68 'j?n 'aj? ,my pbr\ ,(2008) 5 Maimonidean Studies 
r>xf>b ~[x ,mxnn by ox iao D"nann imann by lao D"3annu; lynpn pi ,13 

.73 'yn Vyb nxn ,n3bnn jin nVnn nr 
D"nmn mipu; nnsan uia n nr^ynn mnyb (q 3 'yn byb) xb-® a""n 96 
nisa m ibbi ab (nyi ,ow nao byn .nibm niDbn byn ,ptu nnyo m pA3) 
lyapj t'tni D"nann ja pn ,nm bu; inaxb ;nnsan pjan onso nwsra nis'on 
Vba ma^onu; no^ann in j"nnn pjnn nnsa n^su nia i Dn nbbann nnooo 
ibbnu; i x — nabnn 'uman naa na 1 noto ruaiyn nmn bu; misn Nin mon 
rop .^o ,"?nnsab i"jn n^wnn uru niba" naxa nta ;j"nn i"jaa ipoy xb 

.ru-tn 'ay ,(n"wn) 
nniym ,25-18 'ynb iaon .nmabn nnaibp^jN ,'m;n' -py ^^ab ,nxn 97 

.33-31 'ynb "jnoji du; 



nnmb bbr\ p mon miyo 



vi- 'onsn n^sr' •wnn vnb lansai ,"Dnxna mV?ynn num 
it npoaa piyann impn ;irnau> b"m ninaoa bba yam ira nt 
bv onmrn xbi* nrxv na ,b^b nauw nmym ab ,in .nnmaw 

.baa ••Jim 

nna nanpn nmy niamn D*ya nam fw ,it noan djqni 
ffyo na s d) imiaiuma u?"Knn ana id .nabnb D'wann "bmn 
:"nnmn ma^o by pnan pn nnb" nbi*u?b njyna ,(a 

pnao UK p«i Dnso n^jrb nar niiypb n"apn my nnm nnnn 
nunana narnb nps pNU> ,onpion bai nnm nunan pjo wby 
nwyb n"apn mxiy Nba ,onsn rwjrb tar iniN punp unu> nniaa 
,nsa rnin spin ix^i .onxD n^jr anair u« id Tinai niyyon 

.1*7 \vnsa bvw ax 

nbaa irm) n^wya p^jy mon nii*nu> Kiaa mao u?"Knn 
iVw ;Dnsn par na auann Kin nu>ynni ,(ia npam noan 
,(nnsyVu;3 nny Danaa pn nabi) bba nanna nra naa nnmn 
,it noan .ib yivnb w\ ,iru?yn nwa by pn baiy dnu? aba 
nu?pu? aba ,ninbaan oy bm pnna pn nawmaiy nan *yio xb 
— pannn ibi — Da^nn *)io nioiy ,mabnni n:iu>nn Dy da nau?"b 
D^QKin Dnann but 93 .nann by Dunna may naai pwoi nbau> 

.nan ma uannb nnnw mx^Q 1 ? na 1 
omaiy ab nan ,nnm iran Kb nan mm nnipna mnnb irsnj 
m nu>y nisaa nnon b^ba onxn na^a niamn m inn Kb my Dnn 
,nann ovp 1 ? nymni Vwn fx /'"pa 1 ? rmni" nam djdk a .nninn 
nnmu? asm ,(Dnon dp *6i ,naipn=) miuaa unam ,"Ninn ova" 
,bba nai^p nam xiax na ,in^a nn^in |Dta nana: xb it 
D^aan nc pninn mapya ,Dna .nt pjyau? oama nxu?a maa 
nam nyap fina nnann nn^anu?) noan ^a nnmn ni^D nn 
wts Tina jDainab aaoin Dnann naVnn ^nnaai 94 ,CJi^nn 
l^aa nVapnj nnon Wa nnm nam .noan Wa = "Kinn Dia" 
wa nn xa nninn jn nn^aa amaa njiry -[H ,Vian by fb^i 



u/'tnn in^i urasi" n ,j"pn unirV ,noa nnu; ,jn3n t 7N}?au;■' 'n nxn 93 
a""n .p"jj ua .i"onn pwoin) s d ,py n"iu; ,N"Tn mn ^"nby DTin 
ma'D Dn"nan V'tn nmpa ^3 u;"Nnn nyibu; nriD a"j? rap ,(w 'yn byb) xbna 
ouinaa umia by lunarv .omnan ja fint nnab «ini ,bxu; xbu; a"j?N jab 
nbxiyn nau;"nj xb pa ,ma .NnanoN ima pn D'ainaa n'bmn pann nainb 
pnr h p Tj?n naai .nana na^nn panna nam m nn :u;"Nnn n^by a'wnu; 
nan" :paj bx d"di ,i"xpn porn /b^nu; 1 nn' nn;nb nn-na ,bx~vv n"a yu;in^ 

."mnbn ■•but* onns u;"Nnn nnwn 
.mama pn" pjym ,100-99 nn pnb nyu; 'ab p by ntn 94 



npu>an in 



nmn lymn nt pnnK pun ."nniu>n nt nn Dnsn n^n naonn 
•'yupn bnn ,rmnn ny ^ nanK miun pi ^dmiwkii dmikji bsK 
T"m ibnn paa ,mn •'Dim lyi d^sitk t nna mi ,DmiTQ nna 
misnn nti it nouiu; ryn pny n'"?u> byai ^n'p'wKn rmnm 
nnK by iu>iTm Tyn nnnux in h ,ma 90 ."niKnoi:in an"a 

Kbi ,"raiwo nr nn Dnso n^jra naob raion bai" :pnru on 
"iany nisa" anw pm ;"onxD n^jru isoon bai" ip'oia 
baa Innosau; no niu>pb Kin mnn aba ,"naiu>o nr nn" na pnaa 

91 .Kira "naob naion bai" p'oiai Knb 

iVw ,mpnn Kin (vnms Tnyn nron) -piKn nounw mnb nu>p 
nspn nouniy kibk nanon ?napn noub upnb rrri Dyu nn p 
Vwn -fK mipnn Kin ,"naiu?n nr nn 'iai nsonn ba" ,n& lyinnni 
amin ,Kabya nau? kVi ,ima up bu? namu> no^nn nunnu?n 
it "nisn'V nrvan nbiy nnyn 92 >ybi own vuyn nnKa noun 
n^jrn nsonn ba" TD-'abi pitni nam Kin nsn kVk ,nam nrK pK 
"rawn nt nn — nnmn nK D^ym D'jiaa ^nan iVdk — onsn 

.mm bu> nam Kann 'qd tk 
— a"rai 'onsn nK^a naob' '•wan D*y n D^yunb 'iki t*oi 
nK -pa pi -pa ^ma naon iyab" aman ja nia^on byis nK ffnum 



,a"pn Txai ,o"aom bp npn nwyo bya nn Nam ,"i naijA p^aoon' naoo 
»fli7»n ^niso wixw nn; 'yup 'awa na "TiNon" noia .(i"y 

.a"yo ab ,i"awn DbwiT ,bt<ban bwnb n*a .jan mana pi .207 'nya noun 
nmna Nairn ,Tp 'ay orounVu 'inn ,p*u may an mo :bwnb nxn 88 
'n uto 5(84 'yn Tyb) du; nuau; naj ;Tjn 'ay urounVu 'ma ,noa mo ,ntyi 
puAasp V'an nina ,|"as"ib onvan mAnn wits ;(nu> W?) dw jjij n"a nabw 
565 'yn 'ay ,Dtt> 'paip wits' ;im by ,'D"n min' noa bw mAn .(itv) 
'ay ,(a'"7wn) nb ,omn ,?ynyw T"m 'tho ,DJKans 'oana inxb mAnn wits 
bnyb) f"awn7 mAnn wits ;(n"j? Tp) 1 pns to nyw ,pnv mpy ,naxny »"n ;25 
mnn ;iw 'ay ,n"awn d^wit ,nu 'so man ins ,yao n"t ;N"y ,(n 'yn 
lino naoin iti ,(i l! 7yn n"n 'ma) up nwy ,n"aain bw nnsan naob pan 'j 
D"anyn rn nnan nbiya ,nt uawa bbi n^w mpon noun »aj by nottt xauw 
,njiw nn nr uawaa icsy D"aam non;i) dw Tbyn n"i psw avN '1 mnnm 
.(pi ,13 'yn 17 'ay ,UTawibu ;nanp myn Vybia 
muawn'a jisan nx «iomi) inx by nobw mmaw nnym noun 'sibn nxi 89 

.(Dwb 'd^iVoi nuipn 
.(a"y ;ai ,a"jwn nan) n wm ,nTwy nxo .onos ,nnan mmb uw 90 
'noa nar' mmn wn'a ox hkii ;;ai 'oy ,;"awn nbwiT ,Dbwn onmiax 91 
'wip ~[x ,noun innn xbw ,nw f "awn j"aNi n«n .mis by ,bNmax '"ib 

.Dn^wiTa yan Nin nt 
,"naiwa nr nn...naian ba" imn oa mnw nanoo lanoia mmnnnb 92 
;("nanwa" :nawan ny ana) a ,n pimao nawa nxi ;D'aiw nmpaa nmn 
mnow ;i"y aa ,n ,a p"io 'obwiT 5643 'oy biampix 'ma ,n ,a ma xnaoin 

.171 'ay nan 'ma ,u ,0 



rmr6 bbr\ p mon miyo 



nr uau>nn p^on 1 ? fw nan ,Krv niz?N onnn npa an 1 84 .'iai 
nyapn nnu> .min bv nnsna jaa oam ansa n^jra nwon n 
tn nrw rou?aj ton *6k ,mnD^ maw nra nap^ "nma"n 
unai UK nn ,Dnsnn irniaa n"apn N^in i>6 iVn''^ njrapn 
wax nsn mann *?ya ;"Dnsna nynab wn Dnnyiwn im uai 
nyau nti k^k ,pim nnyb pn na^u? nra ansa nwv naib 
na^n naob n*ninn rain — unsyn — n'pip id finai ,uosj? 

85 .Dnsn 

mran na^p DnmnKi o w wn nmpa bv nana nmun ,djqni 
— nnu?*n -[K nvn nr^n runna I'nmn'b 'niso' p mm 
:Dnmn Kin -p asm 86 .n pn nainw ,naiu?m 'un in 
s'Vki ;"Dn^Q n^jra isdV — i:6 •nan — "uny nraa" 
."nmu?a nr nn" -pa "nnnan ^a" ,nmn pk nmn Vu> nainw 
avoa wish niaon; n maVa noun ny npna inmn nnn 1 ' 
nona r\b-\y ,'iai "naob nnnan ^a" ,nninn nonan .npoan 
W ^lyViy n^ nayn in 87 ,"-\zvb -p^nn Va" mVapn 



'oy p puau; nmt) nuiiun naipno nnjn nom nmn jpmo oma p 84 
'n niro ,! 7ittn (1203 ruu?) 896 niaopiN ,n a naio «vointt> mam nr pyai ,259 
;82 'ay ,01*7© ttr>N n*ni .roan mmm pi ,uon 'ay un 'nno ,]nx n"a nobu; 
nana nmpb n nma npoan pjjoip mao du; OTOttnVu .17 'ay .OTOunVu 
mpa by nniou; nan ("inia ,uVd ,uVd") u;Won puAn in .inu^a nnxo 

niNnb din 3"n nm nn baa" -bbrb nuwa pnann Dvoa nsa Vapo jvjn 85 
.'131 "nauA bbnb nmnV D , 3"n urns p'ab '121 nnsaa Nin itn3 inxy nn 
nmn ^'on^n urus" p Tinm ,uosy u 1 ? ny;u nbiN^nu; yipj nVnn ,jto 
nN UN D'Ninu; ima ,uasya nxan nmn aba ,misa bu; nmn nisin nrx it 
:nnny rnnj m n ,! 7 nnN" :N"y rap dtida3, nmbu; mpa .d"6nj33 uasy 
naN ?n ,t 7 na^nb ^yn 'no ,Nimi xaoa n^ mnn ,nrvnb nna n^ p^aan Niay 
ycm aba ,nmn bu; nmnn piaa p myn m ."muisVi "niNb 'yn :n ,! 7 

.'ynui 'asy 

jNan ,nmn pma jxnn ^jn jnn 'nixa'n" :nmu;ra psj tcmu> in pu^a 86 
nmwn) "niu; n ,! 7 it'n nb myn \am ,rwi ]inwi ,piya o^p rb ray Nbn 
nonvn pp 'ay bton 'ina .nV'fln un ,rnjan naoa ;Nap ''o pnyai nnra 
naob pn^N rnnym n"y n nianaV N"au;nn wn Da ntni ,»an anb naiu;nn 
aiob nnnN ni«mn Nna laxy p«an .(n niN 94 'ay ,n ,imnnaa bia^Nn 
'nisa' pa mrjn Dyuia Dnau; ouiiyn mmpan nabwnb Tomb w\ ,'msa' bu; 
'n Diu;a NyV'N nn nos*" :a"y no rnaa 1 ^oVya nnxrih ,nxn Daina ;'nain"7 
abv aia by niso p ,yau;jn nan naib aia by niso© Diya :pyo© 'na nrybx 
.uaVn 'n d; n^m .a"va nanm ."nam :naiN NaN nn .yau;j wtw nan naib 
.(n*7N nmpa abi) nypn 'ay p"ou;n aViym .n'noa ,mmoai nmpa 
;np nu;y .niison nana ox vwv pi ,injyoi D"aann bw nn;nn noua p 87 
'"na a"y psj »tonoj anb noa bu; nn;m mo" ,ian ,! 7 n"a Donau; nn;na ox p 
,D"u;nn nWm ,p , 'yai ! 7iD n' s nb *?av nao .(Dnmy) nnnxi ■'btau;'' u;"n ,"panp 
niyy Ninu; nxnji ^sjnoj anb nn;nn nou viwb mc psw nan ;iapnn 'ay 
^a naNj a"m byi" :trnoun »3U> n« D"aonn p DnnaN 'n .o"aonn '"ay 
nxnn ,D"aNn bu; "panp '"a") "naiu;o nr nn ansa n^sn -pnxan ^3i nanan 
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78 ;Dn^a -113m bbn 133 may ^nm 77 ,"ir6 , 3N3 bbr\ pyu" 
n^sri mo*? non W miam nnsn nn^pm xb -p*? myn fx 

nwi na^on nisn o na*? ma 'ry'n nin'mnn jnu; 
,ruu>nn nn ,u>nn ^ nmn3 noann Dmmn |n mnVa Dnsa 
mbb nxn nisn ^.n^K a^ma Dwaa or^ Dnm^nni KmiDinn 
mini ,xni}Dimi unaiym n'w noan nia^na pioy*? ik ua ns* 
fx — 0"y tup D^noa) naan nnm33 Da nnsn non Vm r\bxv 
DnniV? n^n k^i ^DmnD*? Dnmn iDaoin a*? n^K V33 

.mm bw nn^aD onn 1 ; man 
mann n^nmu? myirn mxpoan nn*a \"yb w nt ypi by 
na*o ,'i3i "wn Dmy" nnma in*6 

won uni worn iok nn ,onsnn irnux n"npn main N7 iVw 
81 ,'i3i dmuo 10713 ,D^QDn 10V13 iV»fl«i .onxoa nyisb io»n onapwo 
nn ansa n^jru laob mmn Vai ,onxn ntrcra naoV irVp mso 

.naitya nt 

npoan ^3 ,Vn anay" nx mVm jaw ,bx"w pa nnana 
iv) 'i3i "irVy man '131 iV'Sini" U3u?nn ,ma nnana Da 82 ;narx 
83 .inyDi pxa nnyo an mann mom bbi yam irtt ("n3iu?n" 
n^n Tnsi jVaaW? mnna ira nt uau>au; -[3 nay 133 ,pa 
"D^aDn 1:613 i^aai ,Dn2Q ntosra lao*? ir^y nisn -p^aV' mnab 



.25 tyn byb n*a 77 

bbnn manna "onxnn bmw nx^a" unto by rnnnnn nyi psu> p by 78 

.71 tym 255 'op ,nso n*n man rb bu; 
jo imbn ,(37 tyn Vyb ;iomanai mbunno ,NnVona) D'oa nyaix umo 79 
by inbn irs prpmbxwb 3 , u;nb max inhu; D'jiwn nunn , Di2 , u omnan 
hjot \ n iyb Doxy irairan by nisn tdiq ,p miyyV in 1 ? u; 1 uu> nam jot 

.ansa nwsra ma'cn mso 7u; 
mumaa nbx mnVn snn (128 'oy nan 'inn) moiyb 310 biw byn 80 
Ninn ~[nb mam' in^ju; .nnVn ran ,Vinu;7 pn nyi p« dn" airon m 
DNi ,i7Niu; m ,103 D3n dn :p3i ion ,'onsnn tmhi ••b 'n nu;y nt nuyn -\imb 
na Kim — "'nnsnn mv iu;n ntn nvn m mat' inxou; ,7Niu; msya Nin 1x7 
.00 ,ko tyn du; nxn ;ninV , ann paV imVnm nou;nn pa Au; uiVej 
U7ia ,D'opT U7ia jD'oiao 1071a ,D'nan 1071a" jsa inxo 10712; monn 'noioa 81 
1071a ,oman 1071a" (n) :jNaa vnw nixnoio »nu> im mm ,"minn D'yiv 
nt< D'yiv 1071a 1071a ,D'opr i07ia" (a) ;"nnnn nn D'yiv 1071a .n^oiao 

.nnynai noion 'ai^na ,nnN by nnbu; mon nxi ."minn 

.116-115 'ny .'tnao nxn 82 
■mpoiD nmann nu;nn nu;yn nn t\x ni77i3 ]rn ibn nnon ,13 iinni 83 
nixn 'i3i D , n3n 1071a iV , fl«"tt> DuinV xa nt nu;yn pip ,nWn 73 nnsn nm^a 
io"n ,nrn iu;non ini ."naiu;n nt nn '131 laob n3inn 73"u; pi ,"iao7 lony 
nxi ;nba nnana 7173 ,nmam xnir p npibnn by nnty p irybx 'i nai 

.116 'ny 



rmr6 bbr\ p mon rmyo 



o mm" nmw bbon — "nrn ovn nx tot oyn bN nwn -tn^i" 
inb dni iV ran nnx -pNU>|/] dk Vd' /'nnnb nnn in ibxw 

?ib Tan nnN 

H^nw law a"pN — "inb mam" b"n 
?pan Dnnn pnb irn mxy pnb ,p lb ur^y jnn xba 6 pN 
."nrn orn n« mat djjh nu?n nn^i" b"n 

= "niDT" ,Tvann *?p na^nn nan umon ^aou niaipan •nann 
an»n n^sm pioy*? i*am 74 ,nan jn nm N'mn 1 ? wn ,mATn 
iuiwaq nr to rroijv; pau> in *)io *6 ,mn .insy pub im 
nw nTDT man p^ innzm nnn D^an nVn 75 ,NnpQ^ 

76 .mon b*bb *6i — ov ^diu? anvn 



mnvan nwo ik man nisn kiak xwnb pa dq^v^s Dmrm 
rpnnVin uonw 1 ? ukiu np^y ^ rnrrum nt n:nVi ,mam Tym*? 
bv nmyn nVNiy*? nuiu?A rawn inn nnya pu> .mann 
ton mon t^ Npin piaed "Ninn on" no^n iron '•nn mann 
Dnn D'an .man •wiprfo to 1 pw jD^ann to urrrn 
nN^'' ^u? mifl^on p-wyb mon t^ nmaia nmn kiak i*n a*? 
.in -[ran bii noAn nVota npana ny?n bv ttiiisqi ,Dnsn 
noAn nnu> ,nt mon *)N mya *6 ^itq iio 1 n D^yun 1 ? w -[K 



n^ono nn ,V'tni nnN mpa Dnnb psi b'Nin in , ,n 3um NnVonb© nraan 
nnaon nnpnn ,p'W2N j" 1 na n*ni ."•"num Nnb , 303 pN mpan© D"nmn 
.201 'ay ,n"au;n nViyn 1 p ,nrau; rvmw'ni nnVnn 
,nnnjj nuiyVna twrp ,1^3 ^ 5202-197 'ay ,(54 'pn W?) paana nxn 74 
-□ ,"V'tn pu>^3 'jpn jo run xba Vyann" ,nunio '0 586-85 'oj? ywn abwv 
NunTp nnVinV" noNon hnt nsou n'SNnavVm 1 ? .281-249 'oy ,(V"7U?n) r .j^n 

•35 'pn 196 'op ,(i"att>n) 1 ,nnj?n ,"nm 
riN nnr" iwn iu;onn nxono nr "mat" ?u> lyoiyo »a nnoi nu;2N nniy 75 
— "fan ^dn 1 xbi nto d3jin 't k^id prna »a nnsoo nnNS 1 nu;N nrn urn 
rfrypnb du; nn«n) j/'nxn nnai .fonn ro niyjnTn mn rrvyhw nj"jy 
Nin jnan 1 ?© — '"ib an iris Driani jnan dd'? nrn urn n'-ni" n 1 p 1 du; 

.ann n"u;yn 

mar Dj?n nu;o nnwf :6o 'ay ,ro nuns anvsi xravn .sn'rao nxn 76 
,D'D'a Dnso nN 1 ^ d'tdtou; n^n »•? ps — 'iai ansoo unw nvrn nrn ai»n m 
.'im "T"n 'Q 1 onso p«o inxx nv nx num jyob noxju; ?pao mWn 
mpo ."ur ^33 ansa nN 1 ^ pratnip lab" :nn« by »"ttn 3n3 nxr ni3py3i 
■jirn nnjn byin ubyi n3in in ,ma by 3py nbnj by3 T3 pis n33 »"ttn biy 
■jn ;D"3on3 nN3inn 'Nnb^o'n jn '"un by niypn p iinai ,(n p"o N3 nisn) 
Nb »"uni — '"ism Nnb^a Nbx nrx it n yi'b n^n bD 1 «b lirn nnja by3 
NnVom D'Pann ,nu?3 a"an nxn ,189-188 'ay ,[ 73 'yn Vybi pwato xbi) nyi 1 

.(b"a3Ni , 4 'yn 'ay ,D"u?n nbiyn 1 , 2,,f 3u;m 



"nr'V "'sb ,Dn2Q nN , r nwyn 1 ? nora "nT"u> iynpu? vn 68 .Dn*nn 
nr nnyn" naoim — o^aou ninipnn dtd — po unsnn 
K^nai 69 ;rnnsa D"pn "anson tinm b 'i rwy [nuw] 

,7\iwxr\ nwi opu Vym uman .noan niranb pay ira "nt'V 
nnsn way "nt'V im *iio a*? :vnn Tin nny ^oia Kin -[K 
pnnn ^ ny:> ninainn nnunn *?y yasm inaiD *6k ,noan 
iynp nmi 70 ."nT" n*mnn V'rn nnin nTna nu^s nmi 
niaunau? ,n"Jiy nwa nyn pm naiumn ntzra nyn in 
\ao fx pinn 1 ? urnoa Npin nViy "nt maya" 1 ? it 

na Dsns'? tid'' pa "nt" pu^nu? Ksna 71 .nya naian *?y nyasn 

72 .Npin ;nn W? imna 
na rnsn irx nb 'iai "-pa*? muni" aman n dhq 1 ? irsna 
naisp nnsn un^n p'anb -fm pa -pVi jinwVa main lym*? 'man'n 
vVy iawn D^ann tn ,*pia mpnb nuwa n"ro .nn^nm 
mam" aman in piy .i"u Vna onsn n^s-a ma^on nam n« 
nnain mnn a^an -[K ,15^ xpin man nam n*?iy "-\nb 
73 : i"auni NnVona irau? -pi .iny iaa pau? 1^ it ^i* 1 * 1 ^ 



npy m ,bu?nb ,nta nunnn nuunaai ,mN bp y"a*ai '"un ,bu>ob ,n*a 68 

.nnN by anemia, ,iuioNpi 
,(329 'ay ,u' s um pm 1 in .mmb a" on Dinn by ,npis 'a) a"on ,bwnb ,n*a 69 
ana runnel ,nnN by b"mz; ,bu;nb ,n*a nunnn rmunam ,ou> j"anm D"aun 

.423 'ay ,(42 'yn V-yb) 
— nt maya" ,po3tn s biyab n*a ,"nt" psn unmab it rvb"Tn nww by 70 
'n 581-67 'ay ,(n"Dtt>n) 55 ,nnay nuiybn , 'nt' n^an D^aan bu; Dam by mu;a 
.20 'ym 794 'ay ,(n"ou?n) a ,nabn npna ,"inabiym m^pn by" ,bujm 
TiNsn 'b 't niyyu; nr maya" :n"ju;n niyan 'byaa ,nnN by j"aon hnt 71 
nNn nnxw nr :ib inn naiba 'nt' noNi...nNTn muyn nx laiy us trnsnn 
D^njiau; mai nxa by n i©it irnum .onsaa inNxa 7b 'i nu;yu; T^ya 
Vaun— nt maya" injiiy^nn nu?un »opun ,du> onvn uan n«m ."nan 1 nab 
moi nxou; nyu;a :i©niai ;itDi»a inr ,«iajn ja , jb , xm...''b 'i nu;y noa bu; mn 

.(31 'ay ,u"ann o»!nn) 'iai "^jab D^njia 
nanuxju; ly Via 1 — ^b 'i niyy" (66 'yn Vyb) du; '"aum NnVooa 72 
bxn^a inx bau; icbo — 'nt maya' b"n ?naia "ia vn xb p ib'N ,jbia mat 
bau; iab n'Nnn n un^fl du; imnnaa jaam ."in 1 by poj ivyv na n^n 
n"m pi .onmnna mbn-rwax) n, b" jiiybn ja ^la n^n b^ni^a int< 
,xbn 'ay ,ou> bnan umab vnnyna nvbnm ,oi» nabu; mm ,nu;a 

trans njpoaai wan xnnau; D^ainan nuiiyb ,nt 'flb in .(mm ip'nyn 
Nin ' s b 'i nu;y" iVni ,nran Niinau; ainan Nin "nt maya" :nta nt ibnnnb 
\wba Npin mnbj njpoanu; Niax nu;ax irrau> non;n 'ab .njponb n^nn 
n^s 1 Du;b na nn nu> ,iaba bxn^a inx bu; iniat maya urn ."nt" maya :"nt" 
dn .onsaa «sru> »n Nbx .na^b nxnnu; mam bya urn 'm" iVni .ansa 
spin urN nt nau ,naun by yasa "nt"u> rrwnn nciyb iVaN nn .nam ia 
.spin nt nb'bb na"u; mann nisau? p'onb man ba ps aiu;i .nb'bn nnsa 
jai ,tan 'ay ,nv bnan wnnn ,38 'ay ,a ,r mowb '"iwn Nnbna 73 
'yup jn nnby xb it num ."tmb^aan niybi" :np nu;y ,nnsan nao ,D"aann 



r 



."mnn orn" 'i 8 ? 'bn ?unin warm 63 ^n pmu> — 62 "in'? num" 
— "nr nuj>n" 'lb 'bn ?ov Tijnn 64 un pmu? ,"mnn on" in 
66 .jnbi2; by crnjio nnni 65 nyon\y nyuu 

nanu? n^ma nynsna urrran byi ti una™ "nr ninyn"i Vwn 
Dm" asm jDn^ niramn mon y? rmsa m ^fl*? ya^n 
Vy nirnia pa n^K nnsn nw ,Jinn dp mara idid "amn 
y?3 tab mann mm ^y rrwrin nynpn aiaa .frfniyn 

.mon 

n^p anpn Kin "onsan Tiam ,! ? 'i nu?y nt mnyn" mron ,d-q 
67 .D^u7n2 ^ nnn T^yni nnnnn iynu>D ip^m nnDi ,Dinoi 
nnjjan in) noan mnyb "nt" niTi anoan ur» ^jr^yb numn 
't •'JN^in jijyab in ,nnsan Dvp :iiron myiyi 



naooi rmrnm ,-ion mrmu? Vnnnn mnn rmnn bw wi nou nyi 62 
ntai ,d 'ay ,nabu> rran nrni ;bimz;b jni 1 'mmy nmn ,pb mip tows by 

.a© 'taao 

o-u rmnn nyaimau; D'aan unia ,n a oyab ,noun ny ban pajb p 63 
'n bv itmn mnb 'r-aiN s jn yniu>' ,yiTo .nwin myn rbnb mitt>m ^bia 1 " 
mn rmnn n-iiyb n nunb pis pmi> nan .Nipy '"i bu> mb — 'Vd 1 '! .bayou? 1 
bya 'ti nou uurnois nnnoo pu> ,1m urmy ,it numb tovJ 7 'i mpo 
bu; itmn rra mnn nnn bmpon »fl? — mu;o 'baa in — rmnn 

bv \wb myaooa Nnb^aan miy to to^py '"i mum mou by .xa'py 'n 
,«ito /'tapoa mmnob b"m nuru by" noNoa ,nwnb ,nmi ^Nya^ 'n »m 

.50 'ay ,(n"ju>n) 1 

^ibny-rom 'ma ,m tot ^Jiyou; oipbn pi ^nb'aobu; rn nran \aib p 64 

.nmip myn b^yb n«m ."Vid 1 " D'onu D^aan umai oiflin 5231 'ay 
nnyn) D'aan piyba it nyain by ;nxa-nu; :buo iip'JD niyaiyan N"n it 65 
nssbo mv na'un .1252 'ay ,«un ,i"uu;2N n'rnn rayn (Nnpan ni3 pwNnn 
,pu;bn nnpna ."npnn 'irab '-niy' n'ran" ,rao2 'u> b^N n'lxo nwnpTi bw 
mnna nnca nao »"n oiyn nisou m«mni ,m-uo 'ay .(Vawd) t 
nriAD 'yup na ^omb vr< nbx by .21 'yn 71 'ay ,N"yu;n riiwrv ,3 ,msuo 
,122 'ay ,n"ou;n nbvrv ,Tnp nnan nju;an piyb ,oi«3JT3 'a p , s© nju;abiy 
in ,"nxau;" :nnyn nNiyi .pm anVoon yup «in «poinb w nnyai ,208 

."nxa uw" 

,jnbiu;n by njia irs pny noan 'bxu; nyu;n u"m" inuniD ,214 'ay ^Nnao 66 
nju;abu; mwn 'abu; pb nou in ."pm axn uab dtuiq mom nxan pm 
nnN nbu; oyab jurnn xb n,N ,noab mip rnVuyb d'nud mam nxan pN 
NnVaaau; nbnpan ,psi .("Ninn ara") i' s nv nN oyab ssbs* ,nb'bn nnyon 
jot ba — s b 'i nu;y ht nuya'" :wm (40 'ay inba-p'owsN 'ma) du; »"3ttrn 
10Tb mow runmip xbx NnVaon numb it nvrn pa pm ."D"p noa bw isu© 
man nisoo na^biya mm ,rvan jaTb mow nmjni ,bba urn noan nu;au; ,ntn 
.(143 'yn 69 'oy ,nnn p^ naau; »fla) mm 'O'b pznm »nn na"pn 
Dbiyim ,niau> naoa D^unn Duvy ,pmi'b 'j bu; ommmpo ,bu;ab ,nmii 67 
'ay ,D"u>n nbiyim ,ovai nb^an npno .orounbu '1 5156-152 'ay ,b"u;n 

•389-386 



TO 



dv3"=] NTin naipna ,m ^ayaan pa 'i -[an 1 '" Dnau> d^qti 
58 .np , y m yapa Dion htqn dv t;k — -pa*? ran ,["amn 
lion o rrrii" -.vn'fripnb mina nainynn Da nana id ,pN 
o n^ni .nmn m'ayn ornow im m?i>o o:n 'i jit ium pan 
'm- Kin noa nat anioNi .dd*? nwn m'ayn nn Drm Dan** iinto 
-fKi'' o rrrii" ;(ra-na p^ nmu?) 'iai "bbrtw 'an Tin noa iu?n 
T t ?Ki^ > o rrrn 'iai 'ib Dm iua ^d mayni 'iai 'ayaan pN 'i 
du?) 'iai '"i un^id t pita vbx mnai nst na m*6 inn fan 
D'oawnni D^prini riiyn na m*6 nna fan -pNiy n" Kt-n'* ,r 
,i trim) 'iai "irn Dnay fan'? nmai .DDnx irp'?* 'i ms ium 
iwon :ja^> ma^ob Dion lyra yapa xb imn nitopnn bo. .(too 
nnsn pa ,nnsn ovp npya nmiynnn pn niVNU^ naiana yarn 
mam lyin *?a pa ;pVaa nnsn pai nmn nnsm noan 
•^kw o n^ni" ainan *?y amnnn nyap -[ib nana 59 .pap^ 
nn m*6 nnn" ,|dt m*6 'inn' wi ,iiyay 'inn' w — nnn -pa 
'inn' nn — "ntn man n'n 1 nnn" ;tnr m*6 'inn' nn — "nat 
*?aa .(73 'ny pai-pinm 'inn ,w nuna anoai anaon) "v^ay 
— "Kinn Din" waa laiarnw niynwnn baa 1 ? Vnpn nr niyn^n 
UNia naipna p uamau? mia ,pt*i .V?aa tqti naipn ,pnn dv 

inib aiaa anpi ,nanu? Daman jn D^au? Da ip pan 
tonn 'noi ,nmaa it naipn ^y "amn ova" punn aom uainaa 

.Dion DV 

Din pon "amn ova" loan dku> td 1 ? D^ynn vn D^ann ^ 
d^k nn'py -p -jinm ;"u?i'n" nbn onp mn k 1 ? nn — Dion 
.to'j mm u?Kin nnaan |nra xbi*. ora lann r^^ 7 nnu?2Kn 
nxainn 60 ,66 'ny ,v nuns anoai xn^on ^n^ana mn 1 ? t;d 

61 :noa bw mana yno 



.414-413 'ny ? i"ou;n p-nm .n^npan nmpn pVa ,mp h"d nxm 58 
H£ron 136 'j?n tV TyV xmnu; ,nt pjyau; pu?Nnn nnni Nin i^u; pu> ^ 59 

,ntian ja nabn win 'pop ,n a Ina ,p3i03N yupn jto pnyia 60 
-iaa nnVnn nr yupa jn'-unun ni«noun "ir© p^sn ,22 'ay n"ou;n d^it 

.v ,L >r\ »nm ,nn«3D 

nnann ;oinn nymx tmn dvdi it num nwnan ,1^© nmnV namn 61 
'ay ,'triAD n«n ;unttrn in mon ,D'j3n ttrnn jnn nonu; ,nv ^ 7N^u; , pN 

.124 



mar6 bbr\ pn mon rmyo 



■pub mam" mini nurnson rmsnn jq anios a^anpn mon 

54 ?"Ninn ora 



?rninn p rnarb pno .7 

Dm" ma r6Kun ^bn "Kinn Din -pub mam" mron ^ iynu>n 
asnai 55 ,ann dvV pdd m pu^ n mno nninn rrnunan ."Kinn 
,mnn id iV>n .ansn nirjrn. nwon nranb main jar po ynpau? 
aniypra ,d-q .man 'an man ^ nmyn bo^b mn nu?p 
'j^n xipan yaia "Kinn on" win n DWin ir^ nna anriN 
"nv"! 56 ,T6y D'noia anmni ,idtj nnnu? maim d^idq dv id^iiq 
dvV jnpa *6 bbi ann V'pVt omrm ".d^Vd naipm jqt pian 
:ann by nora "nm ora" dk kisk paoi ,"mn unnn" aba jonon 
by nom Kim ,my?:m m^aum inamnn i*a wnu?n Kinu> mno 



bu>=] nNT rain" :mann mmp by , 35 o 'ay ,nnn njyu bu; mio 1 pN inn 54 
b^aur nyio nao oa n*ai) "nnm urnan ira by nnonoo djon [man hton 
/ps man? -hnnn iu;iTa pi ,120 'ay ,o"u;n Dbu;iT , 3 nnbnni mu;on naipna 

'yn V'yb) nopia DA nni^n .(Commentary on the Haggadah, Philadelphia 2008, p. 4 

btau^-pto DHirrn nnVin ,pba 'a nn in Dnon ja jtoa .72 ,41-40 'ay ,(44 
nvta ub pn" »a ,164 'ay ,i"'u;n inx-bn ,n ,Tinbnni mu;on naipni 
nnimp by niyap .p "ninu nym" nn ,nnn 'an hjhj mannw "mnoia 
,Nobyi nnanb ,n*n ;nv*n Nbn nnb in ppnon nnaon nimn mann bu; 
rhvrr ,nnnyn pu>ba nuvy ,paana 'J 169 'ay ,OTnunbia ;6 'ay pibu; wh 
,55 'ay ,(21 'yn b'yb) touaixn .niyi ,n i 'ay ,(43 'yn b'yb) u;ou; 573 'ay ,n"ju;n 
nnxbn Nin wrrn mann© nnbyn i^n ini ^nao naib nyna nra ntainu; 
b'ba man bu; rrruu; nnm "xinn ora -pab mam" aman psu> nynp ,pmnn 
V6u> nanu nym a d© nun bu; uiyob nu;t< .i^a mnoa nrx 7^ — mon 
,db> jauawn nj"x nna ino mioon mnynb nmw nuoitna bsu mon 
T61 nm^3 xbi ^lanb ynp n^nn bu; novp nb^iyn n^n ur^y ps© ,56 'ay 
.nnt< in HT jaiNn ,DTan nspan ninab ,io"pnJ max »a T30tt> nu"na 
,bKm3N »"n .noanb n'ossbpn nuunan ;o .pnb nxn D'wnn nwwb 55 
,noanb ,nxn n^mion nuunam ;(igi 'ay nbvw 'inn) "ann Nm" :nnN by 

."niTnn m nm" no4 'ay ,(43 'yn Vyb) iuidnp 
ny una rrmn ab b^ sinn ara" :b pa Nnp'i ,Nobyn na;nb ,nxn 56 

.a"va nyi ."npa 

33'u; iJn nu;a bx 'i naK 1 !" :D'aya ©ibu; bu; nsnn ,Nabyn na;nb ,nxn 57 
mpn nau; Nin ni^N pan -dj ^nbx nnN nan nrn Dyn Dpi ^nnN Dy 
»mnom D^nnryi xinn am u »an mm .inx niyx 'nm nN nam 'jnryi 
'nbN pN 'a by Nbn xmn am naxi nnsi nm myn inN^ai baxb n'm Dno ua 
-iwx nynn ba by xmn am »ja TnoN nnon 'djni .nbkn mynn 'jinxo mpn 
xmn pn— xmn am" nnx by onvn 1m n«n .(n'-ro ,t6 nnm) 'iai "nu;y 
by ;aain jj"ti d; nxm .(ap 'ay ,n"3u;n tbwv) "am maipan ^nynnu; ion 
na;nb n«m ,maipa naoan tmiwn irayn "Ninn Din" bu; nr yaiya by .nnN 
nxm p pa in'y^'b p"m p ,nb (nxpn) du; pi ,na ,to niaiyb nnsn) y'Pxn 
nb'bn 'npyx dv' /man ba 'man Din' iod ,n»n iaa — ova" :na ,b du; my 
.a"va Dm pi ."nTnan bs naix© 'xinn ova' ba pi ,'jixi 



npiwn in 



,ubw mann mm rmxon ,' s nK in'K '•ma" nuns'? jronn r6a 
nianan Kin "roV'fln" toiu?s ,mn «.nnm rrVana noaruu? 
nanai rmuyn pran niana ,iyiTp — rfrVn rruona nnnton rrmiyn 
VaV 47 ."DmaTQi" nyn nanoaa rmian vVntz? ,V?nn ^yu? wn 
.rmrfr nuwa p *6i — 48 rr , nn nnra rimy pK unra r6*t 
•'an ny mann bu? mic 'a nyin nVaipn nrrn ipnan p"ayK 
nK rv6ynn ,nju>nn nnVin ^mnn nbrwi nt pjpVi ,mn 
nnVini ,(m^nn pyu VrDn) s pia dtics ^ iniaip r6au> 
,ruu>nn nnVin nrran .mann mmp nrVyan ,naVnn 

•o jnain sj"ti inyi nirnnnrfr nan; poiyflN :T S ^ inysuri 
,mann nnVinb nytai 49 ;pmn t 7 anp dticm nt pia ^ rip^y 
naim *?p ,*apnn wa ny nrvrnn mai 1 ? rrri by\pnv inn naa 
^"i Vwn n •'kisd ^mu? nVyn n'"7U?n rnua ,tna so.rran , a' , n 
n*ru" nn ,"rmnn nisn D^Tr n?x ...nan nnipnn 
man t\w by 51 ."nan pirn nn^ pi unnru ...'mann' pjy ^aw 
n naponi 52 ,m;inn *?y ^nao nan ^iau? *ypnn mpnn it 
D'aVinn pi stnav mia ,ma 53 .ipnna ova nVapnoi naVin 
■wpn DQ^y iNi isra ino'Dan nVNiyb naiu?n nysnn xb ^nnpya 



."niNi" :( 3 8 'yn Vyb) du; 46 
.8 'yn ,du> iihn Nairn , 3 o 'pm 21 'ay ,( 44 'yn Vyb) pn?tt> hd nta 47 
n ,n nmi rau;o3 bbn rrai 'nou; nn npibno nta ,uiTpb iu;n 48 
n*a ,DTon npibno irsa jitan rain i N -(149 'ay ,nun n*ni) mVapcoi 
,fim 'a ntn ptan ufl^i» nmn nuin nun 'n^a nmpa nanVi ;n-t ,n du; 
'ay ,(y"u;n) u-n .mV'ja ."n'wnn ro^mi uiyn nnn 'on miyon uflV nmf 
n«m n^^ 1 2 46 'ay ,nao nxn ,Ttt>n nann V?nn bu; immpV nu;x .84-82 
pV'fl bu; n^N 'mVan' iyTau; ,614 'ay ,(33 'yn Vyb) 'taatn xbv nm jprh 
nmm nnsan nana by nmy 1m pN ibbm nr;n ,noa by nnsan nmia 
n3-n ,nitd /'n'nnbim robn :nnsan nana" naxa nxn ;nnn nuu?n 

.01213 ,(;"yu;n-3"yu;n) 
pbm ,(Ainjni 'u> DAin) ■'Njm Nmibai uiu;Nin nwnn ,102m s"n nta 49 
,t" , iyn DbiyiT ,n i NJnn nnaob m«ua ,r n ott>flK J" 1 mnsi ,18-17 ,8 'ay ,i"yin 
joto p/iu> ,mii33 niKtra p^y 101b iu;3nu; .nniya nn© dh nbx" 157 'ay 
Tyb) iin] 92-88 'ay ,jmns bu; inTpo hnii .334-333 'ay ,aw m nxn ;"nnn 
;noa bu; nun bb? xb p^nyn npn »a ynpu; Nin p»ott>fl«tt> jyu ,132 'ay ,(24 'yn 

.[lain iiond ©nao pwflN mm in 
xb nnxiya nun »3 D'yunu; ,pn3tt> -54 'yn jbnbi ,46 ,38 'yn Vyb nxi 50 
n^s 1 by onsp onnon »3 mo ,n"ju;n nxan bu; ^u;n u;'bu;n ^ab na"p"J 
'njnu;j na' mbt<u; m ,minn nixo nb non Vbn trumj pN nj"jyi ansa 
.15-14 'ay ,( 44 'yn byb) noso nxi ;nnn 'on 112 io"pn:i 
nju;ab nnracn nnyn" no«03 nVnn dau ;6i 4 'ay ,(33 'yn Vyb) ^120 51 
bu; n3Tb nnpnn — bxiu;' nnbim Nipan ,(iny) na^rufliN '3 ," s pia D^noa 

.301 'ay p"bu;n mN-bn .nvb 3py 
.18 'ay du; nxn ,pu;Ni nay ,"1201 dp" .itnav 52 

J. Kulp, "The Origins of the Seder and Haggadah", bu; im'pD bu;ab IN! 53 

Currents in Biblical Research, 4 (2005), p. 109 ff. 



mmb bbr\ ra mon rmyo r 

man d^VVd dh -titu? > 2 £ 7 ,uni2naa nui^ ~\twb *p02n 

^.n^npTi yaw bu? 
\n ^nnpn noan niton biv ton njnan maiy ,Djnai 
n^jra nwon na np'y ba onpia art* nn 'a'' «yio lyi *npnn 
nn ,poti rrau? i*6 npTnyn ta pen bbi Tnaw ^ni 44 ;Dn*n 
nu?p — Mb maian nVnn nnann n*? — nam na p'oya nnnniya 
mon b-h nnnu>nu> D^yun pbn djqn .nnjm na npTiwn thyr\r\b 
w^b na ,D i ayuaai pa DDia dj? anrn*? rnuna" n^a Dra 
"nrV , 2n"a n njw -p-iiKi 45 ,"nmaTam m'rsnn Drr-niaN ahm 



? xnoa ,NnVon:i .102 'ay ,n"au;n rbvrv ,ninu; naob unTa ,iuioNp n"n 43 
bNnur 1 bau; tad — Dnnnb b^aur ua 737 Dnmu>" :ww ,52 'ay ,T nuna iio 
umn ,n aa noun 'pin' ,nr ninny bu; iruy nn 'unpn uan ."u nnnu;nb pns 
D^om ,nnx by vninAna nmix o"n nun pi) "ia nnnu;nb prny" ^nan 
nniu;n nr nWw ,jnm an nnV Niax mnani ;(nnx by lunTaa mm N"n my 
urnn bya bu; lama ,maiyn nonj 'nti it in .(a"y up DTioa) Dpnan jn 
nnx by Dn'ninyna pnim mbu; upn .Dnyn 73 nxu; nonja nainai p^nan 
,(i"n xpxnp) du; nmnb '"un by apy nbnj pubo nu>u nx Niax isd'h 
nr tid 1 byi ;(joru an nu^u; pni) nr nb'ba nnnb nn"pn n:iaob mnanu; 
.-j^ni n 'ay ,(1996) 21 4/s Review ,"?na mu> by nr noa" ,u;nu; 'n bu; man 
:(0 ,ni) snirann NnVonn maiyu; ma^n non naa nnxn it nuunau; nu;axi 
bNnur 1 tou;") NnVann pu^a 73N ."nWa u nnnu;n7 bn'w — omau?" 
707 iruya N7N ,im^n 7ms dxj?i nunin npia ("u nanu;n7 pans 
nymi nnu; ,uwb 'n ,pN .("7Nnu; , bzb nnniy" mnan pu? 1 ? mD 1 by) 7Nnu; , 
pNi nu^b numn nn u;nab wpn ,381 7 ny ,u"au;n 3'3N-7n p ^xnu; 1 

\wbi irsa N7i TNin in .u D , 3"n bianu; ,mam ma'on pio'yn aba "naniynb" 
niaoinn ^yn iysn naa pna >ap urn nr pnna in ,nt piaa 'now' D^aan 
nTQtt> nuitt^ nxu;a ,iuiu;aa xriTDan numn in ma^n puy nN u;nab 
,T7p 'ay ,v"- , wn pui7 ,db> nmnb nupt au;ia) nb^n misan Druyu; ,nu;naa 
;(T7p 'ay ,n"au;n dVwt ,n i fpyo ,nu> niou77 ,D7U?n niaoin ,o^j »"i my riNm 
n^ans Voni ,bn~w i bib tryau nVbn bu; dtoh vnmnu; NiaN numn nana 

.Dbiu^na nanu;nb 

nNn »3tt> nn nnaoai Nnpan mon b^b by wan nTpob 44 

niAbaiOn VnnyU>n B.M. Bokser, The Origins of the Seder, Berkeley 1984, pp. 14-28. 

l. Finkeistein,) D'NJiau^nn , a , b U7U> m;nn pyn; nN nnpon ,\ n vvhpF2 bw 

"The Oldest Midrash", HTR, 31 [1938], pp. 291-317; idem, "Pre-Maccabean Documents 
mil n3D ,(in the Passover Haggadah", HTR, 35 [1942], pp. 291-352; 36 [1943], pp. 1-38 
S. Stein, "The Influence of Symposia Hpyi nNTI ,47-30 'oy ,0T0ttn7U T3 p3J7 
JND pIS 1 Literature on the Literary Form of the Pesah Haggadah", JJS, 8 (1957), p. 15. 
M. Baillet et al. [eds.], DJD, VII, Oxford) 4Q505 125 UNnaipn yup3 "OniaU?' f nDTN 
D.K. Falk, Daily, Shabbath,) "onWIP [W? nban]" D'bu^nb U;p'a pba 1(1982, p. 169 
fDNJU'ab DA ~\H , (and Festival Prayers in the Dead Sea Scrolls, Leiden 1998, pp. 175-176 

nnaon jn niAnb nianpn nmyn np'y .m^nb ran pi pnu? na it nabu;n 

.51 'yn \brh nNn ;inu naa pa nvNnn -\n p'Njnn 
,a jUrmoabNn p'ra 'ana ^uJ-bN^n 'inn ,148 p pn'unab D'pinn by 45 
opu by njiu;Nnn miynn jNa" :du; nnnnnn nnyn nxm .51 'ay ,o"u;n nbiyn 1 
n. Cohen, phiiojudaeus — bw niA'baan nTTUpon txd ."nnau;an p^na mon b'b 

b'yb) JDUaiNn nNn His Universe of Discourse, Frankfurt am Main 1995, pp. 305-313, 

.30 'ym 58 'ay ,(21 'yn 



y nptwn in 

r>"ayKU> ,bv*vb ynr wtw pa NnVoon »rn uaina Tnyin naai 

37 ."ib nns na" 

jnn y?a onsn rwira na^on bp rmxn minnw nmnn 
isopo •'pna 'a mywnn nnby *npnn npnau? ,Ta na nununn 
a^nur 1 ? d^dpud onyun iwcw onsn n^sra nnaoan a^iiy 
na it mywna fw lab *iou -[K 38 .*npnn naipn bu> 'rmn'a ,ana 
iV?n ami Dyau D*yn nn ,it iru-ncb bu? nrruooi runt wvb 
.nyiu?nn TwrVn During nat pa cainaa :Knbya myu?n b6x 
ntn rvVVn Kin" ainaa ,"Dnnu?" pu>bnu? ,d^iu?k-i rapn lysn Tiy 
wjj? ,(an ,y rnnu?) "urthb btnw ^a bib anaiy 't? 
wpn majTTi 39 ;"Dn2nn Di-iasa Du?n rniaa nao , i nv pn 
nt p^b 40 .'-iau7' Tiu?Vn nt wwvb tic rvanya aisnb 

Dr^yu? ,nt pnaa d^wji onnnn 'rvTmy' nuvvbb xbx plan itn 
nasi ^.D^num-i rcrvfl naaw nina 41 ,msoni noan miay rrvoiya 
pK minaa baajw 'anaiy' pu>b o (ina by iotm) luioKp 



Dnoa uWa ntuim ,74 'ay pn-prnin 'ma ,rv mzna ,s*noa ,t<nVao 37 
bw rrumi ,(Kn ,! 7 biNiyb ym irtw p by ainan jo na^n du; in) i"y n ,i ,< 
.(120 'ay ,'taao nta ;urt< tnnn nyans* uma ba btaur pt< nmnn) rfw noa 
,a"bu;n DbunT ^uyu nnaoi mtnpa nnao ,iuiONp T'n ,bu;ob ,ntn 38 
nntu ibyn ,onsaa btniy jinx dvo mun naipnb" n nyu;b ymn ,15 'ay 
miwtan noa bw mnnn nmn in ...o'bmn mjmtwan pat nx naioau; btaur 
pu?" ,roni» naoau; ansa ntw nvwna nou ,\bnb nyu;a Nin .mio 1 by ;"dVij>3 
? xnpan nnaoa nnpna .tnrVt n" 1 nxm .nV>«i 14 'ay du>) "noa V© man pyn 
bpramb joma p nr pjyi npibna N'anu; ,15 'ym 86 'ay ,a"ju;n dVwt 
nun trams na^aa nyxn ny nxm .(6 'ym 351 'ay pun bv> inioua xbi) 
,N"au;n nViyn 1 a .n^nn*? 'xnpa nyi' unTfl ,Dan 'y nxn pi) 8 'yn t6 ,db> 
'ay ,n"ju;n nbwr ,nnmn 'yiaa anpno °^ -(6o 'yn no 'ay 

'ou ma mon y?a nxnpj nn"n "un h'n 'anN" niyna u nyu;b rVams ,760 
.it myiynb mt<n bia nn pais naib T" 1 ^ r^i — imiy^ 
.db> n^pn iu>iTfl3 oa nxni ."o^unaa u; ,n du;i ,inn by (*Tn«n) y"3Nn 39 
'tnon 'nV noan num pi ,(156-155 'ay pa-nna 'ma) nnN by fib-i ny nxni 

.9 'iun nnym 129 'ay 'p^an 'ma ,u;punp 

,TnmN ana pi J. Derenbourg, "Haggada et Legende", REJ, 9 [1884], p. 303 40 

.14 'ay ,OTQttn^u d; ntai ,nnN by ,iuiu;aa xnpa 
nt? amain" ;(r 'ofl) "nison nx amaisi" ;(i 'oa) "moiyoV Dab nni" 41 
mayn n« Dmaun" ;(ia 'oa) pnb nrn nam nx omaisi" ;(ou>) "nrn Din 

.(na f oa) "nmn 

nn u b"anb nnun» — Dmau> W riisn iiynna nnx by 'Jiprn nt<n 42 
nou^iy" nnx by bxunaN d; n«m ."'nyioa n anpnb naiyn' smn ,omnoa 
ifrvw 'ma) "bbnn nxnpi nranm nisam noan nn^aa Vish nayb iniN 
w.h.c. Propp, bu> iou'd nxn nunnn miisnaai .ou> faan nnism ,(184 'ay 

.Exodus 1-18 (The Anchor Bible), New York 1999, p. 416 



rmr6 bbr\ pa mon miyo 



oian atnai noan 'Va^n D^ain Dyu nn Kiaa Kin nnuw ^ipn 
n^u? ^ nai^ ?mann mip ,V?nn mip pn *6 M^n 

.mann mio" nnVina 1T 



?mnn l Q i n rnann nan) tnbo .a 



mam naxn in ,wts3 miaa^ ,nViy ansa n^jra m^on nisn 

:n-n ,r 

unra nKTn mnpn mnpi 'iai Mpaan pK ba n t^t o mm 

...ntn 

.DnsQQ 'n^xa ,! 7 n nu>y nr nnya nhub Ninn on "pa? mam 

Dmro nyanaa nViy a^an nnnb onvn nmp bv nr^y mnyn 
num -pa pi in 'jtnh naon ipnVT nnNJ Dnau? puwa .d^du 
Kim ^mx pu^ pa m airoa ;(a ninu?) "onxna TiVVynn 
D^floun Dmnan rwibv iVw 36 .in^3 lyraa jab nwon na mznp 
.DmmVNiyb nayna pn D^ab rnann nx d^tdtq (t jpn 1 ? laavu?) 
,nna rmsa miio t 7 ,nVynn na 1 ? aiaa Kin ,""p:ab mam" ,iaaina 
3xw *6a ,"Ninn ova" apin — ja*? man ^ na^nn nrrcn 



bya naa ,Dipo ban .120 'yn 194 'ay ,nao ntai .jruv 'n mn'D bu> mpan 
,d s d 'porn 'inn) p 1 pyun raw bu; unrpb pay it dim jm ronV'Niyn 
nnaa its* "noon nTu; nti ?nti 'ndi" nuTin© ,nu> nixnoun 'fliVra ntai 
bbnb p>n npna ntai ,Tron Vb bu; bbnb p^y mm ptu »junoj an naai ,(Tn 
ntu "nh an bu; ininan na itanu; nu;aN .(u 'yn b^yVia) layia aayon nan 
bu; bbn=] inis* nnniN UN pa" :(nana puyb) mon Vb bu; bbnb bbn nssu; pa 
? D , nD2 ! 7 D'JiN^n nxiN ntn) "m 1 © pnniN nmna n^n ,pnnp mina [mon 76 
w 77n baN ;HKnp mina pn na^ju; jNam .p 1 pyu u«s bbr\ djid 'a .(125 'ay 
nrrniSDina u>"«"ini pn^tu; '.'p 1 pyu p^Vi ,htu; mina nnxj mon y? 
bu; 77H7 unanj mVa ;D'no2 'TO p 1 N7a htu; irsa© iana N"y" nianaV 

.[Pnojan rra 

\r\-b din -p-isiy" manai nr ainaa nnt< bv bran umaa mbj NJin 'n Du;a 36 
.mpa n7;nj nb pnyi ;(nap 'ay ni^ana 'ma) "dj niyyo by du;7 mini nau; 
— naon fyobi" :onyn nxpa '"ay oaij du; minn by '"lynb nrbna 'inna 
main viw ■•sb .uruya irx nr aina ,nt wts '27 ."nnnb ymnb ,mina 
D'mpb nnam mim© mia^oa N7N ,ua7 bm^a din bv msroa Dmas 
npb bu; mapy" ,1010 'n Du;nu; H7N7 it naan TDinb wi ,nna by aiu npba 
yau;-Nn nyib] .44-39 'ay ,(o"ou>n) iu ,120 ^j? /'minb »"ttn unTfl noua aiu 
-an a" 1 nm ;TT»iT£n aiu npb 'yup rn 1 fpoa ^om© Nin in^y »"uritt> niyax 
'ay ,i"ou;n nbiyn 1 ,a ^ran 'ca rrm nnaoa nuvy :nnpna noja ,yaiy 
npb trvra Dy D"au;T bu; inna'n np'n nnnb" ,oapy s nxn in 525 'yn 266 
o" 1 bu; natb nnn^n ^yiaa nnpna :yau; an .(Q'onp) nnnxi nrn 'n ,"aiu 

.[72 'ym 498 'ay ,a"yu;n ma© pbx ,yau;-Nn 



1 npuun in 

anacm*? nju>an pa Dan 1 ? upaan ,pain »"ti yan naou fn 

nju>aau? w did mnn jinjrfr iD"^ miyon Vura mysaaa 
nV?a *6 it miyo 'na ,(<"TT"in naa nnunni) miyon dvo na nauaa 
;(pmnn nro6 nonni nna ,nsa ,unpaa noa) nainn nana na 
visb wan" nju>a 32 .V?nn ^ puwnn ipbn nni>6 pn iVaNJ iV?n 
my-6 aiaa maiy ,namn '•bixnb nmaan ,'iai "nntrii n*a 
,nmipn n^aau? "nab wan" pwV? nam finn paipna t6iy 
nwaa p — it ny^nu? na -[K 33 ."nniKai mpia pa naib -p" 1 *"* 1 
— 'iai "n*a nsS wan" fpyon Dip^a 1 ? numa pi miyon t ?ur , a , 7 
nra nwjinnn msn p'tnn p k^k ,na*y nju>an p bba nViy nra 

.Nnaoinb 

jH'an vpi my nnnjn ,V?nn np-6n o nyapb aiaa dow 
mip k^i jVVnn pVn ^ pa oViyai ma nn^pn: miyoniy nmbn 
nyap Dyu na inaiy laipna nju>aa , 'TiD , 'n ••unpn turn nnya .pb 
nnnaju? mip my ^n oiam p'waia noan naaau? nju?an 
fyioau? nm*un nana nn*6 pn mu>m •\bw r\bx ^ai Vwn Pnnnn 
p^y ina ,nminn dvo nn*6 pn nm *?ai ,V?nn ^ puwnn ip^n 

PmpiQ na abun "pis *6a nrram naann 
tup pa pnanb irVjny nViy nxanju? Dnann p ,p 'a *?y 
amp oian ^tqji noan naaa owaia Dyu na (n :mbnw 
nnum n'mu?'? nnu? ?V?nn amp nann nu>yj Dyu na (a ?nminn 
byv nnami Vwn •a .na ny nxanju? onana bmpn naa pnnan 
•\pbnv nu?aa nn pnTa npnn npna ,noan 'V naam 1 ? ^nn 
nu?p V?a nsu k^i ,p^iu?n 'py urs noanu?a na^<' , ' , ^nn ^ pu?xnn 
nx Nnnb ^u? Kiax na .na^nb ^ w Dnnyu? o-'bmnb bbm pa 
nu7Ka da -pi .Dn^aK 1 ? naiy pn k'pi ,V?nn n^nn mip Dnaxan 
nTQNa naa k^k jin^nw Dy pn ira oiaa fm^n 'a .oian nwnb 
'n a^ai niyw dd" ,ia^y ^na u?maa fa :ma:6 iny ^nn 
ss/'pn nVn nn^u? onoiN px" :f? xa^p Djax fai 34 ,"xnpK 



.D'aanV iyi nn ,"D i nD£n '"aa nrw nvx mipa naxa" ,iaam x"ti 32 

.c-r 'ay ,p"tnn) n ,n 
,619-618 'ay ,i"ju;n d'wit ,nju;an toi nnn »on .^nao '«> .n 1 'ay ,att> 33 
wflV isnn" nju;an jiiyV :inm pya ysn ,iaain s"n nn nxn nNnjau; 
Dyu ps nnu>) D^nnn ^u; ntonn nbu; mru; yupb mnV poo irs* '121 "nxo 
,noan 'V'ttan n^Nn d;u; nai 1 ? pn iruna n^n .(DnVDNb 7100 n'jn atrirb 
'ay na nsn .urn »ju> ^ nnau; in ,mtra D^nua ,7u;ann iVaN"^ 1 ? 

.faio mwon piyV psu> pnn 'Nn ht in .25 
.11 'yn Vyb nxn bbnn htdn inn rn oinn nrnxb 34 
nTu; p 1 jy t 7 iu;nanj train du; ^nnn n^aion .3"un x"y n 1 pany ,p/uv 'n 35 
n^yn 'a^iT) it m 1 ^ pn imsn by pbn pnv 'm V'Nin in ,pnpn by n^ibn 
miypnn ynanb nu;p .(wpV u;n du;3 N"y y pany ^33 ntni ,i"y no ,n ,i 



mxnb bbr\ p mon miyo u 

V?na 'naiuy' it nVoa nnu> ,pnpn nVnab V?nn npn nomnn 
29 .noan 'by' naw pa bbnm ,nnn*6i mjab 
nan ,ryb nnbji nny nu>nu?n bbnn npibn n Dnnb irsnj 
amp nVi ,V?nn ^pbn 'w pa — nbnn miyo bu> naipm by ,nnn 
mpma bu? nriz? bnu? nao Kin ,im s"n ,djqni .pb 
miyon nw ,Knaombu? nmo nanb "fisn pirn ysn ,nmyon 
bw nr iVw ,anpn npn Kin ,bbnn •'pbn w p mn*a nnpran 
pn nnniau? munn ,mynb Dm 30 .nniKnn Kin uruwn 

baa pn nan tk pn nnu? ,nmyon nnab D"pnnb piN bm nans 
nmyoa nnaj nnpn mpnu> xvm .bxvv Nin nrrbyv DT^yn 
pn munn nmna t;k .rnunn naa pa nnabi ,bbnn ^pbn mu? piz? 
-fu?an ipnym npbi ,inTU niD Dnbmu? -pb nann bbnn nnab 
Kim — bbnn amp ,nbnn nb^nnb nnnaw mjtnm nmyon |ntn 

31 .nju?an npniyan mpn 
:nnanon nra nrnn D*y ,nV»nn .ynxb nnva nu>p it nysn ^ ,Dna 
mmynu?n pN (nnumnn nnyumn ^ab) nmyob munn nanpn 
by nbnn ,nmyon nnab munn mrm dk baa janbn niny nmsb 
^ nrnan u?dd bu? in mm in nbyn irt* bbn ^pna w 
nanb pu?) nmyob namp mmrw ,mnja nbu mra nt ^ab mm 
oawnn :it .(nm da anaoinbi njwnb txuq nann nrn s"n 
nnu> ,iaipan nt 'ab urx "noabu? iau nab pann unpnai" 
.nt abun abi ,bbnn mm pn m$n noan xam u?npna 



,;Nnaa V'nna p by lay nna ,noan nu , nu; t 7i nbib nVuA nNiiiynn xbi 29 
D'sViNan nnnonn nsn .69 tym 254-253 'ay ,nao nsm .no pna ,'i nmu 
.141-140 'op ,T"Du;n d^it ,no^i» rmn ,nu;3 a"an isdnju; bbnn npibnb 
'iNnu; nai" :nruii3i rrann mo ,Dvn mo ,T30 'i nu;n 'n nn nN ^vmb 
ntn nVbn D^yj o"w\d »a ,mpirnn iVku^u? »jao nih ...Wnn pbnb 
.17 'pn Vyb nNni .(up 'ay ,n' ,! 7u;n d^wit) !"Dnay p m nn ,p ,J 3 a 
,Nnaoim nju;a , on'' t 7 nu;N3 nn n^ban inu^AVi .17 'yn byb ,nn s"n 30 
nrt nynn nrxu; .iV'Ni 52 'ay ,(21 'yn byb) jauaixn .51-50 'ay jams hnt 
nnyibu; n^n ;ruu»37tt> nmoV nnp mo napu;a Nnaoinnu; kti in muo ,~un 
'i3i rmon riNnn riNi ^bnn 'pbn pa, miyon nN nti in no"po nju;an 
nr nm in .(53 'ay du>) miyon uaVw o^wonn pbna hnit n^h mpian ab^a 
urn 'Nil Nim ,noan nr aViya Naia unpoau; nyaip nju;an nn© ,niyaN urn 
nxo Dy in^i ,yaiu;n by Npm baN^nb tis noan nm jmiyob mip bia^u nn 
.miyoVu? nan n^n orN JN3 nnaun mm nxa «inu? nxoji ,nnm 
pa ^Vnnb miyon npnyn nnNb ,nnya f^inu; NiaN ma man xb nn 31 
■jmsV nb'nna myu bbnn npibn '3 «inu> nmb irby nn 1 inynb jbbnn 'pbn »3tt> 
bbnn vbn »jb> pa pN .(unjiyaa nbiyn) njinnN nju;a •'sb nn ,iainau; miyo 
■}?bnn bw pi^Nnn ipbn nnNb nju;aa D'Nan ,nnyu; ■wbw oiai ptan nana n^n 
;VVnn }iu;Nnn ipbn nnNb nNau; miyon ovvb omns nbN in mpnn moa 
^maNba jaiNa bbnn npibn nnanu;j ^VnV impin m;nm miyonu; nnNb -[X 
.bbm bv pu>Nnn ipbn nnNb wbv oiai ptan nana mm n 1 by 



n nputtn m 

'nn) "nnnw Duan dn" ny :nnniN »nty nn PnoiN am ny 

(n ,Tp ow) "o^n iryob u^obn" -ry Z3 :onniN bbn nm 

;nnn • , a , n iid ahj nt arum jD"^ n*i3n p^m -non VVn 
inai 24 .pu>K-in pbnn ^n ipVra naa bbn nm •'Nnu? nn nnu? 
D2j? nnu> .miyon nnia nun ?V?nn nbn w jn psnnn nam 
,V?nn niTna ba naun xbu? — bbnn npn-n bw nnnan 
ran am ~pi jvpVn mu? pa nnyon nasn xbx n?x — ^sra 
,it npn pa 25 ."imn*u bbn pyu" noanu? ton nanp nabn .onn^ 
abib nb^jn nf 1 main ,my nn^pnnn n^unpnn niujnb bbnn pa 

— unpnb "idt jn^yj ton Dvn nyi — nnu^yju? ,nyau? ba unpna 
"tit unpna nnu>y:iu> ,noan noTiiy m "pi 26 ;bbnn rwoN dj? 

-pn nan bbnn na T'x^'? ^ip ba paw mya ,ma 27 .bbnn nTna 
bbnn rmy na fin pnpn na oin^ ,nn abibn nrnn na 

— pnpn nn biaab nab ib nuna ^ nn 28 ,(b*ni2r» D^ibn nn) 
nbn*6 bbnn npn mnnn aiaa nsra .bbnn na inwn *<mu> nyun 
mpibna x^n: fa*? pnnan ?noabu? "mbnaa" nna" bbnw paiaa noan 
it -pna .nnnab irapm nbna mip impn ,D":iu>b bbnn bw 



.DHyn nNu; bra Nrvs* bit* ,nmnbv toanp '"33 xwb it n:rn 23 
Nb nbmnu? mobo bbnn npibn iV'ND .inyoi nbaa nu'un Nbu; nNn 24 
,0 dip) Nnaoinn pu; "p byi ,n no 1 © by :tiuwin ipbn NbN mon b'bn now 
DTan »3«> n ,nsat< , 7 xn n3ia C"P " >i , o t 7u;n' , n jni (198-197 'ay 
.nnynn 255-254 'ay ,naon nxn ,bbrbvt nou pVn naxj miyon nnt<7u; la'Don 
onnsi un s ,"mon V6 bu; mpan Wnn — ?mn Wrr" ,™ 'a ;yu njnnxb 
nV'Ni 115 'ay ,y"iyn pnv w ,Dixns '"b bivn nao : ! 7Nnu;'' t 7 mxan .(D^my) 
N7N ,("nsan 77n") rvp-rp nnioton ;a nanin N7 man V^n nnpn bbnnu; 
.no 1 pN H7N aniT? in .mon b^b bw bbr\ tt>n"W Nin ("Vnjn 77n") ibp mora 
'flV Vmn 77nu; (133 'ay) " 1 "un nm n-innvm nanp nmoa" by run -anon 
nan N7N ,nsan bbnb naoin irs nr bbniy jiani) 'ym on by naxj pflio 'n 
^'ttn nn;n n^n rwx 'Vn" nonau; 'flb ,ssm3 nrx it nanp nmoa biN ;(im 
nnyn nu^an myinan ," , u; , on" no-u .65 'ynn laxy nanan ntona ,wtt>nni 
Nb Dbiyou; nxdji ,(nnnan in mmu> 'SD) nmpan N^n ? ouitt>«ii d^jin; nm 
by rpoin NbN ,bn;n bbnn cym on by naNJu;) nsan bbn nN nanu 'n xbnn 
nnyn .(nura pn" ibn j"jyn) bn;n bbm wan on ^n nsan bbm on 
.nsan bbn mpan bmn bbn nTDNb nny bu; bm ibi nnnnn nm ban pN pb 
,(mon Vbb mnvn npn Nbi) nnn 'an bn;n bbn bu; nyiu;an uno^n iu;ia'u; 
lyinan laipaa nsan bbn nN rrnb na u pN ,invpb pyub u;pna nnnanu; 

.bbn nm 'Nnu; nn 'an nna mon Vbi niTna 
pnp nb^N Dy bbnn riTDN by n*u ja nnaba nmyn ,DjaNi .j ,0 D'noa 25 

.246 'ay ,nflo nNn ;nan ■'a 1 bu; mon V63 noan 

.du; nao nNn 26 
.247 'ay ,nao nNn 27 
.68 'ym 253 'ay ,nao nNn 28 



rmr6 bbr\ pa mon rmyo 



T 



"bin nob iboi urn :t6 njiifV 20 [pm] 'na -iTyb 'n Dnb mai rwyo 

anao-inn fya 21 :un:n2>nn nyiup npoa irja^ ^man yap naa 
TQ^an nu>ynn na pm 'na nTy^K 'n nmb ^oinb na it npoa wan 
y?na uniann rum nm6 it na^n nnp^n xnaoinn ,D~ia .inonz; *?y 
V?m rmnn amp anann na nanyu> ,unju?a fan — (o-i "?n du?) 
:(i97 'ay ,n) amp naa du> Knaoina uman -pi .nnnau? 

pna pipi nojan nnV pVin pbnn *np^ »n pb p«u> Tj?n Ma 

,pumn 

.iVd nN pnui p$ai prim ,pniun pbaiNi paVini 
.vbia nK pnou pb nu>2N »n dni 

na^m 22 .pumnn ip^n nn*6 a.bn ,V?nn mip naa nra mryoniy nn 
— Nnaoinm ,(rmn ^ab rrnyo) anpn mon na mxna nju>nn 

.(V?nn murya miyo) nmann 
it nn ;Nnsoir6iy nuriTn V?a nra o^wb bbnn nprbn pna 
:(i r\ivm) \br\b wiw fa .uiwaa urrvaa nanpnn nanp na^n 



pyin ,pna^b .wb it navi nn '"Dm mam bax jraibi mianN '"33 -p 20 
ran du; tjtj 133 nVnm Vwnis nu;ax -\n ,nt-u nunu;n nta nxn ,654 'ay 
nasoi "jvs nyu; ->3b nta nr »ira by .rara" 'iraa ipanoj jn3 pTybs* h V© 
."iriN nu;yob nma'D »jip by fts^m pn bu; irrano ns* yunrr h ba'p tnti" 
by la'tnnu; on p-uibi umanN »"a ,nt 'abi .47 'yn 88 'ay ,(t"ott>n) ly ,r 3_iri 

.mpan noun 

nmpn paipa Nnaoinn nx xvrb u;p3nn ,433-432 'ay ,jmna .010 pn3'b 21 
nu;aNi" :aniai ^ana'b bu; it njrap by pbin ,nju;nn by3 3nu; dhdu; .o^onp 
Nnaoiri3 u^u? rwun Dv^nn unu? jot 73 ma .NU^na© piybn nVnn nyupju; 
Nnaoinn bv> Nwnn bu; mpan noun jin nmiyb ims pN ,niumb nianp nibnpa 
itti D"p it robn bu; nmpan misaw rmnb "jms ps...«pin uruiyaaa 
nsn) ."oTniya ti nu;;n by inban ,umiyaaa 'vjab wan' piybn 

mipjb HU^N "JN (J. Hauptman, Rereading the Mishnah, Tubingen 2005, p. 59 n. 33 

pirna lyipna" :vjab nN3n bu; pJAon jin nn"pn nan it Nnaoin nn ,runmn 
nmna ru»naou> na .nu^An oxybi .niKa ms uruiya pu?ba ,"noa bu; isu vjb 1 ? 
,yuipnai njiu;b3 Nnaoiri3 nyaia© nju;an uti .u^ab D"pn by innonb ^iy 
naiai ;naT un^n ub puis ,abn p nyiu;a mpa by Nnaoinn pyiynb nnn 
■nab mojb aoim ,D"ino D^uopu bu; niruna nmnb 'ixn irx" :mxy pma 
,"«nflomni nju;an nib'apa" ,b"jn) "irjaa nww nn 'a-by D^uopun bu; nn'on 1 
u^i .(22 'ay ,i"ju;n nbiyn 1 ,n ,j ,nnrrn 'yiab N' s n 'abiyn onxiipn nai 
bb3 n3 pN ,nju;ob monp rnbupn Nnaoina u;'u; ,nji3jn nyapn »a D^yunb 
nnjm ruwnni ,nju;ab mniNa iny naoa snaomn© rmiyn n« bibu;b na 
Nin rvaion in3ny3...irT'3u; Nnaoinn nao" :inxy pma naia ,nypna 
'ay ,xw o-mipn nai) "Nu^a bu; nai inn ,rpby 3Dim ubu> nju;ab nrnxn 
nnsoa nnnbi nju;a bu; mwab :unipn b« nb^ann pra" nanna nxm .(16 

.64 'yn 20 'ay ,(3"yu;n) a ,pm ,"nnbnn 
.24 'ay ,'Nnao n«n .456 'ay pu; nju;ab iu;iTab niabiyn ,pabn 'n nxn 22 



1 



npuun in 



?nW?n rrnpp rtoK) >nn>N .n 

irwasnn njpon •n*? Kiaa ijnn ,nnn onpin Dnnnai jD^iwtn naa 
rr'Tiu? nn*6 pn miyon nyun law ,1:612? mob nman nra nju?nn 
■6aa njoa n^ua nju?nnu> moa 'a ;V?ni man nn^w M^n odd 
]n — 'iai "nan nab wan" :Dwani» nnab tq noan ^aan n« 
oia nana ^ ,nnya 18 .nyr> 0*731*6 hd ,nnva noiu>an na^on 
fma ,miyon nn»6u> oiaa nana pu> ^n^n rrnu? -pi26 n^yj 
n6Niz6 mon -fu>m -[Vw fisoQi .miyon nn*6 nimz6 dix ^a 
rrri njwaViy nmou? imn iVVn D^nan an .VVnni rnann ,pn 
mon njrnw pa nn*6 iniz6a a^uni ,rpnn '•now onpn mon 

19 .n-ann nn*6 miyon nnmn 
-p ,nyiu>nn onpn mon iVVn D'aanb nju>nau> -p-Di 
,•») du? anaoma irju? "p nnu? .nniNan mon ns* anaoma 

:(ig8 'ay tana6 'inn ^-u 

.man norm pku> »a ,nonnm mmni nson 
.noa ^ lau rjab pK»an unpoa .msn noiN pm h »a nryV 'n 



on'oa" i^p 'ay ,a"au>n dVwit ,n"J> Tp D^noab pa lm niacin py 18 
niacin' .otica? 'anna nibiba ribx niacin) "pmiyo mt< men puny vnu? 
'ay ,n"ou;n d^it ,'obu;n mna' 'mam nb tu^i oiai ,'D'noa my 
naau; nnna dxoixo jvyn pa lm nnaa pa .(onnnan nioipra ntai ,nap 
pi) DTioa fpob o"pi ntn ,"ira-i" Dun /'un robn .rvynip mi nbyin 
ntn ;(g 'pn 33 'ay ,nun nta ,du? "tnd 1m" nouVi ;i"y A ,ou> 'Dim 
jtaoi ,41 'ay ,01*7© bpn u"ti nxon «yioa r6yn it ncan .70 ,33 'ay ,nun 
u"au;n nbwr ,n , nn ! 7ini noa bu; rran .orounVu 'i hnt ;nmnnj -rVsi 
bu; nn»n oiona tn^n) 146 'yn 70 'ay ,nnn ;i 'yn 10 'ay .[otouhVu :prb] 
:in^r\ pa , f i 1 oin ! 7 du; Dn''Ji''X t 7 .(n"nn A"si ^u© du; yaian mViy 
;654 'ay ,iyia janTb 5(30 'yn tV pnb nsni) naiip myn Vyb ,nri s"n 

nu , \y t 7 D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, London 1956, pp. 192-195. 

naV? up npnaa it nyi nmtNnj noa ly .32 'yn rb f?nb nxn paain ^"in 
,noa bu; man no) mpion ni^nV iirnu; .otouhVu by totti bu; imipno 
yjaj V'jn miNon nnma ,m^?b naip miyonu; i 1 ? m n'n du; ,(n"u;n d^it 
d^it ,nVan uvy jot^h s ) "Pit n^n 1 niTnt nya p an nab" :nyi nynna 

.(185 'ay ,N"ou;n 

hd .man*? nVoan n« onpn 1 ? iTflpn rran »nnu> Kin 'iru?*? nwas nnon 19 
into bnx ;ruan nVu'in — nV-Vn bu; miann main — pnpn rb^m tavb 
Nim ,onsn n^sn nia'on nWn by nnp^n main .pnp pswa ,pmnn 
nibnb nu;ax p .D"ny miyn DnV»n iniyou;'^ na .n^DN? inoipn nx 
nnwan :noan ^aNo niyau;o nx nxab in^nu; ,bwbm pn bu; una u^n nt? 
.nVia m;nn nanuxj pbi ,onVoN mip p'a*?i ,("it n^a") D^aNan nauV iu;yj 
'ay ,man 52 'yn 11 'ay ,noa bv nan no .otouhVu 'i ;du; nan s"n 
du; man ny-6 iV>«i ,n i wnn bu; ■'upbu;-'':^ nna »wu>n nx nbin in s"n .366 
baab 'iru^n nx nnxa ,No , a n 1 ^ .OTaunVu ;rran 'a 1 i n ! ?u? , 7 naa ion"'? nu;ax 
niyau;o ^aa nuiunn pi^7 to nru^nu? mao du; naiNi .n^V^n nxan bv> 
.(92 'ay ,o"u;n anN-Vn ,iJoaa D"n uu> ,byp ■'"■< nnsi) nVbn bu; nnsu 



mmb bbr\ ra mon miyo n 

nnannn Dn^an byv ,-non b"hi nm bu> D^yo n"u?y ,djoki 
Drroyo djon iV?n :D^]nn nmpoa vy ^a nViy tmt\h ,nipirnn 
y±> mib mb uru? ,mara rco^om rmumn rrVina m^u^n 
D^yjn non D^yn r6a nmpaa iran ^ ~[x 16 ;D"pnn pNiy 
n*ar6 mu?nn nn*n Dipa na DTiam was* ux wzv 17 .-p myb 
r6j*a pnywa — mon nr a^a oian nanoi noan naan 

p-pis *7a 



axn jnn (ip 'oy urfltt> 'ma) jo niN ,m;nn mo ,b"nno wpn ,(17 'yn 
ma Nam) "n"apnb mu© ny biaab ub pN ,jnb noix" :pn nbt<u;b naiu;n 
nu;p pnyu> nabo o ,0*711011 onam in .(ia p"o ayn s o D"n nniN ,DrraN pan 
naiu;nn D^y nn ,p'ty lup D*-noab buibo 1 "n) "!?nb*-nna uuab oisnn nobi" 
na ,mppn Jin in jnbun amnn n-ann pixb «pin -bapnnb nbia 1 nra 
tyn *rb pnb) "tnbiu; by -paa 1 ? D^mio mnai nxou;" nyun "rram" nisa D"pb 
.(10 'yn Vyb) "Dnn vby p3iyu> Dnb" nn N'n nsam ,(66 
.'131 "mnu;i na inn'rn rax pa nan px d«i ,bNiu> pn ttoi" :uruiyo ntn 16 
nnyn jbnbi 'baan nrvna my n*m .mama uit 1 it npoa bu; nunn**ai nnonj 

.nton 

dtuki nvbp npibn mm 1 'n Dun rrou N"y up omoa 'baan nrrnaa 17 
'bn) D"aonm .("ibaun hut xbu; na" :onyn oiyna) "ibxuru; na" mpirnb 
,ma .ropumn pnnnb Dwann awn D^ya rruona nssr a*>an (a ,t nxm fan 
rnyn D"annnu; aba ,bba n*-nnn nu;yn nnxybu;a nrx onb**b o'pnnn npibn 
Vwn in .nnN by nun 1m nana ,nama xbv ,nmyon onp npima nNT 
by nn^nn nmyb nyu xb namu; nxnj ,bba nrrnaa nmnN nra it Nna'piNi 
Dpbn rnnnb uy"u; ,mso nbiya im^bi nnb'n nuTyb N^anb aba ,niyyan 
'ay ,jmnfl nyxna 7ms NiaN pa nr puyb) .njTNnai nibxu;n nTnto m;nb 
un'fl (n"j? up D'noa) nisnn na'un nn .puma prn in ,it xn^na by ,443 
du; nnNj 125 ijTDii pra »"aa pn ban jnn'an nn xnan nu;ya3 D"aann du; 
,Nina "uiy 1 tw" :anyn ba nxu;a iVni ,(nmpja pnaj jp^i »"aai) "ib^wu;" 
D"annb Trruwna n"aNnn p's naai .197 'ay rnnan 'nnn ,u ^ du; ssnaoina pi 
nyvan nu;ya aba ^nnn niyya jsa pN vabu; ,it na'una nnx u;iT2b du; 
vmruna) njn s"n b© nanoan iiyn'fla dj nbiy p .nny nipirnn nx Tmnb 
xnaoinn non; by novan) na'un nmxb (N"au;n obum' ,N"y rop D'noab 
,ptt>s"i bia'ub nu;x .(425 'ay ,imna inyna ib pirn ;"nipi3 , n': nxa pauin" :du; 
nt nan noun ny np'ya nn ,"nipirnb Nn3n"a pnu a"y Tp D'noa naaau> 
yup <]N np'y bu; nny fpomb w viwb) ,53 'yn 435 'ay janna psti »aa) twb 
duitj n^mon; nibiybniym nuioh mvs\ ;(nNT onu irt< t-s f 2 [i], 95 'nnaa"p 
:a"y mp D^noa 'baaa Nin D^n^anan D'u;yon jvjnb NiaN uiuid mpan .nia'na 
p«u> in ."ibNu;n mpirn itte; na :w 'n nn nns ?jnbiu;n n« pnpiy nab" 
bu; iu;nna nna mpa nnu? ,444 'ay ,janna nana "pnaia 'baa Dyu" Niax nr 
~]X ,pra ,n aa Du;n nuau;nb p^ ,24 'yn 445 'ay janna) bx-[W psa 'n 
by Nbx nnaba nrN pro »"aa inuau;n nn ,Du;n yarn Dnyn nxu; baai b'Nin 
nbiyn 1 ,noun — pjoixn naiu;n nny mabn janna ,n u; nxn ;nrbu; vaiN 
nTpy Q^y .D'Njnn nmna nr dto irsa xbu; n^oj mpa baa ,(i 47 'ay ,r"ju;n 
ysn uiiya naoni .cabiynn xb is) D'tunn mnaoa bba nnan ab tnbiun 
.onia^ bu; njiu;xn njo aw bu;a nxa ;nbiu;n nTpy :29 'ay ,mbw nb 
njo nnxbu; runn«n njan bu; 'robn nnra nnu;n .nr iribiu; n; by nxainu; 
by ;( s ju; jnbiu;') secunda mensa :(njiu;Nn njaa mm mip isutt> nra) nnp^y 

.103 tym 62 'ay ,man ntn p 



1 



npuun in 



it nrrnu; mm nr nbwn ddh runnb ysmu? n^irnnn nnonn 
nn :mpirnn nn nmnnb |*o nynpju? nbn ,naipan nrn pa 
;jf ,jf mau?) 'ui "nnab nnn -pn T;bNiy n" nninn nin^n D"pb 
mT2?y*7 iy "p TiraVi ;biw pN pnu> td^ ;iKnb irby ,(n ^i^n 
nn d^tiq td-'s^ .nbau? n^b inian^ DTimna D^ya nron bnn 
nb T\yv ^n Din arm nnnu> pn rm^ nn ,aipan abu? omn 
12 .bNiy fD final ,nniyo iku> pnn Kbu> ,bmab ib^nnn 
ny*nu> nibaun bbn nbiy omn mnn pjyw -pb *)ou ,tnn 
nn^a it nww imicn nwyn ran ny^inn nurun D*y nn 13 ,n:nynn 
nn aba ian *6i ,dj?u bn ansybiyn mon bnn d^iu? D^opub n 
Kin opu bu? mpn n mnb nianu? nn in .mpirnn nn rrannb 
-iKU? bnn it nnnn Kpin nynpj nn diu> bp n ,innnnn pni 
mrn-'uirmn -fm^nu? asm ht nn :p by nn 1 ' -[K 14 ?nvmyaN 
Djax dk n .nnnnn nnnu> nmrn nasmb Kpin an 1 pn nnmnn 
nvm ,Dnny innn^ nn aba DTpnnnn D^opun nou Kb 
15 hnnn Dyu by ,pninnn ^au^unb — n^nb nmwn bn nab 



ins noa mo' ,bu>nb ,nta ;'iai "nninb D'i"n urns pnb" nnnia ,bbnn 
ba pbuui" :\rn 'ay ofnunbu inn ,noa bn n^n ,nun mmnau* v 'unn 
"'p'-ab' DnaiNi ...nun bbnn ninab d^ko jnu> »jao nn ion utn mxi 
ny nwouo ,U3B>S3 panui" uyn s o ,o*n nnix ,mon bu; laiD'D nsn .'idi 
npyn ,non ."'iAnj iws' rann dvo ij? nn nm«i ion hi nnaa 'p^V 
nNnnj nn3 wTwn npai ,nu> urn i3in in ,3iu nmu; tnm by -jnnon ,ranp 
iahj© djdn u; 1 .21 'yn 163 'ay ,n3pn s o ,n" , 3Ni ! 7 rnnynn nsmuaN 'n T3 
'n hni in ;"nmo niVya nn3"3 ,"may© ^m" riTDNi nj oi3n jin VicV 
rrnu; oia^iVp n"3 mm 1 'n 3in na N3N wni" inoab nuni ,NT"ama nrybN 
...'nnra niVya na3' naiN nTiiyn pi... 'may© ^m' naiN ^ni^D oi3n n i ua 
xb ™»3 xb xipaa xb i»o iran xb© ,3"n w 3"yN tupn nry^N ••b n«*ui 
,100-99 'nj? .bNuny 'ma) '131 "dot irnuN iu;y pi... sin na 1 jnja ,mabra 

.[(vnnynn nsn 

H3 Di3 to panoi" :t 'yo ;yn ' i o ,D"n miN ,iny inViun no hni 12 
rn3 ! 7n ,u;"tan nnpyn mm "?nnyo anp 013 pmu> nab :pu»nn Vn^u; 
nxiN hnii ,un3tt>ab D"3iyn '"un nniyn .p"y nbp «jVi 0121) rnxpi noa 

.nnN by ,nabnn 'lynan 
,min' nu , n3 .6-4 'ynb inon ,nnN by nabnn 'unan ixin p by nxn 13 
nju;nn ny3pu; y3uan pN Kin "njnu;j na"u; ,njiu;bi nju;an niNom nnn linn 

.pn nibxiyb 

,bn-\w nn3nb naixn ,"mpirnb Nia^n" s bu; iniD'j ,nn;nb ,ntm 14 
"!?nipn nb^Na ibi3 Dbiyn b33 morn it 131 m" 1130 'ay ,(i"a-in) 1 
jnipirnn nn n^nnnb -pm 13011 inyu inu? ,pu;Nnn Van?n by anoio mm 

.nabnn np^ya irx nr i3onu; 17 'yn rbnb nxi in 
onb -intun ?onb ywi nn b3N hbxur wn" :du; jau^n ,nmnb ,nsn 15 
dn ...P'lbxiyni vby Dnx innnnu; na sin nbunm nany nn pn nrn ;njan' 
na pn to Nb np'y b3i ,naxy msan by nova anjn nrx by nyjb nnxj 
by bo3ji ,Txn n'pan ba ;njan ja bbiu;j nra nn .nn'ysn 3b3 jinan nmyb 
n©N3 ."inunbnnb »i«n 3;u;j n3i nrxb nsnan nyjn bu; D^ann uinoa. p n 1 
jbnb nxn) nipirnn nx n^annb pisa nnN3nj nabna n33© ,;nbiu;n nnpyb 



dj?u nn 9 ,"rnmn bmn" nnu> ,nay nnnrjn rmu>*a nannu? Tijn 
did ^tqjii noan •'Vunn D^ma na du^ :pia \im D^nn D^yan 
d'Vdnqd nam nn*6 m Pn^nu^i nVoNb mip nnn ,nt nViyn w 
nwiyn) nnunn pnn^u? ,pn m^u? nju?an nynp own mnai 
nVitun nrmn □"noan ,V?nn ^ pumnn ip^n nnn*6 ;(du> n-n 
njyjin nm ^ nn*6i .'•jiyn odd dtiiu> t*a pm ,0 r\ivm) 
ddh mnai an^an nxinn fn* na .noun nrma rmyo 
noan ^i»an mrauiy nu?sK Djaa on 1 ? D^pipr ujw nVizn 
jDiT'Vy nnoian pn m^u? mh *6k — anVoN du^ *6 — ransu 

^Vmpi rrw onnonn du^ pi 
odd mnab Dyu pk pny t;n 10 .Dnny nai^ (pn*? ruu?an) 
".-f^nnn dvdi ni.a*o ppp *6 did 1 ? :ht nb^n ■wn 



ntni ;nnN bp ,nnbu; naxboa Nam) "p" amaa "jto" mis irm ,"p V'n 
in ,(1289 'ay jpoiyaN :pnb] n"um DbunT ,mu>nn noub sua ^o^aa j' s 
'ay ,pmu;aN ,bu;ob ,n*n ;b m nnao bu; anion nm nnaa ian nnnn pN 
t-s e (1), 54, 57 'mm"p 'yupa ,mnNi .155 'yn 73 'ay ,man n*ai ,1237-1236 
noyun ,pa" s nxm ;*apon myua Dyuio pnnan yupn) "pi" pajb jto npua 
mumn ny nspo .htki 47 'ay ,n"um] na ,iiAii»7 , omyoa na-bya© nmn 
."l*or icmu pN ,mbunnm njumb© p"b ,n a pi naan njumi 
.mama uit 1 ,Npin mtna mis nbxun ,nt biam bw umy 9 
lop ;N"y A cnofl) "onan rby pjiy© Dnb — u'y Dnb" :bNiou; nuniai 10 
ntn) ni pm nsoa© xbs* ,"nn »nj N'jn"a in xaia nam 'jum mpoa .(a"y 
'yn 35 'ay ,[nao :pnb] T"ou;n D t 7u;n , ,D'Njn bu; miaVna Vann nnau; nao 
in bum® mama ,"nann onai" ]ivbn] monn 'jaa nubn anyn nspa ,(51 
naa mNian noan ^anb rnxnn npn .[nnyn nspaa aba mpn irN ,Nn"naa 
.(66 'yn pnV) "inVu? by yisb trrum mm nsou; nyu;a" ^nVaan ntrm 
nxn ,nmau bu; rrwnn npn in jot bv> npn pn nyaip it nunn dn rhavh 
N"y Tap ,n"ynn xuni niyy ,a"on bu; nnsan naob Nbna a""n wits b^ab 
rp Dmoab nn uan wn biyab nxn van ioam Nb myu> mmpan ;ai ^Vw 

.pnb nxm .32 'ym nau; 'oy ,n"j? 
m^nnu> ,nnmn '"ay nanon man nana mpm •o iysn© w uint uinnxa 11 
■pns nn ,pn mbx^a nnnaj niAnm V , smi ;oian by onotun nnann jn Nm 
DbiyiT ,noa — pns n;ya ,pou7jbnp s"nn ,bvmb ,nxn .nt abu;a ATmnb oian 
npn xbai .101 'yn ibnbn oiymn nww by omia man© ,1,^x1 nn 'ny ,i"ju;n 
mnn ,nyiau; pa 1 :mna ,ynn nana ,f"au;n naa nxn ,oian nana bw naipmb 
l>an 'bnb nau; niN my n«ni) "oian by [n-nnn=] nmnu> upm" n"y ;b ,n"pn 
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